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PREFACE TO THE NEW EDITION OF 1871. 



BEiiiEYiNG, as all CHristians do^jzi the divine origin of Cliristianity, and 
seeing at the present time the Glinrcli of Christ divided and distracted on a 
great number of questions, we may properly deem valuable whatever in 
any measure contributes to lead mankind to a better knowledge of the 
opinions and practices of the first Christians. The statement of Tertullian, 
" That is the true faith which is the most ancient, and that a corruption 
which is modem," is generally admitted ; and so the New Testament, above 
all other books, is chiefly studied and prized. And next in importance,, as 
helping to settle some cfuestions about the true faith, is the knowledge of the 
opinions of the Christians immediately following the Apostolic age. Dr. 
Priestley, in an eminent degree, by the careful study of all the writings 
extcmt of the first five hundred years of the Christian era, has done a ser- 
vice for the reformation of religion. The present volume he spoke of as 
"the most valuable of all my writings." Many of its statements were 
severely canvassed by Bishop Horsley and others, and the author made 
a few corrections. " You have set me right," he said, ** with respect to 
the exactness of two of my quotaticms, not one mistake having been dis- 
covered in it that at all affects my general design." — ^Many are not a little 
surprised and disappointed that Dr. Priestley should have excluded the 
Arians from his list of Unitarians, and thus weakened his argument bj 
never calling into court some of the principal witnesses, simply because 
they believed in the jpre-existence of Christ ; for otherwise the Arians were 
essentially Unitarians. Dr. Priestley was a strict Humanitarian, regarding 
none as Unitarians but those who believed in Jesus Christ, " as only and 
properly a man;" — for this is the meaning of his phrase "a mere man,'* 
which has given much offence. Nevertheless, he was a firm believer in the 
supernatural power and divine mission of Christ. Dr. Priestley also unneces- 
sarily, in one or two places of this volume, introduces his JOEiateriaHstic 
philosophy, with which not a few of his friends, in his own day, had no 
sympathy ; and the same may be said of many Unitarians now. 
The New Appendix aims but to give a few additional thoughts and 
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quotations on an important oontroversy, and affords the reader some idea 
of bis larger work, *' A History of the Early Opinions concerning Jesus 
Christ," in two volumes. This work, which is out of print, and may possibly 
never be reprinted, contains some eighteen hundred quotations from the 
writings of the so-called orthodox fathers. The paragraphs in this Appendix 
are mere summaries, to convey to the reader some idea of that invaluable 
and scarce work. Dr. Friestiey says, speaking of this history, "I find 
myself, in a great measure, upon new ground. At least I see reason to 
think that it has never been sufficiently examined by any person who has 
had the same general view of things that I have." Since his time other 
authors have gone over the ground, and with some additional results. 

We are indebted to several gentiemen for services connected with this 
volume who have verified the numerous quotations and afforded useful 
hints. At the close of the last century this History stirred up much con- 
troversy, and may yet in some degree aid the religious inquirer to the 
solution of questions of polity and doctrine which still agitate the Christian 
world. 



PREFACE TO BUTT'S EDITION. 



**• Db. Priestley, 843 helms mentioned in Hoadlev, that Dr. Priestley recom- 
*' his own Preface, designed to have added mended the following pages. Bishop 
this History, as a fourth Volume to the Hurd was of another school. A highly 
Institutes, on their first publication in accomplished classical scholar, and, in 
1771. But other occupations inter- his earHer writings, no illiberal poH- 
Tened, till his materials became suffi- tician, he appears to have been con- 
; cient for a larger Work, and he had an tent aft a Thedogian to dwell in decen- 
increasing conviction of its utility and cies. Thus, as a Warburtonian Lec- 
importance. His metaphysical discus- turer, in 1772, he could only discover a 
sions had led him still farther to con- papal Man of Sin, though Mr. Evan- 
sider the questions concerning the son, whose inquiries were more ex- 
nature of Onrist; nor during his excur- tended, could assure the bishop that 
sion to the Continent in 1774, could there were m<my Antichrists. Indeed, 
he have failed to perceive the corrupt by a prelate who had congratulated 
forms of religion under papal establish- tne EngHsh Brcformation because it 
ments, and tneir influence to foster the advanced or was retarded as the supe- 
prejucUces, and to increase the number rior judgment of the Civil Magistrate 
of unbelievers. determined. Dr. Priestley's appeal would 
Yet Dr. Priestley was not one of not be much regarded. It is to be re- 
those credulous Protestants who satisfy gretted that it was received with a dis- 
themselves that the Eeformers in the courtesy too nearly bordering on TFar- 
f sixteenth centuij had left no corrup- hurtonioM arrogance. 

tions of Christianity unreformed, m The appeal to Mr. Gibbon was 

churches which, under their influence, equally unsuccessful, had Dr. Priestley 

were established by the civil power, expected his approbation. But the 

Such establishments themselves, he spirit which the celebrated Historian 

justly regarded as no trifling corrup- discovered, on this occasion, I may find 

tions ; and as to some of the most oen- another opportunity to describe. Yet 

Bured representations in this Yoluma^ I form expectations, at this moment, 

their Author is justified by the pub- with pecuhar diffidence ; from the im- 

lished opinions of not a few dignified pression of a veiy recent event of which 

Churchmen. For what are the special the painful information has reached 

pleadMigs of Bishop Burnet in his Ex- me, while concluding this Preface. I 

position — Bishop Hoadley's Plain Ac- refer to the lamented death of Dr. 

count and his Kingdom of Christ not Thomson, an encourager of this under- 

of this World — Dr. Clarke's Scrip- taking, on whose approbation of its 

fu/re Doctrine — Bishop Law's Theory progress I should have set no common 

" purged of ancient prejudices " — ^Dr. value. May his family receive all the 

Jortin's Remarks, vhere he explodes consolation which religion can bestow, 

" metaphysical and scholastic divinity when a Christian is called from the 

from, the Christian system;" — ^what labours of life to the recompense of 

are all these but forcible though in- eternity, and may those who survive, 

direct attacks on the Creeds and Eitual especi^y in the same rehgious con- 

of their own Church P nexion, be taught and encouraged bj 

It was not, however, to the consider- his fair example, 

ation of a Churchman, formed in the J. T. Butt. 

Hberal, though inconsistent, school of Clapton^ May 26, 1818. 
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'^ Atteb examining the foundation of our Jews, is of a corrapted and debased 
Christian faith, and having seen how kind; and particularly while the pro- 
much valuable information we receive fession of it is so much connected with 
from it, in my Institutes of Natural worldly interests it is no wonder that 
and Revealed BeUgion, it is with a mankind in general refuse to admit it, 

I kind of reluctance, that, according to and that they can even hardly be pre- 
my proposal, I must now proceed to vailed upon to give any attention to the 

; exhibit a view of the dreadftd corrup- evidence that is alleged in its favour. 

, tions which have debased its spirit, and Whereas, when the system itself shall 
almost annihilated all the happy effects appear to be less liable to objection, it 
which it was eminently calculated to is to be hoped,that they may be brought 

'. produce. It is some satisfaction to us, to give proper attention to it, and to 

I however, and is more than sufficient to the evidence on which it rests. 

j answer any objection that may be made Disagreeable as must be the view of 
to Christianity itself from the con- these corruptions of Christianity to 
sideration of these corruptions, that those who love and value it, it may not 
they appear to have been clearly fore- be without its use, even with respect to 
seen by Christ, and by several of the themselves. For the more their abhor- 
ajjostles. And we have at this day the rence and indignation are excited by the 
still greater satisfaction to perceive consideration ofwhat has so long passed 
that, according to the predictions con- for Christianity, the more highly will 
tained in the books of Scripture, Chris- they esteem what is truly so, the con- 
tianity has begun to recover itself from trast will be so striking, and so greatly 
this comipted state, and that the refor- in its favour. Both these valuable 
mation advances- apace. And though ends, I hope, will be, in some measure, 
some of the most shocking abuses still answered by this attempt to exhibit, 
continue in many places, their virulence what appear to me to have been the 

, is very generally abated; and the great deviations from the genuine 
number is greatly increased of those system and spirit of Christianity, and 
who are most zealous in the profession the causes that produced them, 
of Christianity, whose lives are the The following work has been so long 
greatest ornament to it, and who hold promised to the public, that I cannot 
it in so much purity, that, if it was help being apprehensive lest my friends, 
fairly exhibited, and universally under- and others, should, not find their ex- 
stood, it could hardly fail to recom- pectations from it fully answered. But 
mend itself to the acceptance of the they should recollect, that it was ori- 
whole world of Jews and Gentiles. ginally promised on a much smaller 

The clear and ftiU exhibition of truly scale, viz. as the concluding part of my 
reformed Chi'istianity seems now to hd Institutes of Natural and Revealed Re* 
almost the only thing that is wanting ligion, which were drawn up for the 
to the universal prevalence of it. But use of young persons only, 
so long as all the Christianity that is 1 have since seen reason to extend 
known to Heathens, Mahometans, and my views, and to make this a separate 
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work, larger than the whole of the I have not, however, takennotice of 
Instiiutea ; and perhaps I may not every departure from the original stan- 
have succeeded sufficiently well m the dard of Christian faith or practice, but 
tiniform extension of the whole design, only, or at least chiefly, such as sub- 
If, therefore, in any respect, either the sists at this day, in some considerable 
composition, or the citation of autho- part of the Christian world ; or such as, 
rities, should appear to be more adapted though they may not properly subsist 
to my first design, I hope the candid themselves, have left considerable ves- 
reader will make proper allowance tiges in some Christian churches. I 
for it. have not omitted, at the same time, to 

If my proper and ultimate object be recite, as far as I was able, both the 
considered, I flatter myself it ^nll be several steps by which each corruption 
thought that I have given reasonable has advanced, and also whatever has 
satisfaction with respect to it ; having been urged with the greatest plausi- 
shown that everything which I deem bility in favour of it ; though 1 have 
to be a corrugation of Christianity has made a point of being as succinct as 
been a departure from the original possible, m the detail of arguments, 
scheme, or an innovation. It will also for or against any particular article 
be seen, that I have generally been able of faith or practice. 
to trace every such corruption to its In one article, however, I have con- 
proper source, and to show what cir- siderably extended the argumentative 
cumstances in the state of things, and part, viz. in my account of the doctrine 
especially of other prevailing opinions of atonement. To this subject I had 
and prejudices, made the alteration, in given particular attention many years 
doctrine or practice, sufficiently natural, ago ; and Dr. Lardner and Dr. Fleming 
and the introduction and establishment having seen what I then wrote, pre- 
of it easy. And if I have succeeded vailed upon me to allow them to publish 
in this investigation, this historical what they thought proper of it. This 
method will be found to be one of the they did, under the title of The Scrip- 
most satisfactory modes of argumenta- ture Doctrine of Remission, in the year 
tion, in order to prove that what I 1761. When I published the TheO' 
object to is really a corruption of logical Repository, I corrected and 
genuine Christianity, and no part of enlarged that tract, and intended to 
the original scheme. For after the write a still larger treatise on the sub- 
clearest refutation of any particular ject, with the history of the doctrine 
doctrine, that has been long established annexed to it. I shall now, however, 
in Christian churches, it will still be drop that design, contenting myself 
asked, how, if it be no part of the with giving the substance of the argu- 
scheme, it ever came to be thought so, ments in this work, 
and to be so generally acquiesced in ; In the Conclusion of this work, I 
and in many cases the mind will not have taken the liberty, which I hope 
be perfectly satisfied tiU such questions will not be thought improper, to en- 
be anEtwered. deavour to call the attention of unhe" 

Besides this, I have generally given lievers to the subject of the corruptions 
a short account of the recovery of the of Christianity (being sensible that this 
genuine doctrines of Christianity in is one of the principal causes of infi- 
the last age, though this was not my delity), and also that of those who have 
professed object; and a full history of influence with respect to the present 
&ere/brwa^io»i, in all its articles, might establishments of Christianity, the re- 
be the subject of another large and very formation of many of the abuses I have 
instructive work, though I apprehend described being very much in their 
not quite so useful as I flatter myself power. 
this will be. There is nothing, I hope, in tho 
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mcmner of these addresses that will been of my own. I can truly Hay that 
give oflTence, as none was intended. I I have omitted nothing, the nnthority 
trust, that from a sense of its infinite for which I think to be at all suspicious ; 
importance, I am deeply concerned for and it will l:e seen that I have gene- 
the honour of the religion I profess. I rally made use of such as, from the 
would, therefore, willmgly do anything nature of the subject, are the least 
that may be in my power (and I hope liable to exception. Where no writer is 
with a temper not unbecoming the quoted, I suppose the fact to be well 
gospel) to make it both properly under' known to ail who are conversant in 
stood, and also completely reformed, in these inquiries, and for which the corn- 
order to its more general propagation, mon ecclesiastical historians are a suffi- 
and to its producing its proper effects cient authority. 

on the hearts and lives of men; and. To have compiled such a work as 
consequently, to its more speedily be- this from original authorities only, 
coming, what it is destined to be, the without making use of any modem 
greatest blessing to aJl the nations of writers, would nave been more than 
the world. any one man could have executed in 

As this work was originally intended the course of a long life. And what 
to be nothing more than a Fourth Part advantage do we derive from the labours 
of my Institutes, as mentioned above, of others, if we can never confide in 
I had contented myself with taking them, and occasionally save ourselves 
authorities from respectable modem some trouble by their means P 
writers, such as Dr. Clarke, Lardner, It will also be proper to observe, 
Joi*tin, Basnage, Beausobre, Le Clerc, that I have sometimes made use of my 
Grotius, Du Pm, Fleury, Mosheim, Le own former publications, especially 
Sueur, Giannone, &c. As my views those in the Theological Repository, 
extended, and I was led to imagine my which, indeed, were originally intended 
work might be of some use to a higher for farther use. Thus I have partly 
class of readers, I found it necessary to copied, and partly abridged, what I 
have recourse to the original authori- had there written on the subject of 
ties in everything of consequence, espe- Atonement, as mentioned before, and 
cially for such articles as might be also on that of j^ap^i^m. Somethings, 
liable to be controverted in this too, will be found in this work copied, 
country. or abridged, from other works that 

Accordingly,! have taken a good deal bear my name, as the Essay on the 
of pains to read, or at least look care- Lord^s Supper, on Church Discipline, 
fully through, many of the most capital and the Disquisitions relating to Mat* 
works of the ancient Christian writers, ter and Spirit. But the whole of such 
in order to form a just idea of their extracts will not much exceed a single 
general principles ana turn of thinking, sheet ; and I did not think it right to 
and to collect such passages as might leave any of the pieces imperfect, 
occur for my purpose. Still, however, merely to avoid a repetition of so small 
some thiogs remain as I first wrote a magnitude, especially considering^ 
them, and sometimes from not having that the several publications may fall 
been able to purchase or conveniently into different hands, 
procure the original writers. Since, however, I have written so 

But my object is not to give my largely on the subject of the soul, and 
readers a nigh idea of the extent of my the history of opinions relating to it, 
reading, but simply a credible account in the Disquisitions, I have omitted it 
of such facts as I shall lay before them ; altogether m this work, though it would 
and I doubt not they will be as well have been a very proper part of it. I 
satisfied of the fidelity of such writers have only taken from that work a few 
as I have quoted, as they would have particulars relating to the otats of the 
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dead, and a few other articles, without friend or an enemy, I shall be ^lad to 

which this work wonld have been avail myself of the intimation, m case 

strikingly defective. there should be a demand for a second 

The whole of what I have called the edition.^ As some of my materials 

Sequel to the Disquisitions (or The bear an equal relation to several of the 

History of the Philosophical Doctrine subjects into which the work is divided, 

concerning the Origin of the Soul, and the reader will find a repetition of 

the Nature of Matter, with its influ- some things, but they are so few, and 

ence on Ghristianity, especially with so useful in their respective places, that 

res^pect to the doctrine of the Pre-extst- it hardly requires an apology. As to 

ence of Christ, Vol. III. pp. 384-446) the repetition in the Appendix, the im- 

I wish to have considered as coming portance of the subject must apologize 

properly within the plan of this work, for it. 

and essential to the principal object of Though I have made no formal divi- 

it. Indeed, when I published the Dis- sion of this work, except into separate 

^um7ion9, 1 hesitated whether I should Parts and Sections, tne reader wiU 

publish that part then, or reserve it perceive that I have, in the first place, 

for this History, But the rest of this considered the most important articles 

work was not then ready, and it was of Christian doctrine, and then those 

of too much use for the purpose of the that relate to discipline and the ^ot;em- 

other not to go along with it. I wish ment of the chitrch, 

the gemralarcmtn^U, against the pre- , ^^ ^^ ^ „, ^ ,„^ ^ ,^U„^ 

existence OJ Un/nst, COntamed m oect. this HUtory, is a page containing a few correc- 
VI. of that Sequel (pp. 421-439) to tions, &c. of which I have availed myself for 
Ka Tiarf iVnlarl V AfiPn^Ad in *^*8 edition. The author says, " Having given 
De particularly atienaea ">• the best attention that I can to the several 
In a subject so copious as this, I am remarks which have been made on this work, I 
far from supposing it probable that I have not yet seen any reason to make more than 
fr *;to f i. 'XT- J. J the following correcUont and addittont. It will 
nave made no mistakes, notWltnstana- i,© easily perceived that they are rather favour- 
ing I have used all the care and pre- able than unfavourable to my principal object. 

/»flnfion fliftf T AOTilrl Tf nn V anoh Tip ^^^ ^ ^^^^ convinced of any other oversight, I 

cauuon tnat l coma. II any sucn oe ^-^^^^ ^^^ the same readiness have made the 

pointed out to me, whether it be by a necessaiy alterations.' [Butt.] 
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. TO THE BEVEBEND THEOPfllLUS LINDSEY,' A.M. 

Deajl Fbiekd, equal to, can have a right to presume 

Wishing, aa I do, tliat my name may t^at he wouH have been one of so 

ever be connected as closely with yours small a number. ^ 

after death, aswe have been connected ,. -No person can see m a stronger 

by friendship in life, it is with peculiar ^S^^ "^^^ y^^^^^ *^® mischievous 

satisfaxjtion that I dedicate this work consequences of the coiruptions of that 

(which I am willing to hope wiU be reli^on, which you justly prize, as the 

one of the most useful of my pubHca- "^^st valuable of the gifts of God to 

tion's) to you '^^^ » ^^^» therefore, I natter myself. 

To your example, of a pure love of ^* "^ S^^® yp^ some pleasure to ac- 
truth, and of the most fearless integrity company me m my researcnes into the 
in asserting it, evidenced by the sacn- ^^^^ ^^^ progress of them, as this 
fices you have made to it, I owe much ^l^?^ ^ S^^^ all ^^^ fiends of pure 
ofmy own wishes to imbibe the same S_^^S.^^*yt^? f^f?* safasfacUon 
spirit; though a more favourable edu- tl^at they reflect no discredit on the 
cation and situation in life, by not T^x^?*'^'' \^^®^^' since it wiU be seen 
giving me an opporininity of distin- that they all came m from a foreign 
guishmg myself as you have done, has, ^ ]^^stile quarter. It w^ hkewise 
likewise, not exposed me to the temp- ?:%<i a pleasing presage, that our re- 
lation of acting otherwise; and for ligion will, indue time, purge itself of 
this I wish to be truly thankful. For, everything that debases it, and that 
since so very few of those who profess ^^J^® P^^^^ent prevents its reception 
the same sentiments with youT have l>y those who are ignorant of its nature, 
had the courage to act consistently whether Imng m Christian countnes, 
with them, no person, whatever he or among Mahometans and Heathens, 
may imagim he might have been J^^^^^T <iarkness of that night 

1 mv» 11 4. ji J vr o ,«/.o 1 *t. wliich has for mauy ccutuncs obscurcd 

1 This excellent man died Nov. 8, 1808, in the ^_i.i t* '' ii 

86th year of his ace, having exemplified, both our- holy rehgion, we may Clearly see, 

in active and declining life, the benign and IS past; the mu inning is Opening upon 

corruptions by which it has been obscured. Dr. llgnt Will mcrease, and extend itself 

F^^^S^^'f/^'^"^??^®^!^?^^/^^^^,^ niore and more unto the perfect day. 

in 1769, "at the house of Archdeacon Black- -rr^ _ ^ ix. x. x 'u a a 

bume, at Richmond, whew," says Mr. Belsham, -^^appy are they wJlO Contribute to 

" they passed some days together in that unre- dinuse the pure light of this everlost* 

•erved and delightful interchange of sentiments, ^'/nn nnanfil TIia fimA ia AnmiTio- wTiati 

and in those free and amicable cHscussions which W gospei. ine Xime 18 COmm^ wnen 

would natiirally take place among persons of the detection 01 One error Or prejudice, 

f'^^i?*S?®''^*^.***?^^'^**'*^i^.^^v®fi^" relating to this most important sub- 

non the discoveries of divine revelation held the • j. ®j x i. -l • 

most honourable place, and who were all equally JCCt» and the SUCCesS we have m openiUff 

animated with the same ardent love of truth, and enlarging the minds of men with 

SUJ2'uw"'ir7iiXJ";.1? ^ f ,P*?* to it. mU be far more honour- 

also i>r. Priestley's own Mevioirs. able than any discovery we can make 
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in other branches of knowledge, ot onr no opportunity that is famished us, 
success in propagating them. voluntarily to co-operate with the gra- 

in looking back upon the dismal cious intention of Divine Providence ; 
scene which the 8lK>cking corruptions and let us make that our primary ob- 
of Christianity jferfi&it, we may well ject, which others are doing to promote 
exclaim with Sle''%opliet» How is the their own sinister ends. All those who 
gold become ddm! how is the most jme labour in the discovery and communi- 
gold changed ! But the thorough ex- cation of truth, if they be actuated by 
amination of everything relating to a pure love of it, and a sense of its im- 
Christianity, which has been produced portance to the happiness of mankind, 
by the corrupt state of it, and which may consider themselves as work&rs 
nothing else would probably have led together with God, and may proceed 
to, has been as the refiner* s jire with with confidence, assured that their 
respect to it ; and when it shall have labour in this cause shall not he in 
stood this test, it may be presumed vain, whether they themselves see the 
that the truth and excellency of it will fiuit of it or not. 
never more be called in question. The more opposition we meet with 

This corrupt state of Christianity in these labours, the more honourable 
has, no doubt, been permitted by the it will be to us, provided we meet that 
Supreme Grovemor of the world for opposition with the true spirit of Chns- 
the best of purposes, and it is the same tianity. And to assist us in this, we 
great Being who is also now, in the should frequently reflect that many of 
course of his providence, employing our opponents are probably men who 
these means to purge his floor. The wish as well to the gospel as we do 
civil powers of this world, which were ourselves, and really think they do God 
formerly the chief supports of the service by opposing us. Even preju- 
anti-christian systems, wlio had given dice and bigotry, arising from such a 
"their power and strength unto the principle, are respectable things, and 
beast," Eev. xvii. 13, now begin to entitled to the greatest candour. If our 
hate her, and are ready to " make her religion teaches us to love our enemies, 
desolate and naked," ver. 16. To an- certainly we should love, and, from a 
swer their own political purposes, they principle of love, should endeavour to 
are now promoting various reforma- convince those who, if they were only 
tions in the church ; ^ and it can hardly better informed, would embrace us as 
be doubted, but that the difficulties in friends. ^ 

which many of the European nations The time will come when the cloud, 
are now involving themselves, wHl which for the present prevents our dis- 
make other measures of reformation tinguishing our friends and our foes, will 
highly expedient and necessary. be dispersed, even that day in which 

Also, while the attention oi men in ihe secrets of all hearts will be dis* 
power is engrossed by the difficulties closed to the view of all. In the mean- 
that more immediately press upon them, time, let us think as favourably as pos- 
the endeavours of the friends of refor- sible of all men, our particular oppo- 
mation in points of doctrine pass with uents not excepted; and therefore be 
less notice, and operate without ob- careful to conduct all hostility, with the 
struction. Let us rejoice in the good pleasing prospect that one day it will 
that results from this evil, and omit give place to the most perfect amity. 

You, my friend, peculiarly happy in 
1 JoupK EmjMror of Gtermany, iiad sup- a most placid, as well as a most deter- 

pressed the religious orders, in his dominions, • j ■^' j V xv j. 1 1 

and otherwise controlled the power of the niinea mind, have notmng to blame 

church. Pope Pius VI. paid a visit to Vienna, yourself for in this rQSpect. If, OU any 

£ ^rL^&"SSo';^t^l^"onK*E'S^^5 occasion I have indulged too mnch a/- 
See N. Ann. Beg. III. pp. 64-66. penty, I hope I shall, by your example. 
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learn to correct myself, and without Saviour liiinself not wholly esccepted; 

abating my zeal in the common cause, anticipating with joy the glorious wotti- 

As we are now both of us past the ing of the restf/rredion, when we shall 
meridian of life, I hope we shall be look- meet that Saviour, whose precepts we 
ing more and more beyond it, and be have obeyed, whose spirit we have 
preparing for that world, where we breathed, whose religion we have de- 
shall have no errors to combat, and, fended, whose cup also we may, in some 
conseqaentlj, where a talent for dispu' measure, have arank of, and whose 
tation will be of no use ; but where the honours we have asserted, without 
sph-it of love will find abundant exer- making them to interfere with those of 
CISC ; where all our labours will be of his Father amd ov/r Father, of his God 
the most friendly and benevolent na- am,d ov/r God, that supreme, that great 
ture, and where our employment will and awful Being, to whose will he was 
be its own reward. always most perfectly submissive, and 

Let these views brighten the evening for whose unrivalled prerogative he al- 

of our lives, that evening, which will be ways showed the most ardent zeal, 

enjoyed with more satisfaction, in pro- With the truest affection, 

portion as the day shall have been I am, dear friend, 

iaboriouslv and well spent. Let us. Your brother, 

then, without reluctance, submit to In the faith and hope of the gospel, 

that temporary rest in the ffrave, which j^ Priestley. 
our wise Creator has thought proper to 

appoint for all the human race, our Birmingham, Nov, 1782. 
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CORRUPTIONS OF CHRISTIANITY. 



PAKT I. 

THE HISTOBY OF OPINIONS EELAUNG TO JESUS CHEIST. 



THE INTRODUCTION. aU those who conversed with our Lord 
The tmity of God is a doctrine on which before and after his resurrection, con- 
the greatest stress is laid in the whole sidered him in no other light than 
system of revelation. To guard this simply as " a man approved of God, by 
most important article was the prin- wonders and signs which God <^d by 
dpal object of the Jewish religion ; and, him." Acts ii. 22. 
notwithstanding the proneness of the Not only do we find no trace of so pro- 
Jews to idolatry, at length it fully an- digious a change in the ideas which the 
swered its purjjose in reclaiming them, apostles entertained concerning Christ, 
and in impressing the minds of many as from that of a mem Uke themselves, 
persons of other nations in favour of (which it must be acknowledged weie- 
the same fundamental truth. the first that iJiey entertained,) to that 
The Jews were taught by their pro- of the m^ost high Ood, or one who was 
phets to expect a Messiah, who was to in any sense their m^Jcer or jpreserver, 
be descended from the tribe of Judah, that when their minds were most folly 
and the familv of David, — a person in enlightened, after the descent of the- 
whom themselves and all the nations of Holy Spirit, and to the latest period of 
the earth should be blessed ; but none of their mmistry, they continued to speaik 
their prophets gave them an idea of any of him in the same style ; even when it 
other than a man like themselves in is evident they must have intended to 
that illustrious character, and no other speak of him in a manner suited to his^ 
did they ever expect, or do they expect state of greatest exaltation and glory, 
to this day. ^ Peter uses the simple language above- 
Jesus Christ, whose history answers quoted, of a wami approved of Ood, im-. 
to the description given of the Messiah mediately after the descent of the Spirit: 
by the prophets, made no other preten- and the apostle Paul, giving what may 
Bions; referring all his extraordinary be called the Christian creed, says, 1 
power to God, his Father, who, he ex- Tim. ii. 5, ''There is on« God, and one 
pressly says, spake and acted by him, mediator between God and men, the 
and who raised him from the dead : and man Christ Jesus." He does not say 
it is most evident that the apostles* and the Ood, the Ood-iMtm,, or the 9U^9r^ 
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onjeKtffteinj.liutsiinplytteitKwi Christ »fpe<Mlative aa the nature of the thing 

Jeaua; and nothing can be alleged from is, in few cases has the peace of societj 

the B"ew Testament in faTOor sf any been so much diBturbed. To this very 

higher nature of Christ, except a few day, of snoh importance is the Hubject 

passages interpretad without any regard considered by thonsanda and tens of 

to the context, or the modea of apeech thousands, that they cannot write or 

and opinions of the times in whicn the speali pf it without the greatest zeal, 

books were written, and {n such a man- and without treating their opponents 

ner, in other respects, aa would autho- with the greatest rancour. If good 

rize our proving any doctrine whatever Benae and humanity did not interpose 

fromthem.' tomitigatetherigoorof law, thousands 

Prom this plain doctrine' of tJia Scrip- would be Bacrifi<»d to the oanae of or- 

toreg, a doctnne so consonant to reason thodoxy in this aingle article ; and the 

and the ancient propheoiea, Christians greaieat nnmberof anfferers would pro- 

haveatlengthcometobebevewhattBey bably be in this verj- country, on ac- 

do not pretend to have any conception count of the m^ater weedom of inquiry 

of, and than which it is not poaelble to Vhich prevails here, in consequence of 

frame a more eipreas contradiction, which we entertain and profess the 

For, while ^they cOtfeideV Chtiot aa the greatest diveraity of opioions. 
Bupreme, eternal ' God, the mater of The various steps in this interesting 

heaven and earth, and of Eill things history it ia now my business to point 

visible and invisible, they moreover ao- out, and I wish that all my readers 

knowledge the ;Father and' tbe Holy may atteiui me ^tb bMmaeh coolness 

Spirit to be equally Ooii in the same and impartiality as I trost. I shall my< 

fitted aeuee, aU three eqaal in poww self preserve tiurongh the whole of this 

and glory, and yet all three constitnt- investigation.' - j - ' 

ing no more than one God. , ,_ .J,.j^\.- ,1^.-11 ^ „ _ 

■5-0 a person tie least interested in t^^^t^Z^V^'ti^'^ S^of 

the inquiry, it roust ajq^ear an oq)9ct i'orLhiid.surilnd.tin) iwituid«a..."Thiii>ac£ 

of curiosity to trace by what meanli. i:?'^;?&S'iiSS'f!i^''^S'S^T^'^ 

■-■ J .-™ J ~~-~., j^ tlwoltv at Dnt/PRmnea Di Honand, anno 

and by what steps,, so great aojiange iju^^^a iif;iiA^i^ai» cpmnuaaistMitir 

has taken places and what cirDtunstiin- S° H^tJ^^^JJ^'i^JJj'^^ ?*"";[ iw'iSWta 
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of the world, pn>ved fav^un^ilje to the neeks after that Bimt, aavisg askad mi 

suoo^siYe t)hMig^. An ppinifln, and. HoUand"SI^^T'to°BTiroari*«e'^ toll'hi^'i 

eapeciJUly an ojanii^ adoptad by .gre^t did poi eiaoUy tawv'h-rK they mtaU treat Tho 

nnmbersof mankind,ia totoofartiflered j"A'^'ii,'*!h V"'!!!!' h''"rHL?''1^M''° "'''''*° 

asany other/acim/Mjfora.foritoan- w "Sm^ hi^fin «ffl^\t Dort, a w'S^^S 

not be produced mithiWi aa; fleteoiMte bofo™ Ilolt noUand— a pcrsou-a writiaee boing 

cause, and is thereforca proper o^jeot T^.^c^i^^^£"^x{T^f^n^^i':i 

of pbilosophical m<iujry. In xAis ease buning ii<inuf/b> tiAgy. Hedo)>li>rodanrTin>or- 

I think it not difficuH, to. find cables ™w and bliudMM. Agrtiitiir phiUmlLfopisl I 

aboudantly adequate \a.^fy\paTpow, ?cIi''^iii'''u.i)"^iJor mtoiwe^r of she cstiim't^ed 

^d it is happily in our power, to trace BBgiiah' aiunti la th* ,oiU at Amitodiun, 

almost every atjp by which the changes ^Sta™ not" the'tat^atwipt to ™fiito the 

liave been sucoeseively brought abcnit autbo^ opiuiau '\rt Un B^ui»iit of jtn. * Id 

If the interest thiit maiiind hav« J'Sa.p™foiUteUiB«alBby,«aclionoHhBAibS 

g^ierally taken W anything, wiU.at u«»i,»Mat<.ium..i..im*iWt«ibooia. Ti,™ 

all OOntnbote to mtMeet us in the in- daaCtojiad 'CndnoxtbV ,lDUUeijtu(il..37iui^' 

fail to be highly mtnwfang, Por.per-. un^td Uie fluug." N<«. Uh- ■"!*-- f^ ■»■ 
hfq)8, in so Duaiaeaa ^vhatever' have the ; 

i)WidBof.i«^beat.in(v»a8itated,^iid, ......_ 



OPINIONS CONCERNING CHRIST. 8 

SECTION L in the greatest abhorrence by tlw Jews 

from whom they had separated, and 

QF THB OPINION OP THE ANCIENT JEWISH ^^io oursed them in a solemn manner 

AND GENTOE CHXJECHEs. three times, whenever they met for 

That thie anoitot Jewish church mnst public worship..^ 

have held the opinion that Christ was . In general these ancient. Jewish 

simply a mcm^ and not either Qod Christians retained the appellation of 

AhnigiUy, or. a guper'Cmgelic "being, may Nazarenes, and it may be mferred from 

be concluded from its being the clear Qrigeuj Epiphanius and Eusebius, that 

doctrine of the Scripture, and from .the the l^azarenes and Ebionites were the 

apostles. haying, taught no other; but s&me people, and held the same tenets, 

there, is sufSxjient evidence of the same though some of t^m supposed that 

thing from ecclesiastical history. It is Christ was the son of Joseph as well 

unfortunate, indeed, that there are now as of Hary, while -others of -tihem held 

ext^t 80 few remains of any of tiie that he had no natural father, but had 

writers who immediately succeeded the a miraculous birth.^ Epiphanius, in 

apostles, and especially that we have his account of the.iN'azarene^ (and the 

only a few incoiusiderable fragments of Jewish Christians never we&t. ,by any 

Hegesippua^ a. Jewish Ciiidstian, who other name,) niakes^o mentis of any 

wrote tne history of the church in con- of them believing the divinity of Christy 

tinuation of the Acts of the Apostlee, in any sense of the word^ 

and who travelled to. Home about the It is particularly remarkable that 

year 160; but it is not difficult to col- Hegesippus, in, giving, an. account of 

loot evidence enough in support of my the heresies of liis time, though he 

aasertioit mentions the Cai^ocratians, Yalentin- 

Tho members of the Jewish church ians,' and others, who were gjenerally 

were, in gener&l, in very low drcum- termed Gnostics, (and .who held that 

stances, whidt'may account for their Christ had a pre-ecdstence, abd was 

having fbw persons of learning among man only ih . Appearance,) not only 

theni; on which account they were makes' no mention. of this suppos^ 

much despised. by the richer and more heresy of the Nazarenes or Ebxdnites, 

learnt gentile Christiaiis^ .especially faut says that, in his travels to. Bome, 

sfter the destruction of Jerusalem, b6- where ne spent some time with Anice- 

fore which event all the Christians in tus, and visited the bishops of other 

Judea, (warned by our Saviour's proi- sees, he found that they all held the 

phecies concerning the; desolation of eame doctrine that was tanght in the 

that country,) had retired to the north- law, by the prophets, and by our Lord.^ 

east of the sea of Gralilee. They were What could this' be but the proper 

likewise despised by the Gentiles for Unitarian doctrine held. by the Jews, 

their bigoted adherence to the law of and which he himself had been taught? 

Moses, to the rite of circumcision, and That Eusebius doth not expressly 

other ceremonies of their ancient re- ^ay what this faith was, is no wonder, 

Hgion. And on all these accounts they considering his prejudice against the 

probably got the name of JEbtomtes^ Unitarians of his own time. Se speaks 

which signifies poor and mecm, in the of the Ebionites, as persons whom a 

same manner as many of the early re* maligtiant demon had brought into his 

^rmers from Popery, got the name of power ;^ and though he speaks of them 

Beghardsy and other appeHafcibns of a as holding that Jesus was the son of 

similar nature. The mte.of these an- ' , ■nv.j^v^v.j* n«*«.^ iam vwm,. 9t»\ t « lo^ 
^^^4- T«««*oT. r«l,«:«+:«^«\««« i^Ji^XA * Bpipnami Opera, ld8B. (Haer. 29.) Lp. 124. 

cient Jewisn Unnstians was,.incLeea, (p.) 

181, 
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4 THE CORRUPTIONS OP CHRISTIANITY. 

< 

Joseph as well as of Mary, he speaks Christ is come in the flesh is not of 

with no less virulence of the opinion of God, and this is that spirit of Anti- 

those of his time, who believed the christ, whereof you have heard that it 

miraculous conception, calling their he- should come, and even now alreadv is 

resy madm,e88, Valesius, the translator it in the world." For this was the first 

of Eusebius, was of opinion that the corruption of the Christian religion by 

history of Hegesippus was neglected the maxims of Heathen philosophy, 

and lost by the ancients, on account of and which proceeded afterwards, till 

the errors it contained, and these errors Christianity was brought to a state 

could be no other than the Unitarian little better than Paganism, 

doctrine. It is possible also, that it That Christian writers afterwards 

might be less esteemed on account of should imagine that this apostle alluded 

the very plain, unadorned style in to the Unitarian heresy, or that of the 

which all the ancients say it was Ebionites, in the introduction to his 

written. gospel, is not to be wondered at ; as 

Almost all the ancient writers who nottiing is more common than for men 

speak of what they caU the heresies of to interpret the writings of others ac- 

the two first centuries, say, that they cording to their own previous ideas and 

were of iwo Tcmds; the first were those conceptions of things. On the contrary, 

that thought that Christ ** was man in it seems very evident that, in that in- 

appearance only," and the other that troduction, the apostle alludes to the 

he was " no more than a man."* Tertul- very same system of opinions, which he 

lian calls the former Docetce, and the had censured in his epistle, the funda- 

latter Ebionites. Austin, speaking of mental principle of wMch was that, not 

the same two sects, says, that the the Supreme Being himself, but an ema- 

former believed Christ to be God, but nation fix>m him, to which they gave the 

denied that he was man, whereas the name of I/Oj708,and which they supposed 

latter beheved him to be man, but to be the Christ, inhabited the body of 

denied that he was God. Of this latter Jesus, and was the maker of all things; 

opinion Austin owns that he himself whereas he there affirms, that the Jvopro^ 

was, till he became acquainted with the by which all things were made, was not 

writings of Plato, which in his time a being distinct from God, but God 

were translated into Latin, and in which himself that is, an attribute of God, or 

he learned the doctrine of the Logos, the divine power and wisdom. We shall 

!Now that this second heresy, as the see that the Unitarians of the third 
later writers called it, was really no century, charged the orthodox with 
heresy at all, but the plain simple introducing a new and strange inter- 
truth of the gospel, may be clearly pretation of the word logos.^ 
inferred from the apostle John taking Thatverysystem, indeed, which made 
no notice at all of it, though he censures Christ to have been the etei'nal reason, 
the former, who believed Christ to be or Logos of the Father, did not, pro- 
man only in appearance, in the severest bably, exist in the time of the apostle 
manner. And that this was the only John, but was introduced from the 
heresy that gave him any alarm, is principles of Platonism afterwards, 
evident from his first epistie, chap. iv. But tne Yalentinians, who were only 
ver. 2, 3, where he says that " every a branch of the Gnostics, made great 
spirit that confesseth tnat Jesus Christ use of the same term, not only denomi- 
is come in the flesh (by which he must nating by it one of the sbous in the 
have meant i« <n*lw a mow), is of God." ,„ „ ^ «™-i. . n-i« * ^- v««» 

f\ i.i,« ^xi,^- -u^Jj l,A oo^a «ATr/i-»v « See 5<att«o6r< "Hiatolre Critique de Manl- 

On the other hand, lie says, every eh^ et du ManicWiame," i. p. 540? (P.) "Lea 

spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Ndetiens reproohoient aux Orthodozee, d'tntro- 

duirt un langage strange et nouyeau, en appel- 

> Lardner'B Hist, of Heretio^ p. JT. <i».) laat le Verbe, Filfl de Dleu." L. UI. Ch. vL 

Works, IX. pp. 284, 28«f. Beet. xL 
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gjBtem described by Irenastis, but also Antichrist, who held that Christ was 
one of them that was endowed by all not come in the flesh, or was not truly 
the other asons with some extraordmary man; and woidd he have passed un- 
gift, to which {>erson they gave the name censured those who denied the divinity 
of Jesus, Saviowr, Christ and Logos} of his Lord and Master, if he himself 

The word logos was also frequently had thought him to be true and very 
used by them as synonymous to oson, God, his Maker as well as his Bedeem- 
in general, or anintelligence that sprung, erP We may therefore safely conclude 
mediately or immediately, from the that an opinion allowed to have pre- 
divine essence.^ It is, therefore, almost vailed in his time, and maintained by 
certain, that the apostle John had fre- all the Jewish Christians afterwards, 
^uently heard this term made use of, was what he himself and the other 
in some erroneous representations of apostles had taught them, and there- 
the system of Chrisbanity that were fore that it is the very truth ; and con- 
current in his time, and therefore he sequently that the doctrine of the 
might choose to introduce the same divinity of Christ, or of his being any 
term in its proper sense, as an attribute more than a man, is an innovation, in 
of the Deity, or God himself, and not a whatever manner it may have been 
distinct bemg that sprung from him. introduced. 

And this writer is not to be blamed if, Had tiie apostles explained them- 
afterwards, th^ very attribute was per- selves distinctly and fuilly, as its im- 
sonified in a different manner, and not portance, if it had been true, required, 
as a figure of speech, and consequently on the subject of the 'proper divinity of 
his language was made to convev a very Christ, as a person equal to the Father, 
different meaning from that which he it can never be imagined that the whole 
affixed to it. Jewish church, or any considerable 

Athanasius himself was so far from part of it, should so very soon have 
denying that the primitive Jewish adopted the opinion of his being a 
church was properlv Unitarian, main- rnere man,* To add to the dignity of 
taining the simple numanity and not their Master, was natural, but to take 
the divinity of Christ, that he endea- from it, and especially to degrade him 
vours to account for it by saying, that from being Ood, to being man, must 
** all the Jews were so firmly persuaded j^ave been very unnatur^. To make 
that their Messiah was to be nothing the Jews abandon the opinion of the 
more than a man like themselves, that divinity of Christ in the most qualified 
the apostles were obliged to use great sense of the word, must at least have 
caution in divulging the doctrine of the \yQen as difficult as we find it to be to 
proper divinity of Christ."^ But what induce others to give up the same 
the apostles did not teach, I think we opinion at this day ; and there can be 
should be cautious how we believe, ^o question of their having, for some 
The apostles were never backward to time, believed what the apostles taught 
combat other Jewish prejudices, and on that, as well as on other subjects, 
certainly would have opposed this Qf the same opinion with the Naza- 
opinion of theirs, if it had been an renes, or Ebionites among the Jews, 
error. For if it had been an error at ^Q^e those among the Gentiles whom 
all, it must be allowed to have been an Epiphanius called Alogi, from their 
error of the greatest consequence. ^ot receiving, as he says, the account 

Could it rouse the indignation of the that John gives of the Logos, and the 
apostle John so much as to call those writings of that apostle in general. 

I ireiwei Opera, 1702. L. i. Sect. iv. p. u. (P.) But Lardner, with great probabiHty, 

« Beausobre, I. p. 571. (P.) L. iil. Cli. iJL _ ,^ „ « . « i 

gect iii C* By "mere man," Pnestloy always means a 

» he ' Sententia Dionysii, Athanasii Opera, man approved of God, inspired and miraculously 

16S0. L pp. 653-4. (P.) endowed by God, yet nothing more than a man.] 
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supposes, "tliere never was any such by Justin Martyr, who wrote some 
heresy "* as that of the Alogi, or rather years before him, and who, indeed, is 
that those to whom Epiphanius gave the first writer extant, of the gentile 
that name, were unjustly charged by Christians, after the age of the apostles, 
him with rejecting tiie writings of the And it cannot be supposed that he 
apostle John, since no other person would haviB treated them with so much 
before him makes anymention of such respect, if their doctrine had not been 
athinff, and he produces nothing but very generally received, and on that 
mere hearsay in support of it. It is account less obnoxious than it grew to 
very possible, however, that he might be afterwards. He expresses their 
give such an accotmt of them, in con- opinion concerning Christ, by saying 
sequence of their explaining the Logo» that they made him to be a mere mem, 
in the introduction of John's gospel in (^tX^ip dpBpomo6,y and by this term 
a manner diflPerent from him and others, IrensBUs, and all the ancients, even 
who in that age had appropriated to later than Eusebius, meant a mem 
themselves the name of orthodox. descended firom Tnan, and this phrase- 

Equally absurd is the conjecture of ology is frequently opposed to the doc- 
Epipnanms, that those persons and trine of the miraculous conception of 
others like them, were those that the Jesus, and not to that of his divinity, 
apostle John meant by Antichrist? It It is not therefore to be inferred that 
is a much more natural inference that, because some of the ancient writers 
sincethiswriter allows these tJnitarians Condemn the one, they meant to pass 
to have been contemporary with the a*iy censure upon the other, 
apostles, and that they had no peculiar The manner in which Justin Martyr 
appellation till he himself gave them fi^afesofthose Unitarians who believed 
this of Alogi (and which he is very de- Christ to be the son of Joseph, is very 
sirous that other writers would adopt remarkable, and shows that though 
after him*), that they had not been they even denied the miraculous con- 
deemed heretical in early times, but ception, they were far from being 
held the opinion of the ancient Grentile reckoned heretics in his tirae,^ as they 
chutch, as the Nazarenes did that of were by IrensBus afterwards. He says, 
the Jewish church; and that, notwith- "there are some of our profession too 
standing the introduction, and gradual acknowledge him" (Jesus) "to be the 
prevalence of the opposite wctrine, Christ, yet maintain that he was a 
they were suffered to pass uncensured man bom of man. I do not agr^ with 
and consequentlv without a name, till thenij nor should I be prevaSed upon 
the smallness of their numbers made by ev€^ so many who hold that opi- 
them particularly noticed. nion ; because ^e are taught by Chhst 

It is remarkable, however, that those himself not to receive our doc- 
who held the simple doctrine of the trine from men, but from what was 
humanity of Christ, without asserting -taught W the holy prophets and by 
that Joseph was his natural father, himself."^ 

were not reckoned heretics by Irenseus, This language has all the appearance 
who wrote a large work on the subject of an apology tar an opinion contrary 
of heresies ; and even those who held to the general and prevailing one, as 
^^ot opinion are mentioned with respect that of the humamty of Christ (at 
1 Hfat. of Heretics, p. 446. (P.) Works, IX. least mth the behef of the miraciilous 

p. 516. Lardner's words are". . . My own opinion conception) probably was m lUS time. 

. . ^ . . . is that iku is a flcHHou* heresy, and This writer even speaks of his own 

tn&t there never were any Christiana -^ho rejected -.».;,,:^», -.^ 4.i,« ^,^ ^Zi^*.^-^^^ ^f r^l^^t'o^- 
St. John's Gospel and First Epistle, and yet opinion Ot the pre-existeuce 0* Ohnst, 

received ... the other books of the New Tes- (and he IS the first that we certainly 

tament." "^ 

« jyorr. 51, Sect, lit Opera, I. p. 424. (P.) 
» Ibid. p. 429. (P.) * JHah Edit Thirlby, pp. 284-5. (P.) 
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know to liave mamtamed it, on the prin* more ancient writer, whose sentiments 
eiples on whichit was generally received he adopts, treat the Unitarians, as to 
afterwards,) as a donbtM one, and by say that Theodotus, who appeared 
no means a necessary article of Chris- about the year 190, and who was con- 
tian faith. ** Jesns," says he, ** may demned by Victor the predecessor of 
still be the Christ of God, thongh I Zephyrinns, was the first who held 
shonld not be able to prove his pre- that onr Saviour was a mere man;* 
existence^ as the Son of God who made when in refating their pretensions to 
all things. For though I should not antiquity, he goes no father than to 
prove that he had pre-existed, it will IrensBus, Justm Martyr and Clemens ; 
DO right to say that, in this respect in whose second and spurious epistle 
only, I have been deceived, and not to only it is to be found, and the ancient 
deny that he k the Christ, if he kynme, not now extant, but in which, 
appears to be a man bom of men, and being poetical compositions, divinity 
to have become Christ by election."^ was probably ascribed to him, in some 
This is not the lan^age oi a man very figurative and (j[ualified sense ; though 
confident of his opinion, and who had £}u8ebius in his own writings alone 
the sancti(»i. of the majority along might have found a refutation of his 
withhnn. assertion. Epiphanjus, speaking of the 

The reply of Tiypho the Jew, with same Theodotus, says, that his heresy 
whom, the dialogue^ he is writing is was abranch(a7ro<nrapr;ia)ofthatofthe 
rapposed to be held, is also remarkable, Alogi, which sufficiently implies that 
showing in what light the Jews will they existed before him.* 
always consider any doctrine which The Alogi, therefore, appear to have 
makes Christ to be more than a man. been the earliest gentile Christians, and 
He says, ''Thc^-who think that Jesus Dr. Berriman . supposes them to have 
was a man, ana, being chosen of God, been a branch of the Ebionites.^ In 
was anointed Christ, appear to me to fact, they must have been the same 
advance a more probable opinion than among tJie Gentiles, that theEbionites 
yours. For all of us expect that Christ were among the Jews. And it is re: 
w^ be bom a man from men, CapOfrnwos markable that, as the children of Israel 
ff£ cpr^pcMTON',) and that EHas will come retained the worship of the one true God 
taanomt him. If hetherefore be Christ, all the time of Joshua, and of those of 
he must by all means be a man bom of his contemporaries who outlived him ; 
man." 2 so the generality of Christians retained 

It is well known, and mentioned by the same faith, believing the strict unity 
Ensebins, that the Unitarians in the of God, and the proper humanity of 
primitive church, always pretended to Christ, all the time ot the apostles and 
be the cddeet Christians, tnat the apos^ of those who conversed with them, but 
ties themselves had taught their doc- began to depart from that doctrine pre- 
trine, and that it generally ijrevailed sently afterwards; and +he defection 
tiU the time of Zejmyrinus, bishop of advanced so fast, that in about one cen- 
Kome, but that from that time it was tury more, the original doctrine was 
corrupted ;^ and as these Unitarians gjeneraljy reprobated and deemed here- 
arecajlediic2to^<B (common and ignorant tical. The manner in which this cor- 
people) by TertuUian, it is more natural ruption of the ancient doctrine was in- 
to look for ancient opinions among troduced, I must now proceed to ex- 
them, than among the learned who are plain, 
more apt to innovate. With such mani- ^ 
fest nnfaimess does Eusebius, or a 5 fl^r! 54, Opera, i. p. 462. (P.) 

* "An Historical Account of uie Trinitarian 
> JHal Edit. Thirlby, pp. 283-4. (P.) Controversy,'* 1726, p. 82. (P.) 

« Ibid. p. 236. (P.) 
» Hist. L. V. C. xxviU. p. 262. (P.) ^— 
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SECTION H. ^^^ i '^^ 7^^ ■miii. trae magnanimity, 
he does not so about to palliate tne 

OF THE nEKT STEP THAT WAS MADE ^^.^^ i,„t LvS to the borinthians 

TOWARDS THE DEmcATioN 07 CHBiST, (g^,„^g „f ^.y^ ^jt^st people among the 
BT THE PEuaoNmcATiON OP THE Greeks, and fond of AdJ' philosophy), 
^^^^^^' ^ that he was determined to know nothing 

As the greatest things often take among them but "Jesns Christ and 
their rise from the smaUest beginnings, him crucified :" for though this circum- 
so the worst things sometimes proceed stance was " unto the Jews a stum- 
from good intentions. This was cer- bling-block, and unto the Greeks fooHsh- 
tainlj the case with respect to the on- ness," it was to others " the power of 
gin of Christian Idolatry. Allthejearly Grod and the wisdom of God." 1 Cor. 
heresies arose from men who wished i. 23, 24. For this circumstance at 
well to the gospel, and who meant to which they caviUed, was that in which 
recommend it to the Heathens, and es- the wisdom of Gcod was most conspicu- 
pecially to philosophers among them, ous; the death and resurrection of a 
whose prejudices they found great dif- man, in aAl respects like themselves, 
ficidty m conquering. Now we learn being better calculated to give other 
from the writings of the apostles them- men an assurance of their own resur- 
selves, as well as from the testimony of rection, than that of any super-angelic 
later writers, that the circumstance at being, the laws of whose nature they 
which manland in general, and espe- might think to be very different from 
ciaUy the more philosophical part of those of their own. But, "since by man 
them, stumbled the most, was the doc- came death, so by man ca/me also the re- 
trine of a crucified Saviov/r, They surrection of the dead." ICor. xv. 21. 
jcould not submit to become the dis- Later Christians, however, and espe- 
ciples of a man who had been closed cially those who were themselves at- 
upon a cross, like the vilest malefactor, tached to the principles of either the 
Of this objection to Christianity we find Oriental or the Greek philosophy, un- 
traces in all the early writers, who wrote happily took another method of remov- 
in defence of the gospel against the un- ing this obstacle; andinstead of explain- 
believers of their age, to the time of ing the wisdom of the divine dispen- 
Lactantius ; and probably it may be sations in the appointment of a man, a 
found much later. He says, " I know person in all respects like unto Ms 
that many fly from the truth out of brethren, for the redemption of msn, 
their abhorrence of the cross."^ We, and of his dying in the most public and 
who only learn from history that cru- indisputable manner, as a foundation 
cifixion was a kind of death to which for the clearest proof of a real resurrec- 
^laves and 'the vilest of malefactors tion, and also of a painful and ignomi- 
were exposed, can but very imperfectly nious death, as an example to his fol- 
£nter into their prejudices, so as to feel lowers who might be exposed to the 
what they must nave done with respect same, &c., &c., they began to raise the 
to it. The idea of a man executed at dignity of the person of Christ, that it 
T[>^bum, without anything to distin- might appear less disgraceful to be 
guish him from other msilefactors, is ranked amongst his disciples. To make 
but an approach to the case of our this the easier to them, two things 
Saviour. chiefly contributed ; the flrst was the 

The apostle Paul speaks of the cruci- received method of interpreting the 
fixion of Christ as the great obstacle Scriptures among the learned Jews, 
to the reception of the gospel in his and the second was the philosophical 

Lactantii Epitome (Divinarum Institutio- opinions of the heathen world, which 

iium),m8. c.ii. p. 143. (P.) •• Scio equidem i^q^ ^y^Qj^ begun to infect the Jews 

xnultos, dum abhorrent nomen crucis, refugere ,t ■» ° 

a^eritate." Opera, 1748, II. p. 88. themselves. 
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It has been obsorved that after tbe method of allegorizing still farther, 
translation of the Old Testament into But the fathers who followed them, by 
Greek, which was done probably in the employing both the methods, and mix- 
time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of ing their own philosophy with Chris- 
Egypt, in consequence of which the tianity, at length converted an innocent 
Jewish religion became better known allegory into what was little better than 
to the Greeks, and especially to the Pagan idolatry, 
philosophers of Alexandria, the more It had long been the received doc- 
leamed of the Jews had recourse to an trine of the East, and had gradually 
allegorical method of interpreting what spread into the western parts of the 
they found to be most objected to in world, that besides the supreme divine 
their sacred writings; and by this mind, which had existed without cause 
means pretended to find in the books from all eternity, there were other 
of Moses, and the prophets, all the great intelligences, of a less perfect nature, 
principles of the Greek philosophy, and which had been produced by way of 
especially that of Plato, which at that emanation from the great original 
time was most in vogue. In this method mind, and that other intelligences, less 
of interpreting Scripture, Philo, a and less perfect, had, in like manner, 
learned cfew of Alexandria, far excelled proceeded from them : in short, that 
aU who had gone before him ; but the all spirits, whether demons, or the souls 
Christians of that city, who were them- of men, were of this divine origin. It 
selves deeply tinctured with the prin- was supposed by some of them that 
ciplesofthe same pjhilosophy, especially even matter itself, which thev con- 
Clemens Alexandrinus and Origen,who sidered as the source of all evil, had, in 
both believed the pre-existence of souls, this intermediate manner, derived its 
and the olher distinguishing^ tenets of existence from the Deity, though others 
Platonism, soon followed his steps in supposed matter to have been eternal 
the interpretation of both the Old and and self-existent. For it was a maxim 
the New Testament.^ with them all, that " nothing could be 

Onemethodof allegorizing, which took created out of nothing." In this man- 
its rise in the East, was the personifi- ner they thought they could best 
cation of things without Hfe, of which account for the origin of evil, without 
we have many beautiful examples in supposing it to be the immediate pro- 
the books of Scripture, as of wisdom duction of a good being, which the 
by Solomon, of the dead by Ezekiel, original divine mind was always sup- 
and of sin and death by tne apostle posed by them to be. 
Paul. Another mode of allegorizing In order to exalt their idea of Jesus 
was finding out resemblances in things Christ, it being then a received opinion 
that bore some relation to each other, among the philosophers that all souls 
and then representing them as types had pre-existed, they conceived his 
and antitypes to each other. The soul not to have been that of a common 
apostle Paul, epecially if he be the man (which was generally supposed to 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, have been the production of inferior 
has strained very much, by the force of beings), but a principal emulation from 
imagination, to reconcile the Jews to the divine mind itself, and that an 
the Christian religion, by pointing out intelligence of so high a rank either 
the analogies wmch he imagined the animated the body of Jesus from the 
rites and ceremonies of the Jewish beginning, or entered into him at his 
religjion bore to something in Chris- baptism. There was, however, a ^eat 
tianity. Clemens Eomanus, but more diversity of opinion on this subject ; 
especially Barnabas, pushed this and, indeed, there was room enough 

i"LoP]atoTH8medevoild,ouE8aaitouchaiit ^^^ i> ^^ ^ systejn wWch WM not 

le verbe Piatonicien." 1700, p. 145. (P.) founded on any observation but was 
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the mere creatnre of fancy. But all was that, whereas the earliest of these 
these philosophizing Christians had philosophizing Christians supposed, in 
the same general object, which was to general, that the world was made by 
make the religion of Christ more re- some superior intelligence of no benevo- 
pntable, by adding to the dignity of lent nature, and that the Jewish re- 
onr Lord's person. ligion was prescribed by the same being, 

Thns, according to Lardner, Cervn* or one very much resembling him, and 
thuBt one of the first of these philoso- that Christ was sent to rectify the im- 
phizing Christians, " taught one Su- perfections of both ^stems ; those who 
preme God, but that the world was not succeeded them, and whose success at 
made by him, but by an^ls ; " that length gave them the title of orthodox, 
Jesus " was a man bom of Joseph and corrupted the genuine Christian prin- 
Mary, and that at his baptism, the ciple no less, by supposing that Christ 
Holy Ghost, or the Christ, descended was the being who, under God, was 
upon him ; " that Jesus "died and rose himself the maker of tiie world, and the 
again, but that the Christ was-impas- medium of all the divine communica- 
sible." * On the other hand, Marcion tions to man, and therefore the author 
held that Christ was not bom at all, c^ the Jewish religion, 
but that " the son of God took the ex- As Plato had travelled into the East, 
terior form of a man, and appeared as it is ^rol^able that he there learned the 
a man; and without beiuff bom, or do<rtanne of divine emanations, and got 
gradually growing np to the full stai- his ideas- of the origin of this visible 
tare of a man, he showed himsetf at system. But he sometimes expresses 
once in Galilecj as a man ffrowri."^* mmlself so temperately on the subject, 
AU the heretics, however, of this class, that he seems to have only allegomed 
whose philosophy was more properly what is true with respect to it; speak- 
that of the East, thought :it was un- ifig of the divine mind as having ex- 
worthy of so exalted a person as the isted from eternity, but having within 
proper Christ \k> be truly a man, and itself ideas or arbhetypes of whatever 
most of them thought he had no real wosto exist without it, and saying that 
flesh, but only the appearance of it, and the imlnediftHe seat of these ideas, or the 
whafc was incapable of feeling pain, &o; intelligence which he styled Logos, was 

These opinions the apostles, and es- that &om which the visible creation 
pecially John, had heard of, and he re- immediately spmng. However, it was 
jected them, as we have seen, with the to this principle in the divine mind, or 
greatest indignation. However, this this being, derived from it, that Plato, 
did not put a sto^ to the evilj ihoae according to Lactantius, gave the name 
philosophizing Christians either having of a second Odd, saying, "the Lord and 
ingenuity enough to evade those cen- maker of the universe, whom we justly 
Bures, by pretenoing these were not their call God, made a second God, visible and 
opinions, but others somewhat different sensible." • 

from theirs, that properly fell under By this means, however, it was, that 
them, or new opimons really different this Xo^'oe, originally an attri&w^e of the 
from them, (but derived in £Eict from the divine mind itself, came to be repre- 
Mne source, and having the same evil sented, first by the philosophers, and 
tendency,) rising np in the place of then by philosophizing Christians, as 
them ; for they were all calculated to an intefUgent principie or being, dis- 
grve more dignity, as they imagined, to tinct from God, though an emanation 
Sie person of their master. The. most from him. This doctrine was but too 
remarkable change in these opinions convenient for those who wished to re* 

» Epitome, C. xlii. p. 106. (P.) ''Dominus et 
1 Hist, of Hereticfl, p. 150. (P.) Worke, IX. factor imivei-sorum, quern Deum vocari existi- 
p. 825. maTimiis, secundum fecit Deum, visibilom et 

* Ibid. p. 227. (P.) Worki^ DC. pp. 878-9. scnsibilem.*' Opera, IL v. 80. 
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eommend the religion of Ghrist. Ao- between tlie two ertremesJ We also 
cordingly, they immediately fixed npon find that the Chaldee paraphrasts of the 
this Logos as the intelligence which Old Testament, often render the word 
either animated the body of Christ, or of Qod, as if it was a being, distinct 
which was in some inexplicable manner from God, or some angel who bore the 
united to his sonl ; and by the helj) of name of God, and acted by deputation 
the allegorical method of interpreting from him. So, however, it has been 
the Sonptures, to which they had been interpreted, though with them it might 
sufficiently accustomed, they easily be no more than an idiom of speech, 
found. authorities there for their opin- The Christian philosophers having 
kms. once got the idea that the Logos might 

Thus, since we read in the book of be interpreted of Christ, proceeded to 
Psalms, that hy the word of the Lord explain what John says of the Logos, 
(which, in the translation of the Seven- in the introduction of his gospel, to 
■^j is the Logos) the heavens were made, mean the same person, in direct oppo- 
^0. they concluded that this Logos was sition to what he really ineant, which 
Christ, and thereforoi that, under God, wag that the Logos, by which all things 
lie. was the maker of the world. They were made, was not a being, distinct 
also -applied ta him what Solomon says from God, but God himself, being his 
oi wisdom, as having been in the hegin- attribute, his wisdom and power, dwel- 
ning with Qod, and employed by him ling in Christ, speaking and acting by 
in making the world, in the book of him. Accordingly we find some of the 
Proverbs. But there is one particular earlier Unitarians charging those who 
passap^ein the book of Psalms in which were called orthodox with an innova- 
they imagined that the origin of the tion in their interpretation of the term 
Logj^Si by way of emanation from the Logos. " But thou wilt tell me some- 
divine mmd, is most clearly expressed, thing strange, in saying that the Logos 
which is what we render, M'y heaH is is the Son." HippolytusoontraNoetum, 
indUiiyg a good matter, Psaom xlv. 1, quoted by Beausobre.* 
tlaaamMerhemg Logos mtheSeventji "We find noihms like di/oinity as- 
and the verb epevyofuvot throwing ojit. cribed to Christ before Justin Martyr, 
Nothing can appear to us more un- who, fix)m being a philosopher, became 
grounded than tnis supposition, and yet a Christian, but always retained the 
we find it in all the writers who treat peculiar habit of his former profession. 
of the divinity of Christ for several cen- As to Clemens Bomanus, who was cen- 
turies, in ecclesiastical history. A/ter temporary with the apostles, when h0 
this we cannot wonder at their being at is speaking in the highest terms con- 
no loss for proofs of their doctrine in ceming Christ, he only calls him the 
any part of Scripture. so&ptre of the majesty of Qod? Whethei? 

But Philo, the Jew, went before the Justin Martyr was the very first who 
Christians in the personification of the started the notion of the pre-existened 
Logos, and in ttiis mode of interpreting of Christ, and of his supjer-angelic 0!r 
what is said of it in the Old Testament, divine nature, is not certain, but we are 
For he caUs this divine word a second not able to trace it any higher. We 
Qod, and sometimes attributes the ere- find it, indeed, briefly mentioned in the 
ation of the world to this second God, Shepherd of Herman, but though this 
thinking it below the majesty of the is supposed by some to be the Hermas 
great God himself. He also calls mentwrned by Paul, and to have written 
this T>ersonified attribute of God his ,« «, ™ x . ^ n^» /... 

VfM»ToyoPOS, or his first-horn, and the g8_io7; and Le Clerc's Comment on the InAS- 
i^mage of Qod. He also says, that he duction to the First Chajiter of John. (P.) 

is neither unbegotten, like God, nor ^^His^t^re,i.^.5io. [P.) h.m.Ch,Yi.^ect.j^ 
begotten, as we are, but the middle 3 sputie, Sect, xvi (P.) 
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towards the end of the first century, Logos, which he found ready formed to 

others suppose this to be the work of his hands in the works of Philo, and 

one Hermes, brother of Pius, Bishop of that he introduced it into the Christian 

Borne, and to have been written about system; that IrensBUS, who was also 

the year 141, or perhaps later; and as educated among the philosophers, about 

this work contains such a pretension to the same time, did tne same thing ; or 

visions and revelations, as I cannot but that others, who were themselves suffi- 

think unworthy of the Hennas men- ciently pre-disposed to act the same 

tioned by Paul, I cannot help being of part, should foUow their example? 

this opinion. He says, " having seen That the doctrine of the separate 

an old rock and a new gate, they repre- divinity of Christ was at first nothing 

sent the son of God, who was more an- more tnan a personification of a divine 

cient than any creature, so as to be pre- attribute, or of that wisdom and power 

sent with the Father at the creation, ad by which God made the world, is evi- 

condendomi creaturam"^ The book was dent from the manner in which the 

written in Greek, but we have only a earliest writers who treat of the subject 

Latin version of it. mention it. Justin Martyr, who was 

Justin Martyr being a philosopher, the first who undertook to prove that 

and writing an apology for Christian- Christ was the medium of the divine 

ity to a philosophical Koman emperor, dispensations in the Old Testament, as 

would naturally wish to represent it in that " he was the person sometimes 

what would appear to him and other called an ^n^eZ, and sometimes (toc2 and 

philosophers, the most favourable light; Lord, and that he was the mem who 

and this disposition appears by several sometimes appeared to Abraham and 

circumstances. Thus he represents Jacob, and he that spake to Moses from 

virtuous men, in all preceding ages, as the fiery bush," * does it, as we have 

being in a certam sense, Christicms ; seen above, with a considerable degree 

and apologizing for calling Christ the of diffidence; saying, that "ii he should 

son of Ood, he says, that " this cannot not be able to prove his pre-existence, 

be new to them who speak of Jupiter it would not .tnerefore follow that he 

as having sons, and especially of Mer- was not the Christ." And as new 

cury, as his interpreter, and the in- opinions do not readily lay firm hold 

structor of all men, (\oyop top ipfirfvtV' on the mind, forms of expression adapt- 

Tucop Km iravroiP bihaa-Kcikop)" ^ On the ed to preceding opinions, will now and 

same subject he says, " If Christ be a then occur ; and as good sense will, in 

mere man, yet he deserves to be called all cases, often get the better of imagi- 

the Son of God, on account of his wis- nation, we sometimes find these early 

dom, and the Heathens called God (i.e. writers drop the personification of the 

Jupiter), the father of gods and men ; Logos, and speak of it as the mere 

and if, in an extraordinary manner, he atmbute of God. 

be the Logos of God, this is common Thus Theophilus, who was contem- 

with those who call Mercury the Logos porary with Justin, though a later 

that declares the will of God, Qaoyop writer, says, that when God said let us 

Tov irapa Beov ayyeXriKopy* ^ make man, he spake to nothing but 

With this disposition to make his his own logos, or wisdom ;^ and, ac- 

religion appear in the most respectable cording to Origen, Christ was the 

light to the Heathens, and having him- eternal reason, or wisdom of God. He 

self professed the doctrine of Plato, can says, that, " by the second God, we 

it be thought extraordinary, that he mean only a virtue " (or perhaps power) 

eagerly caught at the doctrine of the " which comprehends all other virtues, 

» Herma Pastor, L. iii. Sim. ix. Sect. xii. p. or a reason which comprehends all 

115. (P.) Wake's Oen. Epist. Ed. 4, p. 820. 
a Apol. I. Ed. Thirlby, p. 81. (P.) 4 Dial. Edit. Thirlby, p. 264. (P.) 

• Ibid. p. 83. (P.) » Ad Jtttolycum, 1684,1.11. p. 114. (P.) 
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other reasons, and tliat this reason Father who begat, and the Son who is 
(kayos) is particularly attached to the begotten."* 

soul of Christ." ^ Also, explaining Tertullian, whose orthodoxy in this 
John i. 3, he says, " God can do respect was never questioned, does not 
nothing without reason (yrapa \oyov), seem, however, to nave any difficulty 
ie. without himself " (Trap' eavrov).^ in conceiving how this business was, 

Athenagoras, who wrote in the se- but writes in such a manner, as if he 
cond century, calls Christ the first pro- had been let into the whole secret; 
duction (yevmjfui) of the Father ; but and we see in him the wretched expe- 
says he was not always actually pro- dients to which the orthodox of that 
duced (yevofiivov), for that from the age had recourse, in order to convert a 
beginning, God, being an eternal mind, mere attribute into a real person. For 
had reason (\oyos) in himself, being it must be understood that when the 
from eternity rational Oioyucos).^ doctrine of the divinity of Christ was 

Tatiau, who was also his contem- first started, it was not pretended, 
porary, gives us a faller account of this except by Irenseus in the passage above 
matter. He says, " when he (that is, quoted (who was writing against per- 
God) pleased, the word {logos) flowed sons who pretended to more knowledge 
from his simple essence; and this word of this mysterious business than him- 
not being produced in vain, became the self), that there was anything tmi/n* 
first-begotten work of his spirit. This telligihle in it, or that could not be 
we know to be the origin of the word : explained. Everything, indeed, in 
but it was produced by division, not that age, was called a rmjstery that 
by s&pa/roMon, for that which is divided was reputed soared, and the knowledge 
(JliepurBtv) does not diminish that from of which was confined to a few ; but 
which it derives its power. For, as the idea of tmintelUgihle, or tnea^2i- 
many torches maybe Hghted from one, cable, was not then affixed to the woi^ 
and yet the light of the first torch is mystery. The heathen mysteries, from 
not diminished, so the word (logos) pro- wnich the Christians borrowed the 
ceeding from the power of the Father, term, were things perfectiy well known 
does not leave the Father void of logos, and understood by those who were 
Also, if I speak and you hear me, I initiated, though concealed from ihe 
am not void of8peech(Zo^o«) on account vulgar, 
of my speech (togos) going to you." * " Before all things," says this writer. 

If IrensBus had flus idea of the "God was alone; but not absolutely 
generation of the Logos, as no doubt alone, for he had with him his own 
ne had, it is no wonder that he speaks reason, since God is a rational being; 
of it as a thing of so wonderful a This reason the Greeks called Logos, 
nature. " If any one," says he, " asks which word we now render 8ermo» 
TLB, how is the Son product from the And that you may more easily under- 
Father, we tell him that whether it stand this from yourself, consider that 
be called generation, ntmcupation, or you, who are made in the image of God, 
ada^pertion, or by whatever other name and are a reasonable being, have reason 
this ineffable generation be called, no within yourself. When you silently 
one knows it ; neither Valentinus, nor consider with yourself, it is by mftans 
Marcion, nor Satuminus, nor BasiHdes, of reason that you do it." • 

nor Angels, nor Archangels, nor Piin- . l. ii c. xxviiL p. m. (P.) . 

Cipallties, nor Powers ; but only the • "Ante omnia, Deus erat solus . . . Cetemm 

ne tunc quidem solus ; babebat, enim, secum^ 
rationem suam . . . Rationalis etiam Deus 




IfotkB, lese, p. W5. (P.) tipso rationem, qui es animal rationale . . , Vid« 
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XJi)on this stating of the cctoe^ it was tinned to the council of NicCi and 
natural to object, that the reason of a even afterwards. For Lactantius, who 
man can never be converted into a sub' was tutor to the son of Oonstantine, 
stance, so as to constitute a thinkiDg gives us the same account of this 
being, distinot from the man himself, business, with some little variation^ 
But, he says, that though this is the teaching us to distinguish the Son of 
case with respect to man, yet nothing Grod from the angels, whom he like- 
can proceed n-omGod but what is sub- wise conceived to pe emanations from 
stantial. "You will say," says he, the divine mind. "How," says he, 
" but what is speech ;besiaes a word or " did' he beget him P (that is Cfhrist). 
eov/nd, something unsubstantial and The Sacred Scriptur<^ inform us that 
incorporeal? But I say tha,t notl^iiig the Scm of God is the sermo or ratio 
unsubstantial and incorporeal can pro- (the speech, or reason^ of God, also 
ceed'from God, be(iause it dpes not that the otlier c^els iaore the breath of 
proceed from what is itself unsubstan- God, epiriiud BeL But sermo (speech) 
tial.; nor can that want substance, is breath emitted,, together with a 
which pioceeds &om so grJBat a sub- voice, expressive of. something ; and 
stance.^ because speech and hreathin^ proceed 

Having in this manner (lame eiiough from different parts, there is. a great 

to be sure) got over .the great difficulty cUfference between tbe Son of God and 

of the conversion of a xf^er^ attHhute the/other angels. For they are mere 

into a ^h'8tmce,'BiDd si 'thinking sub- silent breathings {spiritua taciti), be- 

stance too, tlus wliter proceeds to as- cause they "were created not to teach 

certsdn the time when this conversion the knowledge .of God, but for service 

took place; and hej together ^witii aU (ad ministrandum]|, . Bub he being 

the eatly: .Fathers, sajrs that it was also a hrealJimg (sporitus^ yet proceed? 

at the Very inslianii ^f the creation, in^ from the mouth of God with a 

"Then," toys he> '" did this speech voiceand sound, is the iaori; for this 

assume its form ntdr-fhress, its sMmd reason, because he was to be a teacher 

and vdvce, wjidn G^ .^id, Znst there he of the » knowledge, of God," &c^ He 

Ught Thisisiithe pejfeet naiavitv of tiierefore calls Turn spvritus vocalis. 

the word, irhemit pQ-QceedeAfrom Qod^ Then^in order to account for our breath- 

From this time making him equal to uigs not proiiucing sixnilar spirits, he 

himself** (by which )>hra8e, h'OWferer, says that " our breathings are dissohi- 

we are onl^ to xinderstand like himself) hlB, becauise we are mortal, but the 

" from which procession he; became his breathings of God are permanent; they 
son, his first-born, "and: only begotten, 

before all thingrs." * . « Lactantii Opera. 156(0. Inirt. L. iv. Sect; viit 

Thismetholofexplaicdn^the otigm $Sil^^^i»S?n«^S3, S?^»^^:'iS 

Ot tne personatlty pt tne ijOgod <JOU- tainen sancteu Uteno docent, in quitua cautum 

' est, ilium Dei filium, Dei .-esse sermonem, siv^e 
quuxn tacitus tecum, f 
noc ipsuia agi intra te. 
pp. 502-3. Tertulliftm 

1 Quid est enim, dioee, sermo nisi vox, et tonus niam spizitiis et sermd diversib' portibus pro- 

oris . . . vacuum nesdo quid, et inane, et incot- ferunter, siquidem spiritos naribus, ore sermo 

porale? At ego nihil dioo de Deo inafie et va^ procedit, magna ihter hunoDei filium et oaeteros 

Guum prodire potuisse, ut noh deinani et vacuo angeloe differentia est. llli' enim ex Deo taciti 

prolatum, nee cafere substanUa, quod de tanta spmtus exierunt; quia non ad doctrinam Del 

substantia processit^ &o,\ Ibid; C vii.pp. {M)3r4. tradendam; sed ad nUnisJberiumcreabantur. Ille 

(P.) >'*>- < veto cum sit et ipso spiritus, tamen ciun voce ac 

s Tunc . . . ipse sermo specjLem et oxixatum sono ex Dei ore processit, sicut verbum, ea soili- 

suum sumit, sonum et vocem, quun^ diclt.Deus cet ratione, quia voce ejus ad populum fucrat 

fiat lux. Hadc est ns^ivitasjperfecta sennonis, usurus; id est, quod illo magister futurus esset 

dam ex Deo procedit . . .-ExSnde eumparem doctrinse Dei et cdelestis arctmi ad homines per- 

«ibl faciens, de quo jMrocedendo fiHus factus est fereiidi : quod ipsum iMimo locutus est, ut per 

primogenitus, ut ante omnia gttiitus, et imigeni- aum ad nos loqueretur, et ille vocom Dei ao 

haa, ut solus Deo geoiitus. Ibid. p. fiOS, (P.) voluAtatexn nobis revelarot." Opera, L p. 880. 
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Uve and feel, because he is imzaortal, of the council of Nice, for Lactantiua 
the giver of sense and life." ^ says, ** God, before he undertook the 

AS the early Fathers speak of Christ making of the world, produced a holy 
as not having existed always, except as and incorruptible spirit, which he mi^ht 
reason exists in man, viz. an attribute caU his Son ; and afterwards he by mm 
of the Deity ; and for this reason they created innumerableother spirits, whom 
speakof the Father as not having been he calls angels J' ^ The churchy says 
a Father always, but onlv from the Hilary, >' knows one unbegotten God, 
time that he made the world. " Befi>re and one only begotten Son of Gbd. It 
anything was made," say^ Theoj^us, acknowledges the Father to be [eternal 
''God had the logos for his council; and] without origin, audit acknowledges 
being his vovs or ^poyiytrt; (reason or the origin of the Son from eternity, not 
understanding); but when he pro- himself without beginning, but £rom 
oeeded to pr(3uoe what he had deter- lidm whois without be^iomng {ah mi" 
mined upon, he then emitted the Zo^os^ ^kblnU),''^ It is not unpossible that 
the first-boni of everjr creature, not Hilary might have an idea of the eter- 
emptying himself of lojfos (reason), but nal generation of the Son, thoughr the 
Xffyov yimnftm (b^ettm^ reason), and fathers before the council of Nice had 
always .cony ersing with his own2<^o«"'' ao such idea. For ;the = Platonists .in 
(reason). general thought that the creation waa 

Justm Martyr also gives the same from. eternity, there never havingbeeu 
explanation 01 the emission of the any time in which -^the Divine Being 
Zo^o« from: God, wii^ont depriving him- did not act. But,, in general, by the 
aek of reason, and he illustrates it by phrase from et&rnity,. and h^ore aZl 
what we observe in. onrselvefii. . -For, ^ime, &c., the ancient Christian writers 
^'inuttering mnr word," he says, *' wie seem to have meant any period before 
beget a word (togos), not' taking any- the creation of the world. 
tfaug firicHth ourselves,' so as to be Consistently with, this >epresenta- 
lessened by it^ bst> as we sea one fire tion, but veiy incousistentl;^ with the 
produced ttom anotiiier." * n^odem doctrine of the. "yrinity, the fa- 

Clemens Alexandrinua calls the Fa- thers supposed the Son of God to h^ye 
ther alone t£>^tAo1«^6ie^ri9imnlgr(alrapxoi^) been b^otten vohmtarily, so that it 
aend immediateb^iaf^r he oharactenzefl depended' . upon the Father himself 
the Son,a8theS6j7immi9;andthe!^«^- whether he would have a son or not, 
fruits of thiigs (flpxnv law andpx^v t^p ** I will produce .you another testimony 
oyrcDv) from whom we must learn the from the Scriptures," says Justin Mar- 
Father of all, the most ancient and be- tyr, " that in the beginning, before all 
neficent of beings.^ Tertullian expressly the creatures, God begat firom himself 
Bays tiiat God was uot always a father a[ certain reasonable i>ower {^vvofup 
or a judge, since he could notbe a father Xdyt*o;v) who by the spirit is sometimes 
before he had a son, nor a judge before called ^A,e glory of God, sometimes €hd, 
sin ; and therie was a time ivhen both sometimes the Lord and Logos, because 
sin and^the «o»- (which made Gtodtobe he iS'Snbsiervient to his Father's will, 
Aj^id&inxidi Si father) were not."^- and was begotten at his Father's plea- 

■ This liUgnage was hdd at the time sure."^ 
. Lacta^tii ope^, liRJo. list. L. WJ Sect vitf/ " ^ovatiau says, :« God the Father is 

pp.STOrl- ('•).^0«*'*«pWtu8ditaK)lubUe88imt, ' « Inst. L. Iv. C. yf. p. 8M. (P.) "Deusigtt^r 

qoia morbilef iniknufl.: p^iautem siuiitu^ efr machfnator oonstitutorque rerum;...aiiteqQum 

Tiviiut et zpanent Qt s^^unt ; duia ipse immQr- prssdarum hoc opus mundl adoriretur, sanctum 

taUs ^it et sensus etTitsB.dator. .Opsra, L p. 290.' et incOTruptibilem dpiritilm genuit, quern Filium 

" a Ad Autolycmu/L, Up. 120.' (P. ) * . ' - ; nttneaparet Et quamvlB alios postea innumera- 

* Dial. Edit. Tbirlby, pp.. 266-7. (P.) biles per ipsuuLcreavisset, quos angeloB dicj;inu8," 

« Strom. L. vii. Op^,p'. 700. (P.) Sk, Opera, I. p. 284. ' 

» Ad HertnAgenett, C. flL p. 284. Part*, 1675. ' DeTrinitate, L. iv. (P.) 

IF.) . 8 i>ial. Ed. Thirlby, p. 26<f. C'.) 
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therefore tlie maker and creator of *all all the persons in the Trinity. Bnt it 
things, who alone hath no origin, in- might well be expected, that the ad- 
visilue, immense, immortal and eternal, vances to the present doctrine of tbe 
the one God, to whose greatness and Trinity should be gradual and slow, 
majesty notlun^ can be compared, from It was, indeed, some centuries before it 
whom, when he himself pleased, the was completely formed, 
word (sermo) was born."^ Eusebius, It is not a little amusing to observe 
quoted by Dr. Clarke, says, "The light how the Fathers of the second, third 
does not shine forth by the will of the and fourth centuries were embarrassed 
luminous body, but by a necessary with the Heathens on the one hand, to 
property of its nature. But the Son, whom they wished to recommend their 
by the intention and will of the Father, religion, by exalting the person of its 
received his subsistence so as to be the founder, and with the ancient Jewish 
image of the Father. For by his will and Gentile converts (whose prejudices 
did God become (fiovXriBcis) the Fatiier against Polytheism, they also wished 
of his Son." ^ to guard against) on the other. "Willing 

The Fathers of the council of Sirmium to conciliate the one, and yet not to 
say, " If any one says that the Son was offend the other, they are particularly 
begotten not by the will of the Father, careful, at the same time that they give 
let him be anathema. For the Father the appellation of God to Jesus Christ, 
did not beget the Son by a physical to distinguish between him and the Fa- 
necessity 01 nature, without the opera- ther, givmg a decided superiority to the 
tion of his will, but he at once willed, latter. Of this I think it may be worth 
andbegati^e Son, and produced him while to produce a number of examples, 
from himself, without time, and with- from the time that the doctrine of the 
out suffering any diminution himself."^ divinity of Christ was first started, to 
Hilary mentions his approbation of the time of the council of Nice ; for till 
this sentiment, but we shall see that that time, and even something later, 
Austin corrects him for it. A strong did this language continue to be used, 
passage in favour of the voluntary pro- Clemens Romanus never calls Christy 
auction of the Son of God may also be God. He says, " Have we not all one 
seen quoted from Gregory Nyssen, by Grod, and one Christ, and one spirit of 
Dr. Clarke, in the place above referred grace poured upon ns allP"^ which is 
to. exactly the language of the apostle 

Paul, with whom he was in part con- 

tempoiury. 
SECTION m. Justin Martyr, who is the first that 

THE SUPBEMACY WAS ALWAYS ASCREBBD f? ^^.^^<^ *? ^^7^ ^"^^ ^^ ^2?' 
TO THE FATHER BEFOBE THE COUNCIL *™® ^^ *^® ^FT^ !?l ^^^^*' ®^^5 ^^ 

or NICE. "^^^ appeared to Abraham, and to 

__ _ _ ' „ . ^_ , Isaac, and to Jacob, was subordinate 

We find upon aU occasions, the early to the Father, and minister to his wilL« 

Christian writers speak of the Father He even says, that the Father is the 

a^ superior to tiie Son, and in general author to him both of his existence, 

they give him the title of God, as dis- and of his being powerful, and of his 

tinguished from the Son; and some- being Lord and God.' 

times thev expressly call him, exclu- « lu the evangelists," says Irenceus, 

sively of the Son, the only true God; a "have delivered to us the doctrine of 

phra8eologvwhichdoesnotatalla<5cord one God,... and one Christ, the Son of 

with the idea of the perfect equahty of God;"^ and invoHng the Father he 

1 De Trinitate, C. x. p. 81. (P.) 4 Sect javi <P.) 

« Scripture Dpctrinft of the Trlnliy, Bd. 8, » Ed. Thirlby. p. 264. (P.) 

P-281. • IMd. p. 2S. V.) 

•IWd. TL.iiiO,ip. iw, (P.) 
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calls Lim the only God {solas et verus the form of a man, speaking by tlie 

Deus); ^ and accordins to several of the order of the principal God." Again, 

most considerable of the early Christian "then, at length, did God Almighty, 

writers, a common epithet by which the the only G<)d, send Christ.**' 

Father is distinguisned from the Son, Such language as this was held till 

is, that he alone is iavroBeot) or Chd of the time of the council of Nice. Alex- 

himself. ander, who is very severe on Eusebius, 

Origen, quoted by Dr. Clarke, says, bishop ofNicomeaia,who was an Arian, 

"Hence we may solve the scruple of says, m his circxdar letter to the bishops, 

many pious persons, who, through fear " the Son is of a middle nature between 

lest they should make two Gt)ds, fall the first cause of all things, and the 

into false and wicked notions.... "We creatures, which were created out of 

must tell them that he who is of him- nothing.**^ Athanasius himself, as 

self God, (avToBeos) is that God (6 Qeos) quoted by Dr. Clarke, says, "the nature 

(as our Saviour, in his prayer to his of Gx)d is the cause both of the Son and 

Father says, that they may hnow thee, ofthe Holy Spirit, and of all creatures.*** 

the only ti*ue God ;) but that whatever He also says, " There is but one God, 

is God besides that self-existent j>er- because the Father is but one, yet is 

son, bein^ so only by communication the Son also God, having such a same- 

of his divinity, cannot so properly be ness as that of a son to a father.**^® 

styled (6 Qfosi) that God, but rather Lactantius says, "Christ taught that 

(ecoff) a divine person.**^ The same there is one God, and that he alone 

observation had before been made by ought to be worshipped ; neither did 

Clemens Alexandrinus, who also calls he ever call himself God, because he 

the Son a creature, and the work of would not have been true to his trust, 

Chd.^ Origen also says, " According to if, being sent to take away gods (that 

our doctrine, the God and Father of is, a multiplicity of gods) and to assert 

all is not alone great ; for he has com- one, he had introduced another besides 

municated of his greatness to the first- that One. . .Because he assumed nothing 

begotten of all the creation** ivpworoitif at all to himself, he received the dignity 

vocnj; nerurecoO*^ of perpetual priest, the honour of sove- 

Novatian says that " the SabeUians reign king, the power of a judge, and 
make too much of the divinity of the the name of God.**^^ 
Son, when they say it is that of the Fa- Hilary, who wrote twelve books on 
ther, extending nis honour beyond the doctrine of the Tiinity, after the 
bounds. They dare to make him, not the council of Nice, to prove-that the Fa- 
Son, but God the Father himself. And ther himself is the only self-existing 
a£;ain, that they acknowledge the divi- God, and in a proper sense the only 
mty of Christ in too boundless and un- true God {quod solus mnascihilis et 
restrained a manner,** {effrenatius et quod solus verus sit) after alleging a 
effusius in Christo divinitatem confix passage from the prophet Isaiah, quotes 

teri).^ The same writer also says, "The t Amobius adversus ff«i««, leio. L.ii.pp.50, 

Son to whom divimty is communicated 57. (P.) 

is, indeed, God; but God the Father of .f^^^f^ ^"^^ ™'*- L. i. 0. ir. pp. 

all is deservedly Chd of all, and the 9 p.' 276. (P.) 

orifiHb {principium) of his Son, whom " P. 222. (P.) , . „« .^ , 

1.0 lM»r»Qf T/vr/f "6 " /n««i«M«., L. Iv. C. xiv. (P.) "Docult enim 

ne oegdj x/uror. _, . ^ _ , quod unus Deus sit, eumque solum coli opor- 

AmoblUS says, "Chnst, a God, under ter&; nee unquam se ipse Deum dixit, quia non 

servasset fidem, si missus ut deos tolleret, et 

> L. iii. C. vi. p. 209. (P.) unum assereret, induceret alium, prsster Unum. 

« Scrip. Doc. p. 338. ...Propterea quia tam fidelis extitit, quia sibi ni- 

» Sandii Nucleus Hist. Eccl. p. 94. (P.) ^ii prorsus assumpsit, ut mandate mittentis im- 

4 Contra Celsum, L. vi. p. 323. (P.) pleret, et sacerdotis perpetui dignitetcm, et rogia 

» Novatiani Opera, 1724. C. xxiii. (P.) summi honoi-em, et judicis poteatetem, «t Doi 

• Ibid, a xxxi. (P.) nomen acoepit." Opera, I. p. 309. 
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in support of it the saying of onr Sa- declares, *the Father is greater 
viour, " This is life eternal, that they I.* '* ^ It is also remarkable, aE 



than 
as Mr. 

might know thee the only true God, and Whiston observes, that the ancient 

Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent."^ fathers, both Greek and Latin, never 

Much more might be alleged from this interpret Phil. ii. 7, to mean an equality 

writer, to the same purpose. of the Son to the Father.® Novatian 

Lastly, Epiphanius Bays, "Who is says, "He, therefore, though he was 

there that does not assert that there in the form of God, did not make him- 

is only on© God, the Father Almighty, self equal to God (non est rapinam 

from whom his only begotten Son a/rhUratus equalem se Deo esse), for 

truly proceeded?"^ though he remembered he was God of 

Indeed, that the Fathers of the conn- God the Father, he never compared 

oil of Nice coald not mean the Son was himself to God the Father, being 

strictly speaking equal to the Father, mindful that he was of his Father, 

is evident from their calling him God and that he had this, because his Fa- 

of God, which in that age was always ther gave it him."® 

opposed to God of himself (twrodeos) It also deserves to be noticed, that 

,that is, self-existent or independent ; notwithstanding the supposed deriva- 

which was always understood to be tion of the Son from the Father, 

the prerogative of the Father. It is and therefore their being of the same 

remarkable tiiat when the writers of substance, most of the early Christian 

that age speak of Christ as existing writers thought the text "I and my 

from eternity, they did not therefore Father are one," was to be understood 

suppose that he was properly self- of an unity or harmony of disposition 

existent Thus Alexander, bishop of only. Thus Tertullian observes, that 

Alexandria, says, ""We believe that the the expression is unum, one thing, not 

Son was always from the Father ; but one person; and he explains it to mean 

let no one by the word always be led unity, likeness, conjunction, and of the 

to imagine hmi self -existent {ayevvriros) love that the Father bore to the Son? 

for neither the term was, nor always, Origen says, " let him consider that 

nor before all ages, mean the same text, *all that believed were of one 

thing as self-existent (ayevtnjros)" ^ heart and of one soul,* and then he 

On these principles the primitive will understand this, * I and my Fa- 
fathers had no difficulty in the inter- ther are one.' " ^ Novatian says, one 
pretation of that saying of our Lord, thing (unum) being in the neuter 
" my Father is greater than I." They gender, signifies an agreement of so- 
never thought of saying, that he was ciely, not an unity of person, and he 
equal to the Father with respect to his explains it by this passage in Paul, 
divinity, though inferior with respect " he that planteth and he that water- 
to his huma/nity ; which is the only eth are both one." • But the fathers 
sense of the passage that the doctrine of the council of Sardica, held a.d. 
of the Trinity in its present state ad- 347, reprobated the opinion that the 
mits of. For they thought that the union of the Father and Son consists 
Son was in all respects, and in his in consent and concord only, appre- 
whole person, inferior to his Father, bending it to be a strict unity of sub- 
as having derived his being from him. stance ; ^® so much farther was the doc- 

Tertuman had this idea of the pas- trine of the Trinity advanced at that 

sage when he says, "the Father is all time, 

substance, but the Son is a derivation . ^ „ ^ ,^ ,„. 

from him, and a paort, as he himself I ^^ttS'^^Tsi-^) 

1 De Trinitete, L. Iv. p. 86. (P.) 1 Adv. Prazeam, C. xxii. p. 513. (P.) 

a Ear. 57, Opera, I. p. 483. (P.) • Contra CeUum, L. viu. p. 886. (P.) 

« Theodorit. L. i. C. l7. pp. 17, 18. (P.) » C. xxvli p. 89. (P.) 

• Adv. Proawm, Sect, Ix. p. 604. (P.) w Theodorlt. L. ii. C. vlfl. p. 81 (P.) 
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SECTION lY. dread tliis economy, imagining tliat 

this number and disposition of a trinity 

OP THE DimcuLTY WITH WHICH THE is a division of the u^ity. Theythere- 
DOCTEiNE OF THE DIVINITY OP CHEiST fo^e will have it, that WO are worships 
WAS ESTABLISHED. ^f the two, and even of three 
It is sufficiently ervident from many Gods ; but that they are the worship- 
circumstances, tnat the doctrine of the pers of one God only. We, they say, 
divinity of Christ did not establish hold the monarchy. Even the Latins 
itself without much opposition, espe- have learned to bawl out for monarchy, 
cially from the ^mleamed amon^ the and the Greeks themselves will not 
Christians, who thought that it sa- understand the economy;"^ monarchy 
youred of Polytheism, that it was in- being a Greek term and yet adopted 
trodnced by those who had had a hy the Latins, and economy, though a 
philosophical education, and was by Greek term, not being relished even 
deg[rees adopted by others, on account by the Greek Christians, 
of its covermg the great offence of the Upon another occasion we see by 
cross, by exalting the personal dignity this writer how offensive the word 
of our Saviour. Trmity was to the f^enerality of Chris- 
To make the new doctrine less ex- tians. " If the number of iiie Trinity 
oeptionable, the advocates for it in- still shocks you," &c., says he.^ For this 
vented a new term, viz. economAj or reason, no doubt, Origen says, "that 
dMribtdiion, as it may be rendered ; to the carnal they taught tne gospel 
saying they were far from denying the in a literal way, preaching Jesus Christ, 
wnity of Uod, but that there was a and him crucified, but to persons far- 
certam economy, or distribution re- ther advanced, and burning with love 
specting the divine nature and attri- for divine celestial wisdom," (by which 
butes, which did not interfere with it ; he must mean the philosophical part 
for that, according to this economy the of their audience) ** they communicated 
Son might be God, without detracting the Logos," * 

from the supreme divinity of the Fa- Origen candidly calls these adhe- 

ther. But ttiis new term, it appears, rents to the doctrme of tiie strict unity 

was not well understood or easily re- of God, pious persons (<l)t\o6eovs). 

Hshed, by those who called themselves " Hence," says he, " we may solve the 

the advocates for the monarchy of the scruple of many pious persons, who. 

Farther, a term much used in those through fear lest they should make 

days, to denote the supremacy and two gods, fall into false and wicked 

sole divinity of the Father, in oppoa- notions." He endeavours to relieve 

tion to that of the Son. All this is them in this manner. "This scruple 

very clear from the following passage of many pious persons may thus be 
in l^ertullian : 

"The simple, the ignorant, and the , V^'Simpj^cw «»^ q^pP« nedixerimlmipru. 

^ J Tl 1 xu x^ dentes et idiotss, quae major semper credentmm 

Unleamea, who are always tne greater p^^ est, quoniam et ipsa regula ftdol a pluribns 

part * of the body of Christians, since diis seciili ad tmicum et Deum vemm transfert, 

fhA mlA of fjiifli 1+HPlf" (mosirxino' non intelligentes uniciim quidem, sod cum suft 

tne rule 01 laitn liseit, ^meaning e^onomia esse, credendum, expavescunt ad 

perhaps the apostles creed, or as much economiam. Numemm et dispositionem trini- 

of it as was in use in his time,) *»*i«<H.^?^^®'^PT^^.?"^*^^";J5^ • -i^ 

MX r XT- • -u* r J- duos et tres jam jactitant, a nobis prasdlcarl, BO 

" transfers then: worship of many gods ^^ unius Dei cuitores prsesumuxit . . . Mon- 

to the one true God, not understand- archiam inquiimt tonemus . . . Monarchium 
^•ner +>iiif +I1A -nn'Axr nf CirA ia ii\ lift sonare student Latini, economiam intelligore 
ing tnat tne unity Ol lioa is to do ^^^^^ ^^^^ Qi»ci." Adv. Fraxeam, Sect. iii. 

maintained, but with the eco7iomy, p. 502. <p.) 

1 This shows that the greaterpart of Christians, * "Siteajdhucnumeruss<andallzattrinitatls," 

In the time of Tertullian, were Unitarians, and &c- Adv. Prax«a7n, Beet. xiL p. 506. 

exceedingly «?enBO to the dodvine of the Tri- * SP^a^ to his Comment on John, Opera* IL 

nity. (/».) P*55. (P.) 
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solved. " We must tell them, that he was execrated. "Unto this very time," 

who is of himself God, (avroOto^) is says he, in his letter to Athanasius, 

that God, (God with the article) "in all their letters they fail not to 

(o Q€os), — ^bnt that whatsoever besides anathematize the hated name of Arius ; 

that self-existent person," is " rather but with Marcellus, who has profanely 

a divine person, is God without the taken away the very existence of the 

article, (©for)" as was observed before.^ divinity of the only begotten Son, and 

How far this solution of the difficulty abused the signification of the word 

was satisfactory to these pious, un- Logos, with this man they seem to 

learned Christians does not appear. It find no fault at all." ^ 

does not seem calculated to remove a It was impossible not to perceive that 

difficulty of any great magnitude. this economy, and the style and rank 

That these ancient Umtarians, un- of God, given to Christ, made a system, 

der all the names by which their ad- entirelydifferentfromthatof the Jews, 

versaries thought proper to disting^sh as laid down in the Old Testament, 

them, have been greatly misrepresent- For Christians either had not at that 

ed, is acknowledged by all who are time laid much stress on anj argument 

candid among tne modems. The for the doctrine of the Trmity drawn 

learned Beausobre, himself a Trinita- from the books of Moses, or at least 

rian, is satisfied that it was a zeal for had not been able to satisfy the Jews, 

the unity of God that actuated the or the Jewish Christians, with any re- 

Sabellians' (who were no more than presentations of that kind. Tertullian, 

Unitarians under a particular denomi- therefore, makes another, and, indeed, 

nation). Epiphanius says, that when a very bold attempt for the same pur- 

a SabeUian met the orthodox, they pose, saying, that it was pyeculiar to 

would say, " My friends, do we believe the Jewish faith so to maintain the 

one God or three P " ^ unity of God, as not to admit the Son 

Eusebius speaking with great wrath or Spirit to any participation of the 

against Marcellus of Ancyra, allows divimty with him; but that it was the 

that he did not deny the personality characteristic of the gospel, to intro- 

of the Son, but for fear of estab- duce the Son and Spirit, as making 

lishing two Gods.^ This also appears one God with the Father. He says, 

from the manner in which Eusebius that God was determined to renew ms 

expresses himself when he answers to covenant in this new form, I shall 

the charge of introducing two Gods, give his own words, which are much 

" But you are afraid, (^o/%) perhaps, more copious on the subject, in a note.' 

lest acknowledging two distinct sub- When the philosophizmg Christians 

sistences, you should introduce two went beyond the mere personification 

original prmciples, and so destroy the of a divine attribute, and proceeded to 

monarchy of God." * speak of the real substance, as I may 

Basil complains of the popularity of say, of the divine Logos, they were evi- 

the followers of Marcellus, whose dis- dently in danger of making a diversity, 

ciple Photinus is said to have been, at or a separation in the divine nature, 

the same time that the name of Arius . ^^^ m go. (pj 

^ Clarke's Scrip. Doc. p. S38. See supra, p. 17. 7 ** Judaicse ndei ista res sic unum Deiun cre« 
' "Lorsquej'en recherche la soiuxie (L'Heresie dere, ut Filium adnumerare ei nolis, et post 
Sabellienne), je n'en trouve point d'autre que la Filium, Spiritum. Quid enfm erit inter nos et 
crainte de multiplier la Divinity, en multipliant illos, nisi differentia ista. Quod opus evangelii 
les Personnes Divines, etderamener dans rEgUse .... si non Mcinde Pater et Filius et Spiritus 
le Polythdisme, qui renverse le premier principe .... unum deom $istunt. Sic Deus voluit no- 
de la Religion. C'est ce que t^moignent assez vare sacrameutom, ut nove unus crederetur per 
imanim^ment les anciens P^res." L. ilL Ch. tL Filium et Spiritum, et coram jam Deus in suis 
8ect viii. 1. p. 685. propriis nominibus et personis cognosceretur, 
s Hcer. 62, Opera, I. p. 514. (P.) qui et retro per Filium et Spiritum predicatus 
4 Ibid. p. 536. (P.) non intelligebtttur.*' Adv. Praxtam, Sect xzz. 
• Clarke's ScHp. Doc. p. 815. (P.) p. 618. (P.) 
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That the common people did make considerinfi^ him as united in one sub- 
this very objection to the new doctrine stance with the Father, the nnity of 
is clearly intimated by Tertallian. God being then defended on no other 
" When I say that the Slather is one, principle than that of the supremacy 
the Son another, and the Spirit a third, of the Father; so that, thongn Ohiist 
an unlearned or perverse person nn- might be called God in a lower sense 
derstands me as if I meant a dmersity, of the word, the Father was God in a 
and in this diversity he pretends that sense so much higher than that, that 
there mnst be a separation of the strictly speaJdng, it was still true that 
Father, Son and Spirit." ^ there was but one God, and the Father 

The objection is certainly not ill only was that God. But, by the time 
stated. Let us now consider how this of Hilary, the philosophizing Chris- 
writer answers it: for at this time it tians, fin^g perhaps that this ac- 
was not pretended that the subject was count of the umty of God did not give 
above human comprehension, or that entire satisfaction, were willing to re- 
it could not be explained by proper present the Son, not only as deriving 
comparisons. Li order, therefore, to his being and his divimty from the 
show that the Son and Spirit might Father, but as still inseparably united 
be produced from the Father, and yet to him, and never properly detached 
not be separated from him, he says from him; and, therefore, the former 
that God produced the Logos {Sermo- comparison of one torch lighted by 
nem) as the root of a tree produces t^e another would no longer answer the 
branch, as a fountain produces the purpose. But this could not be ob- 
river, or the sun a beam of light.* The jected to the comparison of the root 
last ofthese comparisons is ako adopted and the branch, the fountain and the 
by Athenagoras, in his Apology, in stream, or the sun and the beam of 
which he describes a beam of Hgnt as light, a<5cording to the philosophy of 
a thing not detached from the sun, but those times. For, in all these cases, 
as flowing out of it, and back to it things were produced from the sub- 
again.^ For one Hierarchas had been stance of their respective origins, and 
censured for comparing the production yet were not separated from them, 
of the Son from the Father to the These explanations suited very well 
lighting of one candle at another, be- with the doctrine of the Trinity as held 
cause file second candle was a thing by the council of Nice ; when it was not 
subsisting of itself, and entirely sepa- pretended, as it is now, that each per- 
rated from the former, so as to be m- son in the Trinity is equally eternal 
compatible with unity.* and uncaused. But they certainly did 

Justin Martyr, however, as we have not sufficiently provide for the distinct 
Been« made use of the same comparison, personalitv of the Father, Son and 
and as far as appears, without censure. Spirit ; which, however, especially with 
But afber his time, the ideas of philo- respect to the two former, they asserted, 
sophizing Christians had undergone a With respect to the latter, it is not easy 
change. He and his contemporaries to collect their opinions; for, in general^ 
were only solicitous to make out some- ^^^7. expressed themselves as if the 
thing like divinity in the Son, without Spirit was only a divine power. 
1 « !!.««« « 1 J. II ^ x_ ^ „ I^ order to satisfy the advocates of 

1 "BcceenimdiooaUume8sePatrein,etalium +i-^ ^^.^^ „^U^ /t n^A 4.l»^„« «,v.^ 
Fffium,etaUumSpiritum. Male accipit idiotee "^® proper umty ot God, those who 

quisque aut penrersus hoc dictum, quasi diversi- then maintained the divinity of Christ 

tatem sonet, et ex diversitate lenrationem pro- ninIrA -n-nnrt nil nrnARinTifl iha -m/^a-f 
tendat Patris, Pilii at Spiritug/lLdv. Pr(W€am, , ®* ^^^. aU occasions, tUe mOSt 

Sect. ix. p. 504. (P.) solemn protestations against the in- 

» ^w^^)^' ^' ^^ ^' ^^^ ^^'^ troduction of two Gods, for the deifica- 

* Bee Hilary de Trinitaft% L. iv. [Sect, xii.] *^°^ ^^ *^® Spirit was then not much 

Opera, p. 59. (P.) objected to by them. But they thought 
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that they guarded sufficiently against Son and Spirit in conjunction, but 

the worship of two Gods, by strongly always the Father only. The distinc- 

assertinff the inferiority and subordi- tion between jperaon and heingt which 

nation of the Son to the Father ; some is the salvo at present, was not then 

of them alleging one circumstance of known. Some persons in opposing Sa- 

this inferiority, and others another. bellius, having made three hypostases, 

Tertullian cautions us not to destroy which we now render persons, separate 

the monarchy when we admit a Trinity, from each other, Dionysius, Bishop of 

since it is to be restored from the Son Kome, (]^uoted with approbation by 

to the Father.^ Novatian lays the Athanasms himself, said that it was 

stress on Christ's being begotten and making three Gods.*^ 

the Father not begotten. " If," says I mve observed before, and may 

he, "the Son had not been begotten, have occasion to repeat the observa- 

he and the Father being upon a level, tion hereafter, that, in many cases, the 

they would both be unoegotten, and, phraseology remains when the ideas 

therefore, there would be two Gods," which originally suggested it have dis- 

&c.^ Again, he says, " when it is said appeared ; but that the phraseology is 

that Moses was appointed a God to an argument for the pre-existence of 

Pharaoh, shall it oe denied to Christ, the corresponding ideas. Thus it has 

who is a God, not to Pharaoh, but to been the constant lanspiage of the 

the whole universe?"' But this kind church, from the time of the apostles, 

of divinity would not satisfy the mo- and is found upon all occasions m their 

derns. writings, that Christ suffered; mean- 

Eusebius's apology for this qualified ing, no doubt, in his whole person, in 

divinity of Christ (for the manner in everything which really entered into 

which he writes is that of an apology, his constitution. This, however, was 

and shows that this new doctrme was not easily reconcilable with the opinion 

very offensive to many in his time) of any portion of the divinity being a 

turns upon the same hinge with the proper part of Christ ; and therefore 

former of these illustrations of Nova- the Docetae, who first asserted the di- 

tian. "If," says he, "this makes them vine origin of the Son of God, made 

apprehensive lest we should seem to no scruple to deny, in express words, 

introduce two Gods, let them know that Christ suffered. For they said, 

that, though we do indeed acknowledge that Jesus was one thing, and the 

the Son to be God, yet there is [abso- Christ, or the heavenly inhabitant of 

lutely] but one God, even he who alone Jesus, another ; and that when Jesus 

is without original and unbegotteh, was going to be crucified, Christ left 

who has his divinity properly of him- him. 

self, and is the cause even to the Son IrensBus, writing against this heresy, 

himself, both of his being, and of his quotes the uniform language of the 

being such as he is ; by whom the Son Scriptures as a sufficient refutation of 

himself confesses that he lives (declar- it ; maintaining that Christ himself, in 

ing expresBlj, I Uue hy the Father) his whole nature, suffered. "It was 

and declares to be greater than him- no impassible Christ,** he says, " but 

self," and "to be even his God."* Jesus Christ himself, who suffered for 

This, indeed, is written by an Arian, us."® It is evident, however, that this 

but it is the language of all the Trini- writer, who was one of the first that 

tariansof his time: for then it had not adopted the idea of the divinity of 

occurred to any person to say that the Christ (but on a principle different 

one Ood was the Trinity, or the Father, from that of the Docetas, viz. the per- 

1 Adv. Praxeam, c. iv. p. 502. (P.) Bonification of the Logos of the Father), 

3 C. xxxi. p. 122. (P.) "^ 

« C. XX. p. 77. (P.) » Do Synods Ni/Ocma, Opera, p. 276w (P.) 

* Clarke's Scrip. Doe. p. 843. (P.) • L. iii C. xx. p. 246. ^P.) 
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cotild not himself strictly maintaiii the inconsistent with any idea of proper 
passibility of his whole nature ; for v/mon or imxture. 
then he must have held that some- The very next writer we meet with, 
thing, which was a proper part of the after Irenseus, viz. Tertullian, asserts, 
Deity himself, was capable of suffering, contrary to him, that it was not Christ, 
He, therefore, but in a very awkward but only the human nature of Christ, 
and ineffectual manner, endeavours to that suffered. " This voice/' says he, 
make a case different from that of the " * My God, my God, why hast thou 
Docetsd, by supposing a mixtwre q£ \h.Q forsaken meP* was from the flesh and 
two natures in Christ. soul, that is, the mam,, and not the 

"For this reason," he says, "The word or s^iArit, IJiat is, it was not of 
word of Gk)d became man, and the Son the God, who is impassible, and who 
of God became the Son of man, being left the Son while he gave up his man 
mixed with the word of God, that re- to death."* What could any of the 
ceiving the adoption, he might become Docetas have said more P 
the Son of Qrodi. For we could not re- Amobius expresses himself to the 
cerve immortality, unless we were united same purpose. Speaking of the death 
to immortality," &c.* Origen also, in of Christ, with which the Christians 
his third book against Celsus, speaks were continually re{)roached, "That 
of the mixture of the humanity with death," says he, " which you speak of, 
the divinity of Christ. He even speaks was the death of the man that he had 
of the mortal quality of the very body put on, not of himself, of the burden, 
of Christ, as changed into a divine not of the bearer."* 
quality.' Hilary, who wrote after the council 

This confusion of ideas and incon- of Nice, went even farther than thief, 
sistency appears to have been soon and maintained at large that the body 
perceived. For we presently find that of Christ was at all times incapable of 
all those who are called orthodox, ran feeling pain, that it had no need of re- 
into the very error of the Docetse, freshment by meat and drink, and that 
maintaining that it only was the hu- he ate and drank onlv to show that he 
i/ncm nature of Christ that suffered, had a body. " Could that hand^" says 
while another part of his nature, which he, " which gave an ear to the man 
was no less essential to his being that Peter smote, feel the nail that 
C%»^<, was incapable of suffering ; and was driven through it? And could 
to this day all who maintain the proper that flesh feel a wound which removed 
di"\Tnity of Christ, are in the same di- the pain of a wound from another P "^ 
lemma. They must either flatly con- Later writers, indeed, did not follow 
tradict the Scriptures, and say, with Hilary in this extravagance, but Epi- 
the Docetse, that Christ did not suffer, phamus says, that Christ in his death 
or that the divine nature itself may upon the cross, suffered nothing in his 
feerj)ain. This being deemed manifest divinity.® This, too, is the language 
impiety, they generally adopted the of those who are called orthodox at 
former opinion, viz. that the human this day, but how this is consistent 
nature of Christ only suffered, and with their doctrine of aton&ment, which 
contented themselves with asserting 

some inexplicable mixture of the two ' "Hsecvoxcamis et animre, id est hominis, 
•MA'i-nvAM. ««^4-»,;4-l««4.n<»^4«^ 4.1,« :,^«« ^f non flennonis, non spiritus, id est non del, prop- 
natures; notwithstandmg the idea Ot terea emissa est, ut impaisibllera deum osten- 

One part of the same person (and of deret qui sic filiumdereliqiiitdumhominom ejus 

the intellectual part too) not feeling ^l^^ ^^)^''^'^" ^^'^' ^^^««"^» ^- ^^^• 
pain, while the other did, is evidently 4 "Mors'nia quam dicitia assumpti hominii 

fuit, non ipsius, ^estaminis, non gestantis.'* 
Ad versus Gentes, L. i. p. 22. (P.) 
> L. m. C. xxi opera, p. 249. (P.) 5 l. x. p. 244. iP.) 

» IMd. p. 136. (P.) « Hcer. 20, Opera, I. p. 49. (P.) 
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snppoBes an infinite satisfaction to this language might be nsed by them 

ha/ve hem made to the justice of Gk)d in a figurative sense, in which sense 

by the death of Christ, does not easily various passions are in the Scriptures 

appear. ascribed to God. 

^_. Beausobre^ thinks them to have been 

entirely free from this imputation, and 

SECTION V. imagines it to have arisen from their 

^ adversaries, designedly or undesign- 

A» ACCOUin! OF THE UNITABIANS BBPOEB ^, ^^^ ^1^,. ^^ ^^^^ ^^^l^ 

THE COUNCIL OF NICE. ^^^^^ -^^ especially confounding the 

Befobe I proceed to the Arian con- two terms Logos and Son of €hd. In 
troversy, I must take notice of those consequence of this, when the Unita- 

who distinguished themselves hj main- rians asserted that the Father and the 

taining the proper humanity of Christ Logos were one person, they would of 

in tins early period. That the Christian course charge them with maintaining 

church in general held this doctrine that the Fatiier suffered in the Son. 

till the time of Victor, was the con- Indeed TertulHan, as Beausobre ob- 

stant assertion of those who professed serves, contradicts himself when he 

it about tins time, and I think I have charges the Unitarians with this opi- 

shown that this was true. ^ ^ nion, because in other parts of his 

One of the first who distinguished writings, he expressly says that they 
himself by asserting the simple hu- believS the Father to be impassible.* 
manity of Christ, was Theodotus of Praxeas the Montanist, and a man 
Byzantium, who, though a tanner, is of genius and learning, against whom 
acknowledged to have been a man of Tertullian writes, was an Unitarian, 
ability, and even of learning. He is and so probably were many others of 
said to have been well received at that sect.* For their peculiar opinions 
Bome, and at first even by Victor, the and practices, as Montanists, had no 
bishop of that city, who afterwards relation to any particular opinion con- 
excommunicated him. ceming the nature of Christ. 

About the same time appeared Arte- It is veiy evident, that about this 

mon, from whom those wno maintained time the Unitarians were very nume- 

this opinion were by some called -4r- rous in all parts of the Christian world; 

temonites; but it appears from the and as they were not distinguished by 

writings of TertulHan, that they were having assemblies separate from those 

more generally called If (marc^t«^«,fi^m of other Christians, which Mosheim 

their asserting the proper unity of the allows,* their opinion certainly could 

divine nature, and the supremacy of not be deemed heretical. It is even 

God the Father with respect to Clmst. acknowledged that many of these Uni- 

By their enemies they were called Fa- tarians (though none ot their writings 

^posat^ww, because they were charged are now come down to us) were men of 

with asseiiiing that the Father was science. They are particularly said to 

80 united to the person of Christ, as have been addicted to geometry, and 

even to have suffered with him. But are also said to have treated questions 

Lardner treats this as a calumny.^ It in theology in a geometrical method ; 

should seem, however, that some of but no particulars of this kind are 

them went so far (since TertulHan so known to us. It is very possible that 

particularly quotes it as their own Ian- this circumstance (whicn is mentioned 

guage) as to say that the Father felt . _ , ^ ro« /»x t «t n -* o -i. 

?^™«««^« f^^\d» -«««•;«/, fi/^« 2 -Rnf ■ Vol. I. p. 538. (P.) L. HI. C. vi. Sect. x. 

compassion for his suffenng bon.'' But 4 vol i. p. 534. (P.) l. m. c. vi. Sect vii. 

' Lardner's Hist, of Heretics, pp. 398, 411. (P.) 
> Hist, of Heretics, p. 418. (P.) Works, IX. Works, IX. pp. 488, 496. 
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, s AdT. Praxwm, Seet zziz. p. 51& (P.) p. 191. (P.) Cent a Ft il Ch. t. Sect zz. 
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by their adversaries by way of re- their Unitarian sentiments in terms 
proach) might have arisen mm their appropriated to the orthodoxy of their 
endeavonring to show, that if the Fa- age. JBnt though many persons ai^ 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, (if said to do this at present, Sabellius 
this last was then considered as a dis- himself is not char|;ed with it by any 
tinct person,) were each of them God, of his opponents. On the contrary, he 
in any proper sense of the word, there is generally said to have been a disciple 
mnst be more gods than one. Such of Noetus. It is therefore probaole, 
geometnr as this, I doubt not, gave as Beausobre conjectures, that this re- 
great ofPence. ^ ^ presentation arose from his adversaries 

In the following century, viz. the misapprehending what he said con- 
third, we find Noetus, Sabellius, and cerning the Father and the Son being 
Paul, bishop of Samosata, the most one, and concerning the Father being 
distinguished among the Unitarians, i/rv Mrriy and doing the works, as our 
Noetus was of Smyrna, and is said to Saviour expresses himself. At the 
have been a disciple of Artemon. Sa- same time Sabellius might mean no- 
bellins was bishop or priest of Cyrene, thing more than the most avowed So- 
in Africa, in which country the Uni- cinians mean by such language at this 
tarian opinion, as taught by Noetus, is day. 

said to have been generally adopted. It Paul, bishop of Samosata, a man of 
is, indeed, said hj ecclesiastical histori- genius and learning, but said to have 
ans, that many bishops in this country been of a profligate life, and charged 
were brought over to this opinion by with the arrogance and ambition of 
Sabellius. But it is much more pro- other bishops of ^reat sees in tiiose 
bable that they held the same opinion times, made nimself obnoxious by main- 
before. In that age the prevailing bias taining the Unitarian principles, and 
was to magnify the personal dignity was condemned for them in several 
of Chrisf^ and not to lessen it; so that coundls held at Antioch, as well as on 
we find few or no clear instances of other accounts. His opinions are ac* 
any who, having once maintained that knowledged to have spread much, and 
Christ was eitiber God or a super- to have alarmed the orthodox greatly.^ 
angelic being, and the maJker of this But when we read of such persons as 
world under God, came afberwards to this bishop making many converts to 
believe that he was merely a man. the doctrine of the numanity of Christy 
Both Noetus and Sabellius were I cannothelp suspecting, for the reason 
chsraed by their adversaries with be- mentioned above, that it is to be un- 
ing Patripassians ; but the Unitarians derstood of the numbers who were 
of that age asserting, as the Socinians before of that opinion, being encour- 
now do, that all the divinity of the aged by men of their learning, ability 
Son* was that of tl\e Father residing in and influence, to declare themselves 
hun, and acting bv him, was sufficient more openly than they had done be- 
to give a han£e ror that injurious re- fore ; having been overborne by tiie 
presentation of their opinion. philosophizing Christians of that age. 

There was nothing peculiar in the the current of men's opinions having 
doctrine of SabelHus, though he is for some time set that way. This 
generally charged with maintaining Paul of Samosata is represented by 
th&t ikere were three persons in the Epiphanius as alleging, m defence of 
Trinity, but that these three persons his doctrine, tiie words of Moses, the 
or ratner cha/racters, (trpoaomd) were Lord thy God is one Lord; and he is 
only different names or attributes of not charged by him, as others were^ 
the same person or being. If this was with maintaimng that the Father suf* 
a fair representation, SaoeUius and his 
feUowers must have meant to disguise i Sueur, jud. [zu,] 265. (P.) 
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fered ;* and indeed from this time we Here I reluctantly bid adieu to what 
bear no more of that accusation, though I apprehend to be the genuine doctrine 
the tenets of the Unitarians most pro- of the Scriptures concerning the nature 
bably continued the same. of Christ, but we shall see it reappear 

To these we might add, as falling with growing lustre in a later period, 
within the same century, Beryllus, 
bishop of Bostra, in Arabia, said to ■ 

have been a man of learning and mo- 
desty, and to have maintained that SECTION VI. 
Chnst had no being befwe he was born ^^ ^^^ j^^^ conteoveest. 
of the virgin Mary, and had no divimty _ , ^t .' , ,. 
besides that of the Father residing in There were several things relating 
him.2 But he is said to have been ^ t^© divimty of Christ, which had 
converted to the orthodox faith by ^^t been deteraained by the Christian 
Origen. It is to be regretted that we Others, before the time of Oonstantme. 
have no further information concern- ^^^^» though the term begotten hB.d. 
ing this bishop and other Christians ^en generally used m 8peai:ing of the 
in Arabia. Many of them, we are origin of the Son, by way of emana- 
told, maintained, contrary to the philo- *ion from the Father, the term created, 
sophy of their times, that the soul and others of a similar meanmg, had 
died with the body, and that all men ^^^^ ^^sed occasionally, and as far as 
would be in a state of insensibiHty appears without givmg offence; nor 
from the tune of their death to that of ^^^eed could it well have done so in an 
the general resurrection.^ age m which all creation was considered 

I shall close this account of the as of the same kind, every substance 
ancient Unitarians with just mention- (at least all intelligent substances or 
ing Photinus, bishop of Sirmium, spirits) being supposed to have been 
though he flourished after the council derived ultimately from the same divine 
of Nice; because he is the last of the essence. This language we find used 
Unitarians we read of till the revival ^J Lactantius and Hilary, after it had 
of the doctrine in the last age. For ^g^ ^ J^® disliked and reprobated, 
though it can hardly be supposed that ^^ therefore it was probably used bj 
the opinion of the simple humanity of t^?P through madvertence. ^ 
Christ was wholly extinct, those who Lactantius, however, speakmg of the 
maintained it were overborne and si- ^^S^^ ^f the Son, says, "As when he 
lenced by the Trinitarians on the one ^as created m his first spiritual birth, 
hand, and the Arians on the other. ^® '^as, from God alone, made a holy 
And of the two, the latter were full as sp^^t; so in his second carnal birth, 
hostile to them as the former. This ^^^ ^^^ mother alone, he became holy 
Photinus is said to have been a man Aesh."* Hilary says, "God the Father 
of great eloquence. He continued in ^« t^® ^^^e of aU, without begmmng, 
his bishopric, notwithstanding his being and solitarv; but the Son was produced 
condemned in three several synods or ^7 *^® Father without time, and was 
councils,especiallyin one held at Milan, created and founded before the ages. 
A.D. 345, being extremely popular in ^® ^'^s not before he was bom, but he 
his see; but at length he was expelled ^as bom without time. Before all 
by a council held at Sirmium itself, in ^^^ ^^ alone subsists from the Father 
351. This last council was caUed by alone. As it is not easy to give an 
order of the emperor Constantius, and ®^ct translation of this passage, on 
consisted chiefly of Arian. bishops. * Epitome, c. ^ii. p. UL (P.) "Quemad- 

modum in prima nativitate spirituali creatus, et 
> Har. 65, Opera, I. p. 608. (P.) ex solo Deo sanotus spiritus factus est, lio in 

s Euscbii Hist. L. vi. C. xxxiii. p. 297. (P.) secuuda caruali ex sola inatre genitus, oaro sanotft 
» Ibid. C. xxxvii. p. 299. (P.) fleret." Opera, II. p. 32, 
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account of its extreme obscurity, I nor formed out of preexisting matter, 

shall give it at length in the note.* but, like other things, was created out 

This writer seems to have thought, as of nothing, It seems also to have 

the generality of the Ante-Nicene Fa- been the opinion of Arius and his fol- 

ihers did, that there was a time when lowers, but was not perhaps advanced 

Christ was not : but we shall find that at that time, that this pre-existent 

after the Axian controversy this opinion spirit was the only intelligent principle 

was condemned. belonging to Christ, being in him what 

It was in consequence of the con- the soul was supposed to be in other 

troversy occasioned by Sabellius, in men. 

Afiica, that the pecuHar opinions of The prejudices of the Chzistians of 
Arius were started. SabeUius having that age against the doctrine of the 
asserted that there was no difference proper divinity of Christ must have 
between tiie divinity of the Father and been very general, and very strong, to 
that of the Son, Dionysius, bishop of have made this doctrine of Arius so 
Alexandria, was thought to have ad* popular as we find it presently was. 
vanoed, in opposition to him, some- It was a doctrine that does not appear 
thing derogatory to our Saviour, as to have been publicly maintained be- 
that his divinity was so far different fore. But, possibly, the difficulty of 
from that of the Father, that he was conceiving how a mere attribute of the 
not even of the same substance with divine nature could become a real 
the Father; which, as we have seen, person, which had been the orthodox 
was contrary to the opinion of those opinion, might have ^adually led 
who were deemed orthodox in that men to think that Christ had been 
age. However, he justified himself in produced by way of simple emanation 
such a manner as gave satisfaction. n-om God, like other intelligences or 

But not long after this, Alexander, spirits. And when the Scripture doc- 
another bishop of Alexandria, being trine of the creation of all things out 
led by the same controversy to dis- of nothing began to take place of 
course concerning Christ, in the pre- the doctrine of the philosophers, who 
sence of Arius, a presbyter of the asserted the impossibiHtj- of any such 
same church (with whom he seems to creation, the opinion of Anus that Christ 
have had some previous difference), was made out of nothing would na- 
Qjnong other things, in favour of the turally succeed to that of his emanation 
dignity of Christ, advanced that the from the Father ; so that it is possible 
Father did not precede the Son a single that the minds of the more learned 
moment, and that he had issued from Christians might have been fully pre- 
all eternity out of the substance of the pared to receive that doctrine before it 
Father himself. This, being in some was openly published by him. 
respects an advance upon the generally Indeed, the appeal of Arius to Fuse- 
received doctrine, provoked Arius to bins of Mcomedia, and other learned 
reply. He allowed that Christ existed and eminent bishops of that age, proves 
before all time, and before the ages, as that he did not imagine that he had ad- 
the only begotten Son of God, but he vanced an opinion that was altogether 
said that he had no being before he peculiar to himself; and their ready 
was begotten. He also asserted, in the reception of his doctrine, and the 
course of the debato, that Christ was countenance which they gave him, who 
neither of the substance of the Father, was only a presbyter, and had nothing 

1 «T^ Ti i. i. . , -i extraordinary to recommend him, is a 

1 " Deus Pacer est causa omnium, omnino sine ^i ^ ir ^r ^i,^ „„^^^±x.'^ mi.^ 

initio, solitarius; Filius autem sine tempore Stronger proof ot the same thing. Ihe 

editus est a Patre, et ante secula creatus et fim- Arian doctnne, however, was a kind 

Jf^^^'^'l*'** antequam nascerefcur, sed sine ^f jmedium between that of the simple 

tempore ante omnia natus, solus a solo Patre , "*^vu.«*x*x mcu ^^v^ii. wiAwu v* wx^w avut^uw 

mibsistit." L. iy. p. 69, (P.) hwmo/mty ot Uhnst, which was far 
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from being entirely extingnished, dered Alexander, his bishop, to admit 

thongb it was less and less relished, him to communion. But Arius died 

and that of his 'pro^&r di/vinity, which before the order could be executed, 

made him to be of the same substance Oonstantius, the successor of Con- 

with the Father, and a kind of rival stantine, and also some others of the 

of his dignity, at which it is no wonder emperors, favoured the Arians, and in 

that the minds of many revolted. This those reigns their doctrine was by far 

circumstance, therefore, of the Arian the most generally received throughout 

doctrine being the medium between two the Eoman empire. The bishops of that 

great extremes, was alone sufficient to profession held many councils, and they 

recommend it to many. are acknowledged to have been very 

It is acknowledged that Arius, in the full. But at length Arianism was in 
course of the controversy, had many a great measure banished from the Ro- 
abettors in Egypt, where the difference man empire by the persecutions of the 
first arose; and among them were emperor Theodosius, who interested 
many persons distinguished by their himself greatly in favour of the Trini- 
genius and learning, as well as by their tarian doctrine. The Arians took re- 
rank and station m the world. Not- fuge in great numbers among the Bur- 
withstanding those advantages on the gundians, Goths, Yandals, and other 
side of Arius, Alexander prevailed so unconquered barbarous nations, whom 
far, that, in two councils, which he they were a great means of bringing 
summoned on the occasion, Arius was over to the Christian faith ; and afi of 
deprived of his office, and excommuni* them, without exception, professed the 
cated. Upon this he retired into Pales- Arian doctrine, till it was overpowered 
tine, where he was countenanced by a by the influence and authority of the 
great number of bishops, but more es- bishops of Rome. The Yandals were 
pecially by Eusebius, bishop of Nico- long the support of Arianism in Africa, 
media, one of the most distinguished but it never recovered its credit after 
of any in that a^e, both for his learn- their extirpation from that province by 
ingand moderation. the arms of the emperor Justinian. 

The emperor Oonstantine, having So far was the council of Nice &om 

endeavoured in vain to com^se these giving general satisfaction, that EQlary, 

differences in the religion which he had presentiy afterwards, complains of the 

lately professed, and especially to re- Arians as being in all the provinces of 

concile Arius and Alexander, at length the Roman empire;^ and, in the next 

called a general council of bishops at reign, Arianism was very near becoming 

Nice, the first which had obtained that the universal doctrine of the Christian 

appellation, and in this council, after church, and of course would have been 

much indecent wrangling and violent deemed orthodox, 

debate, Arius was condemned, and The debates occasioned by this fam- 

banished to lUyricum, a part of the ous council made a great revolution 

Roman empire very remote from Alex- both in the language and in the opi- 

andria^ where tne controversy ori- nions of those who were deemed ortho- 

ginated. But, notwithstanding this dox. It is the natural effect of contro- 

condemnation, so far were the Chris- very to push men as far as possible 

tians of that age from having any from that extreme which they wish to 

opinion of the infallibility of councils, avoid, so as often to drive them into 

tnat the doctrine of Arius triumphed the opposite extreme. This was re* 

both over the decrees of this celebrated markably the case on this occasion; and 

assembly, and the authority of the em- no controversy ever interested so manj 

peror, who was afterwards induced to persons, and those so deeply, as this 
think better of Arius. He, therefore, 

recalled him from banishment, and or- i jk Tnnitate, L. vl. p. 99. (P.) 
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did, and indeed contmnes to do to this Though this creed contains a number 

day. of as direct contradictions as any per- 

In order to keep quite clear of Axi- son, the most skilled in logic, can draw 
snism, which made Christ to be a mere up, it still keeps its ground, guarded 
creature, those who approved of the from all human inspection, like the doc- 
decrees of the council began to express trine of transubstaiitiation, by this new 
themselves, as Mosheim acknowledges, but thin veil of mystery,^ But before 
in such a manner as that they appeared I proceed to give a more particular ac- 
to " substitute three gods in the place count of this farther change in the doc- 
of one."^ And many of them seemed trine, I must note by what steps the 
to imagine that they sufficiently main- HoVy Spirit came to be reckoned a dis- 
tained the unity of the Godhead by as- tinct person m this Trinity, 
serting that the Father, Son and Holy 

Spirit were each of them of the same ■«.,»« 
divine nature, as three or more men 

have each of them the same human 

nature. SECTION VII. 

This was certainly giving ud the ^^ ^^ docteinb concbbning ifis holt 

unity of the divme nature; and yet, spieit. 
being obliged by the whole tenor of 

revelation to T»MTit.fti> the doctrine of These is very little iu the Scriptures 

only one Qod, in conjunction with that could give any idea of the dis- 

this new doctrine of three separate t"ict personality of the Holy Spirit, 

Gods, such a manifest inconsistency besides the figurative language in which 

was introduced, as nothing could onx Lord speaks of the advocate, or 

cover but the pretence that ttiis doc- comforter, as we render it iirapaKKrrros), 

trine of the Trinity was inexplicable by tliat was to succeed him with the apos- 

human reason. And then the word ties after his ascension. But our Lord's 

mystery, which had before been applied language is, upon many occasions, 

to the doctrine of the Trinity, in com- highly figurative ; and it is the less ex- 

mon with other things which were traordinary that the figure called per- 

simply deemed «aor6(2, began to be used Bonification should be made use of by 

in a new sense, and to signify, not as ^J™ J^ere, as the peculiar presence of the 

before, a thing that was secret, and re- Spirit of God, which was to be evi- 

qparedi to be explained, but something deuced by the power of working mira- 

absolutelytncopa62eo/6em^e»piai*ied, cles, was to succeed in tiie place of a 

somethingthat must bebelieved, though real person, viz. himself, and to be to 

it could not be understood. But tne tl^em what he himself had been, viz. 

whole doctrine, as it was afterwards ge- ^^^ advocate, comforter and guide, 

nerally professed, and as it now stands Tha* ^^ apostles did not understand 

in every established Christian church, our Lord as speaking of a real person, 

was not finally settled before the com- at least afterwards, when they reflected 

position of wnat is called the Atham^ ^poii l^is meaning, and saw the fulfil- 

$iam, Greed, and its reception into the ment of his promise, is evident from 

Ofl^ of public worship. ^^^t ^^ ^^^ 0^g„ are of a different 

When this creed was made, and by opinion. But it matters little by whom, or 

whom, is uncertain. It appeared about ^^®"V„ ^' 'l^®^ ** "^J^ composed." Jortin, Ecciea, 

AX. J 1* J.1- £i£L\. J. J • •!_ Hist. 1805, III. p. 131. 

the end Ot the faith century, and is by a This Creed, of which scarcely anything is 

some ascribed to Vigilius Tapsensis.' intelligible but the damnatory clauses, has very 

lately been worthily, though unsuccessfully, 

* Vol. I. p. 296. (P.) Cent. iv. Ft. ii. Ch. ilL employed to serve the purposes of political 

Beet. i. retaliation, imder the thin veil of zeal for the 

s Jortln's Remarks, IV. p. SIS. (P.) "A. 481. established religion and the public morals. See 

Vigillus Tapsensis hath been supposed, by many, the Trial of W. Hone, for a Pwody of the Creed 

tobATe been the maker of the Athanarian Creed, of St. Athanasius. 1818. 
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fheir nevef adopting the same Ian- was not unnatural to anppose that the 

guage, bnt speaking of the spirit as of a Spirit, being mentioned along with 

dvui/ne power only. The apostle Panl them, was a real person also, 

expressly speaks of the spirit of God as It was a long, mme, however, before 

bearing the same relation to God that this came to be a fixed opinion, and es- 

the spirit of a man bears to man, peciailj an article of faii^ the Christian 

1 Cor. ii. 11 : " What man knoweth the writers before and aftet the council of 

things of a man, save the spirit of man, Nice generalljr speaking of the Holy 

which is in him P Even so the things Spirit in tniiaiLner that may be inter- 

of God knoweth no man, but the spirit preted either t)f Sk-persmi or of &;power, 

of God." But it i^ evident, SiafirWhen they seem 

Besides, the writers of the New Tes- to speak* of th6 Holy^Spirit as of aper- 
tament always speak of the Holy Spirit son,' they suppose^ that person to be 
as the same spint by which the ancient much infettor to 'Qt)d; and even to 
prophets were inspired, which was cer- Christ. -Some ofihem might possibly 
tainly never understood by them to be suppose that thef Hol^* Spirit was an 
any other than the Divine Being him- emanation from the Divme Essence, 
self, enabling them, by his supernatural and simihx i!^ tho^' Logos itself; but 
communications, to foretell future others of them tjpea4:tyf the Holy Spirit 
events. as escredtnre made by^^Jhrist, by whom 

Also, the figurative langua^'^^'^iii they isupposed- dli. oifEter creatures to 
which the Holy Spirit and ms'bp€*a- have been' made. : :* , 
tions are sometimes described b^ them} • ' With respefct Hso thfr apostolical fa- 
is inconsistent with i^e idea 6flii§ \ietii thers*,- their mngna£e:on this subject is 
a separate person; sub hei6^g^'ha^iism ijio much 'fli^tof 'we Scriptures, that 
with the spirit, hemg-Jilksa'^lU^lM wefare^not' able' to collect from it any 
spirit, quenching the ii^Tit, &c., in all peculiar or precise .ideas. It is pro- 
which the idea is evidtoi^-tteai^ktfi^a babte, therefore, that ihey considered the 
power, and not tha^^f % psfs&n^i ' ' - Holy Spirit asa poWter/ind not a person. 

For these reasons'! %huik4t poSsMe; - ihistm Mart^; wh'awas one of the 

that we should -nev6^4iavie" heard d first' tiiat supposed' the Logos to be 

the opinion of the r«il diirtiliet peyi Obrist, olever 8a^ff,-in. express words» 

sonahty of tlfe--Sdl/^-8pitit^ if^it had that- the-Spirit lii €U)d, in any sense; 

not been i&t tibe^^rm>^f- baptism and' wheii he mentiOns^worship as due 

supposed, bttt without r€«s»n, "to 'be ta thfe Spirit, it i* in the same sentence 

given in the gospel ^ Matthews where in which he Speaks -of it as due to 

the apostles €lr0'dii'ected- to baptize angelsJ •> ''Him^ 'saj^ he, meaning 

in the /fiarHBi^^ th^^atheifg tkerSoil, Gbdi'^'^and the- Son- that came from 

cmdthfe'Hialy opvrU* *Fo»ithough^the him, and thfe^ host -of other good An- 

meaning of ciiieae words, as explained gels, who accompany ^ and resemble 

by prettyearlvfwritersjin the pnmiti've him, together ^ti Sie prophetic Spirit, 

church, IS nothing moie: than "bapti^ we adore ^aiid't^aiihite; m word and 

ing into that-teligiott whi(^ wa* giv>«n truth honouiing' Hmm"^ In another 

by the Father, l^ means ;o£ the .^on^ place he se^s^ ^^ we ^lace the Son in 

and .confirmed by miraculous power," the second place, and the prophetic 

and this' partctd^ fqtp. of wotds does Spirit in, the third." ? Again, he places 

not appea*. to have been used inthe age «/the iopoa in. the. second place, and 

of the apostles, who seem to have bap* -^e Spint which moVed on the water, 

^zedi m the. name 0/ Je«tfc«; pnljr ; yet In thet^rd."' It is .not improbable 

smce this form did come into universal but that this writer might consider 

use, after forms began to be thought of ..... 

impoi-tanoe, and in .it.the Father and «iwd*p.-i9' (K) 

Son were Imown to ie real persons,: it . » i\>id.yff. 87, 8S.* (P.) 
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fhe Holy Spirit as a person, but as itself; for there are diflferent represen- 
mncli inferior to the Son, as he made tations of the Platonic doctrine on this 
the Son inferior to the Father. subject. 

Tertullian in one place evidently At length, however, the constant 
confounds the Soly Spirit ^ih the usage of the form of baptism men- 
Logos, and therefore it is plain that he tioned by Matthew, together with the 
had no idea of a proper third person literal interpretation oT our Saviour's 
in the Trinity. Speakmg of the Spirit description of the Holy Spirit, pro- 
of God which overshadowed the Yir^n bably, gave most of the primitive 
Mary, he said, " It is that Spirit which Christians an idea of its being ^person; 
we call the word. For the Spirit is the and the rest of the language of Scrip- 
substance of the word, and the word ture would naturally enough lead them 
the operation of the spirit, and those to conclude that he must be a divine 
two are one."^ But in another place person. But it was a long time before 
he says, "the Spirit is a third after these things coalesced into a regular 
Grod and the Son; as the fruit, pro- system. 

ceedin^ from the branch, is the third The fathers of the council of Nice 

from tSie root."* ^ said nothing about the divinity, or the 

Origen speaks of it as a doubt whether personality of the Holy Spirit; nor 

the Holy Spirit be not a creature of the was it customary in the time of Basil 

Son, since all thines are said to have to call the Holjr Si)irit God. Hilary 

b^n made by him.* ^ interprets baptizing in the name of the 

Novatian says, "that Christ is greater Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit, 

than the Paraclete ; for the Paraclete by the equivalent expressions of the 

would not receive from Christ, unless ctuthor, the only begotten, and the gift,^ 

he was less than Christ."^ That little is said concerning the 

The author of the Recognitions, a separate divinity of the Spirit of God 

spurious but an ancient work, and in the Scripture is evident to every 

never charged with heresy, says, " that body ; but tne reason that Epiphanius 

the Holy Spirit, the Paraclete, is gives for it will not be easily imagined. 

neither God, nor the Son, but was In order to account for the apostles 

made by him that was made, or be- saying so little concerning the divinity 

gotten,. (/acft«8 per factum) viz. by the of the Holy Spirit, and omitting the 

Son, the Father only being not be- mention of him after that of the 

gotten nor made."' Father and the Son; (as when Paul 

One reason why those fathers who says, " there is one God and Father of 

had modified their theological tenets all, of whom are all things, and one 

by the principles of the heathen philo- Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all 

sophy did not readily fall into the things,") he says, that "the apostles 

notion of the personality, or at least writing by the inspiration of the Spirit, 

the divinity, of the Holy Spirit, might he did not choose to introduce much 

be that there was notning like it in commendation of himself, lest it should 

the philosophy of Plato, which had give us an example of commending 

assisted them so much in the deifica- ourselves."' 

tion of Christ. A third principle was What is most particularly remark- 
indeed sometimes mentioned by the able is, that the fathers of the council 
Flatonists, but this was either the soul of Sardica, held in 347, a council called 
of the world, or the material creation by the authority of the emperors Con- 
stance and Constantius, a hundred and 
1 AdT. Praxeam, c. xxvl. p. 615. (P.) sixty bishops being present, of whom 

J Ibid. c. Yiii. Opera, p. soi (P,) Athanasius himsdf was one, and two 

■ In Joannem, Opera, II. p. 276. (F.) ' 

\ S- S^T; iS'P .- I ^® Trinitate, L. ii Opero, p. 22. (!»•) 

•L-UtCviii (F. »ir«r.67,Ope»,I.p.486. {JP^ 
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hundred more approving of the decrees conncil held at Lampsacom, in 365, 
after they had been sent to them, (a a council demanded by the Catholic 
council in which it was decreed that bishops, though the greater number of 
the Father, Son and Spirit, was one those who actually met were Arkms, 
hypostasis, which they say the heretics the opinion of Macedonius, as Socrates 
caU ovo-ia, and that the Father never the historian observes, appeared to 
was without the Son, nor the Son have gained more ground than ever, 
without the Father,) did not distin- and would probably have been the 
guish between the Holy SpvirU and the received opinion, had it not been for 
Logos, any more than Tertullian did the interference of an orthodox em- 
in th e p assage quoted above. They peror in the business, 
say, " We beheve in the Paraclete, the At length, in what is called the 
Holy Spirit, whom the Lord himself second general council, which was held 

Eromised and sent. He did noi suffer, at Constantinople in 381, under Theo- 
ut the man which he put on, and dosius the Great, the opinion of Mace- 
which Christ took from the Virgin donius was condemned, though thirty- 
Mary, which could suffer: for man is six of the bishops present were m 
liable to death, but Gt)d is immortal."^ favour of it. In uie creed drawn up 

Basil says that "the Spirit is superior by this council, it is said, " We believe 
to a created being, but the title unbe- in the Holy S|^t, the Lord and Giver 
gotten iay€wr}fros^ is what no man of life, who proceeded from the Father, 
can be so absurd as to presume to give and who ought to be adored and 
to any other than to the supreme God." glorified with the Father and the Son, 
Then speaking of his not being be- and who spake by the prophets." This 
gotten, like the Son, but proceeding clause is now generally annexed to the 
rrom the Father, he says, '* neither let Nicene Creed, though no such thing 
any man think that our refusing to had been determin^ at the time of 
call the Spirit a creature is denying that council, 
hispersonsility " (ymoaraxrn)? Thus, at length, the great outline 

Tiie subject might have longer re- of the present doctrine of the Trinity 
mained in this unsettled state, if Mace- was completed, though many points of 
donius, an eminent Semi-Arian, who less consequence sull remain to be 
had been expelled from the church of adjusted, as we shall see in the prose- 
Constantinople, had not expressly cutionof this subject; and the doctrine 
denied the divinity of the Holy Spirit ; of the consuhsta/atiaUty of the Spirit 
maintaining, as some say, that it was with the Father and the Son, though 
only the Spirit or power of God ; or, impHed, is not directly expressed in 
according to others, that he was a the decrees of this council, 
creature like the angels, but superior As the doctrine of the divinity of 
to them. This opinion being much Christ was very unpopular at first, so 
talked of, had many abettors, espe- that of the divinity of the Holy Spirit 
cially in Egypt. But Athanasius, who appears to have oeen so too, as we 
was then concealed in the deserts of may clearly infer from the writings of 
that country, hearing of it, wrote Basil. He speaks' of all people bsing 
against it, and he is said to have been interested in the debate on the subject, 
the first who applied the word consuh' and even of his own disciples, as pre- 
stantial to the Spirit, it having before suming to act the part of judges in the 
been applied to tne Son only. case ; asking questions not to team, but 

It was some time, however, before to puzzle and confound their teachers, 
any pubHc notice was taken of this The ar^ment by which he represents 
opinion of Macedonius ; and in a himself and his orthodox brethren as 

> Theodorit. L. il. C. viU. jp. 82. (P.) 

* Ady. Eonomium, L. ilL Opera, I. p. 758. (P.) * Horn. xzrU. CoiD.tn8aMliano9,l, P 523. (P.) 
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most frequently urged was the follow- substantial, coetemal, and equal in 
ing : — Everytliing must necessarily be power and glory, 
either unhegotten^ begotten or created. Both the term and the dodHne of 
If the Holy Spirit be unbegotten, he the Trinity occur in a piece entitled 
must be the same with the Father, and Expositio Fidei, ascribed to Justin 
if he be begotten, he must be the Son : M^iiyr ; but this is evidently spurious, 
if therefore, he be a person distinct and of a date much later than the time 
from both, he must be a creature. For of Justin. It is remarkable too, that 
the good father's answer to this objec- Clemens Alexandrinus, who was in the 
iion, I must refer my reader to his very centre of the Platonism of those 
twenty-seventh homily which is against days, and who did not write till after 
the Sabellians. Theophilus, never uses the term but 

I shall close this article with a short once, and then it is to denote the bond 
account of the word Trinity, and of of Christian graces, faith, hope and 
the advantage which this doctrine gave charity,^ 

the Heathens. The first appearance We cannot wonder that this intro- 
of the word Trinity is in the writings duction of new objects of worship by 
of Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, but Christians, should not pass unnoticed 
it is not clear that oy it he meant a by the Heathens ; and as it was chiefly 
Trinity consisting of the same persons a wish to recommend their religion to 
that it was afterwards made to consist others, that gave them their original 
of, and certainly not a Trinity of per- bias towards exalting the person of 
sons in the Godhead. He says,^ that Christ, they were very properly pun- 
ihe three days which preceded the ished by the advantage which the 
creation of the heavenly lx)dies on the Heathens took of this very circum- 
fourth day, in the first chapter of stance. 

Genesis, represent the sacred mystery The inea^mation of the eternal word, 
of the Trinity, viz. " God, the word appears to have been a subject of ridi- 
and wisdom* He adds, " the fourth cule to Celsus, who compares it to the 
day is the type of man, who needs fable of the transformations of Jupiter, 
light, that there may be God, the word, in the histoir of Danae, &c. He also 
wisdom, man." This passage is cer- justifies the Polytheism of the Heath- 
tainly obscure enough, and it could ens by the example of the Christians 
liardly have been imagined from it that in this respect. " If ChristiaDs," says 
by wisdom he meant the Holy Spirit, he, " worshipped only one God, they 
the third person in the modem Trmity, might have some pretence for despising 
had not the same term been used by all others ; whereas they render these 
other writers, and especially by Tatian, immense honours .to a mere upstart."'* 
^vlio was contemporary with Theo- To this, Origen answers, by aUeging 
philus. For he also makes a Trinity, the text, " I and my Father are one, 
of God, his word, and his wisdom, explaining it by all the disciples being 
About the same time Irenasus men- of one heart and one mind. But so 
tions the same three members, though might the heathen gods have been one. 
he has not the word Trinity. " There The emperor Julian did not over- 
is always," says he, " with God, Hs look this obvious topic of reproach to 
word and wisdom, his Son and Spirit, Christians. He particularly upbraided 
by whom and in whom he made every- them with calling Mary the mother of 
thing freely."^ After this we find the God, and charges them with coutra- 
word Trinity in common use, but long dieting Moses, who taught that there 
before it was imagined that the three is but one Grod. 
persons which constituted it, were con- , «^ ^ , ,„. , „ 

* 3 wrom. L. iv. p. 40J. [P.) 

1 Ad Autolycum, L. ii. p. * Contm CeUuui, L. viv. p. J85. 

2 Ibid. L. iv. C. xxxvii. p. 880, (P.; 

D 
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SECTION YIII. h&&n considered as very nearlj synony- 

mons with esaencet (ovo-ia). La general, 

THE HISTORY OP THE DOCTRINE OF THE ^^ Q^^^ks Understood it in a different 

TRINITY FROM THE COUNCILS OF NICE ^ ^^ ^^^ j^ ^^^ ^^^ gabel- 

AND CONSTANTINOPLE, TILL AFTER THE ^ ^^^ ^^^^ 3^ ^ ^^^ ^^ J^^j,. 

EUTYCHiAN CONTROVERSY. ^itj of the Father, Son and Spirit, 

Before I relate what was peculiar to said that there were tlvree hypostases in 

tliose who obtained the name of orthch the divine nature. On the other hand, 

dox in this controversy, I shall just the Latins,wilHng to oppose the Arians, 

mention the divisions of the Arians, who made the Son to be of a different 

which contributed much to the preju- nature from the Father, usually said 

dice of their cause, as they often pro- that there was but OTie hyjpostasism^e 

ceeded to ^reat violence against each Trinity; and we have seen that the 

other. fathers of the council of Sordica had 

The original and proper Arians held decided in the same manner, 
simply, that the Son was created out This dispute terminated more hap- 
of nothing, some time before the crea- pily than almost any other in the whole 
tion of the world, which they said was compass of church mstory. For a conn- 
made by him. But presently after, ther« cil being held on the subject, at Alex- 
arose among them a sect that were andria, in 372, the fathers found that 
caMed Send'Arians, the chief of whom they had been disputing about words, 
were Greorge, of Laodicea, and Basi- and therefore they exhorted Christians 
lius, of Ancyra, who held that, though not to quarrel upon the subiect. Ever 
Christ was a creature, yet he was, by after, however, the phraseology of the 
special privilege, made of the same Greeks prevailed, and the orthodox al- 
oiature with the Father, whereas the ways say that there are three hypos- 
proper Arians maintained that he was tases, or persons, in the unity of the 
whoUy of a different nature. divine essence.^ 

In 391 we find mention of another By this happy device, and that of 

division among the Arians, viz. whether declaring the doctrine to be incompre" 

the Father could be properly so called hensihle, the Trinitarians imagine that 

from aU eternity, before he had a Son. they suf&cientiy screen themselves from 

On this frivolous question, of mere the charge of Polytheism, and Idolatry. 

words, the Arians are said to have di- Whereas, if they did but pretend to 

vided with great bitterness, so as to affix any ideas to their words, they 

have formed separate assembles. But it must see that the device can avail them 

must be considered that the history of nothing. If by person, or any other 

these divisions is only given by their term ^mich they apply to each of the 

enemies. Before I give any account of three members of the Trinity, they 

more modemAriamsm, I snail proceed mean am, intelligent principle, having 

with the state of Trinitarianism after a real consciousness, they must, to afl 

the council of Nice. intents and purposes, admit three Gods. 

No sooner was the general outline of This was thougnt to be unavoidable by 

the doctrine of three persons in one thecouncilof Sardica,whichthereforeas- 

God settled, but the orttiodox began to serted one hypostasis, in agreement with 

divide upon questions of great nicety ; the original idea of the Sonbeinganema- 

.and human passions and interests al- nation from the Father, but not sepa- 

ways mixing with these debates, the rated from his essence. Whereas, now, 

different parties anathematized each the original idea, on which the doctrine 

other with great violence. of the divinity of Christ was formed, 

The first dispute was about the use if entirely abandoned, and in reality 

of the word hypostasis, wMch we now , g^^ suicer's Thesaurus, under the word 

render person, but whicn had generally p,^gpo8UuU. (P.) 
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another doctrine is reived ; a doctrine perial authority, at length it became 
which all the Ante-Nicene. fathers, who extinct. 

had no idea of any distinction between Whiston, who was certainly well 
hy^OBtasia and essence, would have read in Christian antiquity, asserts, 
reprobated, as downright Polytheism, that Athanasius seems never to have 
'the Arians, in a counpl held at Con- heard of ^he opinion of Christ having 
stantinople in 360, rejected the use of any other soul than his divinity, and 
l^e word kypoetasisj as applied* to the that the idea of a human and rational 
Divine Being. soul in Christ was one of the last 

There seems to have been no .reason branches of this heresy.^ This writer 
why Christ should have been supposed also asserts, that there does not appear 
to nave had any more than one intelH- in Athanasius's Treatise on thalncar- 
gent principle, and yet we have seen nation the least sign of the hypostatical 
that some of the Ante-Nicene fathers union, or communication of properties, 
thought there was in Christ a proper which he says the orthodox nave been 
hum^cm soul, besides the 2o^08, which since forced to devise in support of their 
constituted his divinity. Butp^rhags notions.^ 

they might have been reconciled to this This business, however, was finally 
opinion oy the popular notion of de- settled on the occasion of what is called 
mons possessing men, who yet had souls the heresy of Nestorius, bishop of Con- 
of their own. Or by ammiob, which is stantinople, which, though small in its 
tie word that Tertullian uses, they origin, has had great consequences, the 
might mean the sensiime prmcijple in effects of it remaining to this day. 
man, as distinct from the cmvrrms,<xr This being an age in which great 
rcUionait prmci/ple, a distinction which compliments were paid to the ^Virgin 
we find made by Cicero and others. Mary, among other appellations, it be- 
However, after the council of Nice, came customary to oaU her the mother 
and about the year 370, ApoUinaris the of God, and this was a favourite tenn 
younger, bishop of Laodicea, who had -vrith the followers of ApoUinaris. 
distinguished himself by taking an ac- This phraseology Nestorius, who had 
tive part against the Arians, being at- distinguished himself by his opposition 
tached to the principles of the Platonic to tiie ApoUinarians, declared to be im- 
philosophy, (accordmg to which there proper, and said it was sufficient to call 
are three prmGi/ples m man, viz. his ter the mother of Christ, To justify 
Jfody, together vnth the rational and this, he was led to assert that there 
sensitive soul, but not more than these are i/wo dUsti/nct natmes in Gh/rist, the 
three,) thought that the body, the sen' divine and lie human, and that Mary 
siivoe primovple, and the logos, were -^as the mother of the latter only, 
sufficient to constitute Christ, and This doctrine had many followers, 
therefore he asserted that Christ had and even the monks of E^ypt were 
no proper human soul. In consec[uence induced, in consequence of it, to dis- 
of this, he was charged with maintain- continue their custom of calling Mary 
ing that the DeiW suffered on the the mother of God. Cyril, then bishop 
cross, but whether ne himself avowed of Alexandria, a man of a haughty and 
this opinion, does not appear. This imperious temper, was highly offended 
doctrine, which was so far analogous at this; and having engaged in his 
to that of the Arians, that it sup- interest Celestine, bishop of Eome, he 
posed only one intelligent principle m assembled a council at Alexandria, in 
Christ, was well received by great num- 430^ and in this council the opinion of 
bers of Christians in all the eastern ;Nestorius was condemned, and a severe 
provinces of the Roman empire; but anathema was pronounced against him. 
It was condemned in a synod at Rome, , coUection of Records, p. 74. (P.) 

and being ukewise borne down by im- a ibid. p. 75. (P.) 
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NestoriuB, not being moved by tbis, had bad a great band in tbe condemna- 

excommunicated Cyril in bis turn. But tion of Nestorius. Eutycbes was so 

at length Theodosius tbe younger called far from being of the opinion of Nes- 

a general council at Ephesus, m 431, in torius, that he asserted that there was 

which Cyril, though a party concerned, but one natv/re in Christ, and that was 

presided ; and wiuiout bearing Nesto- tbe divine, or the incarnate word. 

rius, and during the absence of many Hence he was thought to deny the 

bishops who had a right to sit in that human nature of Christ ; but he was 

council, he was condemned, and sent generally supposed to mean that tbe 

into banishment^ where be ended his human nature was dbeorhed in the 

days. divine, as a drop of honey would be 

In this factious manner was the great absorbed, and no more distinguished, if 

doctrine of the hypostatical union of it should fall into the sea. There were 

the two natures in Christ (which has other explanations and distinctions oc- 

ever since been the doctrine of what is casioned by this doctrine, which I think 

called the catholic church) established, it not worth while to recite. 

The opinion of Nestorius, however, It maybe proper, however, to observe, 

was zealously maintained by Barsumas, that the minds of many persons, espe- 

bishop of Nisibis ; and from this place cially in Egypt, were prepared for tnis 

it was spread over the East, where it opimon by another which nad obtained 

continues to be the prevailing doctrine there, and which I have observed to 

to this day. The opinion of Nestorius have been maintained by Hilary, viz. 

was also received in the famous school that the body of Christ was inoorrupti- 

of Edessa, which contributed greatly ble, and not subject to any natural 

to the same event. infirmity. Theodosius the Great ^ fell 

This controversy was, in fact, of con- into this opinion in his old age. Ac- 

siderable consequence, there being some cording to this doctrine, the human 

analogy between the doctrine of Nes- nature of Christ, being of so exalted a 

torius and that of the ancient Unita- kind, might easily be supposed to have 

rians, or modem Socinians ; as they become so in consequence of its being 

bothmaintainedthatChristwasamere absorbed, as it were, in the divine, so 

man. But, whereas the Socinians say as to partake of its propei*ties. It 

that the divinity of the Father resided was, therefore, no wonder thajt they 

in Christ, the Nestorians say that it should express themselves as if they 

was the Logos, or the second person of considered Christ to have, in fact, but 

the Trinity, that resided in lum. one nature.^ 

But "the union between the Son of Eutycbes was condemned by a coun- 

God and the eon of wxm,^ they said, cil held at Constantinople, probably iu 

" . . . . was not an union of nature, or of 448, and in consequence of it was ex- 

person, but only of will amd affection; communicated and deposed. But he 

that Christ was therefore to be care- was acquitted by anotner council held 

fully distinguished from God, who at Ephesus, in 449. However, in a 

dwelt in him, as in his temple." In this general council, called the fourth, held 

manner did the Nestorians, who had at Chalcedon,in 451, he was condemned 

had several disputes among themselves, finally, and from that time it has been 

settle tbe matter, ** in several councils, the doctrine of what is called the cath' 

held at Seleucia."^ oUc chwrch, that, " in Christ there are 

The opposition that was made to tbe two distinct natures, united m one 
heresy of Nestorius produced another, person, but without any change, mix- 
formed by Eutycbes, abbot of a con- ture, or confusion." 

vent of monks at Constantinople, who 

[3 This is evidently an error. The author meana 

» Moshoim, I. pp. 411,412. (P.) Cent. t. Pt. il. the emperar Justinian.] 

Ch. V. Sect, xii, 3 Bueur, a.d. 568. (P.) 
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The doctrine of Eutyches continiied hnman nature of Christ only suffered; 
to be professed by many, notwithstand- and yet its union with the divine nature 
ing the decrees of the council. It was (though it was so imperfect an union 
almost universally received in the pa- as to communicate no sensation to it) 
triarchates of Antioch and Alexandria, was sufficient to give it the same merit 
jud it is found in the East to this day. and efficacy as if it had been divine. 
In 635 the Eutychians divided, some To such wretched expedients, which do 
of them maintaming that there were not deserve a serious consideration, are 
some things which Christ did not the advocates for this Christian poly- 
know, while others asserted that he theism reduced, 
knew everything, even the time of the Thus, to bring the whole into a short 
day of ludgment.* compass, the first general council gave 

By the decision of the council of the Son the same nature with the Fa- 
Chalcedon, the modem doctrine of the ther, the second admitted the Holy 
3Vim^ywasnearlycompleted, the union Spirit into the Trinity, the third as- 
of the two natures in Christ correspond- signed to Christ a human soul in con- 
ing to that of the three persona in the junction with the eternal Logos, the 
Deity ; and it was thought to answer fourth settled the hvpostaticaJ union 
many objections to the divinity of of the divine and human nature of 
Christ fix>m the language of the Scrip- Christ, and the fifth affirmed, that, in 
tnres, in a better manner than the consequence of this union, the two 
Ante-Nicene fathers had been able to natures constituted only one person. 
do. These frankly acknowledged a real It requires a pretty good memory to 
superiority in the Father with respect retain these distinctions, it being a 
to the whole nature of Christ; but the business of words only, and ideas not 
later Trinitarians, by means of this concerned in it. 
convenient distinction of two natures Before I proceed any farther, it may 
in one ^person, could suppose Christ to not be amiss to give a brief account of 
be fully equal to the Father as God, at some other particulars relating to the 
the same time that he was inferior to Eutychian doctrine, though they were 
him as man; to know the day of judg- hardly heard of in this part of the 
ment as God, no less than the Father world; and the opinions that were then 
himself, though, at the same time, he entertained in the East are not worth 
was entirely ignorant of it considered reciting, except to show into what ab- 
as man. surdities men may fall, when they get 

It might seem, however, to be some out of the road of plain truth and 

objection to this scheme, that, accord- common sense. 

ing to it, the evangelists must have The decisions of the council of Chal- 

intended to speak of one part of Christ cedon were condemned by those who 

only, and to affirm concerning that, called themselves Monophy sites, a sect 

what was by no means true of his which sprung from the Eutychians. 

whole person, at the same time that They mamtained that the divinity and 

their language cannot be interpreted humanity of Christ were so united, as 

but so as to include his whole pesson. to constitute only one nature, yet, with- 

For, certainly, it is not natural to sup- out any change, confasion, or mixture 

pose that by the word Christ they of the two natures; saying, that in 

meant anything less than his whole Christ there is one nature, but that 

person: much less can we suppose that nature is twofold and compounded. 

our Saviour, speaking concerning him- In the sixth century, the Monophy- 

self, could mean only a part of himself, sites acquired new vigour by the labours 

By means of this distmctlon, modem of a monk, whose name was Jacob, sui*- 

Trinitarians are able to say that the named Baradeus, or Zanzales, and who 

1 Bee Rucet Priestky, YoL n. p. 887. Nott. died bishop of Edessa. From him the 
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Beet of MonojpliysiteB now go by the nezed to them, would have been made, 

name of Jacobites in the East. Mono- and the Athanasian Creed would not 

physites were afterwards divided into a then, perhaps, have been the most per- 

variety of otiier sects ; and the Arme- plexed and absurd thing imposed upon 

nians, who are of tibat denomination, the consciences of Christians. 

are governed by a bidiop of their own, 

and are distinguished by various rites 

and opinions from the other Monophy- SECTION TX". 

sites. 

It was long debated amongthe Mono- *hb state op the doctrinb op the 

physites whether the body of Christ trinity in the latin church, 

was created or uncreated, and whether From the time of the complete sepa- 

it was corruptible or not; and some of ration of the eastern and western em- 

them maintained that though it was pires, the Greek and Latin churches 

corruptible, it was never actually cor- had but Httle connexion, and their 

rupted, but was preserved from corrup- writings being in different languages, 

tion by titie energy of the divine nature, were very little known to each otJier ; 

The Monophysites had also many con- few of the Latins being able to read 

troversies concerning the sufferings of Greek, or the Greeks Latin. Though, 

Christ; and among them Xenias of therefore, the members of both churches 

Hierapolis maintained that Christ suf- were much addicted to theological dis- 

fered pain not in his nature, but by a cussions, they took a quite different 

submissive act of his will. Some of turn, and except upon very particular 

them also affirmed, that all things were occasions, did not mterfere with each 

known to the divine nature of Christ, other, 

but not to his human nature. With respect to the doctrine of the: 

" From the controversies with the Trinity, there was this difference be-. 

Monophysites, arose the sect of the tween the eastern and western churches, 

Tritheists, whose chief was John As- that as the eastern empire was under 

cusnage, a Syrian philosopher," who, one head, and the emperor resided at 

" imagined in the Deity three natures Constantinople, which was the ceniare 

or substances, joined together by no of all the Grecian literature, he fre- 

common essence." The great defender quently interfered with the disputes of 

of this opinion was ** Jomi Philoponus, tne ecclesiastics ; in consequence of 

an Alexandrian philosopher." A third which councils were called, decrees 

sect was " that of the JJajnianists, who were made, and the orthodox articles 

were so called from Damian, bishop of of faith immedia tely enforced by im- 

Alexandria They distinguished the perial authority. Whereas the western 

divine essence from the three persons" empire being broken into many parts, 

and "denied that ea<5h person was God, and tiie studious theologians dispersed- 

when considered in itself, and abstract- in different convents all over Europe» 

edly from the other two. But they their speculations were more free ; and- 

affirmed, .... that there was a coimnon though the authority of the Pope pre- 

dwi/nity, by the joint participation of serv^ a kind of union among them, 

which each person was God." * yet the popes of the middle ages being 

Had these subtle distinctions oc- soverei^ princes, seldom interfered: 

curred while the Eoman empire was with rSigious tenets, unless they had 

united under one head, councils would some apparent influence with respect 

pr^^bably have been called to decide to their spiritual or temporal power. 

concem.x.g them, solemn decrees, with This was perhaps the reason why nc 

the usual tremendous anathemas an- new councils were called, and no new 

I Moshoim, I. pp. 17J. 474. (P.) Cent yL decrees were mad« respecting the doe^ 

Ft. it Ch. ». s«ct i. trme of the Trmity. 
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Since, however, what had been de- But the first who seems to have led 
termined by the first general councils the way, though in a remote preoedinff 
was receivea in the West, as well as in period, to the refinements of the school- 
the East, the liberty of speculating on men in later ages, and whose authority 
this subject was very much confined ; estabHshed the principal articles of 
so that mstead of inventing doctrines orthodoxy, so that his opinions were 
materially new, divines rather confined generally received as the standard of 
themselves to devising new modifica- feith, was Austin, who flourished after 
tions, and new modes of (explaining the the ^eat outline of the doctrine of the 
old ones. In this field the human fo- Trinity was drawn in the general coun- 
culties have, perhaps, appeared to as cils of Nice and Gonstantmople. 
great advani»;ge as in any other, within In this writer we find the doctrine 
the whole compass of speculation. We of the Trinity treated in a manner con- 
are only apt to regret that such won- siderably different from that of pre- 
derfnl abiuties, and so much time, ceding writers. For, in his time the 
should have been employed on no doctrine established by the general 
better objects. But when, in some councils had affected the la/iiguage 
future x)eriod, all the labours of the commonly used in treating the subject; 
mind of man shall be compared, it so that words had begun to be used in 
will, I doubt not, appear, that the senses unknown to the ancients. Thus, 
studies of the schoolmen, to whom I before the council of Nice, whenever 
am now alluding, were not without the word Qod occurred in the Scrip- 
their use. tures, and the Supreme God was meant 

Frivolous, however, as I think the by it, it had always been understood 
ob^'ects of their inquiries were, I do not as referring to the Father onhr ; and in 
think that the world could ever boast this manner all the ancient fathers ex- 
of greater men, with respect to acute- plained every passage in which the 
ness of speculation, than Peter Lom- word God, as distinguished from Christ, 
bard* and Thomas Aquinas, especially occurred; and they had recourse to 
the latter. When I only look over the such expedients as have been men- 
contents of his Svmvma, and see the tioned in the early period of this his- 
manner in which a few articles are exe- tory, to Eiccount for the divinity of 
cuted, (for no Protestant, I imagine, Christ, without supposing that he had 
will ever think it worth his while to any title to be comprehended under 
read many sections in that work,) and that general expression. 
consider the time in which he lived. But in the writings of Anstin we 
how much he wrote besides, and the often find the words God and Trinity 
age at which he died, viz. forty-seven, to be synonymous. For he maintained 
I am filled with astonishment.^ He that all the three persons are to be 
seems to have exhausted every subject understood, though they are not ex- 
that his own wonderful ingenuity could pressly mentioned, and no allowed no 
start, and among the rest the doctrine realprerogativewhatever to the Father; 
of the Trinity has by no means been an idea which would have staggered 
overlooked by him. aU the Nicene fathers. So far was 

> Master of the Sentences, named from his ^® ^^^^ Supposing that the Father 

native country of LomJbardy. He was 'Ushop of was truly greater than the Son, that 

Hirt?iv.p.^i052"''^ ^'^ ^ ii64.-Nouy. iSict. ^^ says, "two or three of the persons 

» He died in 1274. His Suninm is thus do- are not greater than any one of them." 

5^***lL?^S'^*®'^/^'^^^**T"f^^'"''^' "Bolide This, says he, "the carnal mind does 

dans r^tablissement des principes, exact dans x i_ j i. 'j. 

les raisonnemens, clair dana I'expression, i*l ^Ot comprehend, because it can per- 

pouiroit dtre le meilleur module des Thdologiens, ceive nothing to be true, but with re- 

ril avoit traits moins de questions inutiles, s'il ar\txf*^ +y^ fliinrva +Viq+ a^.^ y.A./>/«/^/7 o«i3 

avoit eii plus de soln d'^cartor quelques preuves ^P^* *^ ^^^^.&S that are created, and 

peuaoUdea." Ibid. V. p. 562. cannot perceive the truth ttself, by 
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-which they^ are creatftiL"^ He con* himself and the Holy Spirit not ex- 

demns those who had said that the cluded.^^ His manner oi explaining 

Pather alone is immortal and invisible,^ Mark xiii. 32, in which it is said that 

and he blames Hilary for ascribing the Son knows not the time of the day 

eternity to the Father only.^ He so of judgment, is still more extraordi- 

far, however, adheres to the Icmguage nary. For he says, that by not hnoiV' 

of his predecessors, as to say that the ing is to be understood his not making 

Father alone is Ood of Ood {ex Deo)* others to know,^ He seems to nnder- 

But by this he conld not mean what stand Philip ii. 6, of a perfect equality 

the Mcene fathers meant by it. with God. And, lastly,. he says, that 

Austin is also bolder, and more co- by the Father and Son being one, we are 

pious in his illustrations of the doc- to understand the consuhstantial unity 

trine of the Trinity, by comparisons of the Son with the Father.® Most 

with other things ; though the doctrine of these interpretations were then quite 

being farther removed from human new ; but now these, or such as these, 

comprehension, it was then become are in the mouths of all Trinitarians, 

mucn less capable of being explained After Austin, we find a long period 

in that way. Among other things, he of great darkness in the western churchy 

finds a resemblance of the Trinity in and in this period his credit was firmly 

the msmoi"ij, understanding and will established; so that we find him quoted 

of man.* But then none of these as an authority, almost equal to that 

powers, separately taken, constitute a of the councils, and even the Scriptures 

man ; and his other comparisons are, themselves. But the age of great re- 

by his own confession, still more lame finement in speculation began about 

and inadequate than this. the time of Berenger and Anselm, two 

As my readers will probably wish to of the greatest scholars of their time; 

see in what manner some of those texts and had not the former of them been 

of Scripture, which are usually alleged unfortunately heterodox in the doctrine 

in support of the doctrine of the Trinity, of the eucharist,*® he would have been 

were understood by this writer, I shall the most celebrated for his learning 

recite his interpretation of a few on and abilities of all his contemporaries, 

which they have seen the comments of Anselm, though he writes with won- 

the earlier fathers, that they may see derful acuteness, is not systematical, 

how the doctrine itself had changed in He does not professedly treat of the 

his time. He explains John xiv. 28, Trinity, and indeed we find little in 

My Father is greater than I, by sayiuff, him that is particularly remarkable on 

that "Christ having emptied himself this subject, besides an obscure intima- 

of his former glory, and being in the tion that the doctrine might have been 

form of a servant, was then less, not known by natural reason." In proving 

only than his Father, but even than , 1^^^. L. i. a x. p. 250. (P.) 

himself, even at the very time m which a ibid. c. xii. p. 263. (P.) 

he was speaking ; for he did not so ,J 5*^^- ^- *7- ^ *^- p- ^3. (P.) 

J 1 XT. V r ' ^^ i. J. 1 »'' ^«r«nflW)ntM, archdeacon of Ancrers, was con- 
take .the torm Ot a servant, as to lose demnod in a council at Rome, in 1050, for 
the form of God."* Heexplaius Christ maintaining the errors oi John Scotus Eiigcna, 
^n\^j'mn n,v\ tho hi^nnrJn'iYt in H^/l o^tonn il,a which were afterwards revived by the tkicra- 
giVingU'p me kingdom to (tOCL, even tlie rnentariam. See Nouv. Diet. Hist. I. p. SM2. 

Father, by saymg that the whole '•Bcrengarfus waa for almost thirty years 

Trinity is intended in that expression, *f?«®*^®^ ^'^^ ^ °°^^2'?f'''S after another, and 

•' -^ ' died about the year 1088." See " Bertram, con- 
cerning the Body and Blood of the Lord," 1C83, 



1 De Trinitate, L. viii. C. i AugutUni Ofem, p. 87. From Bertram, Ridley and his brethren 
60, III. p. 346. (P.) learned their qualified notion of Christ's presence 

2 Ibid. L. ii. C. viiL p. 267. (P.) in the Sacrament, of which rite scarcely any 



8 Ibid. L. vi C. X. p. 832. (P.) churchman before Uoadley ventured to give a 

« Ibid. L. XV. C. xviL p. 463. (P.) plain account. 

Ibid. L. X. C. xi. p. 876. (P.) H Ad Romano*, C. i. Anaelml Opera, 1612, IL 

< Ibid. L. i. C. viL pp. 246, 260. {?.) p. 11. (P.) Anaelm, archbishop of Cautcrbuiy^ 
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the etemilr^ of Clirist, lie says, ** Christ dinary that; lie owns that he oannot dis- 
is the wisdom of God, and the power of tingtush between the generation of the 
Qod ; if, therefore, God had ever been Son and the procession of the Spirit.' 
withont Christ, he mast have been After asserting, after Austin, that no 
withoat wisdom and without power." ^ one person in the Trinity is less than 
And he says, that " Christ by his own the other two, or than ail the three, he 
power rose from the dead."* Lastly, says, ** he that can receive this, let him 
in answer to the question why we may receive it ; he that cannot, let him, 
not as well say that there are two p&i*- however, believe it ; and let him pray 
sons in Christ, as two natures, he says, that what he believes he may under- 
"as in God, the Father, Son, and stand." ^ In this, which is certainly 
Spirit, are three persons, and but one not a little curious, this subtle writer 
God ; so in Christ, the Godhead is one seems to have been followed by some 
person, and the manhood another per- modems ; and the last article I shall 
son; and yet these are not two persons, quote from him is not less curious, 
but one person." ' My reader, I hope, though I believe none of the modems 
will not be disappointed in finding no willcnooseto adopt hislanguage; which, 
mat light on this subject from this however, is very nonest. After asking 
learned archbishop ; nor must he form why, as we say that the Father is Grod, 
much higher expectations either from the Son God, and the Holy Spirit God, 
Peter Lombard or Thomas Aquinas. we may not say there are three Gods ; 

Peter Lombard has many new dis- " Is it," says he, " because the Scrip- 
tinctions on the subject of the Trinity ; ture does not say so P But neither 
and, as an article of some curiosity, I does the Scripture say that there are 
shall recite a few things from him, as three persons in the Trinity. But this 
well as from Thomas Aquinas, who does not contradict the Scripture, 
wrote in the century followmg, and who which says nothing about it ; whereas 
is abundantly more copious, as well as it would be a contradiction to the Scrip- 
more systematical. ture to say there are three Gods, be- 

Peter Lombard illustrates Austin's cause Moses says. Hear, Israel, the 
comparison of the three persons in the Lord thy God is one Lord."^ As to a 
Trinity, by the memorif, understanding contradiction with respect to reason and 
and will of man, observing, that they common sense, this writer seems to have 
all comprehend one another. "Thus made no difl&culty of it, not having 
wo can say, I remember that I remem- thought it worth his while to take it 
ber, that I understand, and that I will ; into consideration. 
I can also say I understand that I un- I must mention another peculiarity 
derstand, that I remember, and that I of Peter Lombard, because it was the 
will ; and, lastly, I can say I will that occasion of some controversy. He, like 
I will, understand, and remember."** the Damianists in the East, made some 
He decides the question whether the distinction "between the divine essence 
Father begat the Son willingly or un- and the three 'persons in the Godhead" 
willingly, by saying that he oegat him But on this he was attacked in a large 
Iff nature, and not by will (natura non work by Joachim, abbot of Flora, who 
volunbate*^), so that he retained the idea "denied that there was anything, or 
without adopting the offensive expres- any essence, that belonged in common 
Bion nolens. It is something exti*aor- to the three persons... by which doctrine 

died in 1109, agod 75. See Blog. Brit. I. pp. 205- ^'^^ substantial union between the ttee 

215. There is a list of bis works, p. 213, note, persons was taken away, and nothing 

I Ad gw. c. i II. p. 102. (P.) I^^Ij ^ n/umericaloT moral union was left. 

• Ad Bom. C. X. II. p. 67. (P. 
3 De Incamationf, C. v. III. p. 89. (P.) 

« Pe»Ti Lombardi Sentmtia, L. 1. Diat IlL « Ibid. Dist. xii^ p. 73. (P.) 

p. 21. (P.) ' Ibid. L. L Dirf V xix. p. 115. (P.) 

» Ibid. L \. Dist. vi. p. 42. (P.) a Ibid. Diat. xxiiL p. 130. (P.) 
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This expHoation was, therefore, con- heresy, they thought it was hetter not 
demned by Innocent the Third, in 1215.^ to nse them. The monks, not satisfied 
Thongh Thomas Aqninas writes very with this decision, appealed to Pope 
largely on the subject of the Trinity, Hormisdas, who condemned the ex- 
he has not much that is peculiar to him- pression, but his successor, John, iap- 
self. He defines a person to "be an in- proved of it. Then, finding that the ex- 
dividual substance of arationalnatnre,"^ pression was not generaUyrelished, they 
and pretends to demonstrate, a priori, proposed to change it, and to say that 
that there must be more persons than the Logos, o^' the Word, had suffered for 
one in the divine essence,^ but not more us ; but this was also thought to savour 
than three.* And, lastly, after assert- too much of Eutychianism.' Happily 
ing that the Holy Spirit proceeds from this controversy ended without any 
the Son as well as from the Father, he serious consequences, 
says, that the Father and Son are but It has been observed, that all the an- 
one origin (unum principium) of the cient, orthodox fathers supposed that 
Holy Spirit.* there was a time when the Son of God 



was not, and that the Logos became a 

person immediately before the creation, 

SECTION X. having been originally nothing but an 

THE HiSTOET OF THE DOCTBrNE OP THE ciMrihute^ of the divine nature. This 

TKiNiTY AFTER THE EUTYCHiAN CON- Opinion, it sccms, was not quite extinct 

TROVERST. ^ the vear 629. For we then find a de- 

m J J. • r 4.1, m • 'J. 'x crcc 01 a svnod of Vaison, in France, 

The doctone of the Tnmty, as it was condemnii^ it, and the preamble shows 

"^^A^i^A^^ ^ ^"^^"^ K^ i ^® tl>at the^inion was pwtty general : 

world, had now received its last im- ..Because/ say they, "not only in the 

provements; and indeed «)ntumed with ^Uc see, 4t also in all the Bast, 

httle alteration from the fame of Austin. ^^ ^^ ^ If^^ and Italy, heretics 

A few more subtlefaes, however, were Magphemed, saying that flie Son of 

started upon the subject, especially m GodVasnotalwayswiththePather.bnt 

the Ea^ which remiire to l;e nofaced^ j^ beginning L time, they ordered 

In619,8omemon\sofScythia,atthe it to be clianted inthecclmmonservice. 

head of whom was P. Fullo, having a GiorytotheFather,andtotheSon.and 

dispute with one Victor, a deacon m ^^ ^j^ g^j g irit,'a» U was m the be- 

Constantinople, whom they accused of ^^ » "'a W which has continued 

being a Nestonan, msisted upon his ?„ be ^ use ever since.» 

sajing that one of the persons tn. the ^ ^ controversy of which I shall 

Trmity wa^ omcifi^Jorus, an ermres- ^ ^^^ ^ -^t ^y^^ ^^^ ^^ 

which no Nestonan wo^d use -They ^ ^^■^^ ^^^^ ^^^ f ^^ i^ ^^l 

both appeded to the Popes egates. ^igW distiictiOns. and the impotence 

who were then at Constaifanople. But of powertorestraiior guideit. ^Inthe 

though these thought the words cap- P^ ^^ ^ ^^^^ %^ H^^ 

able of a good s^se. yrt^ amce they y considering the detiiment wWch 
might be suspected of the Eutychmn ^ ; .^ ^^^^ f^^ tl,, migration 

,.:J^^^^^'-^cA^.^^W^lt"e^^ti ofJ*e persecuted Nestorians, and their 
the person or fame of the abbot himself. .... settlement in Persia, was very desirous 




Observants." Bccl. Hiat. Cent, xiii Pt. ii. Ch. v. nions among them by inducing them to 

^Th^i^ Aquinatis Sunma, i«8i, Pt L accede to the following proposition (sug- 

Qu. xxix. Art. i. p. 70. (P.) gcsted to him, it IS said, by AnastasiuB, 

3 Ibid. Qu. XXX. p. 72. (P.) _ „ «,» ,» x 

4 Ibid. Qu. xxxiiL p. 80. (P.) J Suew, a.d. 519. (P.) 
» Ibid. Qu. xxxvi. p. 86. (P.) » Ibid. A.l>. 529. (P.) 
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the chief of the Jacobites, and who pre- gined that Christ was the Logo8 of the 

tended to renounce Eutychianism, in Father, had no dispute abont the sense 

order to be made bishop of Antioch), in which he was the Son of God, That 

" There was in Jesns Gnrist, after the he was so by adoption, and not in his 

union of the two natures, but one will ownnature, as immediately derivedfrom 

and one operation." Accordingly he God, had been peculiar to those who 

publi^ed an edict in favour of tms doc- held his proper humanity. But in the 

trine, which was caUed that of the Mo- eighth century, Felix, bisnop of IJrgella, 

QiotheUtes, in 630. in Spain, would have introduced a dis- 

Itwasafterwardsconfirmedinacoun- tinction in this case, in fact uniting 

cil, and for some time seemed to have the two opinions. For he held " that 

the intended effect. But soon after it Christ, considered in his divine nature, 

was the occasion of new and violent was ti'uly and essentially the Son of 

animosities, in consequence of the oppo- God, but that considered as a man, he 

sitionmadetoitby Sophronius, amonk was only so, nominally and by adop' 
of Palestine. He, bemg raised to the , tion" But tihis opinion was condemned 

see of Jerusalem, was tne occasion of a by several councils, and especially in 

oonncil being held at Constantinople in one held by Charlemagne, at Eatisbon, 

680, whidi was called the sixth general in 792.^ 

council, ill which the doctrine of the But the most ridiculous of all opinions 

Monothelites was condemned. Not- that was, perhaps, ever seriously maiii<^ 

withstanding this condemnation, this tained, and which yet proceeded from 

doctrine was embraced by the Mardi- an unfeigned respect to Christ, (and 

ates, a pecmle who inhabited Mount Li- which I mention only to relieve my 

banus, and were afterwards called Ma- readers from their attention to things 

ronites, firom Maro, their first bishop ; that were either of a more serious 

but in the twelfth century they joined nature, or that had more serious con- 

the church of Bome.^ ^ sequences,) was one that was started 

In the condemnation of this doctrine, in the ninth century, about the manner 

it is remarkable that it was not stated, in which Christ was bom of the Virgin, 

nor anything opposite to it asserted; For, Paschasius Badbert, the same 

the writings only which contaiQed it who was so much concerned in estab- 

being condemned as containing propo- lishing the doctrine of transubstantia- 

sitions ** impious and hurtful to the tion, composed in this century "an 

soul;*' and they were therefore ordered elaborate treatise, to prove that Christ 

to be exterminated and burned. It is, was bom without his mother*s womb 

indeed, no wonder that those who are beiag opened, in the same maimer as 

called orthodox ynih respect to the doc- he came into the chamber where his 

trine of the Trinity, should be embar- disciples were assembled, after his re- 

rassed with two intelligent princvples in surrection, though the door was shut.* ' ^ 

one person, in what manner soever thev A controversy much more serious in 

may imagine them to be united. If ifce consequences, as it ended in the 

there be but one intelligent principle, or final separation of the Greek and Latin 

nature, there can be but one will, but if churches, was started in the same cen- 

there be two intelligent principles, it is tury, about the procession of the Holy 

natural to expect two wills. But then Spi/rit In the Mcene Cre^, with the 

what certainty can there be that these addition which was afterwards made to 

two wills wiU always coincide, and what it, it is said, I believe m the Holy Spirit, 

inconveniencewould there not arise from which proceeds from the Father; and 

their difference P by tiiis it was probably meant that the 

The Christian fathers who first ima- » Mosheim. ii. p. lOO. (P.) Bed. Hist. Cent 

1 Sueur, A.D. 629 and 680. Mosheim, [VoL 11.] viii. Ft. ii. Ch. v. Sect. ill. 
p. 87. (P.) BccL Hist. Cent. vll. Pt. ii. Ch. v. « Ibid. p. 162. (P..> Cent. ix. Ft a Ch. iii. 
Boot xi« Sect. xxvL 
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Holy Spirit, as a distinct person, bore No i)eople in the world were so miicli 
a similar relation to the Father, as the addicted to religious controversy as the 
source of divinity, to that which the Greeks. In the later period of that 
Son, or the Logos bore to him. But empire, notwithstanding the declining 
the Scriptures expressly asserting that state of their affairs, and the perpetu^ 
the Spirit was sent by the Son, or pro- inroads first of the Saracens and then 
ceeded from the Son, it probably came of the Turks, it continued to be one of 
by degrees to be imagmed, that his their most serious occupations; and 
natv/re was derived from that of the some of the emperors themselves en- 
Son, as well as from that of the Father ; tered into these debates \nih as much 
but we hear no consequence of this, till eagerness as any mere divines. One 
the year 447, when the words Filioque, of the most extraordinary instances of 
were added to the creed, by the order this occurs in the twelfth century, 
of a synod in Spain, whence it passed when a warm contest arose at Constan- 
into Gaul. In this state things con- tinople about the sense of these words 
tinned till the eighth centnry, when .of Christ, "My Father is greater than 
the question was a good deal agitated, I." The emperor Emanuel Comnenus 
as appears by a council of Grentilli held a council upon it, in which he ob- 
held in 766 ; and .in 809 Charlemagne truded his own sense of them, which 
ordered a council to be held at Aix-la- was, that they "related to the flesh that 
Chapelle, in which the question con- washid in Christ, and that was passible, 
cemmg the Holy Spirit was discussed, i.e. subject to suffering ; and not only 

In consequence of this, the Latins, ordered this decision to be engraved on 
in general at least, held that the Spirit tables of stone, in the principal church 
proceeded from the Father and the of Constantinople, but also jjublished 
Son, and in the churches of France an edict in which capital punishments 
and Spain, the creed was usually read were denounced against all such as 
in this manner : " I believe in the Holy should presume to oppose this explica- 
Spirit, which from all eternity pro- tion, or teach any doctrine repugnant 
ceeded from the Father and the Son." to it." ^ However, the following em- 
This, however, was not the practice at peror, Andronicus, cancelled the edict, 
Kome, and Leo the Third, at least for and did evervthing in his power to put 
some time, ordered the creed to be read an end to the contest, fiut whetner 
as formerly. At length the Greeks the severe penalties which he enacted 
took offence at this addition, and Pho- against those who engaged in them 
tins, bishop of Constantinople, wrote had the effect he intended, we are not 
against it, as an innovation ; and after told. His measures do not seem to 
much debating on the subiect, in the have been better adapted to gain his 
year 1054, the two churches finally end than those of his predecessor, 
separated, and excommunicated one I shall close the account of these 
another on account of this difference, idle disputes, with mentioning one that 

When an attempt was made tore- was started in Barcelona, in 1351, "con- 
nnite the two churches, at the council ceming the kind of worship that was 
of Ferrara, in 1439, this procession of to be paid to the blood of Christ" and 
the Holy Spirit was thus explained, which was revived " at Brixen in 1462," 
viz. " The Holy Spirit is eternally from when " Jacobus a Marchia, a celebrated 
the Father and the Son, and he pro- Franciscan, maintained publicly in one 
ceeds from them both eternally, as from of his sermons, that the blood which 
a single principle, and by one single Christ shed upon the cross did not be- 
procession." ^ If my readers have any long to the divine nature, and, of con- 
ideas from these words, it is more than ' Moahelm, II. 435, 436. (P.) This Emperor 
T r>jLTi nrpf^nrl 4^n "from an indifferent Prince was become a 

X wui preujnu w. wretched Divine." Eccles. Hist. Cent. xii. 

> " Hlstoire des Papes," IV. p. U4 (P.) Pt IL Ch. iii. Sect. rvi. 
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sequence, was not to be considered afi probably rather Arians tlian what we 

the object of divine and immediate now caul Socinians. It wonld seem, 

worship." But the Dominicans op- however, that if the Waldenses (the 

posed this doctrine, and appealed to first reformers from Popery, and who 

Pius II., who contrived to put off the may be traced as far as the time of 

decision, so that the question remained Claudius, bishop of Turin) were Trini- 

undetermined in the church of Borne tarians, they aid not originally lay 

to this day. ' much stress on that doctrine. For, in 

Lastly, to conclude this Section, I their confession of faith, composed in 

must observe, Uiat about the tenth 1120, which was sixty or seventy years 

century, a festival began to be held in before Valdo of Lyons, there is nothing 

honour of the HoVy Trinity, in some under the article of Jesus concerning 

cathedrals, and in monasteries, and that his divinity, nor yet in that of 1544, 

John XXIL, who distinguished himself which was presented to the king of 

io much by his opinion concerning the France.* In the first of these it was 

beatific vision, fixed the office for it in only said, that " Christ was promised 

1334, and appointed the celebration of to the fathers, and was to make satis- 

it to be on tbe first Sunday after Pen- faction for sin." But after the time 

tecost ; and accordingly on this day it of the reformation by Luther, the Wal- 

has been kept by the church of Eome, denses, in a confession of faith, pre- 

and the church of England, ever since, sented to the king of Bohemia, in 1535, 

acknowledge expressly, "one essence 

of divinity in three persons, according 

SECTION XI. to the Nicene Creed and that of Atha- 

nasius," both of which they mention.^ 

0EKUD.1S DOCTMNB OP CHEisTiANiTT ^^ jyj jj^ . to Speculate concerning 
CONCEBNISG THB NATUBE OF CHRIST. ^^ doctrines of Ciristianity, and cir- 
We are not able to trace the doctrine cumstances excited them to it, but, 
of the proper hv/manity of Christ much while Luther and Calvin retained the 
later uian the council of Nice; the commonly received opinion with respect 
Arian doctrine having been much more to Christ, there were many others of 
prevalent for a considerable time after- that age who revived the primitve doc- 
wards, especially by the influence of trine, though there were Arians among 
the emperors Constantius and Yalens ; them. The greater number, however, 
and the Arians were no less hostile to were of those who were affcerwaads 
this primitive doctrine than the Trini- called Socinians, from Faustus Socinus, 
tarians themselves. At length, though 
all the northern nations that embraced * ^""^ ^\ -^^ first article, on the object of 

7;, ^^Y- *. "«.«w o «x*€*u%j ^/ Miyv. worship, is strictly Umtanan, and aa different 

Chnstiamty were at nrst Ot the Anan from the first article of the church of England 

persuasion, yet, chiefly by the influence as possible. The second article describes Jesuit 

Ix* 4.i,rv T>^^«« 4.l,^«. ir/%y»™A r«*»/lT^oll-«- Christ entirely in scripture language. Joiiin 

of the Popes, they became gradually quotes the Confmion at length, inthe Latin 

Trinitarians, and contmued so till near version of Sandiusy (Hist. Ecci. p. 425,) and 

♦"ko i*afrki<ma-firk-n thiuks that Erasmus "would probably have 

xnereiormaiaon. . « approved it." X</« 0/ ^j-cwmw, a.d. 1536. 4to. 

The first traces that we perceive ot p. eii. 

the revival of the ancient doctrine, are „ ^ Jeo,'>\ ^^jKf/'^J^^^^ des Egiises Evangd- 

_ XI. A iu:^«««^ Tji^- T ^».».^4. liques des Vallees du Fiemont, ou Vaudoises," 

among the Albigenses. J^ or 1 cannot 1669, pp. 94, 97 and 109. (P.) in iheCov/esi^ion, 

«ay that I perceive any among the pro- 1120, Art. 11. is in these words, " We believe 

per Waldenses. and the Albigenses were |^Ji «!«"Th^-J «g^' Jgi£''}o^r.rtMt 

> Ibid. II. pp. 269, 270. (P.) The Pope decreed there is no other reference to a Trinity. Of 

*' that both sides of the question might be law- Christ, it is said. Art. VI., that " he was bom at 

fully held, until Christ's Vicar upon earth should the time appointed by God his Fatlier." See 

find leisure and opportunity for examining the "A True Copy of an Ancient Confession," &c.. 

matter, and determining on what side the truth from Moreland's History, p. 57, in ''the Histor> 

lay/' Cent. xv. Ft ii. Ch. iii. Sect ziv. of Popery/' 1785, I. pp. 423, 424. 
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who distingnislied himself by his writ- languished of whom were the truly 

ings among those of them who settled in learned and pious Mr. Biddle,* and his 

Poland, where they had many churches, patron the most excellent Mr. Firmin ; 

and continued in a flourishing state till and it does not appear that there were 

the year 1668, when they were, with many, if any, Anans among them, the 

great cruelty and injustice, banished term ITm^arian being then synonymous 

nrom that country.* This event, how- to what is now csJleaSocmicm, After- 

ever, like others of a similar nature, wards, however, chieflyby the influence 

conti-ibuted to the spreading of their of Mr. Whiston and Dr. Clarke in the 

doctrine in other countries. Established Church, and of Mr*. Emlyn 

In England this doctrine appears to and Mr. Peirce among the Dissenters, 

have had many advocates aoout the the Arians became so much the more 

time of the civil war,* the most dis- numerous body, that the old Unitarians 

would do no good;" that he should be made 

1 See Toulmin's.Sooinus, p. 274. The king, "to sweat with aiguments/' but that the ma- 

who banished them, -was John Cazimir, a cardi- gistrate had " no authoritative power imder the 

nal, who had been a Jesuit. In 1668 he abdi- gospel to r^m^dy it." The other said, "that the 

cated, and became abbot of St. Oermain detPrez, magistrate might not pimish such," and "had 

at Paris, where he died in 1672. In a chapel nothing to do m matters of religion, but in civil 

dedicatea to this St. CazijiUTf ia A tomb with a tilings oi^y." Edwards adds, on the authority 

long inscription, Etema Memoria Regit Orthodoxi. of " a common councilman of good worth,— that 

Among his exploits are "Sociniani regno pulsi, an Independent Minister, within a few miles of 

ne Casimirum, haberent regem, qui Christum, London, onaMr. L., had said to him, ' that men 

Deum non haberent." See "A New Description ought not to be troubled for their consciences, 

of Paris," 1687, Pt. ii. p. 97. but Papists should be suffered ; and for his part, 

3 One of these was Paul Best, of whose life if he knew any Papists, who were at their de- 

and writings I know nothing, but whose suffer- votions of beads. Images, Ac, he would not 

ings, ftt>m the Long Parliament, will sufficiently have them hindered or disturbed.' " It is to be 

appear by the following passages in Whitelocke's regretted that we have not the names of these 

Memorials: — tmee ministers who were l€ahfs shining in a 

'U646, January 38. The day of the monthly dark place. See Gfangr(ma,'Ea. 8rd, 1646, p.* 46. 

fast. In the evening the House met, and heard Another AntiL-Trtnitarisn of this period, whose 

a report from the Committee of Plundered Mini' name has been preserved, was John Frye, a mem- 

sters, of the blasphemies of one Paul Best, who ber of tiie Long Parliament, to which he was 

denied the Trinity of the Godhead, and the Deity chosen for Shanesbury, first in 1640, when his 

of Christ, and the Holy Ohost. The House ordered election on some account was made void, and 

him to be kept close prisoner, and an ordinance again in 1646. He was " suspended for writing 

to be brought in to punish him with death." a book against the Trinity ; but upon dedazing 

This committee was' named from the design of that he abominated the opinions charged upon 

its first appointment in 1642, to reimburse minis- him, re-admitted February 8, 1648-9, butoUh 

ters who had suffered from the Royalists. abled February 24, 1650-1, for the same kind o( 

"February 16. The Committee of Plundered offence." Mr.F. w&sone ''of thecommisaioiierB 

Ministers ordered to draw up an Ordinance for appointed for tiie trial of the king, who ocoa- 

punisMng Paul Bes t for his blasphemies. sionaUy attended, but did not sign the warrant for 

" March 28. Del>ate of the blasphemies of beheading him." Pari. Hist. Ed. 2Qd, IX. p. 27. 
Paul Best. Divines ordered to confer with him Of these transactions, Whitelocke has the follow- 
to convince him of his sin, and that a charge be ing account : — 
prepared against him. " 1660-1, February 24. Mr. Fry, a Member of 

'vApril 3. Paul Best brought to the bar, heard Parliament, being accused by C. xkwnea, another 

his chazge, and by his answer confessed the Member in Parliament, for a book written by 

Trinity, and that he hoped to be saved thereby ; Mr. Fry, and Mr. Fry having printed another 

but denied the three persons, as a Jesuitical book with all this matter in it ; the House voted 

tenet." this to be a breach of the privilege of Parliament. 

It is well known what Unitarians of that age They voted other matters in the book to be 

understood, when they confessed the Trinity, erroneous, profane and highly scandalous. That 

though it was too much like an unworthy sub- the book be burnt, and Mr. /ry disabled to sit in 

terfuge, to employ the term. What became of Parliament as a member thereof." 

Paul Best I cannot find. Whitelocke records. The accuser was ** Colonel John Downes, one 

" April 29, An ordinance to be brought in, for of the Regicides, and a Member of the Council 

punishment of heresies and such as divulge of State." One of Mr. Fly's pieces was entitled 

them," and " 1647, July 24, Order to bum a " A Brief YentiiAtion of that Chaffie and Abiiurd 

pamphlet of Paul Best's, and the printers to be Opinion of Three Persons, or Substances in the 

pimished." Godhead." On this the Parliament sat "from 

That virulent foe of Toleration, Thomas Ed- momliig to night in debate." See Wood, Art. 

wards, the shallow Edwards in Milton's Sonnet, Cheynm, in Athen. Oxon. 1602, II. pp. 246, 247. 

speaks of **Pavl Bettys damnable doctrines > See Toulmin's <8oeinu«, p. 278, and his J2evi<v 

against the Trinity," and denounces two In- of Riddle's Life, 1791, passim. Also Dr. Towers, 

dependent Minisitr* in the city. One of them in Brit. Biog. 1770/71. p. 70. Mr. John Faring- 

liid declared tb«k Paut BesVs ''imprliomnMit too, of the Inner Temple, appears to have been 
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were in a maimer extinct. But of late very much, and seems now to be the 

years, I>r. Lardner^ and others having prevailing opinion among those who 

written in &yaar of the simple human- have distmguished themselves by th^ir 

ity of Christ, this doctrine nas spread freedom of thinking in matters of re- 

» ..^^ « X X., V «r ^ ,. -^ ligion. This has been more especially 

Btddl^i earliest biographer. Wood has given a fli^ «««!. mnoA flip nnnli/m^^^n ^o/l/i +1 

fun and remarkably fair account of him, p«- ^^^^ case mnce tue application made to 

haps recollecting that Biddie's bitteit)st pene- parliament by some members of the 

cutoTB were also tte foes el the crown and ttie church of England for relief in the 

mitre. He thus writes at the concliuion of his i. • i* i • x.- « ■% 

article:— business of Subscription,* and more 

"By the filth of a prison, in hot weather, particularly SO since the erection of 

SSr^l^t^Sri^m^r'A.S:.^^ the Unitancm Ohapelhym. Lindeey. 

another the 22nd day), about five of the clock in (wno, irom a principle of Conscience, 

them«^ng, to the peat grief of his disciples, in on this ground only, voluntarily re- 

1882. Whereupon his body being conveyed to the * ^j -u*^ r i • xt. \^ '^t. n 

burial-jilace joloing to Old Stdlam, inMoorfields, Wgned hlS preiermeut m the chuTch of 

near London, was there depoeited by the England,) and the publication of his 

brethren, who soon after took care that an J/nnZn/m -on'+li i+xj .Q/>/.«^7 a-nA ^-i-l,/^. 

altar monument of stone should be erected over AP0f:Ogy, Wltn its ^egwe^, and other 

his grave, with an inscription thereon, showing excellent WOrks, m vmdlCatlOU of his 

that A< wx$Ma^erofArU of tlu Univ^sUy qf conduct and opinion.* 

Oxon, and that he had given to the world areat Ti. * i.-C* _j. j* ji 1 

epeeimene of hU learning and piety. He had in J-t IS Something extraordmary, that 

him a sharp and quick judgment, and a pro- the Socinians in Poland thousrht it 

^K r^a' ^t'^f Sl^^^c their duty as Christians. andTndeed 

read. He was wonderfuny well versed in the essential to Chnstiamty, to pray to 

i5^£^tearin'^U^*b«T'iLTS5e'S;^li J««"« Christ notwithstanding they be- 

tongoe, which madehim a readv disputant. He ilGved him to be a mere man, whose 

was aoeounted. by those of hJs persuasion, a presence with them, and whose know- 

S*S^Xt.t''2SSu^'to*"^'cler& fedge of their situation they coidd not 
him. Also, so devout, that he seldom or never therefore be assured of ; and though 
pra^ without being proetrate or flat on the they had no authority whatever in ttie 

Wood thus mentkniB that extraordinary youth Scnptures for SO doing, nor indeed in 



da owe, died 27th Sept. 1665, aged 16 years, Socinus himself was of this opinion, 

;S?^'i'itt^%?S;vo^ for'ht; ^ "^d is thought to have given too much 



hgrhfti owe, 
nd wwi bcuied 

4V w^lr Jp^we*a w _ ^ _ ^ _ ^^ 

cna ode at the bottom of Bidme's monument.' 

AtJUn. Oxon. n. p. 202. 1730, concerning the Question whether the 

The '* burial placo " of Biddle was "the New Log^ supplied the Place of a human Soul in 
Churchyard in Pettit France, given by the City, the Person of Jesus Christ.' To this letter, 
and consecrated June 4. 1617,' for the burial of which is supposed to have been originally ad- 
strangers, especially ox the French, who were dressod to Lord Barrington, were now added 
numerous tiiere. That ground is' now part of ' Two Postscripts.' It is observable, that Dr. 
the site 0^ New Broad Street, and it is, probably, Lardner did not derive his opinions firom the 
vain to inquire after Biddie's tomb. study of the Socinian authors." Dr. L. also. 

Yet, though his tomb cannot be discovered, about the same time, revised for publication 

his scriptural doctrine of the divine unity, for Mr. Cardale's " True Doctrine of the New Tosta- 

which he endured a great fight of ajfliciione, has ment concerning Jesus Christ" Dr. Kippis, 

not been lost ; but taught, in the very neighbour- life of Dr. T^rdner, 1788, pp. Iviil lix. Ixvii. 

hood which contains his ashes, with a seal, ^ gee *' List of the Petitioning Clergy, 1772," 

ability, and Hie recommendation of an ezem- Hon. Repos. XIII. pp. 15-17. Thore are in- 

plary Ufe like his own, and in connexion with teresting particulars on this subject in Mr. 

uiose ideas of the divine influence, and the divine Belsham's Mom. of Lindsoy, pp. 46-62. 

character, to which Biddle had but i>artially > Mr. Lindsey's temporary chapel was opened 

attained. I refer to the exertions of my valued by him on Sunday, AjHil 17, 1774, and tho 

friend, the late llr. Vidlcr, lost to his family and present chapel, March 29, 1778. See Mem. of L. 

his Christidua associates, too near the ago at pp. 110 and 188. The Apology was published in 

which Biddle rested fr<m hie labours ; but whoso Jan. 1774, a 4th Ed. 1782, and this year (1818) it 

enU^tened views of truth, with his onerKy has been reprinted by the Unitarian Society, 

and success in recommending them, happily The Sequel was published in 1776. Dr. Priestley 

survive, in the same connexion. Primo atmlso published a pamphlet, entitled, *' A Letter to a 

rum deficit aUer. Layman, on the Subject of Mr. Lindsey's Prr>- 

> "In 1759, Dr. Lardner published, but with- posal for a Reformed English Church, on tiie 

oat hifl name, *▲ Letter written in the year Phm of Dr. Clarke. 1774.^ 
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of liis conntenance to the imprisonment character to thepatriarchs and prophets 

and other hardships which Francis Da- before he was bom of the Virgm Mary, 

vides suffered for opposing it.^ How- But, besides that this doctrine savours 

ever, the famous Simon Budnaeus was of thatof thepre-existenceofallhuman 
also of those who denied that any kind souls, a doctrme which has no counte- 

of worship ought to be paid to Jesus nance in reason or revelation (though 

Christ, contrary to the opinion of So- it was generally held by philosophers 

cinus."* at the time that the Trinitarian and 

Many of those who went by the name Arian doctrines were broached, and in- 

of Anaoaptists at the beginning of the deed served as a necessary foundation 

Reformation, held the doctrine of the for them), it has staggered many, when 

simple humanity of Christ ; insomuch they reflect coolly upon the subject, to 

that, before the time of Socinus, they think that so exalted a bein^ as this, an 

generally went bv that name. Among unique in the creation, a being next in 

these one of the first was Lewis Hetzer, dignity and intelligence to Grod himself, 

who appeared in 1624, and who " about possessed of powers absolutely incom- 

three years afterwards was put to death prehensible by us, should inhabit this 

at Constance." ^ particular spot in the universS, in pre- 

Several of the Socinians of that age ference to any other in the whole extent 
held the doctrine of the personality of of perhaps a boundless creation, 
the Holv Spirit, considering him as a It cannot, also, but be thought a little 

being of a super-angelic order. Of this extraordinary, that there should be no 

opinion was Mr. Biddle.* trace of the apostles having ever re- 

The first Arians in England were of garded their Master in this high light, 

the opinion of the origingu Arians, viz. For, being Jews, they would certamly 

that Christ was the first of all creatures, consider mm at first as a man like them- 

and even existed from eternity, by an selves, since no Jew ever expected any 

eternal derivation from his eternal Fa- other for their Messiah. Indeed, it can 

ther,that he was the immediate maker never be thought that Peter and others 

of the world, and of all things, visible would have made so free with our Lord, 

and invisible, and appeared in a divine as they sometimes did, if they had con- 

1 See this question examined by Dr. Toulmin. ^idered him as their majfcer, and the 

Sociniui, pp. 82-95. being who supported the whole uni- 

2Mo8hemi,iv. p.199. (P.) Cent, xvi Pt. ii. verse ; and therefore must have been 

weet. ui. Ch. iv. xxii. xxiii. According: to San- j • _ „!. r xi. x* 

dins, BudMBUfl recanted. **Deiapsu8 est in present m every part ot the creation, 

opiidonem de christo Domino, divino cuitu non giving his attention to everything, and 

honorando, postea tamen opiniones suae re- r^vt^yuTnf* Viia r^/^•arA1• i-i-rvr^-n ATTAf^Viivt/* 

tractas80,atquecumfratribusiSgratiamrediiflse exerting hlS pOWer upon every tiling, 

perhibetur." Bibi. Anti-Tiin. 1684, p. 54. at the same time as he was famiUarly 

3 Ibid. IV p. 169 (P.) Ibid. III. Mosheim conversing with them. Moreover, the 

describes Hetzer as " one of the wandermg and -i • . rRi . ... •i_j.i_ 'a. r. 

fanatical Anabaptists,'* but this name seems lUStory 01 the temptation, whetner it be 

generally to provoke that historian's ill-will ; supposed to be a reality, Or a vision, 

and Hetzer, according to Sandius, to whom rnni I^p nU/^crA+liArimnrohahlp nn ant>h 

Mosheim refers, must have deserved more re- ^^^^ "® aiLOgetner improoaoie on SUCn 

45pectable epithets. Sandius attributes to him, a supposition. For what COUld be the 

among other pieces, one against the deity of offer of the kingdoms of this WOrld, SUp- 
"Christ, which Zuinglius suppressed. Hetzer • ii r ri 'j-i. j. j.* 

was beheaded, Feb. 4, 1529. Bibl. Anti-Trin. pOSlUg aU Ot^ them. Without exception, 

p. 17. to have been intended, to him who made 

J^J^'o^\^^^^:Z^Su^7 ^f^ t^« r^'ld. a^d wa« already in po88e88ion 

heaven to sanctify the church, who, by reason of it P And there IS nO trace 01 the 

of his eminency and intimacy with God, is apogtlfis, after their supernatural illu- 

femgled out of the number of the other heavenly •*^. x- j* • xiT a • j. i 

ministers or angels... .and that this minister of mmatlOn, discovering the great nustake 

God and Christ is tho Holy Spirit." See Biddie's they had been under with respect to 

Confession, Art. vi. p. 18, and his Twelve Argu- xi,:., a,-,"kia/»+ H-n +lia /irwTi<fiM>i*v fKnv 

f^ients. Unit. Tnicts,*^4to. 1601, Vol. I. Sw ^ ^^^ subject. Uu the Contrary, they 

Touimin's Review, p. 20. Continued to spcak as if their former 
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ideas of him liad been just, never giving we not be satisfied with supposing bim 
him any higher title than that of a to have been a rnere man r The pur- 
ma/n approved of Ood, &o, poses of his mission certainly could not 

J£ it DC supposed that while Christ require more. For it cannot be said 
was on earth ne ceased to discharge the that anything is ascribed to him that 
high office he held before, viz. support" a mere man (aided, as he himself says 
ing all ihmgs by the word of his power, he was, by the power of God, his Father) 
"^re will be some difficulty in suppos- was not equal to. And in other re- 
ing how, and hy whom, it was performed spects there seems to be a peculiar i)ro- 
in that interval. For certainly it would priety in a man like ourselves being 
not have been delegated to Christ, or employed on such a commission as that 
any other created being, if there had of Christ, with respect to man; as his 
not been some impropriety in its being bein^ an examp^le to us, and especially 
done immediatelv by God himself. That in his resurrection being the resurrec- 
our Lord had a knowledge of the rank tion of a man like ourselves, and there- 
he held before he came into the world, fore a more proper pattern of our own, 
most, I think, be allowed by all Ajians, and consequently a greater encourage- 
if they give any attention to many cir- ment to us to look for the same. So 
cnmstances in the gospel history, es- that all the advantages of the Socinian 
pedally to our Lord's praying for the hypothesis (and it cannot be denied to 
glory which he had with the Father 6e- have some) are abandoned, and yet the 
fore the fov/adation of the world, which pecuHar ones of the original Arian hypo- 
all Arians suppose to refer to his pre- thesis are not preserved, in the more 
existent state. qualified one, wnile no new advantage 

Forthese, I suppose, andother reasons can be claimed by it. For all that can 
whiohmight be alleged, a middleopinion be said in its favour is, that the mind 
has been adopted by soioaie Arians. For does no^ revolt at it quite so much as 
they consider Christ merely as a pre- at the ordinal hypothesis. 
existent Spirit, but one who never nad With respect to the Trinitarians of 
any business out of this world, and had thepresent a^e, and especially with us 
no concern in making it; nor do all of in England, those who have written on 
them supjpose that Christ was even the the subject are far from being agreed in 
mediiimofdivinecommunicationstothe their opinions, and therefore ought to 
patriarohs, &c. But then they do not be classed very difierently from one an- 
seem to consider that man^ of the texts other. But as they can agree in using 
which, when interpreted htendlv, refer the same phraseology, and mankind in 
to the pre-existence of Christ, refer also, general look no farther, they pass uni- 
hj the same mode of interpretation, to censured, and the emoluments of the 
his bein^ the maker of the world, &c., establishment are equally accessibja to 
&c., so uiat if these texts do not prove them all. They are all, howevev, rd- 
both these particulars, they prove nei- ducible to two classes, viz. that of ti^oee 
ther of them. If those texts which seem who, if thej[ were ingenuous, woidd^rsfik 
to spealc of hoth these circumstances, with Sodnians, beheving th^t there is 
viz. the pre-existence of Christ, and his no proper divinity in Chiiiirfc,. .besides 
making of the world, wiU admit of some that of the Father; or elue.ndtiii.TFir 
other construction, much more may theists, holding three /eq^viali aad di»- 
those which seem to refer to his pre- tinct Gods. For, it camiot>lle pretended 
existence only. that the words heing w^pexs^oi^, have 

Besides, if we once give up the idea any definable difiei^ei^Q^ip Ihev: correr 
c»f Christ having been the maker of the spending ideas, wl^n \ 4i^p]iQ(Jll to this 
world, and content ourselves with sup- suWect. *;»u4j ♦! * . «^^' i 

posing him to have been a being of a iJr. Waterlana,&atne g^efality of 
mueh more limited capacity, why may the more strict Trinitarkms^id^thi'ee 
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proper distinct persons in the Trinity, Dr. Watts.^ Bat, in faot^ this scheme 
independent of each other, which is only enables persons to nse the hm- 
nothing less than making three distinct gnage, and to enjoy the reputation of 
Gods. Mr. Howe would have helped orthodox^, when fliey hare no just 
out this hypothesis by supposing a title to eJmer. Forthedivinitytn the 
mutual self-consciousness among them, father ckoelUtfg vn, or ever so ihti- 
But this is equally arbitrary and inef- mately wmtedto, what is confessed to 
fectual; since three perfectly distinct be a creo^ttr^ is still mx other than the 
intelligent beings stHl remain. For, sut>« divinity of the Father in that cieatmret 
posing aproper self- consciousness to be and by no means any proper divinity* 
commumcated to three men, this cir- of its owii. 

cumstance could never be imagined to Besides, whatever we may&uioy we 
make them one m<m. can do by words, which are arbitrary 

Bishops Pearson and Bull were of things, and which we can twist and 
opinion, "that though God the Father vary as we please, the properties- and 
is the fountcmb of the Deity, the whole prerogatives of divinily cannot be oom- 
divine nature is communicated from municated. The Divme Being calmot 
the Father to the Son, and from both give his own supremacy ; and what- 
to the Spirit; yet, so as that the everhe can'^ive, he mustrhaveapower 
Father and Son are not separate, nor of withdrcrnvfig, so that* if he ^snould 
separable from the divinity, but do communicate any extraordinary powers 
still exist in it."^ But this 'Mn^on is a to ChHst or to the ffoly Spvnt, (sup- 
mere hypothetical thing, of which we posing this to have been a <£stinet 
can neither have evidmce nor ideas, oeing,) he can, whenever he pleaseG^ 
If the Father be the sole fountain of withdraw those powers; and for the 
Deity, he only is Ood, in the proper same reason, as he voluntarily gave 
sense of the word, and the two others them their being, he must have a 
can be nothing but creat^ire8, whether power of taking away thxt alsa How 
they exist in the Deii^ (of which also then can they make two parts of a 
we have no idea) or out of him. prcyer Trinity in the diwne wa/twref 

" Dr. WaUis," says Dr. Doddridge, and be said to be equal in power cmd 
" thought the distinction between tne gloru with the Father P 
three persons was only modal; which Onristians shotdd be ashamed' of 
seems also to have oeen Archbishop such unworthy subterfuges as these; 
Tillotson's opinion." If so, they were The most fearless int^jrity, and the 
both of them nothing more than Sa- truest simplicity of language, become 
bellians, whom all the ancients classed Christians, who wish to know, and' to 
with Unitarians. In the same class propagate truth. Certainly, if men 
also, ought to be ranked Dr. Thomas be deceived, they are not instructed, 
Burnet, who " maintains one self- All that we can gain by ambiguotui 
existent and two dependent beings; language is, to make our readers or 
but iasserts, that the two latter are so 
united "to, aiid 
that, by virtue 
perfections miay 

worship paid to i;nem. - j.iii» wu ^ub Abraham Taylor. Ed. 2nd, 1728." The author 
evidently the opinion of Dr. Doddridge was Tutor of an Independmt Academy at Dept- 

bimself. «md probaWT that of » g«et &j2oAlS^iir^^^ti^'^'^nS5: 

number OI tnose who were eaucatea in a Trinity neyer noovered the shock it must 

under him, and perhaps also that of liave received from Mr. Tomldtos's /'JopeoJ-- 

-^ *■ concerning the plain Sense of Scrmture," 1722; 

1 Doddridge's Lectures, p. 408. <P.) Frop. in answer to his "Christian Doctrine of the 

czjucii. ^ Trinity, or Father. Son and Spirit, Three Pw> 

s Jhid. D. 408. .{Pi . I sons and One God.'^ 
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bearers ima^e that we think as they a season of darkness, it will, I ^oubt 
do. Bnt this is so £Etr from disposing not, increase to tlhe perfect d<w. The 
them to change liieir opinions, or to ^eat article of the unvtAf of God w^ 
lay aside their prejudices, that it can in time, be uniformly professed by all 
omy tend to confirm them. As to any that bear the Christian name; and then, 
inconveniences we may bring upon but not before, may we hope and expect, 
ourselves by an undisguised avowal of that, being also n'eed from other cor* 
whatever we apprehend to be the truth, ruptaons and embarrassments, Christi- 
we may assure ourselves, that the Ood amty will recommend itself to the ac- 
of truHh, whom we honour by our ceptance of Jews and Mahometans, and 
conduct, will reward us, at least, with become the religion of the whole world, 
that iwwa/rd peace of mi/nd, which can But so lon^ as Christians in general 
never be enjoyed by those who so are chargeable with this fundamental 
miserably prevaricate in a business of error of worshipping more Gods than 
such moment as this. And what are one, Jews and Mahometans will always 
all the honours and emoluments of hold their religion in abhoiTence. As, 
this world, without that satisfaction of therefore, we wish to see the general 
mind? spread of the gospel, we should exert 

Light having thus, at length, sprung ourselves to restore it to its pristine 
up in the Chrietian world, BOter so long purity in this respect. 



PART II. 

THE HISTOEY OF OPINIONS BEUIING TO THE DOOTEINE 

OF ATONEMENT. 

THE INTRODtJCTION because it is said that sin, as an offence 

against an infinite Being, requires ;in 
As the doctrine of the dlvi/ne unity infinite satisfaction, which can only be 
was infringed by the introduction of made by an infinite 'person, that is, 
that of the divinity of Christ, and of one who is no less than God himself, 
the Holy Spirit (as a person distinct Christ, therefore, in order to make this 
from the Father), so the doctrine of infinite satisfaction for the sins of men, 
the ThotAMral 'placability of the Divine must himself be God, equal to the 
Being, and our ideas of the equity of Father. The justice of God being now 
his government, have been greatly fully satisfied by the death of Christ, 
debased by the gradual introduction the sinner is acquitted. Moreover, as 
of the modem doctrine of atonement, the sins of men have been thus im- 
which represents the Divine Being as puted to Christ, his righteousness is, 
withholding his mercy from the truly on the other hand, imputed to them ; 
penitent, fill a full satisfaction be and thus they are accepted of God, 
made to his justice ; and for that pur- not on account of what they have done 
pose,^ as substituting his own innocent themselves, but for what Christ had 
Son in the place of sinful men. done for them. 

This corruption of the genuine doc- As I conceive this doctrine to be a 
trine of revelation is connected with gross misrepresentation of the cha- 
the doctrine of the divinity of Christ ; racter and moral government of God, 



THAT CHRIST DID NOT DIB TO MAKE 
SATISFACTION FOR THE SINS OF MEN. 
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and to affect many other articles in and of his abhorrence of sin to the 
the scheme of Christianity, greatly subjects of his government, 
disfiguring and depraving it; I shall Is it not surprising, then, that, in all 
show, in a fuller manner than I mean the books of scripture, we nowhere find 
to do with respect to any other corrup- the prmciple on which the doctrine oi 
tion of Christianity, that it has no atonement is founded? For though 
countenance whatever in reason, oi^ the the sacred writers often speak of the 
Scriptures; and, therefore, that the malignant nature of sin, they never go 
whofe doctrine of atonemenU with a single step farther, and assert that, 
every modification of it, has been a " it is of so heinous a nature, that God 
departure from the primitive and cannot pardon it without an adequate 
genuine doctrine of Chnstianity. satisfaction being made to his justice, 

and the honour of his laws and govern- 

ment." Nay, the contrary sentiment 

occurs everywhere, viz. that repen- 
tance and a good life are, of them* 
SECTION L selves, sufficient to recommend us to 

the divine favour. Notwithstanding 
so many notorious sinners, particular 
persons, and whole nations, are ad- 
It is hardly possible not to suspect dressed by inspired persons, and their 
the truth of this doctrine of atonement, conduct strongly remonstrated against 
when we consider that the general in the course of the sacred history, 
"inaxims to which it may be reduced, none of them are ever directed to any- 
are nowhere laid down, or asserted, in thing farther than their own hearts 
the Scriptures, but others quite con- and Hves. Retv/m unto me, and I will 
trary to them. return unto you, is the substance of all 

It is usual with the sacred writers, they say on these occasions, 
both of the Old and New Testament, Certainly, then, we ought to suspend 
to assign the reasons of such of the our assent to a doctrine of this im- 
divine proceedings respecting the portant nature, which no person can 
human race, as are more difficult to pretend to deduce except by way of 
be comprehended, and the necessity inference from particular expressions, 
and propriety of which are not very which have mucn the air of ngure and 
obvious, and might be liable to be allusion. On the other hand, it seems 
called in question. Such is the divine natural to explain a few obscure expres- 
condescension to the weakness, short- sions and passages, by other numerous;, 
sightedness, and even the perverseness plain and striking texts, relating to the 
01 men. He is willing that we should same suWect; and these uniformly re» 
6e satkfied that all his ways are equal, present uod as our universal parent^ 
that they are all just, reasonable and pardoning sinners freely, that is, from 
expedient, even m cases where our his natural goodness and mercy, when- 
concern in them is not very apparent, ever they truly repent and reform their 
Much more, then, might we expect an lives. 

explanation of the divine measures. All the declarations of divine mercy 
when the very end which is answered are made without reserve or limitation 
by them is lost if we do not enter into to the truly penitent, through all the 
the reasons of them, as is evidently books of scripture, without the most. 
the case with respect to the doctrine distant hint of any regard being had. 
of atonement; since the proper end of to the sufferings or merit of any being: 
the measures which this opinion re- whatever. It is needless to quote many 
presents the Divine Being to have examples of this. One only, and that 
taken was the display of his justice, almost the first that occurs, may suffice 
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It is the declaration that God made of struotions to whicli they are now too 

his character to Moses, presently after much open. 

the Israelites had sinned in making Indeed, admitting the popular doc- 
the golden calf. Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7 : trine of atonement, the whole of the 
" And the Lord passed by before him, Old Testament is, throughout, a most 
and proclaimed, the Lord, the Lord unaccountable book, and the religion 
God, merciful and gracious, long-suffer- it exhibits is defective in the most 
ing, and abundant in goodness and essential article. Also the Jews in our 
truth, keeping mercy for thousands. Saviour's time had certainly no idea 
forgiving miquity, and transgression of this doctrine. If they had, they 
and sin." In the New Testament also would have expected a suffering, and 
we are said to be "justified freely by not a triumphant Messiah, 
the grace of God." Kom. iii. 24. Tit. With respect to forgiveness of in- 
iii. 7. Now, certainly, if the favour juries, the Divine Being always pro- 
had been procured by the suffering of poses his own conduct to our imitation; 
another person, it could not have been and in the Lord's Prayer we are required 
said to be bestowed /reeiy. " to forgive others, as we hope to be 

Agreeably to this, David, and other forgiven ourselves." Now it is cer- 

pious persons in the Old Testament, taiuly required of us, that if our brother 

m their penitential addresses to the only repent, we should forgive him, even 

Divine Being, never plead anything though he should repeat his offence 

more than their own repentance, and seven times a day. Luke xvii, 4. Up- 

the free mercy of God. Thus David, on the same generous maxim, therefore, 

Ps. XXV. 6, 7 : " B-emember, Lord, thy we cannot but conclude that the Divine 

tender mercies, and thy loving-kind- Being acts towards us. 

nesses, for they have been ever of old. The parables, by which our Lord 

Bemember not the sins of my youth represents the forgiving mercy of God, 

nor my transgressions; according to thy are the farthest possible from being 

mercy remember thou me, for thy good- calculated to give us an idea of his re- 

ness' sake, O Lord." quiring anything more than merely 

If the doctrine of atonement be true, repentance on the part of the offender, 
it cannot, however, be pretended that What else can we infer from the para- 
David, or any other pious person in ble of the prodigal son, or the master 
the Old Testament, was at all acquain- whose servant owed him a thousand 
ted with it ; and therefore the helief talents, &c. ? 

of it cannot be necessary to salvation. If our Lord had considered the Jews 

or indeed of much consequence. Had as having lost sight of the fundamen- 

this doctrine, on which so much stress tal principle of their religion, he would 

is now laid, been true, we should have certainly nave pointed it out to them, 

expected that Job, David, Hezekiah, and have dra^vn their attention to it. 

Nehemiah and Daniel should have been If, therefore, the proper end of his 

reproved whenever they presumed to coming into the world had been to 

mention their integrity before God, make satisfaction to the justice of God 

and took refuge in his mercy only, by his death, (which certainly they 

without interposing the sufferings or who did not expect a suffering Messiah 

merits of the Messiah to mediate for could have no idea of,) he would have 

them. Also, some strong clauses should taken some opportunity of explaining 

have been annexed to the absolute and it to them. But nothing of this kind 

unlimited declarations of the divine occurs in the whole course of his preach- 

mercy that are so frequent in the ing ; and though he frequently speaks 

Old Testament, which would have re- of his death, it is never as having had 

strained and fixed their meaning, in such an end. 

order to prevent the dangerous con- Our Lord speaks of repentance, of 
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j^d works, and of the mercy of God, ^at canse of his death; and as little 
in the very same strain with that of do we find of it in the history of the 
Moses and the prophets, and without book of Acts, after the minds of the 
giving any intimation that their doc- apostles were fally illuminated with the 
trine was defective on those heads, knowledge of the gospel. They oiily 
In his account of the proceedings of oall upon oM- men everywhere to repent 
the day of judgment, the righteous are and heUeve the gospel, for the remis' 
represented as thinking humbly of sion of their sins, 
themselves, but they never refer them- The apostle Peter, in his discourse 
selves to the sufferings or merit of their to the Jews, immediately after 'the 
judge, as the ground of their hopes ; descent of the Holy Spirit, and again 
though nothing can be conceived to in the temple, upon the cure of the 
have been more natural and pertinent impotent man, paints in the blackest 
on the occasion. colours the sin of the Jews in crucify- 

.Whenever our Lord speaks of the ing our Lord ; but though he exhorts 
ohject of his mission and death, as he them to repentance, he says not one 
often does, it is either in a more general word of satisfaction, expiation, or 
way, as for the salvation of the world, atonement^ to allay any apprehension 
to do the will of God, to fulfil the they might have of the divine justice, 
scripture prophecies, &c., or more par- And a fairer opportunity he could not 
ticmarly, to give the fullest proof of have wished to introduce the subject, 
his mission by his resurrection from How fine a turn might he have then 
the dead, and an assurance of a similar given to the popular cry of the same 
resurrection of all his followers. He nation, at the time of our Lord's cruci- 
also compares his being raised upon fixion. His "blood he on us, amd on ova* 
the cross to the elevation of the serpent children! Instead of this, he only ex- 
in the wilderness, and to seed buried in horts them to repent, and to bdieve 
the ground, as necessary to its future that Jesus was the Messiah, for the 
increase. But all these representations remissionof their sins. What he says 
are qpite foreign to anything in the concerning the death of Christ is only 
doctrme of atonement. that " he was delivered to them by the 

When our Lord takes so much pains determinate council and foreknowledge 
to reconcile thla apostles to his death, of God, and that with wicked hands 
in several discourses, of which we they had put him to death." Acts iL 
have a particular account in the 23, iii. 17, 18. 

gospel of John, he never tells them Stephen, in his long speech at his 
fiiat he must die in order to procure trial, makes frequent mention of the 
the pardon of their sins; nor do we death of Christ, but he says not one 
find the least hint of it in his solemn word of his being a propitiation for sin, 
intercessory prayer before his death, to lead his hearers to consider it in 
On the contrary, he speaks of their that light. 

sufferings and death in the same light What could have been a fairer op* 
as his own. To James and John he portunity for introducing the doctiine 
says, Mark x. 39, " Ye shall, indeed, of satisfaction for sin by the death of 
dnnk of the cup which I drink of, and Christ than the evangelist Philip had, 
with the baptism that I am baptized when he was explaining to the Eunuch 
with, shall ye be baptized." And he the only prophecy in the Old Testa- 
recommends his own example to them, ment which can be construed to re- 
in laying down his life for them, present it in that light P And yet in 
John XV. 12, 13.^ the whole story, which is not a very 

After he is risen from the dead, he concise one, tliere is no mention of 
keeps the same profound silence on the it. And when the Eunuch declares 
subject of the supposed true and only his faith, which gave him a right to 
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Cbrisdan baptism, it is simply tliis, solntely silent, where we cannot bnt 
ihat Jesus is the Son of Chd. think there was the greatest occasion 

^e apostie Peter, preaching to Oor- to open themselves &eely concerning 
neHns, the first of the proper Gentile the aoctrine of atonement; when, in 
oonverts, is BtQl silent aoont this fnn- their most serions discourses, Ihey 
damental article of the Christian faith, make nse of language that reallj sets 
Much he says of Jesus Christ, that itaside;:when'they never once directly 
Qqd cmoiwtea hm, with the Holy Bfirit^ assert the necessity of any satisfaction 
cmd with power, that he went about for sin, or the insufEciency of onr good 
dovng good, &c. He also speaks of his works alone to entitle ns to the favour 
death and resurrection, but nothing at of Grod and fature happiness, must we 
aQ of our good works being accepted build so important an article of faith 
through his sufferings or merit. On on mere hints sxid inferences from their 
the contrary, what he says upon the writings P The doctrine is of too much 
occasion may, without an;^ forced con- importance to stand on such a foiUida^ 
struction, lie turned agamst this fa- tion. 

▼ouiite opinion. Acts x. 34 : " Of a It has been pretended, that the ap- 
tnith I perceive that God is no re- prehension of some farther satisfaction 
specter ofpersons, but, in every nation, being made to divine justice, besides 
he Hiatfeareth him, and worketh right- repentance and reformation, is neces- 
eousness, is accepted with him." sary to allay the fears of sincere peni- 

The apostle Paul before the Jews at tents. They would else, it is said, be 
Antioch, AGtszii.28; at Thessalonica, subject to perpetual alarms, lest all 
ch.rvii.; before Agrippa,ch.xxvi.; and they could do would be ineffectual to 
ttt Borne, ch» zxviii., on all these oc- restore them to the divine favour. 
casions treats, and sometimes pretty But till clear instances be produced of 
liu-gely, concerning the death of Uhrist, persons actually distressed with these 
but never with any otiier view than as fears and doubts, I can treat this case 
on event that was foretold by the pro- as no other than an imaginary one. 
phets. He shows the Jews the aggra- In fact, there is no reason to believe 
vation of their sins, and exhorts them that any of the human race, if they be 
to repentance and to faith in Christ, left to their own natural unperverted 
but nothing farther. In his preaching apprehension of things, will ever fall 
ta Heathens at Lystra, Acts xiv., and into such doubts and uncertainties as 
at Athens, ch. xvii., he discourses con- all mankind are sometimes represented 
cemiag the supremacy and goodness to be involved in. On. the. contrary, 
of the one living and true God, and that God> is a-s^e;rciiul being- seems to 
exhorts them to turn from their Ipig have been a favourite opimon of all 
vanities; £Dr (xvii. 30, 31), ** the times mankind in all ages; except in some 
of this ignorance God winked at; but religious systems m which the object 
now oommandeth all men everywhere of worship was not the true God, but 
to rejpent, because he hath a^pomted a some being of a low and revengeful 
day in Ihe which he will judge the nature, like the most capricious and 
world in righteousness, by that man depraved of mankind, 
whom he mth ordained, whereof he We have seen in the Old Testament, 
hatib given assurance unto all men in that the Jews had never any other 
that he ha4^ raised him from the dead." idea than that G^ was placable or 
Now, in all this there is not one word repentance. We find no other senti- 
of the true gospel scheme of salvation ment in Job or his friends, and cer- 
ly Jesus Christ, according to some, tainly no other among the Kinevites, 
Inhere is notiiing evangehcal; all is or among the Jews of later ages, as 
le gal and oamal. the books of Apocrjrpha, Philo, Jose- 

nheoa we find the apostles to be ab- phus, and all their later writings. 
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testify. We also see nothing of any doctrine <of atonement, that the scheme 
other opinion in the doctrine of the is absolutely necessary in the moral 
Hindoos, or other oriental nations. government of GtxL, because that, npor 

It is remarkable that Dr. Clarke, different principles, no satisfaction ia 
when, like others before him, he repre- made to^ his offended justice. But I 
sents all mankind as absolutely at a answer, it becomes us ever to bear in 
loss on what terms God would receive mind tiiat the divine justice is not a 
offenders into his favour, produces not blind principle, which, upon provoca* 
BO much as a single fact or quotO' tion, craves satisfaction indiscrimin- 
tion, in support of what he asserts, ately, of all that come within its reach, 
though he is known to be peculiarly or that throw themselves in its way. 
happy in his choice of the most perti- In the Deity, justice can be nothing 
nent ones on all other occasions. He more than a modification ofgoodMeas, or 
gives us, indeed, a general reference to benevolence, which is his sole governing 
Blffio^s Alcibiades the Second,^ but I principle, the object and end of which 
do not find, in all the conversation be- is the supreme happiness of his crea- 
tween Socrates and Alcibiades in that tures and subjects. This happiness 
dialogue, that either of them ^ops the being of a moral nature, must be chiefly 
' least hint of their uncertainty about promoted by such a constitution of the 
the divine favour in case of smcerity, moral government we are under, as 
or the least doubt that human virtue shall afford the most effectual motives 
is not, of itself, a sufficient recommen- to induce men to regulate their lives 
dation to his acceptance. All that well. Every degree of severity, there- 
they appear to be at a loss about is for fore, that is so circumstanced as not to 
some on€ to teach them what to pray have this tendency, viz. to promote 
for, lest, through their ignorance, they repentance and the practice of virtue, 
should ask of the gods things hurtful must be inconsistent with the funda- 
to themselves* They express no want mental principle of the moral govem- 
of any person to intercede with God ment of God, and even witii justice 
for them, or one whose sufferings or itself, if it have the same end with 
merit might avail with God for their divine goodness, the happiness of Grod'i 
acceptance. creatures. 

Besides, if men should have any Now, that any severity is necessary 
doubt concerning the divine placability, to be exercised on such offenders as are 
I do not see that they must therefore truly penitent, even in human govem- 
imagine that he woxdd accept the suf- ments, is owing to the imperfection of 
ferings of cmother instead of theirs; government when administered by men. 
but rather, that he would be absolutely For were magistrates judges of tiie 
inexorable and rigorous in exactiug of hearts of men, there would result no 
themseloes the punishment of their manner of inconvenience from pardon- 
crimes. Fears of this kind it is very ing all offenders who were become truly 
possible that men may have enter- penitent and reformed; since hereby the 
tained, but then there is nothing in offenders themselves would becomb 
the doctrine of atonement that is cal- useful members of society, a!nd the 
culated to allay such fears. But the penetration of the magistrates would 
divine declarations concerning his own effectually prevent any persons from 
l^acabiHty, which abound in me Scrip- taking advantage of such lenity, 
tures, must be sufficient to answer This is exactly the case in the moral 
every purpose of that kind. government of an all-seeing Grod. Here, 

It is urged, however, in favour of the therefore, measures formed upon the 

1 o ^ *_ . T>. ™. ,, «_ _. «. « justest principles of equity may be 

PP "^^^"s^^li ^'^fc^MiS token, without hazarding, tie endB of 

Alcibiades, Rutt'a Priestley, II. p. 106, Note *. government, measures which might be 
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j>emicioTi8 in any Hnman administra- SECTION IL 

tion. In the all-perfect government of 

God, therefore, there is no occasion to ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ »^™» ^^ the 

exercise any severity, even on penitents death op christ. 

themselves. How absnrd, then, it wonld Having shown that the death of 

be to exercise it on others, which yet Christ is w>t to be considered as having 

the doctrine of atonement requires ! made atonement, or satisfaction, to God 

Certainly, then, it must give the mind for the sins of men, I shall now endea- 

nnfavonrable impressions of the divine your to show what the end and use of 

government, which, if not corrected by it really were. Now, the principal 

something else, musthave an unfriendly design of the life, as well as tne death 

aspect upon their virtue. Yet, notwith- of Christ, seems to be not so much 

standing this, the influence which the what we may expect to find in any 

doctrine of atonement hasupon i^rac^ice, particular texts, or single passages of 

is strongly ur^ed in its favour. the evangelists, or other writers of the 

Admitting, nowever, that the popular New Testament, as what is suggested 

doctrine of atonement should raise our by a view of the history itseU, what 

ideas of the justice, or rather the se- niay be called the language of the 

veritj of God, it must, in the same pro- naked facts, and what cannot but be 

portion, sink our ideas of his mercy ; so understood wherever they are known. 

that what the doctrine may have What has been written by Christians 

seemed to gain on the one hand, it niay assist us to conceive more accu- 

loses on the other. And, moreover, rately concerning some particulars 

though in order to the forgiveness relating to Christianity, but that must 

of sin, some farther severity on the be of more importance, which does not 

part of Gk)d be supposed necessary, require to be written, what the facts 

yet, according to the doctrine of themselves necessarily speak, without 

atonement, this severity is so circum- any interpretation. Let us, therefore, 

stanced, as entirely to lose its effect, examine what it is that may be clearly 

For, if the severity be to work upon deduced from the history, and how 

men, the offenders themselves should nauch of Christianity could not but 

feel it. It will be the same thing with have been known, if nothing had been 

the bulk of mankind, who are the written, provided a general idea of the 

persons to be wrought upon, whether life and death of Christ could have 

the Divine Being ammadvert upon the been transmitted to us in any other 

vices that are repented of, or not, if way. 

the offenders know that they themselves K then, we attend to the general 
shall never feel it. This disinterested facts recorded by the evangelists, we 
generosity might, indeed, induce some cannot but find tha-t they afford the 
offenders to spare the lives of their most satisfactory evidence of a resur- 
substitutes; but if the sufferings had rection and a future life. The history 
been endured already by some person of of Jesus contains (what cannot be said 
sufficient dignity, on the behalf of all of anjr other history in the world) an au- 
future transgressors, it is impossible to thentic account of a man like ourselves, 
conceive how the consideration of it invested by Almighty God with most 
should be any restraint at all; since extraordinary powers, not only teach- 
nothing that any man could then do mg» without the least ambiguity or 
would expose any other to farther hesitation, the doctrine of a future life 
sufferinc'. of retribution for aU mankind, and di- 

recting the views of his discii)les to it, 
in preference to anything in this world; 
. but passing his own life in a voluntary 

exclusion from all that men call great, 
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anci that others ;ptirsne with so much the least necessary to be attended to. 
assiduity;, and, in obedience to the will After this, they would be apt to forget 
of God, calmly giving' ujp his life, in the particular discourses of our Lord; 
circumstances ofpubHc ignominy and but the last thing they would retain 
torture, in the failest persuasion, that would be the idea of a man, who had 
he should receive it again with advan- the most extraordinary power, spends 
tage. And in the accomplishment of ing his time in performing^ benevolent 
his own prediction, he actually arose miracles, voluntarily submitting to 
from the dead the third day. After many inconveniences, and last of all to 
this, he was seen by all those persons a painful deaths in a certain ezpecta- 
who had the most intimate knowledge tion of being presently raised to an 
of him before, and he did not leave them immortal Hfe, and to ^eat happiness, 
till after having conversed with them, honour, and power after death; and 
at intervals, for a considerable time, in that these his expectations were actu- 
order to give them the most satisfactory ally fulfilled. Tjiey would also re- 
evidence of the identity of his person, member that this person always re- 
Sinoe, then, the great object of our commended the practice of virtue, and 
Lord's missionwas to teach the doctrine assured his followers that they would 
of a resurrection to a future immortal also be raised a^ain to immortal Hfe 
life, we see the necessity of his own and happiness, if they persevered in 
death and resurrection as a proof of his well-doing, as he had done. 
doctrine. For whatever he mi^ht nave "Now, allowing that those persons, 
so/id or done while he lived, he could thus cut off from .9II communication 
not have given the most satisfactory with other Christians, should retain 
proof even of his own belief of a resur- only these general ideas of Christianity, 
rection, unless he had actually died in (and it is hardly to be conceived that 
the full expectation of it. Hence it is they could retam less,) yet, would any 
that the apostles glory in the con- body say they were not Christians, or 
sideration both of the death and of the that they were not possessed of the 
resurrection of Christ; as, 1 Cor. i. most important and practical truths 
22-24, " The Jews require a sign, and of Christianity, those truths which are 
the Greeks seek after wisdom ; but we most instrumental in purifying the 
preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews heart and reforming the life P 
a stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks Though there is no occasion to cite 
foolishness ; but unto them which are pwrtiimlw texts for what is clearly 
called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ suggested by the history itself, and 
the power of God, and the wisdom of what could not but be known of it, if 
God;" also 1 Cor. xv. 14 and 20, "If all that has been written concerning it 
Christ be not risen, then is our preach- were lost, yet express texts are by no 
ing vain, and your faith is also vain, means wanting to show that tiie true 
—But now is Christ risen from the and proper design of the gospel, and 
dead, and become the first-fruits of consequently of the preachmg and of 
them that slept." the death of Christ, was to ascertain 
' There is another manner in which and exemplify the great doctrines of a 
we may be assisted in forming an idea resurrection and of a future state. I 
of what is most essential to Christianity, shall content myself with reciting onlj 
Suppose a number of persons, educated a few of them. John vi. 40 : " This is 
in the Christian faith, to be cast upon the will of I^jt" that sent me, that every 
a remote island without any Bible. It one which Beeth the Son, and believeth 
is probable they would first of all lose on him, may have everlasting life, and 
all distinct remembrance of the apos- I will raise him up at the &st day." 
tolical epistles, which may show that xi. 25, 26 : "I am the resurrection and 
these are a part of the !N^ew Testament the life. He that believeih in me» 
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tLongli lie were dead, yet shall he live ; so in conse(][ueiice of our relation to 
and whosoever Kveth and believeth in Christ, who is called the second Adam, 
me shall never die." x. 10 : "I am oome we should all he made alwe. The same 
that they might have life, and that argument is also more fully illustrated 
they might have it more abundantly.** by the same apostle, in the 5th chapter 
Rev. i 18 : " I am he that liveth and of his epistle to the Romans, in which, 
was dead, and behold I am alive for what we suffer by one man is contrasted 
evermore ; and have the keys of the by what we gain by another man. 
gra/ve, and of death." The great object of the mission and 
The apostles, in all their writings, death of Christ being to give the fnllest 
seem clearly to have understood this proof of a fnture hfe of retribution, in 
to have been the principal object of the order to supply the strongest motives 
mission of Christ. Thus Paul says con- to virtue, we see the ^eatest propriety 
oeming Christ, 2 Tim. i. 10, he " hath in those texts, in which this ultimate 
abolished death, and hath brought life end of his sufferings is immediately 
and immortality to light through the connected with them ; as Titus ii. 14, 
g(wpel.** "Who gave himself for us, that he 
This doctrine of a resurrection to might redeem us from all iniquity, and 
immortal life, and the making an ex- punfy unto himself a peculiar people, 
press regard to it the principal sanction zealous of good works; Eph. v. 25, 26, 
of the laws of virtue, is not only essen- " Christ loved the church and gave 
tial in the Christian scheme, but is an himself for it, that he might sanctify 
advantage peculiar to Christianity, and cleanse it," &c.; Rev. i. 5, "Unto 
The discourses of our Saviour relating him that loved us, and washed us from 
to this subject appear, at first sight, to our sins in his own blood," &c. 
be in a strain qnite different from that Also, true religion being by means of 
of any other teacher of virtue before Christianity extended to tne Gentile 
him, inspired or uninspired. And what world as well as the Jews, this ultimate 
is above aU, the examjple of a man, end, viz. the abolition of the Jewish 
either living or dying, in the certain ritual, at least with respect to the 
prospect of a speedy resurrection to an Grentiles, is sometimes immediately con- 
immortal life, was never before exhi- nected with the mention of his death ; 
bited on the face of the earth. The as Eph. ii. 13, "But now in Christ 
object of the missions of other prophets Jesus, ye who sometimes were far off 
was always something inferior and in- are made nigh, by the blood of Christ ; " 
trodnctory t© this. Col. ii. 14, " Blotting out the hand- 
It is allowed that the argument for writing of ordinances, that was against 
our having an interest in a future life, us, which was contrary to us, and tool' 
drawn from the consideration of the it out of the way, nailing it to the 
resurrection of Christ, is weakened by cross." 

any opinion that represents him as of Besides the principal object of the 
a nature superior to our own. But if, death of Christ, other uses of it are 
with the author of the epistle to the occasionally mentioned, but they are 
Hebrews, we conceive him to be in all such as are perfectly consistent with 
respects as we a/re, his resurrection can- this. For instance, Christ having sub- 
not bnt be considered as a pattern and mitted to all these sufferings for so 
a pledge of ours. Hence the peculiar ^eat and benevolent a purpose, it was 
propriety of the divine appointment, highly proper that he should he re- 
^lained by Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 21, that warded for it ; and the Divine Being 
since by man came death, by man has, therefore, in this case, exhibited 
should also come the resurrection of an illustrious example of the manner 
the dead ; and that, as in consequence in which he will suways crown obe- 
of our relation to Ada^oi M shoM dde, dience to his wilL Moreover, Christ, 
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being a man like ourselves, and there- and force to its moral precepts, Christ 
fore influenced by hopes and fears, it is properly said to have come to fulfil 
was reasonable that he should have a the Imv, and for the accomplishmeat 
view to this glorious reward, in order of ancient prophecies. Matt. v. 17 : 

to support him under his sufferings, as " Think not that I am come to destroy 

is particularly expressed in the follow- the law, or the prophets ; I am not come 

ing passages. Kom. xiv. 9 : ** For, to to destroy but to fulfil." Acts iii. 18 : 

this end, Christ both died and rose, "But those things which God before 

and revived, that he might be Lord had shewed by the mouth of all his 

both of the dead and living." Heb. xii. prophets, that Christ should suffer, he 

2 : " Who for the joy that was set before hatn so fulfilled." 

him, endured the cross, despising the Lastly, as the end of Christ's mission 

shame, and is set down at the right necessarily required him to undergo a 

hand of the throne of G^." great variety of sufferings, he is, with 

As Christ was intended to be our propriety, said to come in order to ex- 

exa/m/ple and pattern, in his life, death, hibittomankind a most perfect eo^ampZe 

and resurrection from the dead, his of voluntary obedience to the will of God, 

sufferings were absolutely necessary to under the severest trial of it ; and his 

qualify nim for the work on which he example is justly proposed to ns under 

was sent. This is expressed in the fol- our trials and sufferings. 1 Pet. ii. 21 : 

lowingpassages, whicn also clearly show " Christ also hath suffered for us, leav- 

the necessity of his being a man like ing us an example, that ye should follow 

ourselves, in order to undergo sufferings his steps." 1 John iii. 16: "Hereby 

like ours. Heb. ii. 10, 11 : " For it be- perceive we the love of God, because he 

came him for whom are all things, and (that is, Christ) laid down his life for 

by whom are all things, in biingiug us; and we ought to lay down our lives 

many sons unto glory, to make the for the brethren." 
captain of their salvation perfect, 
through sufferings; for, both he that 

sanctmeth, and thej who are sanctified, SECTION III 
are all of one (that is, of one nature and 

rank), for which cause he is not ashamed ^^ ^^ sense in wuich the death op 

to call them brethren." Ver.l4: "For- Christ is represented as a sacri- 

asmuch then as the children are par- ^^^e, and other figurative eepre- 

takers of flesh and blood, (that is, are sentions of it. 

men,) he also himself likewise took part Having explained the one great and 

of the same," (that is, was a man also.) primary end of the life and death of 

Ver. 17, 18 : ** Wherefore, in all things, Christ, and also pointed out the other 

it behoved him to be made like unto secondary and subordinate ends which 

his brethren. — For in that he himself were likewise really answered by it, I 

has suffered, being tempted, he is able shall now attempt to illustrate the figu- 

to succour them that are tempted." rat}A)e representations that are made 

Ver. 8: "Though he were a Son, yet of it by the sacred writers. These have 

learned he obedience by the things unfortunately misled many Christians, 

which he suffered, and being made per- and have been the occasion of their en- 

fect, he became the author of eternal tertaining opinions concerning the end 

salvation unto all them that obey him." of Christ's coming into the world, quite 

As Christ was the i)erson foretold by Afferent from those which appear upon 
the ancient Jewish prophets, and he car- the very face of the history; opinions 
ried the proper and ultimate object of which are contradicted by the whole 
the law of Moses into execution, in a tenor of revelation, and which are ex- 
more extensive manner than it had ever tremely injurious to the character of 
been done before, giving a proper extent the ever-blessed God. 
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The most remarkable of these fign- in other respects, to abound with the 
rative representations of the death of strongest figures, metaphors and alle- 
Ohrist, is that in which he is compared gories ; and the rest are too few to bear 
to a sacrifice; and, as a fignre, it is jnst the very great stress that has been laid 
and beautifal. In every sacrifice the upon them. Besides, the ma/rmer in 
victim is slain for the benefit of the per- which this idea is introduced in these 
son on whose account it is offered; so texts, which is only vndirectVy, inti- 
Christ, dying to procure the greatest mates plainly enough, that a few cir- 
possible benefit to the human race, is cumstances of resemblance are sufficient 
said to have given his life a sacrifice for to justify the allusion. Had the writers 
us ; and, moreover, as the end of the reall^y^ considered the death of Christ as 
gospel is to promote the reformation of the %ntended antitype of the sacrifices 
sinners, in order to procure the pardon under the law; had this been the great 
of sin, the death of Christ is more ex- and principal end of his death, it would 
pressly compared to a sin-offeHng, have been asserted in the fuUest and 

These points of resemblance between plainest manner, and references to it 
the death of Christ and the Jewish sa- would certainly have been much more 
orifices, sufficiently justify and explain direct and frequent than they are. 
the language of the Scriptures relating It is something similar to this view 
to it. From this circumstance, however, of the death of Christ, as a sacrifice, 
has arisen a notion, that the sacrifices that he is also called spriest, and a higJi 
prescribed in the Jewish law were types priest, especially by tne author of the 
of this great, complete, and expiatory epistle to the Hebrews. But this very 
sacrifice of the death of Christ, which circumstance might have given us to 
now supersedes and abrogates them, understand, that both the representa- 
On account, therefore, of the great stress tions are merely figurative, because both 
which has been laid on this view of the taken together are hardly consistent, 
death of Christ, I shall consider it more at least uiej make a very harsh figure, 
fully than it would otherwise deserve, and introduce confusion mto our ideas. 

All the texts in which Christ is indis- That the death of Christ is no proper 
putabhr represented as a sacrifice are sacrifice for sin, or the intended anti- 
the following. Eph. v. 2 : ** Christ also type of the Jewish sacrifices, may be 
hath loved us, and hath given himself inferred from the following considera- 
for us, an offering and a sacrifice to tions. 

God, for a sweet-smeUing savour." 1. Though the death of Christ is fre- 
Heb. vii. 27 : " Who needeth not daily, quently mentioned, or alluded to, by the 
... to offer up sacrifices, first for his own ancient prophets, it is never spoken of 
sins, and then for the people's ; for this as a sin-offering. For the propriety of 
he did once when he offered up him- ourtranslationof Isaiah liii. 10, may be 
self." The same allusion is also fre- doubted ; ^ or if it be retained, it can- 
qaent in this epistle. We find it also, not be proved to exhibit anything more 
1 Pet. i. 2, 19, Rev. v. 6, and 1 John ii. 2 : than a figurative allusion. Now, that 
"and he is the propitiation for our sins." this great event of the death of Christ 
The same expression occurs ch iv. 10. should be foretold, with so many par- 
But these two are the only places in ticular circumstances, and yet that the 
which the word propitiation (ikaaftos) proper, the ultimate, and the great end 
occurs in the New Testament. 

With respect to these texts, it is ob- i Mr. Dodson thus translates the verse : "Yet 

noua to remark, that the far greater it piewed Jehovah to crush him with affliction. 

_ _. « . 1. ' /. ' 2.T r Since he is made an offering for sin, he shall see^ 

part 01 tnem are irom one epistle OI an ^ seed, and shall prolong Ms days, and the 
unknown writer, (for it is not certain, gracious purpose of Jehovah shall pToeper in 

at IftOHi f.lwi.+ f lift ftnis+.lp fn thft TTpbwwft ^ hand.^' Mr. D. also proposes to transpose a 
at leasx, tnat tne epiSlie to tne neorews passage from ch. IvU. See haiah, 1790, pp. 115- 

was written by Paul,) which is alloweo, 119, and 334-336. 
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of it shonld not be pointed ont, is nn- brethren for an offering unto the Lord." 

accountable. Eom. xiL 1: "That ye present your 

2. Great weight is given to this ob- bodies a living sacrifice, noly, accept- 
servation by the converse of it, viz. that able unto God, which is yourreason- 
the Jewish sacrifices are nowhere said, able service." 

in the Old Testament, to have any re- 4. Christians in general are frequently 

ference to another more perfect sacri- called |)rie«fe, as well as Christ mmself. 

fice, as might have been expected if they 1 Pet. ii. 5t "Ye are an hol^ priest- 

really had had any such reference. On hood, to offer up spiritual sacrinces." 

the contrary, whenever the legal sacri- 6. The death of Christ cannot be con- 

fices ard declared by the prophets to sidered ^ a proper sacrifice for sin, be- 

be insufficient to procure tne lavour of cause many things essential to such a 

God, as they often are, the only thing sacrifice were wanting in it, especially 

that is ever opposed to them, as of more its not being provided and presented 

value in the sight of God, is good wo^'Tcs by the sinner. 

or moral vvrtm ; lEts Ps. li. 1 6, 1 7, " Thou 6. We meet with many figures in the 

desirest not sacrifice, else would I ^ve writings of the apostles no less bold 

it. Thou dehghtest not in burnt-offer- than this. Thus the body of Christ is 

ing. The sacrifices of God are a broken the veil through which we pass to the 

spirit ; a broken and a contrite heart, holy of holies. We are^ said to be c^ 

O God, thou wilt not despise." To cmncised in his circumcision, and to be 

the same purpose see Isaiah i. 11, &c., hit/tied with him by baptism. Our sins 

Hos. vi. 6, Amos v. 22, Mic. vi. 6. axe (yrucifiedYnthmm,Biidwe rise (Main 

The wisest of the Jews in our Sa- with him to newness of • life. Ij^r 
viour's time speak exactly in the same meeting with figures like these (and 
strain, and in the presence of our Lord many more might be mentioned quite 
himself; who is so far from disapprov- as harsh as these), can we be surprised 
ing of i^ that heaves his own sanction that Christ, who died to promote the 
tothesentimentm the most open man- reformation of the worl<£ should be 
ner. A scribe says, Mark xii. 32-34, called a sacrifice for the sins of men? 
" There is one God, and there is none Still less shall we wonder at tiiis, if 
other but he ; and to love him with all we consider how familiar all the rites of 
the heart, &c.is more than whole burnt- the Jewish religion were to the minds 
offerings and sacrifices. And when Jesus of the apostles, so that whatever they 
saw that he answered discreetly, he said were writing about, if it bore any re- 
unto him. Thou art not far from the semblance to that ritual, it was sure to 
kingdom of Grod." Having a perfect obtrude itself. It must also be con- 
knowledge of the law, he was prepared sidered, that the death of Christ was 
for embracing the gospel. the greatest objection to Christianity 

The general strain of the passages, both with Jews and Gentiles ; and what 

quoted and referred to above, cannot could tend more to remove this preiu- 

but appear very extraordinary, if the dice, with both of them, and eiapecifuly 

Jewish sacrifices had in reality any the Jews, than taking every opportu- 

reference to the death of Christ, and nity of describiog it in language which 

were intended to prefigure it, as types to them was so familiar and respeot- 

to an antitype. able P 

3. Many other things, besides the 7. It has been said by some, that 
death of Christ, are expressly called sacrifices were originally intended to 
sacrifices by the sacred writers; and if prefigure the death of Christ; and that» 
it be universally allowed to be in a figu- in themselves considered, they were of 
rative sense only, why majr not this be such a nature, that they would never 
the case with the death of Christ alsoP have been thought of by man, without 
Isa. Ixvi. 20: "They shall bring all your an express command irom God. 
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But wliether sacrifioes were orip^- them as equivalent to ezpensiYe saori- 
ally appointed by God, or a metnod fices for any purpose whatever, 
wmch men themselves thought of, In the Jewish ritual, the ceremonies 
(which I think not improbable,) of attending a sacrifice for sin did not 
expressing their gratitude to God, for differ in anything material &om those 
his favours to them, when we consider that were used in any other sacrifice, 
the circumstances in which they were Whatever was the occasion of the sacri- 
nsec^ they appear easily to &J1 under fice, the person who offered it laid his 
either the general notion of gifte, or the hand, in a solemn manner, on the head 
more p&rticular one of enr^er^emmen^s, of the victim, which was the formal 
fumisned'at the expense of the person presentcUion of it, the animal was slain, 
who was dependent .an4obligjed. They and the blood sprinkled. Part of the 
were therefore always considered as victim was always burnt on tiie altar, 
ctchnowledUffHenta for favours received a part was the portion of the priest, 
from,orof ^oma^edue to, God or man. and in some cases the remainder was 
In like manner, they might be used to eaten by the offerer. When, therefore, 
deprecate the anger of God or man,. op the Jews sacrificed an animal as a sin- 
to procure favours of any other kind^ offering, the use and signification of the 
by begetting in the mind of our patron sacr'Uice Uself, were the same as if it 
an opinion of our respect and esteem had been intended to procure any other 
for him, ' favour; and there was no more oemiiig 

To all these purposes served sacri- of sin, or anything properly vicarious 
fices before and under the law of Moses, in the offering of the unimal that was 
Without a sacrifice or some other gift, made a sin-offering, than if it had. been 
the Jews were not allowed to approach sacrificed on an occasion of thahks- 
iAiO tabernacle or the temple, that is, giving, or on any other account, 
the house of Grod. They were expressly From all that has been said con- 
commanded never to a^pea/r before Qod ceming sacrifices under the law, and 
empty, lest wrath should be upon them, the history of their uses, they appear 
which was agreeable to a custom that to have been considered as ci/rcv/m' 
IB still universal in the East, never stances attending a/n, add/ress to the 
to appear in the presence of any Deity, and not as things that were of 
prince^ or great man, without a pre- any avail in thems^ves. It was not 
sent. the sacrifice, but tiie priest that was 

That the offering of an animal upon said to make atonement; nor was a 

the altar, was considered, in the law of sacrifice universally necessary for that 

Moses, in the same light as any other purpose. For, upon several occasions, 

offering or gifb, and a sacrifice for sia we read of atonement being made when 

as any other sacrifice, is evident fi*om there was no sacrifice. Phineas is said 

several facts in the Jewii^ history, and to have made atonement for the chil- 

&om several circumstances in their dren of Israel by slaying the trajis- 

ritoal. In many cases, where a person gressors. Num. xxv. 13. Moses made 

was not able to provide an animal for atonement by prayer only, Exod. xxxii. 

a sacrifice, an offering of fiour was 30. And Aaron made atonement with 

accepted. The Philistmes also, when incense. 

they were convinced of their feult in Whenever the writers of the Old 
taJong captive the ark of God, returned Testament treat largely concerning 
it wiui a present of golden mice and sacrifices, it is evident the idea they 
emrods, to make atonement for them, had of them was the same with that 
evidently in the place of a sacrifice; which they had concerning gifts, or 
andfrom the Grecian history it appears presents of any other nature. Thus 
that {flPoBrjiMxrOf) or presents of gold, the Divine Being is represented as say- 
silver, statues, &c., were considerea by ing, Ps. 1. 9, 14, *' I will take no buUock 
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out of tliy honse, nor he-goat out of to the death of Christ, as the only 

thy folds. For every beast of the atoning sacrifice. But tliis notion must 

forest is mine, and the cattle upon a be given up if we consider the meaning 

thousand hills. I know all the fowls of atonement under the Jewish dispen* 

of the mountains ; and the wild beasts sation. 

of the field are mine. If I were From comparing all the passages in 

hungry, I would not tell thee ; for the which atonement is mentioned, it is 

world IS mine, and the fcdness thereof, evident that it signifies the making of 

Will I eat the flesh of bulls, or drink anything clean or hohi, so as to be fit 

the blood of goats ? Offer unto God to be used in the service of God, or, 

thanksgiving, and pay thy vows unto when applied to a person, fit to come 

the Most High," &c. into the presence of God ; God being- 

Lastly, if the death of Christ had considered as, in a pecuhar manner, 

been a proper sacrifice, and the forgive- the king and sovereign of the Israel- 

ness of sins had depended upon it only, itish nation, and, as it were, keeping a 

we should hardly have found the court among them. Thus atonement 

resurrection of Christ represented as was said to be made for the altanTf 

having had the same use ; as Bom. iv. Exod. xxix. 36, and for a house after 

25, He "was raised again for our justi- having been infected with leprosy, 

fication." As figures of speech, these Lev. ziv. 53. Aaron made atonement 

things are consistent enough, but not for the Levites, Num. viii. 12, when 

otherwise. they were dedicated to their office and 

8. Had the death of Christ been ministry, when no sin, or offence, is said 

simply and properly a sacrifice, we to have been done away by it. Atone- 

ehould not expect to find it denomi- ment wus also made at the purification 

iiated in any manner that was incon- of a leper, Lev. xiv. 18. Burnt-offer- 

sistent with this representation, which, ings that were wholly voluntary are^ 

however, is very common in the Scrip- said to be accepted to make atonement 

tures. If there be a resemblance to for the offerer. Lev. i. 3, 4. Atone- 

the death of Christ in those things to ments were also appointed after in- 

which they compare it, the writers are voluntary uncleanness and sins of 

sufficiently justified, as sxich figures of ignorance, as well as in some cases of 

speech are adapted to give a strong wilful transgression, upon repentance 

view of what tney wish to describe; and institution ; but in this case it had 

but if no figure be intended, they are no relation to the pardon of sin in the 

chargeable with real inconsistency, in sight of God, but only to the decency 

calling the same thing by different and propriety of public worship, for 

names. If one of the representations which a man who nad so offended was 

be real, and the rest figurative, how are considered as disqualified. Guilt, in a 

we to distinguish among them, when moral sense, is never said to be atoned 

the writers themselves give us no inti- for by any sacrifice, but the contrary 

mation of any such difference? This is strongly expressed by David and 

circumstance alone seems to prove that others. 

they made use of all these representa- The English word atonement occurs 

tions in the same view, which, there- but once in the New Testament, and 

fore, could be no other than as com- in other places the same word in the 

parisons in certain respects. original (icaToXXayiy) is rendered recon- 

Because the word atonement fre- ciliation; and this word is never used 

quently occurs in the Old Testament, by the Seventy in any passage relating 

and in some cases atonements are said to legal atonements, 
to have been made for sin by sacrifices. Had the death of Christ been the 

this whole business has, on this account proper atoning sacrifice for the sins of 

more particxdarly, been thought to refer men, and as such been prefigured by 
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the atonemeilts in the Jewish dispen- ever suffered to be brought to the altar 
«ation, we might have expected not of God. Cities and cattle accursed 
only to have been expressly told so, (if were in the law devoted to utter de- 
not from the first, at least after the struction. Not one sheep or ox of all 
fulfilment of the prophetic type,) but the cattle of Jericho, or of the Amale- 
also that the time, and other circum- kites, was permitted to be sacrificed. 
Btances of the death of Christ, should Christ is also compared to the j^aac^aZ 
have corresponded to those of the types lamb among the Jews. 1 Cor. v. 7: 
of it. Christ being put to death at the " Christ our passover is sacrificed for 
feast of passover, mi^ht lead us to us." Also when the legs of Jesus 
imagine tnat hia death nad some refer- were not broken upon the cross, it is 
€nce to that business ; but if he had said, John xix. 36, " These things were 
died as a proper expiatory eacrifice, done, that the Scripture should be fid- 
it might have been expected that he filled, a bone ofhim shall not be broken," 
would have died on the aai/ of ea;jpi«<ioii, evidently referring to the same words 
and at the time when the nigh priest in Exod. xii. 46, which relate to the 
was entering into the holy of holies, paschal lamb. 

Had this been the case, I much doubt There are, moreover, several other 

whether it would have been in the circumstances in the evangelical history 

power of any reasons, though ever so which lead us to this view of the deatn 

solid, to have prevented men from con- of Christ, especially that of his being 

sidering the one as a proper type of the crucified at the feast of passover, and 

other. Now the want of tms coinci- of his institution of the Lord's supper 

dence should lead our minds off from at that time, and seemingly in resem- 

making such a comparison. blance of it, as if it was to be considered 

In one passage of the New Testa- in the same light. However, thepaschal 

ment, Chnst is said to have died as a lamb was far from being a proper aocri- 

curse for us. Gal. iii. 13: '* Christ fice. It is neve^ so denominated in the 

hath redeemed us from the curse of the Old Testament, except once, Exod. xii. 

law, being made a curse for us."* 27, where it is called " the sacrifice of 

Mention is made of several kinds of the Lord's passover." But this could 

tM'iigs accursed under the Jewish con- be only in some secondary or partial 

stitution, but in general they were sense, and not in the proper and pri- 

things devoted to destruction. Christ, mary sense of the word. For there 

therefore, may, in a figurative way of was no priest employed upon the occa- 

speaking, be considered as a curse for sion, no part was burned or offered 

us, in consequence of his devoting unto the Lord. And certainly no_pro- 

Mmself to death for us. But that this pitiation or atonement is said to have 

can be nothing more than a figure is been made by it, and therefore it was 

eivident, because this idea of a curse is very far from being a sin-offering, 

inconsistent with that of a sacrifice, Christ, with respect to his death, is 

and therefore shows that both these by himself compare'd to the serpent 

representations are to be considered as which was exposed by Moses in the 

mere figures of speech. Though in wilderness, that those of the people 

some of l^e Heathen sacrifices the who looked upon it might be cured of 

victim was an animal abhorred by the the bite of such serpents. Here the 

ffod to which it was offered, as the analogy is obvious. The distempers 

foat sacrificed to Bacchus ; yet in the of which they were cured were of the 

ewish sacrifices the victim was always body, but those of which we are cured 

a clean and useful animal, and perfect by the gospel are of the mind. John 

in its kind. And nothing accwr«ed was iii. 14: "And as Moses lifted up the 

.« r ^ XVI X i. » * ff — Tir«,v- serpent in the wilderness, even so must 

X. K Po,«.&,^. Works, ^^^1 g^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ j.^^^^ ^p„ ^^ 
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xii. 32 : " And I, if I be lifted np, . . . count, or for our benefit. Or if, when 

will draw all men nnto me." In this rigorously interpreted, it should b© 

latter text the allusion is perhaps found that if Cnrist had not died, we 

different from that above mentioned ; must have died, it is still, however, 

for here Christ, beinff raised above the only consequentially so, and by no 

earth by means of the cross, is repre- means properly and directly so, as a 

sented as drawing men from earth to- suhstitute for U& For if, in donse- 

wards heaven. quence of Christ not having been sent 

I shall close this account of the to instruct and reform the world, man* 

figurative representations of the death kind had continued unreformedj and 

of Christ that occur in the New Testa- the necessary consequence of Christ's 

ment, with a view of the principal coming was his death ; by whatever 
uses that the sacred writers make of means, and in whatever manner it was 

it in illustrating other things. They brought atout, it is plain that there 

show that the apostles were ^lad to was, in fact, no otker alternative, but 

take every opportunity of considering his death or ours. How natural then 

the death of Christ in a moral view, was it, especially to writers accustomed 

as affording the strongest motives to to the strong figurative expression of 

a holy life. They also show a fondness the East, to say that he died in our 

for very strong figures of speech. For stead, without meaning it in a strict 

the greater part of the metaphors in and proper sense, as if Grod had abso* 

the following verses are mt^ch bolder, lut«ly required the death of Christ, in 

and more far-fetched than comparing order to satisfy his Justice for our sins, 

the death of Christ to a sacrifice. Bom. and as a necessaij means of his for* 

vi. 3, 4 : " Know ye not, that so many giying us ! Nothmg but declarations 

of you as were baptized into Jesus much more definite and express, con* 

Christ, were baptized into his death P tained at least in some part of Scrip- 

Therefore we are buried with him by ture, could authorize us to interpret 

baptism into death; that, like as Christ in this manner such general expres* 

was raised up from the dead by the sions as the following. Johh x. 11: 

glory of the Father, even so we also "I aiji the good shepherd; the good 

should walk in newness of life," &c. shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.*^ 

Gal. ii. 20 : "I am crucified with Christ, xv. 13 : " Greater love hath no man 

nevertheless Ilive, yet not I, but Christ than this, that a man 1^ down his 

liveth in me.'* vi. 14: "God forbid that life for his friends." 1 ret. iii. 18: 

I should glory, save in the cross of our " Christ hath once suffered for sins. 

Lord Jesus dhrist, by whom the world the just for the unjust, that he might 

is crucified unto me, and I unto the bring us to God." John xi. 50 : ** It 

world." See also Eph. ii. 5, 6. is expedieixt for us that one man should 

Besides the death of Christ being die for the people, and that the whole 

expressly called Sb^acriilce, and various nation perish not." 

sacrificial expressions being applied to A shepherd, in risking his life for 

it, the language of Scripture is ttiought his sheep, evidently gives his life for 

to favour the doctrine of atonement theirs, in a sufficiently proper sense; 

in various other respects, perfectly cor- because if he had not thrown himself 

responding with the idea of its being a in the waj of the wild beasts that 

proper sacrifice, and irreconcilable with were rushing upon his sheep, they 

other views of it. I shall, therefore, must haVe died. But here was no 

briefly consider everjr representation compact between the beasts and tho 

which I can find of this nature. shepherd ; the blood of the sheep was 

1. Christ is freqpently said to have not due to them, nor did they accept 

ddedfor us. But, m general, this may of that of the shepherd in its stead, 

be inteipreted of his dying on our oc- This case is, therefore, no proper 
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parallel to tlie death of Christ, on the figurative sense the gospel may be said 

principle of the doctrine of atonement, to be the most expensive in-ovision that 

2. Christ is said to have given his God has made for recovering men from 

life as a ransom (Ktfrpop) for us, bnt it the power of sin, in order to purchase 

is only in two passages that this view them, as it were, for himself. 

of it occurs, viz. Matt. xx. 28, and 3. Christ is said to hea/r the sins of 

Mark x. 45, both of which contain the men in the following texts. Isaiah 

same expressions, as deHvered by our liii. 11 : " He shall bear their iniqui- 

Saviour on the same occasion : " The ties." Yer. 12 : ** He bare the sins of 

Son of mail came not to be ministered many." 1 Pet. ii. 24 : " Who his 

unto, but to minister, and to give his own self bare our sins in his own body 

life a ransom for many." 1 Tim. ii. 6 : on the tree." Heb. ix. 28 : " So Christ 

"Who gave himself a ransom (aw*- was once offered to bear the sins of 

XifTpop) for all." We meet, however, many." But the idea we ought to 

with other expressions similar to these, annex to the term hearing sin, is that 

as Tit ii. 14 : " Who gave himself for of hearing it away, or removing it, 

us, that he might redeem us from an effect which is produced by the 

all iniquity, and purify unto himself power of the gospel. These texts are, 

a pecuhar people, zealous of good therefore, similar to 1 John iii. 5: 

works." " And ye know that he was manifested 

In all these cases, the price of re- to take away our sins; and in him is 

dexnption is said to have oeen given no sin." The phrase, hearing sin, is 

by Christ; but had we been authorized never applied, under the law, but to 

to interpret these expressions as if we the scape^goat, on the day of expiation, 

had been doomed to die, and Christ which was not sacrificed, but, as the 

had interposed, and offered his life to name expresses, was turned out into 

the Father in the place of ours, the the wilderness, 

representation might have been ex- We see clearly in what sense the 

pasted to be unitbrm; whereas, we evangelist Matthew understood the 

find, in general, that the price of our passage above quoted from Isaiah ; 

redemption is given by God; as John when, speaking of some of our Saviour's 

liL 16: *' God so loved the world, that miraculous cures, he says, ch. viii. 17, 

he gave his only begotten Son, that " That it might be fulfilled which was 

whosoevet believeth on him should not spoken by Esaias the prophet, saying, 

perish, but have everlasting life." Himself took our infirmities, and bare 

Eom. viii. 32 : " He that spared not our sicknesses." Now how did Christ 

his own Son, but dehvered him up for bear the diseases of men P Not by 

us all, how shall he not with him also taking them on himself, and becoming 

freely give us all things P " diseased as they had been, but by. 

This language, on the part of God, radically curing them. So also Christ 
or of Christ, is very proper, considered hears, that is, hears away, or removes, 
as fijg^urative. For, if nothing but the the sins of men, by heahng their dis- 
mission of Christ could have saved tempered minds, and restoring them 
the world, and his death was the neces- to a sound and virtuous state, by the 
sary consequence of his undertaking power of his gospel. 
It, God is very properly said to have 4. Some who are willing to give up 
given him up for us ; or, since he the idea of Christ dying as a proper 
undertook the work voluntarily, and sacrifice for us, or in our stead, say. 
fcQta the love that he bore to man, he nevertheless, that God forgives the sina 
klso'may be said to have given his life of men /or <Ae sake of the^ merits, or at 
as a ransom for ours ; and thus these the intercession, of Christ, and that 
texts come under the same general idea this appears to be analogous to the 
with those explained above. In a divine conduct in other respects ; as 

F 2 
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God is often said to show favour to If any stress be laid on Christ being 
some on the account of others, and said to be our advocate, the Holy 
especially to have favoured the Israel- Spirit is much more frequently and 
ites on account of their relation to properly called so, and by our Lord 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob ; and for himself ; and he is represented by Paul 
this reason they say we are required to as acting the part oi an advocate and 
ask in the name of Christ. The texts, intercessor. JRom. viii. 26 : " The 
however, which bear this aspect are Spirit itself maketh intercession for 
very few, perhaps none besides the us." 

following. 1 John ii. 1 : "If any man " Repentance and remission of sins" 
sin, we have an advocate with the are said to be " preached in the name of 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous." Christ," Luke xxiv. 47 ; and " through 

It is not denied, that it may be con- him," Acts xiii. 38 ; and all wh'^ be- 
sistent with the maxims of divine lieve in him are said to have " remis- 
govemment, to show favour to some sion of sin, ...through his name," ch. 
persons on the account of others, to x. 43. But this phraseology is easily 
whom they bear a near relation. It is explained on the idea that the preach- 
a wise maxim in human government, ing of the gospel reforms the world, 
because we are, in many cases, as much and that the remission of sin is conse- 
concemed for others as for ourselves ; quent on reformation. In one passage, 
and therefore a favour to a man's indeed, according to our translation, 
children, and posterity, may be the God is said to forgive sin for the sake 
proper reward of his own merit, and of Chi^t. Eph. iv. 32 : " Be ye kind 
also answer other ends of a reward, by one to another, tender-hearted, for- 
being a motive to other persons to giving one another, even as God, for 
behave well. But, in general, favours Christ's sake, hath forgiven you." * 
distributed in this manner, are such as But in the original it is in Christ, and 
it is perfectly consistent with divine may be understood of the gospel of 
rectitude to grant to men without any Christ. Had sin been forgiven, in a 
regard to others, as giving the land of proper and strict sense, for the sake of 
Canaan to the posterity of Abraham, Uhnst, the word freely would hardly 
&c. When the Jews incurred actual have been used, as it otten is, vritn 
guilt, they were always punished like relation to it, as in Bom. iii. 24; for 
any other people, and by no means this implies that forgiveness is the free 
spared on account of their relation to gift of God, and proceeds from his 
Abraham. On the contrary, they are essential goodness and mercy, without 
often said to have been more severely regard to any foreign consideration 
punished for not improving their privi- whatever, 
leges, as his descendants, &c. The very great variety of manners 

Admitting, however, that God may in which the sacred wnters speak of 
be represented as forgiving sin, in par- the method in which the pardon of sin 
tic alar cases, on this principle ; if all is dispensed, is a proof that we are to 
sin be forgiven for the sake of Christ allow something lJ) the use of figures 
only, we ought, at least, to have been in their language upon this subject ; 
expressly told so. Our Saviour never for some of these phrases must be 
says that forgiveness of sin was pro- accommodated to the others. In 
cured by him, but he always speaks of general, the pardon of sin is repre- 
the free mercy of God in the same sented as the act of God himself, out 
manner as the prophets who preceded in some particular cases it is said to 
him ; and it is particularly remarkable be the act of Christ. Matt. ix. 6 : 
that in his last prayer, which is pro- " But that ye may know that the Son 

periy intercessory, we find nothing on lOnthi. mistranslation, see [Rutt'BPriertlv.I 
the subject. Vol. II. p. 296. Note, 
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of man hath power on eartli to forgive gospel ; ^ just as the legal atonements 
sins." Col. iii., 13 : " Even as Christ served (though far more imperfectly) 
forgave you, bo also do ye." But upon similar purposes under that dispensa- 
a careful examination of such texts as tion." But he says he doth not re- 
these, and- the comparison of them collect any texts in -which the death of 
with those in which the pardon of sin Christ is represented as the cause, 
seems to be represented as dispeiised reason, or motive, why God has con- 
in consideration of the sufferings, the ferred these blessings on man. 
merits, the resurrection, the life, or the The advocates for the doctrine of 
obedience of Christ, (for all these views atonement must be embarrassed when 
of it occur,) we cannot but conclude thejr consider that, the godhead of 
that they are partial representations, Christ being incapable of suffering, 
which, at proper distances, are allowed his manhood alone was left to endure 
to be inconsistent, without any charge all the wrath of God that was due for 
of impropriety; and that, according every sin which he forgives ; and surely 
to the plain general tenor of Scripture, one man (and that wmch actually suf- 
the pardon of sin is, in reality, always fered of Christ, on their own principles, 
dispensed by the free mercy of God, was no more) could never make a suf- 
on account of men's personal virtue, a ficient atonement for the sins of the 
penitent upright heart, and a reformed whole world, or even of the elect only, 
exemplary life, without regard to the especially considering, as they do, that 
Bufferings, or merit, of any being what- the sufferings of Christ were but tem- 
ever. porary, and the punishment due to sin 

On this subject I would refer my eternal, 
readers to a very valuable essay on the There is a considerable difference in 
doctrine of Atonement, in the Theo- opinion, also, with respect to the place 
logical Repository,^ in which the writer or scene of this expiatory suffering. 
(who is the Rev. Mr. Turner of Wake- In general it is thought to have been, 
field) shows, that in the Old Testament, in part, at the time of the agony in the 
to make atonement for any thing or garden, and in part on the cross. But 
person, signifies, as I have mentioned to account for this extraordinary suf- 
above, making it, or him, clean, or fering, they are obhged to suppose 
froperfor the divine service ; and that something uncommon and undescrib- 
in the New Testament, similar expres- able in it, to which nothing in the 
Bions, which are there used by way of common feelings of human nature ever 
figure or allusion, " relate only to the corresponded, though at the same time 
establishment and confirmation of it was only human nature that suf- 
those advantages we at present enjoy fered. 

by the gospel, and particularly of a Bishop Burnet was aware of this 
free and uninterrupted hberty of wor- difficulty, and he expresses his ideas of 
Bhippin^ God according to the institu- it in a very natural manner, so as to 
tions ot Christ, granted to us in the show clearly how his scheme was 

pressed with it. In his Exposition of 
« Vol III. pp. 385-433. (P.) In Mn Memoirs, ?''^ Thirty^nine Articles, ho says, "It 

Dr. Priestley ascribes the ori(?in of the TheoL ^S not easy tor US to apprehend in 

Repos. to a sight of aomo critical notes by Mr. what that aeonv Consisted. For we 

Turner, whose contributions to that publication „„/lo,.a+aT,/1 /^«^^ +V,z» ««««,*/»« r^f *^«;« «- 

were numerous and highly import^St. Mr. T. iindersta.nd Only the agomes of pam or 

(in whose intercourse Dr. P. expresses himself 01 conscience, whlch last anse Out of 

^^^^I ^^?f\T^\^^ '''!?'^^^ « ^^fl the horror of guilt, or the apprehension 

was of the party, at Richmond, mentioned in r xt_ a-i_ i? ^i j tjT^ • -i i 

theNote, p. 3. He afterwards, in concert with O* tJl© wratn 01 bOd. it 18, mdeed, 

Mr. Cappe, defended Mr. L. against a rude at- certain that he who had no sin COuld 
tack by a clergyman, and was his frequent 

eorrespondent. See Mcm, qf Lindsey, pp. 35, 91. • " In consequence of hia death.*' Oria. Theol. 

Jfote^ Repos. III. p. 431. 
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have no sucli horror in him ; and yet terrors of a guilty conscience, and 
it is as certain that he conld not be therefore he could feel nothing but the 
put into such an agony only thronp^h dread of his approaching painful and 
the apprehension and fear of that vio- ignominious death. But having a 
lent death which he was to suffer the clearer idea of this, as we. perceive in 
next day. Therefore we ought to con- the history, and consequently of the 
elude that there was an inward suffer- agony of it, than other men generally 
ing in his mind, as well as an outward have of approaching sufferings, the 
visible one in his body. We cannot apprehension which he was under, no 
distinctly apprehend what that was, doubt, affected his mind more than we 
since he was sure both of his own spot- can well conceive. Those who consider 
less innocence, and of his Father's iin- Christ aa something more than a i&an^ 
changeable love to him. We can only cannot imagine how he should be so 
imagme a vast sense of the heinons- mnch affected in those circumstances; 
ncss of sin, and a deep indignation at but there is no difficulty in the case 
the dishonour done to God by it, a with those who consider him as a being 
melting apprehension of the corruption made exactly like themselves, andper- 
and miseries of mankind by reason of haps of a delicate, tender habit, 
sin, together with a never-before-felt As to the sins of others, it is natural 
withdrawing of those consolations that to suppose that his mind would be 
had always filled his soul. But what less at leisure to attend to them then 
might be farther in his agony and in than at any other time, his mind being 
his last dereliction, we cannot dis- necessarily occupied with the sense of 
tinctly apprehend. Only this we per- his own sufferings ; and accordingly 
ceive, that our minds are capable of we find that all he says upon that oc- 
great pain, as well as our bodies are. casion respects himself only. "Father, 
Deep horror, with an inconsolable if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
sharpness of thought, is a very intoler- me. Nevertheless, not as I will, but 
able thing. Notwithstanding the as thou wilt." That the presence of 
bodily or substantial indwelling of the God forsook him, whatever he meant 
fulness of the godhead in him, yet he by it, is not at aU supported by fact; 
was capable of feeling vast pain in his and when he was much oppressed with 
body, so that he might become a com- sorrow, an angel was sent on purpose 
plete sacrifice, and that we might have, to comfort and strengthen him. 
from his sufferings, a very full and He went through the scene of his 
amazing apprehension of the guilt of trial and crucifixion with wonderful 
sin. All those emanations of joy with composure, and without the least apr 
which the indwelling of the eternal pearance of anything like agony of 
word had ever till then filled his soul, mind. His saying, " My God, my 
might then, when he needed them God, why hast thou forsaken me?*' 
most, be quite withdrawn, and he be was probably nothing more than his 
left merely to the firmness of his faith, reciting the first verse of the twenty- 
to his patient resignation to the will of qecond Psalm, to which he might wish 
his heavenly Father, and to his willing to direct the attention of those who 
readiness of drinking up that cup were present, as it contained many 
\7hich his Father had put in his hand things peculiarly applicable to his case, 
to drink." * There is nothing in this scene, any 

All this only shows how miserably more than in his agony in the garden, 
men may involve themselves in systems but what is easily explicable, on the 
unsupported by facts. Our Saviour, supposition of Christ being a man; 
as an innocent man, could have no and to suppose that he was then under 

»Bumet'8ExpoB.^rMLad^n. Bd.4,pp.54, ^7 agony of mind, impressed upon 
fa. Sco iLou. Ropos. II. p. 317, &o. him, in any mexphcable manner, \y§ 
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ihe immediate hand of God, in order sins, tr even: if they carried this^ficiir 

to aggravate what he wonld natnraUy rative langpxage a mtle farther, that 

suffer, and thereby make his sufferings they reaUy held what is now ca^ed-^^ 
fin adeqnate expiation for the sins of doch'vne if^fi ratonernent, vie* that it 

i^e world, is a mere arbitrary suppo- wonld have been inconsistent with the 

fdtion, not conntenanced by any one maxims of -God-S'mor&l government to 

circumstance in thenarration. pardon any«in whaiBver, Unless Christ 

Calvin, as we shall see, supposed the had died to ^make satisfaction ta divine 

great scene of our Saviour's sufferings justice for'it:- because the language 

to have been in heU, in the interval l^ above mention^ may be made* use of 

tween his death and the resurrection.^ by persons who only beHerve- that the 

But this is an hypothesis no less arbi- death of Christ wbs a necessary cu> 

trary and unsupported than any other, cumstance in th& scheme of the gospel. 

Having now seen what the Scrips and that this scheme was necessary to 

tores contain concerning the doctrine reform the world, 

of atonement, let us see what Chri&- According to* the modem' iystum; 

tians in after ages have built upon it. there is nothing in any of ^ the r. good 

The foundation we shall find very in- works of men that.'Can a;t'aU> reoom* 

adequate to the superstructure. mend them to the favoTir of Grod; ^t 

their repentance and reformation is no 

^^___^^^ reason or motive with him to for^ve 

their sins, and that all the mcrdy which 

he ever shows them is on the account 

SECTION IV. ' of the righteousness of Christ imputed 

to them. But it will appear that tins 
language was altogether unknown in 
the early ages of Christianity ;' and| 

When any mode of speech may be accordingly, Basnaee ingentbusly ac- 

nnderstood either in a literal or in a knowledges that i£e ancients epeaJt 

fi^uraiive sense, there must be some meagrely (maigremerit) o( the satisfac* 

difficulty in ascertaining the real mean- tion of Christ, and give muchio good 

ing of the person who makes use- of it. works ; ^ a sufficient indkation,<Iahoxdd 

For it is the same thing as if the word think, that they had no such ideas as 

^iras properly ambiguous. Thus, a he had concerning the satisfaotton of 

Papist and a Protestant equally make Christ, and that they considered the 

luse of the words of our Saviour, thU good works of men as t» ihwisehe^ 

is my body, but it does not therefore acceptable to God, in the same manner 

follow that they think alike with re- as tiie virtue or merit of- Christ was 

spect to the Lord's supper. For one acceptable to him. I shaU, however, 

of them uses the expression as a mere quote from the early Christian writers 

figure of s{>eech, meaning that the as much as may enable us to perceive 

bread and wine are representations, or how they thought with respect to this 

memorials, of the body and blood of subject. 

Christ; whereas the other takes them Li the [first] epistle of Clemens Bo- 

to be the body and blood itself, without manus are some expression^ which, 

any figure. taken singly, might seem to favour the 

In Hke manner, it cannot be deter* doctrine of atonement. But the general 

mined from the primitive Chi-istians strain of his writings shows that he 

calling the death of Christ a aacrifice had no proi)er idea of it.. Exhorting 

for sin, a ransom, &c., or from tneir the Cormthians to repentance, and 

saying, in a general way, that Christ to virtue in general, he mentions the 

died in our stead, and that he lore our , ^istoire do la Religion d« Ji^iis^ Befor. 

1 See /iu(t(ii(. Ii. iL 0. xvi Sect. viii.-x. m^, 4to. 1729, 1, p. 76. (P.) 
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example of Christ in the following Panl. The Jews, he says, "were aB 
manner: "Let ns consider what is greatly glorified, not for their own 
pood and acceptable, and well pleasing sakes, or for their own works, or for 
m the sight of him that made us. Let the righteousness which they thero- 
ns look steadfastly to the blood of selves had wrought, but through his 
Christ, and see how precious his blood will " (in consequence of the blessing 
is in the sight of God, which, being promised to Abraham). "And wo 
shed for our salvation, has obtained the also, being called by the same will in 
grace of repentance for all the world."* Christ Jesus, are not justified by our- 
This "seems to be little more than a selves, either by our own wisdom, or 
repetition of what is said in the book knowledge, or piety, or the works 
of Acts, of Christ being " exalted as a which we have done, in the holiness of 
prince and a saviour, to give repentance our hearts, but by that faith by which 
and remission of sins." God Almighty has justified all men 

He farther says, " Let us search from the beginning." * But by faith 
into all the ages that have gone before, this writer only means another virtue 
and let us learn that our Lord has, in of the mind, viz. that regard to God, 
every one of them, still given place for belief in his promises, and submission 
repentance to all such as would turn to to his will, which supports the mind 
him." He then mentions the preach- of man in great difficulties and trials, 
ing of Noah to the old world, and of This was plainly his idea of the jus- 
Jonah to the Ninevites, of whom he tification of Abraham himself. " For 
says, "Howbeit, they, repenting of what was our Father Abraham 
their sins, appeased God by their blessed; was it not that through 
prayer, and were saved though they faith he wrought righteousness and 
were strangers to the covenant of truth?"* 

God." After this he recites what It is possible that persons not ac- 
Isaiah, Ezekiel, and other prophets quainted with the writings of the 
have said to this purpose ; and in all apostolical fathers would imagine that, 
his subsequent exhortations he seems to when they used such phrases as, be- 
have no idea of anything but repent- ing justified hy the lilood of Christy 
ance and the mercy of God, and the they must mean, as some now do, that 
immediate eonsequence of it, without without the death of Christ our re- 
the interposition of anything else, pentance would have been of no avail : 
"Wherefore," says he, "let us obey but when we consider all that they 
his excellent and glorious will, and, have written, and the language of 
imploring his mercy and goodness, let those who followed them, who treat 
us fall down upon our faces before him, more fully on the subject, and who 
and cast ourselves upon his mercy." * appear not to have been sensible that 

This writer also speaks of virtue they thought differently from them 
alone as having immediately ^eat with respect to it, we shall be satis- 
power with God. "And especially, fied that those phrases conveyed no 
let them learn how great a power such ideas to them as they now do 
humihty has with God, how much a to us. 

pure and holy charity avails with him, Barnabas, speaking of the Jewish 
now excellent and great his fear is, and sacrifices, says, " These things, there- 
how it will save all such as turn to foris, has God abolished, that the new 
him with holiness in a pure mind." ' law of our Lord Jesus Christ, which is 
He speaks of the efficacy of faith in without the yoke of any such necessity, 
the same language with the apostle might have the spiritual offerings of 
» Sect. vii. Cotiierii, Ed. I. p. 150. (P.) Wake's men themselves. For BO the Lord saith 

Gen. Ep. p. 6. % 

« Sect. vii. and ix. (P.) Gen. Ep. pp. 7, 8. * Sect, xxzii. (P.) Gen. Ep. p. 25. 

8 Sect xxt, (P.) Gen. Ep. p. 19. » Sect. xxxi. (P.) Gen. Ep. p. 24. 
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again, to those heretofore, Did I at all SECTION" V 

command your fathers, when they "*" * 

came out of the land of Egypt, con- OP the opinion op the fathehs till 
coming bumt-oflferings or sacrifices? apter the time op Austin. 

But this I commanded them saying, That it was not the received doctrine 

Let none of you mia^ne evil m your ^f the Christian church within this 

hearts against his neighbour, and love period, that Christ did, in any proper 

no false oath. Forasmuch, then, as ge^se, make the Divine Being pfacable 

we axe not without underatandmg, we to men, but that the pardon of sin pro- 

ought to apprehend the design oF our ceeded from the free mercy of Godfin- 

merciful Father. Forhe speaks tons, dependently of his sufferings and merit, 
bemg wilhng that we, who have been j think, be clearly inferred from 

in the same error about the sacrifices, g^^eral considerations. 
should seek and find how to approach i T^ig doctrine, on which so much 

unto him; and therefore he thus be- gtress has been laid by some moderns. 

roeaksus: The sacrifice of God is a ^ ^ever enumerated as an article of 

broken spnc A broken and aeon- christian faith, in any ancient sum^ 

taite heart God will not despise. » ^ ^f Christian docti^ne ; and the 

This M not substituting ttie sacrifice of ^arly Christian writers, especially those 

^^"^^J^^^ l^ of the sacnfices ^ho made apologies for Christianity, 

under the kw, but mor^ virtue only had frequent occasion to do it ; and we 

In the Shepherd of St. Hennas (if have several summaries of this kind, 
this shmild be thought to be ttie work t^ nothing of the apologies of 

of the Hennas mentioned by Paul) we j^gtin Martyr, Athenagoras andf'crtul- 

find nothing of the doctrme of atone- i^^n, who give accounts of the principal 

ment, but strong expressions denoting articles of Christian faith, but may be 

the acceptableness of repentance and thought to do it too concisely for us to 

good works only. -* Then, says he, expect that they should take notice of 

"sha^ their sms^e forgiven, which they g^^h a doctrine as this, (though the 
have heretofore committed, and the sins t importance of it, in the opmion of 

of all the saints, who have smned even fhose who hold this doctrine, is such, 
unto this day, if they will repent with 




„_ ^ „ ^^ „_„„ _ _ by 

•-Wbosoever have suffered for the name Lactantius, who treats professedly of 

of the Lord are^ esteemed ^nourable the system of Christianity, as it was 

generally received in his days. Yet, in 
his Divine Institutions, there is so far 

T. ^. -1 . ^1 i /. from being any mention of the necessity 

It seems pretty evident that so far ^f the death of Christ to atone for the 

we find no r^ change of opinion with g^^g ^f ^^^^ that he treats of the nature 

respect to the efficacy ol the death of ^f g^^, 6f the mercy of God, and of the 

Chnst. These writers adopt the Ian- efficacy of repentance, as if he had never 

guage of the apostles, using the term heard of anf such doctrine. 

sacfnficem a figurative sense and re- y^^ gee hfs sentiments on these sub- 

present the value of good works, with- ^ects veiy fully in his treatise De Ira 

""l^ ^^^.iJ^^'u ^^'i or caution, lest we pei.4 And wlien he professedly con- 

Bhordd thereby detract from the merits gidersthereasonsof the incarnation and 

of Chnst, and the doctnne of salvation ^eath of Christ, he only says, that, "ex- 

by his imputed nghteousness. ^^^^^ ^^^^ necessary to be exhibited to 

p^. l6l^^62.^'""'^"' ^^' ^' ^^' ^^'^ ^*"' ^* ^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^8 precepts, and therefore 

a Vis.' il. Sect. li. {P.) Gen. Ep. p. 2C6. 

» Sim. Ix. Sect, xxvili (P.) Qcn. Ep. p. 88«. < C. xix. xx. (P.) Lactant Op. II. pp. 37. SS. 
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it was necessary tHat God should be what was laid out for tbem, that is^ 

clothed with a mortal body, be tempted, have given what was purchased, even 

suffer and die."^ He gives no other rea- their bves." * 

son whatever. Again, he saya, " Christ Some orthodox writera complain of 

was made flesh, because he was not only the imperfect knowledge which the. 

to teach, but also to do, and to be an ex- primitive Christian writers had of the 

ample, that none- might allege in their Christian system in this respect. "Gral- 

excuse the weakness of the flesh." ' Iseus observes," according to Lardner, 




or simply as foretold by the prophets. Jerome has anywhere taken notice of 

Amobius says, that " Christ permitted this^ but it is likely enough to be true 9 

his man^that is, the man to whom he and that Lactantius did not consider 

was united — to be killed, that, inconse- Christ's death, in the modem way, as 

quence of it, (viz. his resurrection after- a. propitiatory sacrifice for sin,, or a 

wards,) it might appear that what they satisfaction made to divine justice for 

had been taught concerning the safety the sins of the human race. This may 

oftheir souls was safe, or to be depended be argued from his passages, before 

upon, and that death was not to be transcribed, concerning the value of 

defeated anj other way."' repentance, and the ends of Christ's 

Austin, m iieveral places, speaks of death." He adds that ''many other 

the end of Christ's Hfe and death, but ancient Christians will come in for their 

never as designed to make satisfaction share in this char^. For," according 

for the sins of men, but generally as an to Matthias- Flacius Hlyricus, "the 

example. "In his passion he showed Christian writers who lived soon after 

what we ought to endure ; in his re- Christ and his apostles discoursed, like 

surrection, what we are to hope for." philosophers, of the law and its moral 

Speaking of the incarnation in general, precepts, and of the nature of virtue 

he says, "Christ assumed a human and vice :bu1>they were totally ignorant 

body, and lived among men, that he of men's natural corruption, and the 

might set us an example of living and mysteries of the gospel, and- Christ's 

dying and rising again." When he benefits. His countryman, Jerome," 

speaks figuratively, it is plain he did he says, " was well skilled in the lan- 

not carry his ideas so far as the ortho- guages, and endeavoured to explain the 

dox now do. " In his death," he says, Scriptures by versions and commenta- 

^'he made a gainful traffic; he purchased ries. But, after all, he was able to do 

faithful men and martyrs. He bought very little, being ignorant of the human 

OS with his blood. He laid down the disease, and of Christ the physician, 

price of pur redemption." But he like- and wanting both the key of Scripture, 

wise says, "Martyrs have returned and the Lamb of God, to open to him."* 

1 E itome CI 142 (P ) " Su reet re n "^^ ®^™® Flacius, or SOme other 

dere StiaS lis,' quT'putant inconvSJienslXc", learned writer of his time, observes con- 

nee habere ratioDeiUfUtDeusinortalicorporeino cerning Fusebius, Bishop of Ca3Sarea» 

dueretur, ut hominibus subjectus esset, ut con- xi^ x « -x • „ p«_. i^-^ ^^.a imnerfect 

tumelias8ustineret,cruciatu8etiaminortemque ^^^^ . ^ V ^^ a very lOW ana imperiecii 

Sateretur Si nan fecerit,pr8Bceptis8uiB fidem description wnicn he glves 01 a Onns- 

erogabit. Exempiis igitur opus est, ut ea, qua tiau, makiuff him onlv a man who, by 

pnecipiuntur, habeant firmitatem, et si quis con- ., \ , ? ^ _« rtl^llc^- ««;i !,;« A^ 

iumax extiterit, oc dixerit non ^sse fieri, pr»- the knowledge of Chnst and his doC- 

ceptor ilium preesenti opere convincat." Op. II. trine, is brought to the worship of 

^- ibid.^ 148. (i>.) Ergoideoco,po«tu« e.t, ^^ o^^e true God. and the inwstice pf 

ut cum vincenda esse camis desideria doceret, ^ Lardner's Credib. X. pp. 299, 800. (P.) 

Ipse faceret prior, ne quis excusationem de camis Works, V. pp. 121, 122. 

fragilitate prajtenderet." Op. II. p. 38. « Ibid. Vil. pp. 145, 146. (P.) Works, IV. 

> Adversus &en(««, L. L pw 24. (P.) p. 61. 
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flobriofcjr,. righteousness, patience, and as Beausobre, who writes their- historjr, 
other virtues. But he has not a word observes, they must necessarily have as- 

about regeneration, or imputed right- cribed the salvation of the soul to the 

eouaness. ^ doctrine and the example of Christ; 

I cannot forbear adding what Dr. and yet none of the primitive fathers 

Lardner very pertinently subjoins to who write against them observe, that 

this quotation : '* Poor, ignorant, primi- the great end of Christ's coming into 

tive Christians, I wonder how they the world would. then be defeated, in 

could find the way to heaven ! They that the sins of men would not be sa- 

lived near the times of Christ and his tisfied for.° Austin, who writes against 

apostles. They highly valued, and dili- the Manichea.ns, and from whom, on 

gently read, the Holy Scriptures, and account .of his doctrine of grace and, 

some of them wrote commentaries upon original sin, we might expect a com- 

ihem; butyet, it seems, they knew little plete. system of atonement, never ob- 

or nothing oftiieir religion, though they jects to them their want of such a 

embracedandprofesseditwithi^emani- doctrine, but combats them on other 

fest hazard of all earthly good things; principles. 

and many of them laid down their lives 3. Had the ancient Christian writers 
rather tn^ renounce it« Truly we of had the ideas which some of the mo^ 

these times are very happy in our or- dems have concerning the all-sufficient 

thodoxy ; but I wish that we did more sacrifice of Christ, and the insufficiency 

excel in those virtues which they, and of good works, they could not have ex- 

the Scriptures likewise, I think, recom- pressed themselves as they generally 

mend, as the distinguishing properties do with respect to the value of repent- 

of a Christian. And I am not a little ance and good works in the sight of 

apprehensive, that many things which God. 

now make a fair show among us, and Cyprian says, *' What sinners ought 

in which we mightily pride ourselves, to do, the divine precepts inform us, 

will in the end prove weeds only, on viz. that satisfaction is made to God 

whifih the owner of the ground sets no by good works, and that sins are done 

value."' away hj the merit of compassion." 

2. Some controversies were started (Operatwnibus just is Deo sobtiefierit 

in the primitive times which could not misericordioemeHtis peccata purgari,)* 

have £uled to draw forth the sentiments Lactantius says, "Let no one who 

of. the orthodox defenders of the faith, has been led into sin by the impulse of 

on this subject, if they had really be- passion despair of himself, for he may 

]ieved the death of Christ to be a pro- be restored if he repent of his sins, and 

per sacrifice for sin ; and that, without by good works make satisfaction to 

it, God either could not, or would not, God (satisfaciat Deo) : for if we think 

pardon any sin. our children to be corrected when they 

All the Doceta), and the Gnostics in repent of their faults, why should we 

geaiaral, who believed that Christ wag despair of the clemency of God being 

man only in appearance, and did not pacified by repentance (penitendo posse 

really suffer, could have no idea of the placarip")* Again, "Whoever, there- 

mwitcnous nature of his death, as such; , ^^j^ ^j p 294. (p.) ^orks, pp. 488, 4S9. 

and yet this is never objected to any Ot * pe Opere et Eleemosynis, opera Ed. Caillau, 

them by Irena3fus, or otiiers, who write P\^I^- ^ . „ . ^o, /t>n »xt 

A-i^ ^rj. i„ ^1 I • J. ii, 6 Inst. L. vi. C. xxiv. p. 631. (P.) "Nee 

the most largely against them. ^ tamen defioiat aliquis, aut de se ipse dcsperet, si 

The Manicheans also did not believe aut cupiditate victus, aut libidine impulsus, aut 

that Christ died, and consequentiaUy. ^^^^St' ^l.^.^^Xt^^i^ 

si eum poeniteat actorum, et ad moliora conTor- 

» Lardner's Credlb. VIL pp. 145, 146. (P.) bub, satisfaciat Deo. . . . Nam si liberos nostros. 

Works, IV. p. 61. cum delictorum suorum cemimus poenitere^ 

3 Ibid. p. 62. correctos esse arbitramur, et abdicates, abjeo* 
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fore, obeys the divine precepts, is a our lives, I will not say for him, but 

worshipper of the true God, whose for ourselves, and for those who may 

sacrifices are gentleness of mind, an be edified by our martyrdom 

innocent life and good works."' And, perhaps, as we are redeemed by 

The manner in which Austin speaks the blood of Christ, Jesus having re- 

of the merit of good works, shows that ceived a name above every name, so 

he could not have had any proper idea some will be redeemed by the blood of 

of the satisfaction of Christ. "By mai*tyrs."* And yet this writer says, 

these alone," says he, " we secure hap- " Christ offered his own life not unlike 

piness. In this way we recover our- those who of their own accord devoted 

selves. In this way we come to God, themselves to death, to deliver their 

and are reconciled to him, whom we country from some pestilence," &c.* As 

have greatly provoked. We shall be this language could only be figurative 

brought before his presence, let our in this writer, we may conclude that it 

good works there speak for us, and let is no otherwise to be interpreted when 

them so speak that they may prevail we meet with it in other writers of 

ovejr our offences. For whichsoever is those times. 

most will prevail, either for punishment 6. The great virtue which the ancient 

or for mercy." ^ fathers ascribed to haptism, and the 

4. The meiit o£ma/rtyrdom was held Lord's supper, with respect to the for- 

in the highest esteem by all the primitive giveness of sins, shows plainly that they 

Christians. If, therefore, good works did not consider the wrath of God as 

in general were thought by them to pacified by the death of Christ once 

have merit with God, much more maj for all. And though the Lord's supper 

we expect to find that they had this was a commemoration of the death of 

idea of what they considered as the Christ, it is plain that they did not 

most heroic act of virtue. And in- consider the aaministration of it merely 

deed the language of the primitive as an application of his merits or suf- 

Christians on the subject of martyrdom ferings to themselves; but as having 

is exceedingly inconsistent with any a virtue independent of that, a virtue 

notion of atonement for sin by the originating from the time of the cele- 

death of Christ alone, without regard bration. This will be abundantly evi- 

to anything that man can do for him- dent when I come, in the course of this 

self. work, to show the abuses of those in- 

Ignatius, in a fragment of an epistle stitutions. However, what they say 

preserved by Chrysostom, speaking of concerning baptism will not admit of 

certain crimes, says, that they could such an interpretation as some persons* 

not be wiped out even by the blood of not well acquainted with their wiitings, 

martyrdom. He also wishes that his might be disposed to put on similar 

own sufferings might be accepted as a expressions relating to the euchaiist. 

pm-ification and price of redemption Among others, TertuUian frequently 

for them (Tripiyj/rjfia km avriylrvxov).^ speaks of baptism as washing away 

Ongen says, " Christ has laid down the guilt of sin. In several of the 

his life for us. Let us also lay down ancient liturgies, paiiiicularly that of 

tosque rursus temen suscipimus, fovemus am- Chnrsostom, the priest prays that the 
plcctimur : ctir desperemus clementiam Dei CUChanst may SCrve lOr tho remission 

Patris poeiiitendo posse piacari ?" Op. I. pp. 502, of sins and the Communication of the 
'Inst. L. vi. c. xxiv.p. 636. (P.) "Qiiisquis -^olj Spirit. It is well known, that 

Igitur his omnibus prseceptis coelestibua obtem- at length the church of Kome, in pUT- 
peraverit, hie cultor est verus Dei, cujua sacri- «„«««« ^f +1ia H«TnA frnin n^ ih\-n]n-n<r 
ficia sunt, mansuetudo animi, et vita innocens SUance 01 tue Same tram 01 tmniong, 

et actus boni" Op. I jp. 506. * Lardner's Credib. III. p. 226. (P.) Works, II. 

3 Lardner's Credib. X. p. 802. (P.) Works, IV. p. 462. 

p. 123. fi Contra Celsum, L. L pp. 24, 25. (P.) AroXoyov 

* Le Clerc*8 Historia EccL a. in 116. (P.) toi? amSayovaxv irmp warptZmy. 
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came to consider the encbarist to be as appear to bave been altogether nn- 

proper a sacrifice as the death of Christ known to the most eminent writers of 

itself, and as having the same original that age. 

independent virtue. ^ One might have imagined that when 
6. Many of the ancient writers, in Jnstin Martyr says that " Christ took 
imitation of the author of the ^istle (ftXi^c^c) the sins of men/'^ his idea 
to {he Hebrews, call the death of Christ had been that he made himself re- 
a aacri/ice, and also b^ that it was sponsible for them. But the tenor of 
prefigured by the sacrifices under the all his writings shows that he was 
law. But that this was no fixed deter- very far from having any such idea, 
minate view of the subject with them, is He will not even admit that, in any 
evident from their language upon other proper sense, Christ can be considered 
occasions ; especially when, like the as having been made a curse for us. 
prophets of old, they oppose good He says that, " when in the law they 
works, and not the death of Christ, to are said to be accursed who were cruci- 
the sacrifices under the law, as being fied, we are not to suppose that the 
of more value than they were. curse of God lies against Christ, by 
Lactantius, in his Epitome of Divine whom he saves those who have done 
Institutions, speaking of sacrifices, things worthy of a curse." Again he 
says, " the true sacrifice is that which says, " if the Father of all chose that 
is brought from the heart," meaning his Christ shoxdd receive CapdKa^o'Oai) 
good works.^ With respect to the the curses of all men, (that is, be cursed 
same, he also says, " These are victims, or hated by all men,) knowing that he 
this is a piacular sacrifice, which a would raise him again after ho was 
man brings to the altar of God, as a crucified and dead, will you consider 
pledge of the disposition of his mind."' him who endured these things, accord- 
Though, therefore, in the Clementine ing to his Father's will, as accursed P "* 
liturgy, contained in the Apostolical Austin says, "Christ took their pun- 
Cmistitutions, Christ is call^ a hiah ishment but not their guilt." And 
priest, and is said to be himself the again, "by. taking their punishment 
sacrifice, the shepherd, and also the and not their guilt, he abolished both 
sheep, "to appease his God and Father, the guilt and the punishment."^ • But 
to reconcile him to the world, and to it is to be considered, as was observed 
deliver all men from the impending above, that Austin was certainly igno- 
wrath," ^ we must not infer (notwith- rant of the principle of the doctrine of 
standing, in these general terms, this atonement; so that we can only sup- 
writer seems to express even the proper pose him to have meant that Christ 
principle of the doctrine of atonement) suffered upon our account, and for our 
that, if he had dwelt longer on the benefit ; and though if he had not suf- 
subject, he would have been uniform fered, we must, it would have been not 
in nis representations. If this was the di/rectly, but by remote consequence. 
opinion of the author of iiat liturcy, His saying that Christ did not take 
and those who made use of it, it did the guiU of our sins, shows clearly 
not generally prevail. For the princi- that he had no idea of his bearing our 
pies of that doctrine will very clearly sins in the common acceptation of the 

word, so as to make himself answerable 

Jr,?r;.^^l^n^J^c^ ^i^ioL'^ ^.^^n^ for thcm ; aud thcrcfore he could not, 

▼erum, non quod ex aroa, sea quoa ex corde . ' ■. 'Jixxixi. 

profertur, non quod manu, sed quod mente m- a proper sense, DC saiu tO taKe tJIQ 

"^S*';" .PP*^iJP'/^\ «TT . . punishment of them. 

a C. Ixvii. p. 216. (P.) " Haec, aunt quae de- "^ 

beat cultor Dei exhibere ; hse sunt victime, hoc * Apd. I. Ed. Tbirlby, p. 78. (P.) Avrot 

sacrificium placabile : hie verus eat cultus, quum aftoprtaff rro\kuv «t\))^, fr6m. IsaiiJi, liii. 12. 

homo mentis suss pignora in aram Dei coniert." ^ Dial. Ed. Thirlby, pp. 345, 346. (P.) 

Op. II. p. CO. • Grotius de SatU/act. Test. Vet. Op. IV. 

3 Apost. Con. Brett's Ed. p. 8. (P.) p. 345. (P.) 
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7. Wiito ilie dilieient Okrigtiaii ««m- fatiiei, as a man, tliat, as when lie. was 
ters do «peak of the mission^ and deat^k ereated by God alone, in hisvfirst 
of Christ, as reversing the effects of spiritiiial nativity, he wna made ah<dy 
sin, and restoring things to the same spirit, so being bom of his mother 
state in which they were before the alone, in his second oamil nativity, he 
fall,' so as' io make them once more im- might become - holy flesh; that by his 
mortal; their idea was not that this means the flesh wnich had been snln 
was effected by procnring the pardooi jeot to sin, mi^t be delivered front 
even of that sin of Adam, by which death."* 

deatli was entailed npcto his posterity j - Athanasius did plainly consider 
but by means of Christ doing (which Christ as dying in the place of men 
indeed they did not clearly explain) who were subject to death. .Bat he 
what Adam was not able to do. '*'Eor does not say that it was to satisfy the 
this reason," says Ii'etiaBus, "was^the justice of God for their sins, but to 
word of God 'made man, and he who procure the resurrection of mankind 
was the Son of God,'became the son of nt general, the wicked as well aa the 
man, that- man, being mixed with the righteous, to a future life; which is by) 
word of <a^od, he might,- by receiving no means the idea of those who now 
the adoption, become the ^n of Go£ maintain the doctrine of. atonement^ 
iPor we could not' otherwise reeeivein^ though it may be = saidr to be an 
cort*a;^til>!Mty and immortality, unless approach towardsit.; ' ■ 
wewereumted to incorrnpti wlity and ^'" It was," says hey " an instance of 
iramorta^tj'i But how 60nld we ' be his love to manlihd,. that both inj^iiead 
united td mcorruptibilil^ and immor^ of /the death, of all men before, the law 
talitfy ^Endess that whic^ we a^e had be^ which ' related to libat ihortality, might 
come^ineonniiptible and immortal ; thai be disannulled, as. having its power 
s6,^ what was corruptible mdghibeab^ entirely satisfied in. th» JLtord's body» 
sorbed b^ what w^s inoontaptiBle, and and so had no more. place : against the 
what was mofi^ by imnif^Mrtality, thai; rest of maiikind; ia|id Also, that he 
we might receive the adoption of might recorer- uid: reviv^ those niea 
fl6n:8f'*5 • ihatweperetaminjgrto corruption from 

X aiii far-from pretending to explain^ deaths by making Sieir bodies his own, 
■and much less -to defend tnis passage ahd by the grace <^ idie<Tesurreotion; 
of -XrenaBus. Butit is evidesklv that it and so might extinguish the power odT 
id Hot capable ^receiving any light death, with respect to tibem,as stubble 
from the principle of the doctrine of is plucked out of the -fire. • For the 
atonem^i. If this winter had had Word being . conscious that the n:ior* 
the same idea that ma4y'iiowhave of taJii^ of all men could not otherwise 
it, he oould not have . be^i so : embar^ be iput» an end to than by the dying of 
rassed on"the subject. -^ all men, and it beihg impossible uiat 

The.sanie general oljnect of the dea>th the Word, wLick was immortal, and 
of Olmst 'is expressed by Lactantiu^ the. Son! of the Father, should die; 
but witho\it annexing to it any par^' fpr this cause he took to himself, a 
tipular explanation, m the following body that cotdddie, that' the same 
passWe of his Epitwne : " Th<»efore » c. xiiik p. iis.' ■ (P. J « Jusslt igitur oum Sum* 

the Supi^ttne Father Oraered' him tb miis Pater descenaere in terrain, et humanum 

descend lipon earth, and pnt on a 23J«»todu«wf,tit Bubjeetuspaw^ 

1. ^ • V JT At- r^i_^ • ^ , " ; . r^i • vlrtutetn ao t>attentiftm -non Aolum verbu, sea 
numan body, that, bemg subject to the etiani f aotia dooeret. Renatus est ergo ex vir^ 
passions of the flesh, he naight teach, gin© sine iwttre, tanquam homo ; ut quemaimo- 

yiriwe and patienoe.not by words only, t^Jl^^T.^S^^it^'^J^i t 

but also by actions. Wherefore he secunda camali ex sc^a matre genitus, oaro 

wae bom ,«gaiti of a yitgin. ^ttoufca ^^ «J^, J* ^^uSS^^." ~M 

1 Host. L. ili 0. xxl. p. 249. (P.) p. 82. 
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body, by partaMng of that Word, beld. But it wfis tlie devil that held 
which was over all, might be an eqxd- ns. For to' him we had been given 
Talent for the death of all, and yet over for our sins. Wherefore, he de- 
might afterwards contmne incorrup- manded the blood of Christ, as the 
tible, on acconnt of the Word that price of our redemption." He goes 
was the inhabitant, and bo corruption on to observe, that ''tHl the blood of 
might afterwards cease from all men by Christ was given, which was so pre- 
the grace of the resurrection."^ Also cious that it alone could suffice for the 
in -t£e liturgy ascribed to Nestorius, redemption of all, it was necessary for 
Christ is said to have " undergone for all those who were under the law to 
men the punishment due to their sins, ^ve each his own blood, in a kind of 
living hunself to die for all whom imitation of a fxitnre redemption ; and 
death had dominion over."* therefore that we, for whom the price 

. It is evident, from all these passages, of Christ's blood, is paid, have no occa- 
that these writers had no idea of sion to offer a pri<^ for ourselves, that 
Christ's so suffering for men, as to is, the hlobd of drcunicUion"^ In 
jSndiure for them any part of the this pla6e, therefore, he supposes' that 
punishment that was to be inflicted the rite of circumcision, and not the 
in a future world, but only to procure sacrifice of animals, was intended to 
the reversion of the sentence passed prefigure the death of Christ, and to 
upon man in consequence of the fall serve as a kind of traaporaiy substitute 
of Adam ; so far, that, thouG;h all men for it. 

should actually di^, they snould not This writer also compares the death 
continue subject to death, but have of Christ to that of those in the 
the benefit of a resurrection. heathen world who devoted themselves 

8. It appears, that by some means to death, to avert public calamities 
or other, probably the too literal inter- from their country. ** It is requisite, 
pretation of the figurative language for some secret and incomprehensible 
of Scripture, such an advance was reasons in natdre, that the yoluntary 
made towardB the doctrine of atone- death of a righteous man should dis^ 
ment, in the period^ of which I am arm the power of evil demons, who do 
,now treating, that it was generally mischief by means of plagues, dearths, 
supposed that the death of Christ was teinpests, &c. Is it not probable, 
*a price paid for our redemption from therefore," lie says, " that Christ died 
the power of death, and that without to break tiie power of the great demon, 
it there would have been no resurrec- the prince '<n the other ^mons, who 
tion from the dead. But this system has m- his power the souls of all the 
was so far from being completed, that men that ever lited in the world P "^ 
these writers ootdd not determine to This" opinion j however, of the price 
whom this price was paid; and in of our redemption being paid to the 
general it was agreed that it was paid devil, appears not to have been univdr^ 
to the devilf to whom mankind had sally aeqtiiesced inland Gr.Nazianzen 
been given over, in consequence of the takes it up as^a question that' had not 
sin of Adam. been discussed before; and after propos- 

Origen was clearly of this opinion, ing several schemes, and not appearing 
*^If," says he, **we are bought with a to be satisfied with any of them, he 
price, as Paul affirms, we must have gives his awn. opinion with consider- 
been bought from some person whose able diffidence. "We may inquire,'^ 
slaves we were, who also demanded ho says, "into a faci^ and an opinion, 
what price he pleased, that he might which had been' overlooked by many, 
dismiss from his power those which he 

3 OH(f. Opera, II. p. 486. (P.) 
1 Athan, Opera, I. p. 01. (P.) * Orig. Cqqi^s <>lsiim> Ik 1. p.'Sff. (P«) See 

* 4jp0it, CoH. Brett, p. 94. (P.) the Quotation, p. 70. Bote ff. 
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bnt which I have diligently considered, opinion of speculative writers till the 
viz. to whom, and for what, was the age of the schoolmen. Ambrose says, 
blood of Christ shed. We were in the " we were pledged to a bad creditor, 
possession of the devil, being sold to for sin.... Christ came, and offered his 
him for sin, we having received the blood for us."^ This writer has a 
pleasures of sin in return. But if the distinction with respect to our redemp- 
price of redemption cotdd only be re- tion by Christ, wnich is something 
ceived by him who had possession of curious. For he says, " the flesh of 
us, I ask to whom was this blood paid, Christ was givto for the salvation of 
and for what cause P For if it was the body, and his blood for the salva- 
paid to that wicked, one, it was shame- tion of the soul." I do not know that 
lul indeed ; and if he not only received any of the modems follow him in this, 
a price from God, but God himself Qptatus Milevitanus also speaks of 
was that price, for such a price it was the devil being in possession of men's 
certainly just that he should spare us. souls, before they were redeemed by 
Was the price paid to the Father ? the blood of Christ.* 
But how, for we were not held by him, Austin writes so fully on this subject, 
and how could the Father be dehghted and his opinions in general acquired 
with the blood of his only begotten such an ascendency in the Western 
Son, when he would not receive Isaac, church, for many centuries after his 
who was offered to him by Abraham ? death, that I shaU give a larger extract 
Or rather, did the Father receive the from his writings. " What," says he, 
price, not because he desired, or wanted " is the power of that blood, in which, 
it, but because it was convenient that if we believe, we shall be saved ; and 
man should be sanctified by what was what is the meaning of being recon- 
human in God, that he, by conquering ciled by the death of his Son P Was 
the tyrant, might deliver us, and bring God the Father so angry with us, that 
us to himP"^ ... ^® could not be pacified without the 

The opinion which this writer men- death of his Son P By the justice of 
tions in the last place, and that to God the race of man was delivered to 
which we may, therefore, suppose he the devil; the sin of the first man 
was most inclined, is, that the death being transferred to all his posterity, 
of Christ is, in some manner, instru- the debt of their first parents binding 
mental to our sanctification, that is, them : not that Gtod dad it, or ordered 
to our being made fit to be offered to it, but he permitted them to be so 
God, and to be made his property, delivered. But the goodness of God 
after having been in the power of the did not forsake them, though in the 
devQ, but he does not say that it was devil's power, nor even the devil him- 
ior our justification. He, therefore, had self, for he lives by him. If, therefore, 
no proper idea of what is now called the commission of sin, through the 
the doctrine of atonement. Indeed, just anger of God, subiects man to the 
he expresses himself with so much power of the devil, tne remission of 
uncerteinty, that some may still think sins, by the gracious forgiveness of 
he was, upon the whole, of the opinion God, delivers man from the devil, 
of Origen, viz. that the price of our But the devil was not to be overcome 
redemption was paid to the devil, but by the power, but by the justice of 
that it was more than he was fairly God ; and it pleased Gfod, that in order 
>entitled to. to deliver man from the power of the 

That the devil was the person to devil, the devil should be overcome not 
whom the price of our redemption was by power, but by justice. What then 
due, seems to have been the general is the justice (or rather righteousness) 

I Greg. NaxUn. Opera, 1680. Orat. xltt p. 691. » Grotil Op. Test. Vet. IV. p. 344. (P.) 

(P.) « Opera, p. 80. (P.) 
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by which the devil was conquered; pay it, it remained that God should 
what but the righteousness of Jesus die for us."* i 

Christ? And how is he conquered? 9. LastlyJJR nothing, perhaps, can 
Because, tliough there was m him show more clearly how far the primi- 
nothing worthy of death, he (that is, tive Christians were from entertaining 
the devil) killea him. Was. not, then, the idea that many now do concerning 
the devil to have been fairly conquered, the efficacy of the death of Christ, as 
though Christ had acted by power, instrumental to the pardon of all sin, 
and not by righteousness? But he than their interpretation of some of 
postponed what he could do, in order those texts in which the doctrine of 
to do what ought to he done. Where- atonement is now supposed to be con- 
fore it was necessary for him to be both tained. 

God and man ; man, that he might be Clemens Alexandrinus explains Bom. 
capable of being killed; and God, to iY.2hf he was delivered for our offences, 
show that it was voluntary in him. by saying that Christ was the corrector 
What could show more power than to and director of sinners, so that he 
rise again, with the very flesh in which alone can forgive sins, being appointed 
he had been killed? He, therefore, a pedagogue by the universal Father, 
conquered the devil twice, first by He explains Matt. xxvi. 28, in which 
righteousness, and then by power." our Lord calls the wine, his hlood ivhich 
He also says, " the blood oi Christ is is shed for many, " by his word or 
given as a price, and yet the devil doctrine, which was poured out for 
having received it, is not enriched, but many, for the remission of sins,'* and 
bound by it, that we might be dehvered interprets what our Lord says in the 
from his bonds."* ^ 6th chapter of John's gospel, about 

This last quotatioxi contains an anti- eating his flesh and drinking his blood, 
thesis of which all the writers of that of faith and hope, which supports the 
age were too fond, and to which they soul ; * and to prove that blood may 
sometimes sacrificed more than they represent word or doctrine, he alleges 
ought to have done. From the same Gen. iv. 10, in which it is said, the 
fondness for antithesis, without per- blood of Abel cried unto God. 
haps intending to be understood in the Upon the whole, I think it must 
manner in which his expressions will appear sufficiently evident, that the 
now be naturally understood by many, proper doctrine of atonement was far 
he says, " Christ alone sufiered punish- from being settled in the third or 
ment without bad deserts, that by him fourth centuries, though some little 
we might obtain favour without good approach was made towards it, in con- 
deserts."* sequence of supposing that what is 

Froclus of Constantinople also, a called a ransom in a figurative sense, 
writer of the same age, but somewhat in the New Testament, was something 
later than Austin, considered the price more than a figure ; and therefore that 
of our redemption as paid to the devil, the death of Christ was truly a price 
" The devi]," he says, " held us in a paid for our redemption, not indeed 
state of servitude, boasting that he directly from sin, but rather from 

had bought us It was necessary, death, though it was not settled to 

therefore, that all being condemned, whom this price was paid. In general 
either they should be dragged to death, the writers of those times rather seem 
or a sufficient price be paid; and be- «.« ,«^ ,,.,x 

Mmath nn miopI had wherewithal to » GrotU Op. Test. Vet. IV. p. 346. (P.) Milton, 

CaUBe no angei naa wnerewiUiai XO ^^ orthodox]/ of whose Paradise Lost has, pro- 
bably, been overrated, seems to have supposed 

» Auffustin do Trin, L. xiii. C. iL Op. III. that an angel might have made toe -4ton«M«*U, 

im. 414 and 417 (P ) ^^^ ^°3^ ^^^ ^^ them possessed sufficient chanty 

s Centra duai Ptlagiauorum BpiBtolas, L ir. and resolution. See B. iii. line 2l»-2p. 

Op. Vn. p. »W. (P.) * ^«'- ^' *• ^^P«*» PP» ^1^' ^®- ^^•> 
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to have considered Gk>d as the person might have been effected by Christ in 

who paid the price, than he that re- some other way than by his death, 

ceived it. For, man being dehvered He says, " The rust of sin coold not be 

into the power of the devilj they con- purged without the fire of torment ; 

sidered tne price of redemption as paid Christ therefore came wiUiout fEiult, 

to him. As to the forgiveness of sins, that he might subject himself to volun- 

it was represented bj all the fathers, tary torment, ana that he might bear 

and even by Austin himself, as proceed- the punishment due to our sins." But 

ing from the free grace of GTod, from he sajs, ** Christ might have assisted 

which free grace he was farther induced us without suffering, for that he who 

to give up his Son, as the price of our made us could deliver us from suffer- 

redemption from the power of the devil, ing without his own death. But he 

We must, therefore, proceed farther, chose this method, because by it he 

before we come to any regular system showed more love to us."^ 

of atonement, founded on fixed prin- In Theodorus Abucara, a Greek 

ciples, such as are now alleged in writer of the ninth century, we find 

support of it. something more like the doctrine of 

atonement, than in any writer in the 

Latin church. Indeed, as far as the 

SECTION VI. extract given us by Grotius goes, 

OP THE STATE OP OPINIONS CONCEENING ?^ ^^ l^^ CXpreSS to the pUTOOSO. But 

THE DOCTEINB OP ATONEMENT, FEOM howHe Would have explained hmiself if 
THE TIME OP AUSTIN TO THE EEPOE- ^\ .^^ wntten morc largely on the 
j^^jQjj subject, I cannot tell. He says, " God, 

by his just judgments, demanded of us 
Apteb. Austin, we find but few writers all the things that are written in the 
of eminence for several centuries, owing law ; which, when we could not pay, 
to the great confusion of the times ; the Lord paid for us, taking upon him- 
so that he being the last very consider- self the curse and condemnation to 
able writer in the Western church, his which we were obnoxious," Again, he 
works went down to. posterity with says, " Christ, the mediator, reconciled 
pecidiar advantage, havmg no rival of us to God."' 

any note. He was, therefore, con- Li the Latin church, however, the 
sidered a^ an authority, and his opin- doctrine of atenement does not appear 
ions were seldom disputed. But having te have been fixed in the eleventh 
himself formed no fixed opinion with century; at least if we may judge of 
respect to the doctrine of atonement, it by the writings of Anselm, who was 
his doctrines oi grace, original em ajid one of the greatest theologians of ttiat 
yre(ie«^ma^wm,were not connected with age, and one of the first who distin- 
it, as they now are. We shall find, guished himself hy that peculiar kind 
however, that though not immediately, of acuteness of speculation, which wae 
yet by degrees, something more like carried much farther some time afier- 
the present doctrine of atonement got wards, in what is called the age of the 
established before the sera of the ao- schoolmen. This, however, we may say, 
formation. that all the ideas of Anselm on this 

About two centuries and a half after subject, would not be adopted by those 
Austin, we find Gregonr the Great, who are advocates for the docmne <rf 
who was the most considerable writer atonement at present. He says, "that 
in his time. But he also was far from of innumerable other methods, by which 
having any consistent notions on this God, being omnipotent, might have 

subied;. For, at the same time that he ^. 

insiste upon the necessity of some ia!m/a>.f' ^^P*^'^"^ ^^P**^* ^-'^^ 
expiation, he says, that our redemption 2 orotii dp. Test. Vet. iv. pp. 347, 848. (iP.) 
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sared taen; he chose the desttli of to ns. How P By beaiing what we 
Christ, that by it he might, at the same ought to have borne, viz. death." ' By 
lime, manifest his love to men.'* "Was this, however, he might not mean the 
the Father,** says he, "so angry with wrath of Ood in a future state, but 
men,' that nnless the Son had died for simply deaih^ respecting the whole 
Qfl, he. would not be appeased? No^ human race, which we have seen to be 
for tiie Father had Icrve for us even the opinion of the primitive fathers, 
when we were in our sins.** ^ Yet he And this, indeed, might be aU that 
43ays, ** Human nature could not be Abucara intended to express in the 
restored uiiless man paid what for sin passage above quoted. 
heowedtoGk)d; and tnat which Christ In the following century we meet 
ought not to pay but as man, he was with Peter Lombard, the greatest 
not able to pay but as God; so that authority in the school of theology 
there was a; necessity that God should before . the appearance of Thomas 
be united to man." ^ > Aquinas; but m him we find nothing 

This seems, indeed, to be the proper more settled about the doctrine of 
language of ^e doctrine of atonement, atonement than in the time of Austin. 
But he afterwards* expresses himself This writer, in his book of Sentences, 
inamaaner not quite so favourable to in which he meant to comprise the 
that scheme, forne says, "As Christ sum of universal theology, treating of 
died without axty sin of his own, a the manner in which we are delivered 
rewal;d was due to him ; and because from sin and the devil by the death of 
he, being God, could not receive any Christ, Bays, that "in the death of 
addition of happiness, the reward was Christ the love of God towards us is 
bestowed on those on whom he chose niade conspicuous, and by means of it 
that it should be conferred ; and on we are moved and excited to love God; 
whom could he more justly choose to who hath done so much for us, and 
hai^e it bestowed, than upon his rela- thus we become justified, that is, being 
tiona and bretSKren^ whom he saw in so free firom sin, we become righteous. 
miseraUe a state; that that might be The death of Christ, therefoiie, justi- 
iremitted to tiiemwhidi they owed for fies us, because by means of it love is- 
their sins, and that might be given to excited in our heartis."^ / 
them, wluch on account of their sins He adds, but more obscurely, that, 
they wanted P *' . "in another manner also, we are justi- 

' Something more like the doctrine of fied by the death of Christ, viz. be- 
aibonement occurs in Theophilus, a cause by faith in it we are fireed frcmi 
Greek writer of the acre of Anselm. sin, looking to it -as the children of 
Bid> the quotation from him in Grotius, Israel looked to the brazen eerpent ; so 
is so short* that, as in the case of that though after the death of Christ- 
Abucara^ I cannot tell how he would the devil may tempt us, as he did be- 
have ezplaizied himself if he had writ- fore, he cannot conquer us as he did 
ten. more largely upon the subject. It before. Thus Peter was overcome b^ 
jsay be observed, however, that as temptation before the death of his 
Chrotinswas professedly collecting an- Master,, but afterwards behaved with 
thorittesin support of the doctrine of the greatest boldness before the Jewish 
atonement, he would not have omitted rulers." Again, treating of the man- 
anything that he had found more to ner in which we * are delivered from 
his purpose. ''The Father,*' says this punishment by the death of Christ, he 
writer, " was angry ; wherefore Christ, says, that " the penance enjoined by 
being made a memator, reconcdledhim the church would not suffice without 

the sufierings of Christ, co-operating 

1 Ad Rom. C. V. Op. II. p. SI. (P,) „ ^ 

«ewDeu»fl(mo,L.iiC.xvlli.Op. in.p.6a, » QrotU Op. Tost. Vet. IV. p. 348, (P.; 

(P.) «L.iU.D£rt.l9/20,p.59e. {P,r 
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with it; so tliat the sins of good men Christ belong to me also? We are 
before the death of Christ were borne much more truly bom of God accord- 
with by God until that event." He ing to the spirit, Uian we are bom of 
says, however, " we are not to suppose Adam according to the flesh.*'* " A 
that the death of Christ so reconciles foreign righteousness," says he, " is 
us to God, as that he then begins to given to man who wanted his own. 
love those whom he before had hated ; It was man that owed, and it was mail 
for, that Gt)d always loved men, and that paid. The satisfaction of one is 
that he might have chosen any other imputed to all." ' But in all this h^ 
method to redeem us from sin than by is speaking of natwtal deaih only, and 
the death of Christ, if he had pleased ; therefore he did not in fact go beyond 
but that he chose this method because the ideas of Anstin. 
in this manner the devil is overcome Notwithstanding this language, so 
not by jjotoer, of which he was a lover, exceedingly favourable to the doctrine 
but by righteousness, which he hated, of atonement, he speaks of the power 
For we being the captives of the devil, that God and every person has, to for- 
God might nave released us by his give sins committed agamst himself. 
authority only." This is the same " Can I," says he, " forgive an offence 
view of this subject that was before against myself? The Omnipotent e&t- 
given by Austin. tainly can. "We know, therefore, that 

In this last quotation from Peter Christ can forgive sin by the power of 
Lombard, we find some remains of the his divinity, and we cannot aonbt of 
old doctrine of redemption from the his willingness.*'* 
power of the devil; but in Bernard, The great oracle of the Latin ofhtircb 
who was Lombard's contemporary, we was Thomas Aqninas; and his doctrine, 
find more of the proper doctrine of we may presume, was that which was 
satisfaction, but not very fully stated, most generally received in that church, 
and mixed with some principles not and retained till the time of the Beform- 
vexy consonant to it. Upon the whole, ation. The following quotations from 
however, his doctrine on this subject his Sum/ma show that nis doctrine of 
is nearer to that of the modems than satisfaction was a mixed one. He says, 
anything we meet with before the that "in consequence of sin man was a 
Beformation. He also speaks of im- debtor to God as a judge, and to the 
puted sin and imputed righteousness devil as a tormentor. And with respect 
more expressly, I believe, than any who to God, justice required that man should 
had gone before him. He says, that, be redeemed, but not with respect to 
** since man, by sin, became obnoxious the devil ; so that Christ paid his blood 
to two kinds of death, the one spiritual to God, and not to the deviL It was 
and voluntary, the other corporeal and not naturally impossible for God," he 
necessary, God by his corporeal and says, "to be reconciled to man without 
voluntary death obviated both. Had the death of Christ, but this was more 
he not suffered corporeally, he had not convenient, as by this means he ob* 
paid our debts; had he not suffered tained more and better gifts than by the 
voluntarily, there would not have been mere will of God." * He says, that " God 
any merit in it." "God-man," says might have remitted the sins of men by 
he, "taJdng the punishment, and being his mere will, but that it is more con* 
free from tue guilt, dying of his own venient to do it by the death of Chrisis, 
accord, merits life and righteousness onaccount of Ibe various uses which it 
for us." ^I>eath, be says, "is driven , ^^^^ op^Picard. ico». AdMUita nm^i. 
away by the death of Ohnst, and his c. xi p. 887. (p.) 
righteousness is imputed to us. Shall J JJid. sput.cxe.v. wse. (p.) 

+V« «;« rv*" A i1o«» vL ;m*vr.^WI 4^ mo P • IWd. Ad Mint. C. xl. p. 887. P.) 

the sm of Adam be imputed to me ? 4 5,^,,^ j^ ^ QueiT xlviii. Art. tl p. m 
And shall wA the ngbteonsneBs of {p.) 
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answered at the saime time, especially liave given of it, it slionld seem, tliat 

moral ones;" and among others he their opinions were nearer to those of 

mentions our being thereby the more onr reformers than those of the chnrch 

excited to love God, and that Christ of Eome. 

thereby gave an example of obedience, It is very remarkable, that we find 

humility and fortitude. He says, that nothing like a controversy on the subject 

"the-guilt of sin is taken away by the of this doctrine in all the Western 

renovating power of grace, and the chnrch, quite down to the Eeformation; 

punishment by Christ, as a man, making nor do we find anything of this kind in 

satisfaction to Grod." ^ He illustrates the Greek church, except that, in the 

the merits of Christ with res^^ect to twelfth century, the emperor Emanuel 

Christians, by the idea of his bemg the Comnenus exercised himself and his 

head, and they the body, as if, says he, divines with this question, ** In what 

a man hj means of his hands should sense it was, or might be affirmed, that 

redeem mmself from a punishment due an incarnate God was at the same time 

for a sin committed by his feet. Lastly, the ojferer and the o6la<ion .^ "^ But 

he maintained that baptism, penance, nothing of any consequence resulted 

and the other sacraments, derived their from iC 
virtue from the death of Christ.^ 



It appears from these extracts, that .^.....^ 
the Latin chnrch was far from having 

any consistent doctrine of atonement, QirPTTm^ vtt 

though a great deal was ascribed to the oJliOiiUlH VIX. ^ 

•death of Christ. We shall find, in an- qp the doctrine of the bepormers oir 

other part of this work, that though the subject op atoitement. 
the writers of this age admitted tne 

doctrine of Austin ooncercing grace, The firstwho separated from the church 
they were not without expedients to of Rome were the Waldenses, of Pied- 
make room for the doctrine of the merit °io^t» i? ^^^. -^ps- They seem to have 
of good works, and even to provide a ^^ ^^ origin from the time of Clau* 
fund of merit, transferable to those who ^^^* bishop of Turin, who distinguished 
had it not, of which the court of Rome hunself by his opposition to the worship 
made a most intemperate use. This of images, and other innovations of the 
doctrineofwm«,woT5d naturally check church of Rome, in the tenth century. 
the tendency which the divines of that With them we find a general outline of 
church might otherwise have had, to ^e .^^octrine of atonement, m the con- 
perfect their doctrine of satisfaction for ^QSBion of faith which they presented to 
ein by the death of Christ; and it was *^e king ot France in 1544; m which 
in opposition to this doctrine of human ^'^^7 say, that " the fathers, to whom 
ment, that Luther, and some others of Christ was promised, notwithstanding 
the reformers, laid the great stress *^eir sin, and their impotence by the 
which we find they did upon the doc- law, desired the coming of Christ to 
trine of the merit of Christ, and the satisfy for their sins, and to fulfil the 
satisfaction made for our sins by his law by himself.*'* But we find nothing 
death. With them, therefore, and with of this subject in their older confessions. 
them only, shall we find the doctrine of ^^ general, however, it cannot but ap- 
atonement completed in all its parts, pear probable, that as the advocates of 
How this business stood in the Greek ^^^ church of Rome were inclined to 
church, I have had no opportunity of explain away the doctrine of grace, and 
tracing; but, from the few specimens I to mtroduce that of m^rit, those who 

1 Summoy Pt. iii. Ques. xlvi. Art.iii. p. 111. (P.) » Mosheim, II. p. 435. (P.) Cent. xiL Pt. it 

« told, Ques. xxii. xlvlii. Art. vi pp. 57, 120. Ch. iii. Sect. xr. 

(P.) , « Leger, HUtoire, p. 94. (P.) 
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wished for a reformation of the abuses pnlja secondary consideration with re* 
of ^nanoe, purgatory and indulgences, spect to it. Since the reason of the in- 
which were founded on the docmne of carnation of Christ, they say, was the 
merit, would lean to the other extreme, giving merit to his sufferings and death, 
and lay great stress on the satisfaction and to enable him to make an infinite 
made for sin by the death of Christ satisfaction for sin, which was of infinite 
alone. magnitude, and which required nothing^ 

WickHffe seems to have been a firm less to expiate it at the hands of a 
believer of the doctrine of predestina- righteous and just Qtod. 
tion, and also of the absolute necessity That the first reformers should so 
of the death of Christ, in order to tl^ eagerly catch at this doctrine, and lay 
forgiveness of sin, if his sentiments be thie stress they did upon it, may be ao« 
faithfully represented by Du Pin, who counted for upon two considerations, 
censures him for maintaining that God The first is, that the controversy began 
could not pardon sin without the satis- on the subject of indulgences, which 
faction of Jesiis Christ; that he can were built on the doctrihexjf mm^, and 
save none but those who are actudlly this was most effectually opposed by 
saved; and that he wills sin in order u> disclaiming jnerit altogether, imder- 
bring good out of it.^ And Mr. Gilpin valuing all good works, and building 
represents him as maintaining that *' all all' hopes of future happiness on the 
men, as far as the merit of another can perfect satisfEUJtion that 'Christ has 
ayail, are partakers of the merits of made to the justice of Grod for us, and 
Christ." 2 ^This, however, is not very his righteousness imputed to us. 
eonsistent with the doctrine of predes- Another circumstance which oontri- 
tination.^ buted to give them this turn, was, that 

But after thejeformationby Luther, Imther had been a friar of the order 
we find the doctrine of satisfaction, or which bore the name of Austin. He 
atonement forsinbythe death of Christ, was much conversant ill his writings, 
reduced to a regplar system, grounded and therefore would hd.ve a leaning not 
pn certain principles, and pursued to its only to his doctrines of grace, original 

S roper extent. It cannot be daid of the sih) and predestination, but also to this 
ivmes since that period, as it may per- of satisfaction, which, though it was 
haps be said of some before it^ that not properly advanced by Austin him- 
what we meet with in them on this sub- self, had been gradually established on 
ject were only casual expressions or hisgeneral principles, 
nasty and unsettled thoughts, and that The doctrme oi Luther and his fol* 
if they had written more fully and pro- lowers on this subject, we see in the 
fessedly on the subject, they might. Confession of Faith presented to the 
perhaps, have advanced what would emperor Charles the Fifth, at Augs- 
nave been inconsistent with it. There burg, in 1530, where we find it asserted, 
can be no doubt but that the principles that " Christ died to reconcile the Fa- 
of this doctrine were the real persuasion ther to us, and that he might be a true 
of many of the first reformers ; that sacrifice for the guilt not only of orijo^- 
they considered it as an article of the nal sin, but also for all the actual sms 
utmost consequence, and that even the of men."* 

doctrine of the divinity of Christ was , This doctrine is more fully expressed 
» Hist xni. p 117. IP ) ^ *^^ Helvetic Confession of the year 

a LifeofWickiiflfe, p.68.* (P.) 1636, and which was approved by all 

» Bee Topiady'8 j^jtejortc iw; I. TO. 101-196. the Protestant churches m Europe at 

Dr. Towers says of Wickliffe, that "in some part xi,„i. ±:^^ t4. ,'« 4.i,^«» A^^^»^^A i-l^^*. 

of his writings he speaks so strongly of fate, teat ^^^^ T"^®- ■*•* ^S there declared, that 

he appears an absolute predestinarian. In other " Christ tOOk upon him, and bore the 
parts he expresses himself in so cautious a man- 

ner, that it seems as if his principles were not « Syntagma Confesslonmn Fidel, 1654, p. 10. 

fixed upon the subject." Brit Biog. I. p. 49. (P.) 
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gin».o£ tbe world, and satiafied diyine ever merit they have. This application 
justice. God therefore, on account of of the merits of Christ was, therefore, 
the passion and resurrection of Christ said to be made by somcthinff to which 
onlr, is propitious to our sins, nor does they gave the name of /ai</», but at the 
he impnte tJiem to ns, but he imputes sametimetheydisclaimeditsbeingeither 
the righteousness of Christ for ours ; so of the nature of a workt or of faUh^ in 
that we are not only cleansed from our the usual sense of the word, viz. the 
sins, but also presented with the riffht- heUef of a truth. They therefore con- 
eonsness of Christ, and being absolved tented themselves witn defining it by 
ftom> sin, we become righteous, and its effects ; and this has been done, as 
heirs of eternal life. Therefore, pro- might be supposed, very differently, 
perly speaking, God alone justifies us, and generally m figurative language, 
and only for uie sake of Clmst, notim- which conveys no determinate ideas, 
pating to ns our sins, but imputing to and therefore leaves the mind in great 
ns his righteousness." ^ ^ uncertainty, whether it be possesi^ of 

But the proper principle of this doc- it or not. 
trine, as providing an infinite satisfac- In the Saxon Confession, faith is de« 
tion foe offences of infinite magnitude, fined to be *' not the knowledge of any 
is most iuHlj expressed in the synod of historical fact, but the embracms of aU 
Dort, held in I0I8. ** God," s^ they, the articles of faith, and especiaUy this, 
^18 not only supremely merciful, but I believe the remission of sins, not to 
eopremelyjust. put his justice requires others only, but to myself also."' It 
that our sins, being committed against is also there called,. " an acquiescing 
his iofinite Majesty, must be {>unished confidence in the mediator." In th^ 
not only with temporal, but with eter- Synod of Dort, it is called " an instru- 
aal pams, both of body and mind; ment by which we lay hold of the 
whichpains we cannot escape till the righteousness of Christ;" and it is 
justice of God be satisfied, nxxt when always supposed to be something that 
we could not make satisfaction, God is imparted by Grod, and nothhig which 

Sve his only-begotten Son to satisfy can be acquired by man himseu. So, 
rus; and he was made sin and a curse also, that repentcmce on which saJva- 
upon the cross in our stead." ^ ^ tion is promised, is said, in the Auffus- 
STotwithstandin^ the satisfaction, tan Confession, to be " the free gin of 
thus supposed to be made to the jus- God, and to be given not on account of 
tioe of God, by the sufferings of Christy any works that we have done, or may 
it is evident that there must be some do." ^ 

method of a^ypropriaUng the benefit of It is evident, that the more careful 
these sufferings to individuals; for divines have been to explain /ai^^. as 
Qftherwise all mankind would have an something that is neither of the nature 
equal.ckim to it. And since it would of a work, nor yet the proper belief of 
&vour the doctrine of human merit too anything, the more inexplicable and 
much, to suppose that the merit of uncertain they have left it. In con- 
Chxist's suffering was always applied sequence of this, persons of a warm 
to persons of a certain character and imagination more readily fancy that 
conduct, advantage was taken of an ex- they have experienced this kmd of 
pression of the apostle Paul, that we are inward op&ration, or feelvag ; while 
sowed by faith atone ; interpreting it, as persons of more sober minds have often 
if it was something altogether indepen- great doubts and distress on this ac- 
dent of good works, or even of a good count. This act of faith, as it is some- 
disposition of mind, which always pre- times called, is also represented either 
cedes good Works, and constitutes what- as coincident, or the same thing with 

I Syntagma ConfessionumFldei, 1054, p.2«.(P.) 3 Syntagma, p. 57. (P.) 

aciiOTri.ii. (P.) *Art.iv. (P.) 
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the new hirth, without which no man there was so mnch ambigaity in them, 

can be called a child of God, or an heir that they decided nothing ; ^ and the 

of eternal life. But when the phrase- controversy among the Catholics them- 

ology of Scripture, and the reason of selves went on just as before ; persons 

the thing, are considered, we cannot of the most opposite sentiments sl^* 

but be satisfied, th&t faith is the belief pealing to the same decrees of this 

of the gospel, or of those historical council. 

facts which are contained in the writ- Among other things it was deter* 

ings of the evangelists ; and, that the mined by them, that the grace by which 

new MHh is that change of character men are justified is merited by Christ.* 

and conduct which is produced by And upon the whole, it is evident, that 

that belief. their decrees are in favour of that set 

This improved doctrine of satisfac- of opinions which is termed orthodox, 

tion being neld up by the reformers in in all the established churches among 

opposition to the popish doctrine of the reformed. 

merit, did not a little embarrass the We are not to conclude that because 

divines of the Church of Rome, among this doctrine of satisfaction for sin by 

whom that doctrine had never been the death of Christ, was held up by 

brought to any certain standard, so almost all the reformers as an article 

that there has always been room for of so great magnitude and importance, 

great diversity of opinion on the sub- that, therefore, it was soon so reduced 

ject. to a system, as that there was no di« 

In the debate about imputed right- versity of opinion about it. Nay, it 
eousness in the Council of Trent, it apx)ears that some very essential jpoints 
was agreed by all the divines, tiiat belonging to it were then, and indeed 
Jesus Christ had merited for ns, and still are, undetermined ; and they are 
that his merit is imputed to us; but things of such a nature as, in fact^ 
Dominicus a Soto maintained that leave great doubts with respect to the 
the term ought to be exploded, because very foundation of the doctnne itself, 
neither the leathers nor the Scriptures Calvin makes it essential to the satis- 
ever used it, and especially because the faction of Christ, that his death should 
Lutherans had abused it, affirming be both voluntary (which, indeed, others 
that imputed righteousness is the sole had said before him), and also that he 
justification of man. He added, that should be condemned in a court of jus- 
it cut off all the necessity of satisfac- tice. " Had Christ been killed," said 
tion, and equalled the meanest of all he, " by robbers, or in a sedition, his 
saints to the blessed virgin.* death would have been no kind of satis- 

At length the council condemned cer- faction; but by being condemned be- 

tain assertions of Luther, especially that fore a judge, it is plain that he assumed 

God converts those whom he will, even the character of a guilty person." * I 

though they resist; and some in the should imagine, however, that many 

writings of Zuinglius, viz. that in pre- very orthodox persons of this day would 

destination and reprobation men have think, that there might have been the 

no power, but only the will and pleasure same merit in the death of Christ, with 
of God; that the justified cannot fall 

from grace, &c.^ After much debating J gee s««io Srrri«, 13 J^. 1547, c. i-x. 

. ,° V • J. XT- J r XT. • * I^ Pin s History of the 16th Century, p. SO, 

on the subject, the decrees oi this ^p) 

council were so framed, that it was » institutiones, L. ii. C. xvi. Sect. v. (P.) "Si 

hoped they nught have satisfied all ?^~-'^iSfS^rvi"^ta I|i,SSdf S 

parties. But in consequence of this, nulla satisfactionis species extitiaset. Verumubi 

reus ad tribunal sistitur, testimoniis arguitur, et 

1 Hist, of the Coimcil of Treaty abridged by pi-emitur,ipBiu8iudicisore,niorti addicitiur: h"s 

Jurieu, p. 122. IP.) documentis intelliglmus ipsum personam sontis 

s Ibid. p. 180. (P.) et malefici sustinere." £d. 1602, fol. 178. 
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respect to Ms making satisfactioii for by the sins of men. Yet he says/' God 

the sins of men, if the malice of his was not really angry with Christ, 

enemies had brought him to any kind though he made him bear all the effects 

of violent death, though there had been of his anger."* He would certainly. 

no sentence of an imquitous court of however, have been the proper object 

justice for the purpose. of God's anser, if, as he maintains, 

It is now generally thought that the *' the stain (that is the guilt) as well as 
scene of Chnst's meritorious sufferings, the punishment of sin, was laid upon 
when he actually bore the sins of men, him, so that it ceased to be imputed to 
and suffered the punishment due to men." * If God was neither displeased 
them, was either in his agony in the with men because their guilt was trans- 
garden, or in his death upon the cross ; ferred to Christ, nor with Christ to 
but Calvin says, " nothing would have whom it was transferred, what was the 
been done by the mere death of Christ, object of his anger, and how was his 
if he had not also afterwards descended justice really satisfied ? 
into hell, where he sustained that death A more difficult question, and to 
which is inflicted by an angry God on which it is impossible that any satis- 
the wicked." * To this he applies what factory answer should be given, is, 
the author of the epistle to the Hebrews how the sufferings of Christ can be 
-says of Christ's praying with strong deemed infinite, so as to make atone- 
cries and tea/rs, whicli he says was, lest ment for sins of infinite magnitude, 
he should be swallowed up by the when the divine nature of Christ, to 
wrath of God as a sinner.^ In another which alone infinity belongs, is im- 
place, however, he says, that in general passible, and his human nature could 
Christ takes our sins and purchases bear no more than that of any other 
righteousness for us by the whole course man ? It must be exceedingly difficult 
of his obedience.* But this is a thing to conceive how any supposed union 
about which those who now beheve the of the two natures can be of any avail 
doctrine of atonement are not agreed.^ in this case, unless, in consequence of 

It is evident, however, that Calvin that union, the divine nature had borne 
believed the real descent of Christ into some share of the sufferings, which the 
hell, not for the sake of preaching to scheme requires to be infinite, and this 
the spirits in prison, or, as the pnmi- idea is justly disclaimed as impious, 
tive others understood it, to those who Osiander the Lutheran maintained 
died nnder the old dispensation, but that Christ, as man, was obliged to 
that he might there suffer the proper obey the law of God himself, and there- 
torments of the damned, and bear the fore that he made expiation for sin as 
wrath of God that had been merited God ; but Stancarus, another Lutheran 

divine, in opposition to him, main- 

1 institutfones, L. ii. c. xyL Sect. z. (P.) tained that the office of mediator be- 

ViJ^^Hf,^*?^ erat 8i corporea tantum morte longed to Christ as man only. Both 

deffunctus fuisset Chnstus : sed opera simul ji ° - - *»^ j*^ **i»£x v*xij. a^vbu 

pretium erat ut divm» uitionis severitatem tnese opmions, tms wnter says, are 

sentiret : quo et irae ipsius intercederet et satis- dangerous.' This is not the only case 
facerot justo ]udtcio." Ed. 1602, fol. 174. ,• ^," i, „^ «^^ _^ i ^ mj • x-l 

«ibi<£. Sect. xi. (P.) "Christus ergo cum mwhich we SCO men bewildering them- 

lacrymis et claxnore valido orans, a metu sue selves, and puzzling others, by depart- 
«zauditur : non ut a morte sit immunis, sed ne 

abfiorbeatur ut peccator. Ibid. fol. 175. « Institutiones, L. ii. C. xvi. Sect. xi. (P.) 

s Ibid. Sect. v. (P.) "Jam ubi quseritur " Neque tamen imiuimus Deum f uisse unquam 

guomodo abolitis peccatis distddium Christus illi vel adversarium vel iratum." Ed. 1602, fol. 

ater DOS etDeum sustulerit, et justitiam acquisi- 175. 

erit quae eum nobis faventem ac benevolentem « Ibid. Sect. vi. (P.) "Filius Dei, omni vitio 

redderet : generaliter responderi potest, toto purissimus, toiquitatum tamen nostrarum pro- 

obedientiss suse cursu hoc nobis prsastitisse." brum ac ignominiam induit, ac sua vicissim 

Ibid. fol. 172. puritate uos openiit." Ibid. fol. 173. 

* See Doddridge's Lectures, p. 421. (P.) Prop. f Mosheim, rV. p. 47. (P.) Cent. xvi. Pt 11 

dxx. Ch. L Sect, xxxvi. 
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ing from the plain path o£,tnith and him. Bat,indeed,if God himself freely 
common sense. forgives the sins of men upon their re- 

Snch, howerer, is the coostitution of pents^nce, there conld be no occasion, 
things, that we are not anthorized to properly speaking, for anything farther 
expect any great good without a pro- ^ing done to avert the punishment 
portionable mixture of eviL The case with which they had been threatened, 
of Luther, and of Calvin too, was such, What he says on the subject is as fol- 
that the reformation of the errors and lows : — . . . 

abuses of Popery could not have been . '*.We ar0 thus saved from the punish- 
expected of tnem, or of their followers, m^t of our sins by Christ, because, by 
but on principles equally erroneous, his great power in heaven and earth. 
Happily, however, otner persons, un- he brings it about, that no proper 
connected with tham^ were aMe, even at punishment can reach us; and by the 
that time,- to. hit the happy medium same power he will accomplish our en- 
between the popish doctnne of nwrit, tire and perpetual freedom from death, 
as a foundation for the abuses of which is the wa^es of sin* and its prin- 
penance, indulgences, &c^ and that of cipal and peculiar punishment. But 
the total msignifiocmce of good works this method of rescuing us ^from the 
to procure the favour of dfod. If by punishment of our sins is very diffe- 
ourgood works we procure the favour rent from that which implies a si^tisfao- 
of &d to ourselvjes, which is the nni- tion for them. . . .Nothing can be more 
form language of the Scripture, and repugnant to each other, than a free 
yet no .mrtion of one person's merit pwwm and eatisfacUon. .. .Indeed, no 
be considered as capable of being truis- man of : judgment and piety ou^ht to 
ferred to another (which, indeed, is in entertain the idea of a satisfaction for 
the nature of things impossible), the sin ; .. . since it plainly does rery much 
very foundation of uie popish doctrine derogate from the power and authorily, 
of supererogaMonf and consequently of or goodness and merc^ of God." ^ 
mdmgeneee, is overturned; and yet no He farther observes, that '* although 
one false or daneerous principle is in- John the Baptist, when he ascribes to 
troduced in its place. Christ, the talcing oma/y sm, hath called 

::. Faustus Socinus, who distinguished him a lamb, and in uiat mode of ex- 
Idmself so much in recovering the ori- pression, without doubts alluded to ihe 
ginal doctrine of the proper htumamty expiatory sacrifices'' in the jaw, yet he 
of OAHs^^ as to give occasion to all who apprehends that in this, the Baptist 
-now hold that doctrine to be called by alluded " to Christ in his whole char 
his name,, saw clearly the absurdity of racier, who, in many ways, taJces away 
what. was advanced by the other re- the sins of the world." In support of 
formers concerning satisfaction being this he alleges, *' that in the expiatory 

made to the justice of God by the death i Touimin's Socinus, vp- iw, 186. (/».) «A 
of Christ. Indeed, it immediat^y fol- poenis siquidem peccatonun nostrorom ideo per 

lows from his principles, that dhrist te^SSS?^tA^t'-'SX"iS^ 

bemg only a man, tnougn ever so inno- peocatorumpoen»n08attingant,et tandem e«iem 



<5ent, his death could not, in any proper gS*®**^ efficiet Phil. m. 21, ut » ™orte qoie 

sense of the word, atone for the sins of ma^e^S^^^ pSia, ^rsiTitatfi^^^ 

other men. He was, however, far from petuum libon simiis. Hsec certe ratio liberandi 

abandoning the doctrine of rede^Uon XS^^STS^'P.'SSttf .^NtenH 

in the i^cripture sense 01 the word, that invicem ms^ pugnare potest, quam gratcdta 

is, of our deliverance from the guilt of wmissio seu condo^tio, et sattsfectio; q^tpro 

ai^ U-^T "U^'o »rxa»^l «« *v,.^,««/%4-;«»^«w.«4- quod vel potcntiffl ot auctoritati. vel certe bonl- 

Sm by his gospel, as promotmg repent- t^ti et misericordiie ipsius Dei aperte ac plurf. 

ance and reformation, and from the mum deroget" cbrut. luiig. irutu, p. Soctoi 

punishment dne to sin. by his power ^I^Tb^'^'^^'-^. ^^-^^^^ 

of givmg eternal life to all that obey the Rev. t. Rees, I8I8, pp. 803-320. 
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sacnjSces of the law, whicli were ex- in ruins. It is the same with great 
pressly offered for sin, no lamib was systems of doctrine, the parts of which 
Bacrificed.*** ^ have long gone together. The force of 

Grotins, having written a treatise in evidence obliges ns at first to abandon 
defence of the doctrine of satisfaction, some one part of them only, and we do 
against Socinns, gave occasion to a not • immediately see that, in oonse- 
most e3xellent answer by Crellias, in qnence of this, we ought to abandon 
defence of the Socinian doctrine on this others, and at length the whole. And> 
snbject; and to this, Grotins did not indeed, could this* have been seen from 
think proper to make any reply. the beginning, it would have been wilii 

In iEn^and, this doctrine of atone- mnch more difficulty that we should 
ment seems to have got as firm posses- have been prevailed upon to abandon 
sion of the minds of men, as that of any part. The very proposal mi^t 
th^jdivinitv of Christ. It is the doc- have staggered ns; and any doubt with 
trine of the established churches of respect to the whole, might have been 
En^and and Scotiland, and is retidned, followed by nniversfd scepticism. It 
at least in some qualified sense, even hath pleased Divine Providence, there- 
by many who do not hold the divinity fore, to open the minds of men by easy 
of Christ, at least, Uiose who are styled degrees, and the detection of one false- 
Arians.' For, that a Socinian should hood prepares ns for the detection of 
hold this doctrine,in any sense,is hardly another, till, before we are aware of it, 
possible. We are not, however, to ex- we find no trace left of the immense 
peot a sudden and effectnal reformation and seemingly well-compacted system. 
in this or in any other capital article Thns, by degrees, we can reconcile our- 
of the corruption of Christianity. selves to abandon all the parts, when 

To establish this article was a work, we could never have thought of giving 
as we have seen, of long time, and tip the whole. 

therefore we mnst be content if the There are many who can by no means 
overthrow of it be gradnal also. Great think that God has, in a proper sense, 
buildings do not otlen fall at once, but accepted of the death of Uhnst in lien 
some apartments will stiU be thonght of that of all men, (having no idea of 
habitable, after tiie rest are seen to be thepossibihtyof ^aw^emn<7^iZ^,and 

conseqnentiy of transferring punish- 
Ji;S^^'!S^^^ilS$^^^S:^ aengwho yet thmk that the <eath of 

l^is sacrifioiiB, qtue nominatim pro peocato t^nnst serveS' tO snOW the dmne dis- 

offorebanti^, ntiiiusMrnua toMooiabatur. Ex pleasure at sin, in snch a manner, as 
peUaSS^TflStertu? SSam cuit^iam iSf^raJ^ *^** i* wonH not hjEive been expedient 

sacriflda flla, rationem habuisse, ct od purftatem, to pardon any sin without it ; and they 

SSSS?^S^.?S.Sr:;;tS;S>^ruS^^i «4^ that the sacrifices ttnder the law 
eniimere voiuisso ; pnusortim oum, ut dictum nad a real reference to the death of 
•^9*!S^" ^^"^P'*?.^*^**]*^*??,^*?"*' Christ in the scheme of the ffoapel; 
5d?^Lj^9rco*?.r"*" *'"**• '^*^^'- While others think the death of^Ch^ist 
> AmoDff these Mr. Martin Tomkina, of whom was necessary to the pardon of sin, and 

tee p. 50, Note, and Dr. John Taylor were dis- .onr rpRf/>raf,imi +r» pf^mnl lift* • in ar^ma 

ttoguishod. The former published, in 1732, OUT restoration to eternal lite, in some 

"Jesus Christ, the Mediator between God and metnoa 01 whicn we have no Clear 

^SJJ^i?^^^l^'^aJ*^^}^}^^Z'^^f.,*'^^ knowledge, being only obscurely inti- 

-ft PMpitiation for the Sins of the World.' Dr. aj-at. a • a. "^ jx-lj? 

Priestley says in his Meifunrt, that he " left the ™atecl m the bcnptures, and theretore 

academy, with a qualified belief of the doctrine COUld not be intended to produce its 
of Atonement, such as is found in that book." Affect bv anv OT^ration on mir ^m^r^f\a 
Dr. John Taylor published, in 1751, "The Scrip- «°^ect oy any operation on our nunas. 

tax9 Doctrine of Atonement examined ; first, in -ul time, liowever, 1 make no doubt^ 
jBlatton to JcTOh Sacrifices ; and tten to the but that an attention to what seems 

Bacnfioeof our blessed Lord and Sariour Jesus ^^„ i.,^ u^ ««««,u.«:~«j rxi. i. ± 

Christ." Of this piece there was a second en- "^^ ^ "® ascertained With respect to 

larged edition, the moral character and government 
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of God, viz. that he is a being purely any difficulty in accommodating the 
good, that in him, justice is only a one to the other, (and I think there is 
modification of benevolence, that he even less of this than might have been 
simply wishes the happiness of aU his expected,) the former, and notthe latter, 
creatures, and that virtue is a necessary should remain unaccounted for. Time 
means of that happiness ; that he is may clear up obscurities in particular 
incapable of introducing any 9j/nnece8' texts, by discovering various readings, 
sa/ry evil, and that his displeasure at by the clearer knowledge of ancient 
sin is sufficiently shewn by tne methods customs and opinions, <&c. But argu- 
which he takes to promote the refor- ments drawn from such considerations 
mation of sinners, and by the punish- as those of the moral government of 
mentof those who continueunreiormed: God, the nature of things, and the 
these, I say, together with other con- general plan of revelation, will not be 
siderations, suggested in the argumen- put off to a future time. The whole 
tative part of ^s division of my work, compass and force of them is within 
will in time eradicate whatever yet re- our present reach, and if the mind be 
mains of the doctrine of atonement ; unbiassed, they must, I think, deter- 
a doctrine which has no foundation in mine our assent, 
reason, or in the Scriptures, and is It is certainly a ^eat satisfaction to 
indeed a modem thing. entertain such an idea of the Author 
In fact, the only hold it has on the of the universe, and of his moral govem- 
mindsofmanyProtestants,isbymeans ment, as is consonant to the dictates 
of such a literal interpretation of single of reason and the tenor of revelation 
texts of Scripture, as gives the doctnne in general, and also to leave as little 
of transubstantiation alike hold on the obscurity in the principles of it as pos- 
minds of Papists. Besides,itmust,Iam sible; that the articles of our creed on 
persuaded, lead many persons to think this ^eat subject may be few, clear 
rationally on this subject, and especiallv and simple. i^Tow it is certainly the 
to abandon all middle opinions with doctrine of reason, as well as of the 
respect to it, to observe, as they must Old Testament, that God is merciful 
do if they give due attention to the to the penitent, and that nothing is 
language of Scripture, that those par- requisite to make men, in all situations, 
ticular texts on which they are dis- the objects of his favour, but such 
posed to lay so much stress, give no moral conduct as he has made them 
countenance to any middle doctrine, capable of. This is a simple and a 
For they must either be interpreted pleasing view of God and his moral 
literally, according to the plain and government, and the consideration of 
obvious sense of the words, which will it cannot but have the best effect on 
enforce the belief of proper vicarious the temper of our minds and conduct 
punishments, or they must be inter- in life. The general tenor of the New 
preted f^urativeVy ; and then they will Testament is likewise plainly agreeable 
not oblige us to blelieve the doctnne of to this view of things, and none of the 
atonement in any sense, or that Christ facts recorded in it require to be iUus- 
died a sacrifice m any other manner, trated by any other principles. In 
than as any person might be said to this, then, let us acquiesce, not doubt- 
be a sacrifice to the cause in which he ing but that, though perhaps not at 
dies. present, we shall in time be able, with- 
it is now, certainly, time to lay stress out any effort or straining, to explain 
on the interpretation of particular texts, aU particular expressions in the apos- 
and to allow more weight to general tolical epistles, &c. in a manner per- 
considerations, derived from the whole fectly consistent with the general strain 
tenor of Scripture and the dictates of of their own writings, and the rest of 
reason; and if there should be found the Scriptures. 
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PART III. 

THE HISTOBY OF OPINIONS CONCEENING GEAOE, ORIGINAL 

SIN AND PREDESTINATION. 

THE INTEODUOTIOK ^ *^® practice of tteir duty, by the 

most solemn assurances, that Ood is 
Next to the opinions concerning the not willing that any should perish, and 
person of Christ, none have agitated by repeated warnings, that their de- 
the minds of men more, or produced struction will lie at their own door; 
more serious consequences, than those the general tenor of the preaching of 
relating to the doctrines of grace, ori- the old prophets being, Tttrn ye, tn/m 
qinal sin and predestination, which ye, from your evil way. Why will ye 
iiave so many connections, that I think die, house of Israsl ^ Also, every- 
it proper to treat of them all together, thing that is of a moral nature in the 

That it must be naturally m the New Testament is uniformly delivered 
power of man to do the will of God, in the same strain, 
must be taken for granted, if we sup- Notwithstanding this, it hath been 
pose the moral government of God to imagined that all tiiese representation? 
be at aJl an equitable one. He that are to be accommodated to a system^ 
made man, certainly knew what he according to which, the whole race of 
was capable of, and would never com- mankind received so great an injury 
mand him to do what he had not en- by the fall of Adam, that from that 
abled him to perform; so as to propose tmie none of his posterity have been 
to him a reward which he knew he capable even offorminp a good thought, 
could never attain, and a punishment and much less of doing all that God 
which he knew he had no power of requires of them ; and, moreover, that 
avoiding. If it be worth our while to they are all so far involved in the con- 
inquire at all into the government sequences of his fall, and his sin is 
under which we live, we must begin considered as so much their own, (he 
with assuming these first principles, being their representative, standing in 
For, otherwise, we have nothing to do their place, and acting for them,) ttiat 
but to await whatever he who made they are even properly punishable for 
us hath pleased to determine concern- it, and liable on that account to ever- 
ing us, nothing that we can do in the lasting torment, though they had never 
case being able to alter it. sinned themselves. It is believed, 

Supposing, therefore, that God did however, that God hath been pleased 
not mean to tantahze his creatures, in to save certain individuals of mankind 
the most cruel and insulting manner, from this general ruin, but that it was 
every moral precept in the Scriptures not from any respect to the better cha- 
is a proof that man has naturally a racter or conduct of such individuals, 
power of obeying it, and of insuring but of his mere free cmd a/rhitrary 
the reward annexed to the observance grace. It is also part of the same 
of it. Now moral precepts, with ex- system, that every good thought and 
press sanctions of rewards and punish- purpose, in the hearts even of those 
ments, abound in the Scriptures; and who are thus elected, is immediately 
men are even expostxdated with, in the inspired by God, and that without thin 
most earnest manner, and persuaded continual assistance, to wbdch they 
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give the name of grace, no man has language on this subject will ap^ar 

any choice but of evil, from the mo- to bd as just as it is 'pious, when it is 

ment of his birth to his death. rightly interpreted. Many persons, no 

It is not easy to imagine, a pt'iori, doubt, will be more easily reconciled 
what could have led men into such a to the doctrine of eleo^tOTi' by previously 
train of thinking, Ho evidently contrary imagining that they themselves are in 
to the plain dictates of reason, and the the number of the elect; and while 
most natural interpretation of Scrip- they can thus fancy themselves to be 
i ture. There is, indeed, an appearance the peculiar favourites of heaven, they 
of humilUu in ascribing everything can better bear to consider the rest of 
' that is good to God; but to ascribe!^ mankind as abandoned by the same 
him, as all men must do, those powers Being to a sev^er fate. Also, in 
by. which we are enabled to perform general, all men are sufficiently in- 
good works, comes, in £i»ct, to the same olined to look off from the dark and 
thing. What have we, as the apostle most objectionable side of any scheme 
says, that we ha/oe not recei/ved ? How, of principles which they adopt, 
then, are we the less indebted to God, With respect to the fall of Adam, 
whether he works all our works mus bXL that we can learn from the Scrip* 
and for us, by his own immediate tures, interpreted literally, is, that the 
agency, or, he does it med/iateVy, that laborious cultivation of the earth, and 
is, by means of those powers which he liie mortality of his rsupe, were the con- 
has given us for that purpose P With sequence of it. This is all that is said 
respect to the character of the Divine by Moses, and likewise aU that is al* 
Bemg, it certainly loses more by the luded to by the apostle Paul, who says* 
idea ofthepredestmation of the greatest that hy one num si/n entered itnto the 
part of mankind to inevitable destruc- world. For what he adds, M heme 
tion, than it can gain by the belief of siamed, can only mean that all ate in- 
an arbitrary interterence in favour of Tolved in that dioath which was the 
a few. The whole scheme, therefore, consequence of his sin. If, indeed, this 
certainly tends to make the divine dia- be interpretod literally, it ^rill imply 
racter and government appear less re- that all are involved in his gv4U as 
spectable, indeed execrable. well as in his sufferings. But this is 

In fact, it is probable that such a so unnatural an interpretation, and so 

scheme as this would never have en- evidently contrary to sense and reason, 

tered into the mind of any man, who (sin being in its own nature a personal 

had been left tc his own speculations thing, and not transferable,) that the 

on the subject, or to his studv of the text was never understood in this sense 

Scriptur^. Accordingly, we nnd that till the system, the history of which I 

the principal parts of this system were am writing, was so far advanced as to 

first suggested in the heat of contro- rec[uire it, and to have prepared the 

versy; and when the mind was once minds of men for it. In like manner, 

prepossessed in favour of some of the the words of our Saviour, this is my 

maxims of it, the rest were gradually body, was always understood to mean 

introduced to complete the scheme ; a mentorial of his body, till the minds 

and the Scriptures, as in all other of men were gradually prepared to bear 

oases, were afterwards eaedly imagined: a literal interpretation of them; and 

to favour thepreconceived hypothesis, then that interpretation was made use 

Indeed, the more amiable part of the of to support the doctrine which sug* 

system, or that which ascribes every- gested it. 

thing that is good immediately to Gk>d, In like manner, there is a predestin' 

without respect to second causes, has ation spoken of by the apostle Paul ; 

considerable countenance from the but, in general, it means tne good- will 

piety of the sacred writers ; but their and pleasure of God, in giving certain 
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people pecnliar privileges, and espe- destination before tbe Pelagicm eontro- 
cobJIj the knowledge of the gospel, for versy, which was near the end of the 
the improvement of which they were fonrth oentnry. I believe all the mo- 
answerable. If he does speak of future dems are agreed, that it was cleaorl j the 
glory, as the consequence of this pre- opinion of all the ancient fathers, that 
destination, it was npon the presnmp- God has left it entirely in tiiie power of 
tion that ikey improved those advan- every man to act well or ill. Basnage, 
tages, and by that means made them- who was himself sufficiently orthodox 
selves the proper subjects of future in the modem sense of the word, ac- 
happiness. Or, possibly, in some cases, knowledges, that though the fathers in 
the apostle, considering Gk>d as the ul- general thought that we are indebted 
timate and proper author of everything to the grace of God for all our virtues, 
that is good, and of all happiness, might jet they say that the be^nning of sal- 
overlook theimmediate means and steps, vation is from man, and 'Uiat it depends 
and with this sense of piety and com- entirely upon himself. ^ It is not de- 
prehension of mindf might speak of fu- nied, however, but that they might be- 
ture glory itself as the gift of God, and lieve an internal influence upon the mind 
thereforo'inight make no diflerence in on extraordinary occasions ; bui; as Yos- 
his mind, at that time, between predes- sius observes, none before Austin su]> 
iination and foreknowledge. But the posed that there was an immediate con- 
tenor of all his writings shows, that currence of divine grace, necessary to 
it was far from being his intention to every good thought or action. * 
represent future glory as given by an " God," says Justin Martyr, "has not 
oroi^rory decree of God, without any re- made man like trees and quadrupeds, 
spect tothegood works which alone can (dtvdpea km rerpawolia,) who can do no- 
nt men for it; which good works are as thing from choice and judgment ; for he 
much in a man's ]X)wer as any other wotud not be worthy ofreward or praise, 
action of which he is capable. if he did not of himself choose what was 

HaviuA premised these »3neral obser- good, but was made ^ood ; nor, if he was 
vations, I now proceed to show by what wicked, could he be justly punished, as 
steps these prmciples of the utter in- not having been such of nimself, but 
abmty of man to do the will of God, only what he had been made." ^ In su]> 
as derived from the fall of Adam, the port of this he quotes Isa. i. 16 : " Wash 
imiputation of his sin to all his posterity, ye, make ye clean," &c. Basnage says,^ 
and the arbitrary predestination of some that the ancients maintained free- will 
to eternal Hfe, and the consequent re- with much warmth, granting men an 
jection, or reprobation, of the rest of entire power to be converted or not* 
mankind, by which they are devoted to Clemens Alexandrinus and Origen, he 
certain and everlasting destruction, were says, were at the head of this party, 
first introduced, and at length got the It is remarkable that Austin himself, 
firm establishment they now have in the before he engaged in the controversy 
creeds of almost all Christian churches, with Felagius, held the same opinion 

concerning free-will with the rest of the 

fathers who had preceded him, and he 

' was far from denying this. In particu- 

lar, he acknowledges, that before this 
SECTIOIT I. time he had been of opinion, that faith, 

OP THE DOCTBiNEs OP GBACE, ETO. BE- «' /* j^ast the beginning of faith, 
PORE THE PELAGIAN coNTROVERST. ^"^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^ conversiou, was m the 

It is remarkable that we find hardly * Hist, des E^fiises Reform. I. p. 169. (P.) 
any trace of what are now caUed the '. ^^i^'&^'i.%'^\p.^-> 
doctrines of grace, ongmal evn, or pre- * Hist, des Egiises Refonn. p. 76. (P.) 
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power of man.^ It was a saying of Hs, left man to bis liberty, and rewarded or 
" If tbere be not grace, bow sbould Gk)d pnnisbed bim according to tbe use be 
save tbe world, and if tbere be not free- made of it.® 

will, bow can be judge tbe world ?^ No It is evident, bowever, tbat Origen 
man," says be, "can be justly con- must bave maintained, according toms 
demned for doing tbat wmcb ne was known pbilosopbical principles, tbat 
not able to resist. • Citing a passage in perfect freedom witb respect to virtue 
tbe son of Siracb, (Eccles. xv. 14, 17,) and vice was only enjoyed by man in bis 
** God lefb man in liie bands of bis coun- pre-existent state. For be, witb otber 
sel, be placed life and deatb before bim, Platonists, maintained tbat tbe souls of 
tbat tbat wbicb be pleased sbould be men bad sinned in beaven, and tbere- 
given bim," be sajrs, " Bebold bere is a fore were united to sucb bodies as were 
veiy plain proof of the liberty of tbe bu- a clog and a prison to tbe soul, and tbat 
man >vill ; for bow does God command, if tbe flesh laid upon it a kind of necessity 
manbas not free-will,or power to obey. "^ of sinning. Cbrysostom also says, tbat 
He also proves, tbat it is in our power witb an infirm body we derive from 
to cbange tbe will, from tbese words of Adam a proneness to inordinate affec- 
our Savjour, " Make tbe tree good and tions.' But be was far from ^apposing 
tbe fruit good," &c.* tbat men were in any otber manner 

We bave almost tbe same unanimous sufferers by tbe fall of Adam ; and least 
opinion of tbe ancients, concerning tbe of all tbat tbey were personally respon- 
effects of tbe ain of Adami, as concern- sible for bis conduct of bimself. Le 
ing tbe natural capacity of man witb Sueur laments tbat tbis writer was not 
respect to virtue and vice ; and tbey quite ortbodox witb respect to original 
bad occasion to speak to tbis subject sin, grace and free-will ; but be apolo- 
very early, in consequence of tbe opinion gizes for bim, as baving written before 
of the Gnostics in general, and tbe Ma- the heresy of Fela^us broke out.^ 
nicbeans in particular ; who held tbat Tbe fathers who, m general, held tbat 
the souls of men were originally of dif- tbe punishment of Adam's sin " was 
ferent ranks, and sprang from different only mor^aZi^,... declare, tbat God sub- 
principles, good beings baving produced jected men to this mortabty not out of 
some of them, and bad beings the rest ; anger, but out of wisdom and clemency^ 
on which account they said some were to beget in them a hatred of sin, and 
naturally carnal and others spvritual, tbat sinmightnotbe eternal in them." ^ 
Accordingly, tbey bad taught tbat sin But Titus, bishop of Bostra, who was 
arose not from tbe free-will of man, but before Felagius, taught tbat death was 
from tbe substance of Tnatter, which natural, and not tbe effect of ain.^® 
tbey held to be tbe only source of evil ; Vossius acknowledges, tbat Clemens 
so tbat some souls were wicked not by Alexandrinusbadnoknowledgeoforigi- 
choice, but by nature, nal sin; " and " Epipbanius truly blames 

In opposition to tbis, Origen main- Origen, and John of Jerusalem, for say- 
tained, tbat all souls were by nature ing that the image and simibtudeof God 
equallycapable of virtue or vice, and tbat was lost in man after tbe expulsion of 
the differences among men arose merely Adam out of paradise." ^^ 
from .the freedom of tbe will, and the Austin bimself, in bis controversy 
various uses of tbat freedom ; tbat God 

. * See his Philocalia, p. 50, &e. (P.) 
1 De Prcedestinatione, L. L C. HI. Op. VII. p. 7 Opera, IX. p. 136. (P.) 

1235. (P.) •a.d.407. (P.) 

3 Epi»t. xlvi. Op. II. p. 160. (P.) » Whitby on the Five PoinU, 1710. Preface, 

3 De Duabus Animabus, C. x. Op. VI. p. 153. p. ix. (P.) 

(P,) 10 Baana^, Hist des EgUses Reform. I. p. 167* 



4 De Gratia, C. il. Op. VII. p. 1299. (P.) (P.) 

• Contra Adimantum, C. xxvt Op. V. p. 210. » nisr. reiag. p. iw. {r.) 
(P.) 12 Whitby, Ibi^ p. 891. (P.) 
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with tlieManicheans, declared that it is trine of election aiid reprobation, that 

Impossible that souls should be evil by h* thought that no OnxiBtian would 

nature.^ So far was he from supposing finall^r perish. 

that men were res{>onsible for Adam's It is sufficiently evident from these 

conduot» that hesaid, "nomaniswise, testimonies, that the doctrine of the 

valiant or temperate, with the wisdom, utter inability of man to do the will of 

valour or temperance of anothw, or God, of the corruption of our nature 

righteous with the righteousness of an- by the fall of Adam, and of our respon- 

other." * ^ sibility for it, together with the doc&ine 

The testimony of the fathers in this of absolute, unconditional election of 

period is no less clear against the doc- some to eternal life, and of the reproba- 

trine of predestination to eternal life, tion of the rest of mankind, were alto- 

withont respect to ^ood works. All the gether unknown in the primitive church, 

others before Austin, says Whitby, in- We must now consider the Pelagian 

terpreted what the apostle Paul says controversy, and the remarkable change 

of predestination, in the 8th and 9th which it occasioned with respect to these 

chapters of Ids epistle to the Bomans, doctrines, 
of those irhom God foreknew to have 

good purposes ; and in a simuar manner .......^ 

the|r explain all the other texts from 
which the doctrine of election and re- 
probation is now deduced : and Austin SECTTOIT 11. 

nimself, in his controversy with the 

ManicheaM. interpreted t£em in the «' ™ ratA^iAN conteovbmt and the 

«ame manner. Mfiancthon says, that S'^*™ »' o'^^""^" ™ consiqtoncb 

an the ancients, except Austin, asserted o^ "?. 

that there was some cause of election Pelaoitjs was a British monk, allowed 

in ourselves ; and Prosper, who took the by Austin himself to have been a man 

mrt of Austin, acknowledged that the of irreproachable morals, who travelled 

Pelagians treated his doctrine as a no- in company with Celestius, another 

veliy .* monk and a native of Ireland, and with 

Justin Martyr could have no know- him resided some time at Eome, a little 

ledge of arbitrary predestination, when after the year 400. As far as appears, 

he saidy ''if everything come to pass these two men had no opinions different 

by fate, it is plain that nothing will be from tibose which we have seen to have 

in our power. If it be fate that this been generally held by the Christian 

man shall be good, and the other bad, writers of that age ; but being men of 

the one is not to be praised, nor the sense and virtue, they opposed with 

other blamed." * warmth some growing abuses and su- 

Didymus, who taught theology at perstitions, especiaUy with respect to 

Alexandria, (afterwards condemned for the efficacy of baptism, 

his adherence to Origen, but on no This rite, we shall End, was very soon 

other account,) says, that predestination imagined to have a power of washing 

depends upon God's foreknowledge of cmjooaj sin ; and a notion of a similar na- 

thr;se who would believe the gospel, and ture had also prevailed respecting the 

live according to it;* and Jerome was Lord's supper. But it was the former 

so far from believing the modem doc- of these superstitions that happened 

• Dt Duabui Animabui, C. xU. Op. VI. p. 155, to come in thewayofPelagiusto Oppose. 

Iu5. (P.) As an argument that baptism could 

« D« Libera ArbUrio, Jj. ii. c. xlx. Op. I. p. W3. ^q^ of itself be of any avail to the par- 

* » Five Points, pp. 101-303. (P.) doii of sins, hc urffed the application of 

^ ^i>o/. I. Edit. Tbiiiby, p. 04. (P.) it to infants, whonadno sin : he main - 

^ Baanagc Hist, des Egliscs Reform. I. p. 168. ^^^ ^^^^ nothing but gOod WOrks ate 

u 
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of any avail in tbe sigbt of Crod ; and Felagins did not deny wHat may be 
that to these alone, which it is in every called external grace, or that the doc- 
man's power to perform, the pardon of trines and mobves of the gospel are 
sin is annexed. necessary, bnt he admitted nothing of 

It does not appear that these doc- vntemal grace. He acknowledged, in- 
trines, which were the outlines of what deed, that the power we have to obey 
has since been called the Pela^gian the will of God, is the gift of God tons; 
^ere8y,metwithanyoppositionatRome. bnt he said that the airection of this 
Bnt retiring froiii that city on the ap- power depends npon onrselves. He is 
proach of uie Goths, these monks went even said to have advanced, after Titns 
to Africa, and Oelestins remaining of Bostra above mentioned, that we do 
there, Pelagins proceeded to Palestine, not die in conseqnence of the sin of 
where he enjoyed the protection of John, Adam, bnt by the necessity of nature, 
bishop of Jerusalem, while his friend, and that Adam himself would have died 
and ms opinions, met with a very dif- if he had not sinned.^ Much farther 
ferent reception from Austin, bishop of was he j6x)m supijosmg that, the second 
Hippo, who, in his account of what fol- death, or the punishment (k the wicked 
low^, says he was first staggered at in a future world, was any conse<juence 
hearing it asserted, that " infants were of the sin of Adam, 
not baptized for the remission of sins. In several of these positions, Pelagius 
but onlj that, they might be sanctified appears to have gone farther than the 
in Chnst;"^ by which was probably generality of Christians in his time, 
meant, that they were dedicate to God, even of those in the E ast, where he met 
and destined to be instructed in the with the most £i.vourable reception. He 
principles of the Christian religion. was particularly censured by Chrysos- 

Upon this, Celestius and his friend tom and Isidore, for asserting that man 

were gradually engaged in a warm con- had no need of any inward assistance, 

test, in the course of which (as was cer- which was generally believed to be af- 

tainly the case with respect to Austin, forded, especially on extraordinary oc- 

their principal opponent) they were pro- casions, and that man had receive no 

bably led to advance more than had injury whatever from the sin of Adam.' 

oriffmally occurred to them, in order to Austin, in his controversy with the 

mskke their system more complete. Pelagians, made no difficulty of re- 

Among other things, they are said to nouncing many of the things which he 

have asserted that mankind derives no had advanced ag ainst the Manicheans. 

injury whatever from the fall of Adam; "Yet," says "V^^tby, "he hath been 

that we are now as capable of obeying able to say nothing m answer to some 

the will of God as he was ; that other- of the arguments produced by him in 

wise it would have been absurd and ^^etr confutation;" and " the exceptions 

cruel to propose laws to men, with the which he makes to some of his own 

saaction of rewards and punishments ; rules, and the answers he attempts to 

and that men are bom as well without make to some of his own arguments 

vice as without virtue. Pelagius is also are vain, false and absurd." Thus he 

said to have maintained that it is had before defined sin to be " the will 

even possible for men, if they will use to do that from which we have the power 

their oest endeavours, to live entirely to abstain ;" bnt afterwards he said, 

without sin. This, Jerome says, hebor- he had then " defined that which was 

rowed from Origen,from whom it passed only sin, and not that which is also, 

to Biufinus, Evagrius, Ponticns and Jo- po&na ^peccath the punishment of sin."' 

vinian, whom he calls the patriarchs of In opposition to the doctrine of human 

the Pelagian heresy. 

a Austin De HoereHbui, S«ct Ixxxviii. Op. YL 
* JkPwMtU, 1(0. L. ill. a Ti Op. YIL p. 7». p. 88. (P.) 
i) • J!^v( Point*, p. 892. (P.) 
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merit, he asserted that diyine grace is disobedience they are all sinners, his 
necessary to bend the will, for, that act being imputed and transferred to 
•without this we are free only to do evil, them all. 

but have no power to do good. Austin maintains that baptism is 

As the Heathens could not be said to necessary to recover men from that 
have had that grace of God, spoken of state of perdition into which the fall 
in the gospel, by the help of which of Adam had brought them, and there- 
alone Austm supposed that ^od works fore that all who were not baptized 
were performed ; to be consistent with were in a state of damnation. To 
himself he maintained that none of the prove that infants had sinned in Adam, 
works of the Heathens were properly he urged, that otherwise Christ could 

good, and that even the good works of not be their Saviour.'^ He appears, 
'omeUus would have availed nothing however, to have been shocked at the 
without faith in Christ.^ Sometimes, thoughts of exposing infants to the 
indeed, he would allow that the good torments of hell on account of ^e sin 
works of the Heathens would entitle of Adam only ; and therefore he main- 
them to a temporal reward, and lessen tained that, though they were in hell, 
their future torments.^ £ut he likewise their punishment was so Httle, that 
distinguished himself by saying that they would rather choose to exist under 
such good works were only a kmd of it, than not to exist at aU.* This was 
shining sins. In support of this doc- afterwards dressed up as a division, or 
trine, he said that Christ would have partition in hell, and was called 2>im&it9 
died in vain, if, in any other manner Infantwm,, Before the Pelagian con- 
than by faith in him, men could have troversy, Austin had said that the 
attained to true faith, virtue, righteous- souls of infants, dying unbaptized, 
ness and wisdom.^ But in this he did went neither to heaven nor to hell, but 
not attend to the doctrine of Paul, who went to a place where they neither en- 
says, that ih&y who hanje not the law a/re joyed the vision of Grod, nor suffered 
jvdged without law ; they being a la/vo the pains of the damned.^ 
to themaehes; thei/r own consciences ac» Smce, according to the preceding 
cusin^ or eUse excusing them, doctrine, the very first motion towards 

With respect to original sin, Austin any good work, such as faith and re- 
strenuously maintained that infants pentance, is immediately from God, and 
derive sin from Adam, and that his it is not in the power of man to contri- 
gnilt was, in some way, entailed upon bute anything towards it, Austin was 
them, so that they are obnoxious to obhged, in pursuance of his doctrine, 
punishment on account of it; though to maintain that God had, of his own 
he acknowledges it was no proper gmlt arbitrary will, predestinated to eternal 
of theirs, but only that of tlieir an- life all that were actually saved, while 
cestor, the sin being an act of his will the rest of mankind were left exposed 
only.* Afterwards, an improvement to a punishment which they had no 
was made upon this doctrine by the power of avoiding. At the same time, 
disciples of Austin, who asserted, that however, maintaming, according to the 
a covenant was made with all mankind universal opinion of that age, that bap- 
in Adam, as their first parent, and tism was the Christian regeneration, 
that ho was made to represent them and washed away all sin, original and. 
all ; so that, had he obeyed, all his axstual, he was nnder a necessity of dis- 
posterity would have been happy tinguishing between regeneration and 
through his obedience ; but that in £is . ^^,,^ ^„„ Peioffian^m EpUtcKu, l. i. 

1 De Baptumo, C. vm. Op. VII. p. 87». (P.) C. xxiii. Op. VII. p. 879. (P.) 
* Spitt.Y. Op. II. p, 25, contnJuUcMUMtlkirm ^Contra JtUianum, L. t. C. vilt Op. VII. 

C iii. Op. VII. p. 1033. (P.) p. 1085. (P.) 

♦ » Ibid, oontra Jul, p. Km. (P*) ' ^ -t»*«n> AHntrio, L. iil. C. xxHiL Op. I. 

«Opa%i.p.SS. fp.) F.6W. (P.) . ^ 
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sahaMon ; maintaining tliat justifying tHe state in which the Christian chnrch 
faith, and regenerating grace might be in general has been represented to have 
lost, or that the regenerate might have been before the Pela^an controversy ; 
all grace, but not uiat of perseverance, supposing that election or predestina- 
since it depended upon the decree and tion viras always made with a view to 
good pleasure of Grod, whether they men's good works. Chrysostom, as well 
would persevere to the end or not.^ In as John of Jerusalem, continued to hold 
this respect those who now maintain opinions very different from those of 
the doctrine of predestination differ very Austin, though these were very soon ge- 
considerably from Austin, maintaining nerally received in the Western church; 
that none are truly regenerated except and just in the heat of this controversy, 
the elect J and that all these will cer« Cassian, a disciple of Chrysostom, com- 
tainly persevere to the end, and be ing to Marseilles, taught a middle doc* 
luived. In the Church of Rome, how- trme, which was, that " the first con- 
ever, and also in that of England, re- version of the soul to God was the effect 
generation and baptism are confounded, of its free choice," so that all preventing, 
jind the terms are used as expressing as it was called, or predisposing grace, 
ithe same thing.^ was denied by him ; and this came to 

Austin, whose influence in the be the distinguishing doctrine of those- 
-tjhurches of Africa was uncontrolled, who were afterwards called Semi-Pela' 
procured the opinions of his adversary aians. Prosper and Hilary, who were 
to be condemned in a synod held at bishops in Gaul, ^ave an account of this 
'Carthage in 412 ; but they prevailed doctnne to Austin, but it was so popu- 
notwithstanding. The Pelagian doc- lar, that he did not venture to condemn 
trine was received with great applause it altogether, or to call it an impious 
even at Rome. There the conduct of and pernicious heresy.* This contro- 
the bishops of Africa, who had stig- versy also interested many persons, and 
matized it as heretical, was condemned, much was written on both sides of the 
and Pope Zozimus was at the head of question. 

those who favoured Pelagius. Austin's The peculiar opinion of the Semi- 
doctrine of predestination, in particu- Pelagians is expressed in a different 
Jar, was not confirmed bj any council manner by different writers, but all the 
within a century after his death ; and accounts sufficiently agree. Thus some 
though it was defended by the most represent them as maintaining that in- 
celebrated divines in the West, it was ward grace is not necessary to the first 
never generally received in the East, beginning of repentance, but only to 
and was controverted by many in Guul, our progress in virtue. Others say that 
and the favourers of it explained it they acknowledged the power of grace, 
with more or less latitude. This con- but said that faith depends upon our- 
trovcrsy, which began with the doctrine selves, and good works upon God; and 
-of grace, and was extended to original it is agreed upon all hands, that these 
«in and predestination, rent the church Semi-Pelagians held that predestina- 
into the most deplorable divisions in all tion is made upon the foresight of good 
succeeding ages, and they have been works, which also continued to be the 
■continued, with little intermission, to tenet of the Greek church, 
thepresent time. The Semi-Pelagian doctrine is ao- 

• This controversy was, however, al- knowledged by all writers to have been 
most wholly confined to the Western well received in the monasteries of Guul, 
church, while the Greeks continued in and especially in the neighbourhood of 
, ^, . , , Marsemes; owing in a great measure 

i ^ul^^ltir^nV^^h.^ to the popularity of dssian, wluch 

ha», very lately, been started, and is still warmly * Basnage, Hist, dea Englises Reform. I. p.192. 
Ejptafced among tbd Qlerf^ of the Churob of Mosheim, I. p. 427. (P.) Cent. y. Ft it. Gb. ▼• 
Jgagiua/± Beet. xxTli. 
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counteracted the anthorit]^ of Austm, tin, whom it was seldom reckoned safe 
and to the irreproachable lives of those expressly to contradict upon the whole, 
who stood forth in defence of it. Pros- the Semi-Pelagian doctrine may be said 
per, writing to Austin about these Semi- to have been most prevalent in England 
Pelagians, says, ** they surpass us in the andinFrance, especially duringthe sixth 
merit of their lives," and are in high and seventh centuries. All the grace 
stations in the church.^ that was generally contended for in this 

The assistance of Austin, though he period, was that which they supposed 
was then far advanced in life, was called to be imparted at baptism, or a kind of 
in to combat these Semi-Pelagians, and supernatural influence which did not 
it was the occasion of his writing more fail to accompany or to follow men's 
treatises on these subjects. In these he own endeavours. Conseq^uently, the 
still strenuously maintained, that the operation of it in practice did not 
predestination of the elect was inde- materially differ from that of Semi- 
pendent of any foresight of their good Pelagiamsm itself. All the difference 
works, but was accoroing to the good iu speculation was, that, whereas Pe- 
pleasure of God only, and that perse- lagius supposed the power of man to 
verance comes from God, and not from do the wUl of God was given him in his 
man. formation, and was therefore properly 

Notwithstanding the |)opularity of inherent in him, as much as his bodily 
the Semi-Pelagian doctrine, and its strength, that which was asserted by 
bein^ patronized by some persons of his opponents in these ages was some- 
considerable rank and influence, the thing foreign indeed to a man's self,. 
majority of such persons must have and imparted at another time, or oc^- 
be^ against it ; for we And that it was casionally, but still, in fact, at Ma com^ 
generaiuy condemned whenever any sy- ma/ndf and the doctrine of rejprobation 
nod was called upon the subject. But was never much relished. 
there were some exceptious. Thus one In a council held at Orange, in 529,, 
whidi was assembled at Aries, about a&^nst the Pelagians and Semi-Pela- 
AJ). 475, pronounced an anathema gians,it was determined, that "all those- 
against those who denied that God who have been baptized, and have re- 
would have all men to be saved, or ceived grace by baptism, can and ought, 
that Christ died for all, or that the to accomplish the things which belong 
Heathens might have been saved by to their salvation; Jesus Christ en- 
ihe law of nature.^ Upon the whole, abling them...provided they will labour 
it cannot be said that the doctrine of faithtuUy." And not only do the fa- 
Austin was completely established for iJ^ers assembled upon this occasion pro- 
some centuries ; nor indeed was it ever fess not to believe that there are men 
generally avowed in all its proper con- destined to evil or sin by the will of 
sequences, and without any qualifica- God, but they say that, " if there be^ 
tions, till after the Beformation, when any who will beheve so great an evil^ 
the Protestants espoused it, in opposi- they denounce [a hundred] anathemasi 
tion to the Popish doctrine of merit. upon them with all detestation."^ 

In this state things continued, the 

autrirnTrixr ttt Pelagian or Semi-Pelagian doctrine 

BHiOilUJN ill. ^. generally received, till about the 

OP THE DOCTEINB OF GBACE, ETC. IN middle of the ninth century. For, not- 

THB MIDDLE AGES, AND TILL THE EE- withstanding the Credit of Austin's 

EOKMATIQN. name, and the authority of his writ- 

It i« pretty evident that, notwithstand- ings, yet no books were more generally 
ing the great nominal authority of Aus- read m those ages than Cassia/n^s CoU 

1 Siieur, A. D. 429. (P.) 

a VoBdus, p. 696. Basnage, Hist, des Egliaes » Sueur, A.D. 529. (P.) Bee [Rutt'B rricstley] 
Bdtom. II. p. 699. (P.) Vol. III. p. 638. Note t. 
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lections^ whicli was thought to be the being the oracle of the schools, his doc- 
best book of institutions for a monk to trine was professed by them all, even 
form his mind upon, and which gave a by the Franciscans, as well as the 
strong impression in favour of the doc- Dominicans. They only pretended to 
trine of the Greek church. This was dispute about the true sense of his 
very apparent in the ninth ?«ntury, writings. His general doctrine with 
when Godeschalchus was sevetdly re- respect to grace and predestination 
proved by Hincmar for asserting some was so well established, that we only 
of Austin's doctrines, and laying par- find some subtle distinctions upon the 
ticular stress upon them. subject, and some evasions of his doc- 

This Godeschalchus was a monk of trine by those who did not altogether 
Orbais, in the diocese of Rheims, who, relish it. 

being fond of Austin's doctrines, car- It was agreed among the theologians 
ried them rather farther than Austin t)f this age, that infants are properly 
himself had done ; teaching, among chargeable with the sin of Adam, and 
other things, that baptism did not save liable to damnation on that account, 
men, that God had predestinated the because the will of Adam was in some 
greatest part of mankind to damna- sort the will of the infant. Thomas 
tion, and that none would be saved but Aquinas endeavours to prove that it 
the elect, for whom only Christ had was only the first sin of Adam that 
shed his blood. In this he was opposed could be transferred to his posterity, 
by Babanus Maurus; and a council and that vitiated all his offspring, his 
being held on the subject, at Mayence, subsequent offences affecting himself 
and also at Creci, he was condemned, only. He farther maintains that ori- 
fuid at length died in prison. Eemi, ginal sin, being communicated in the 
archbishop of Lyons, wrote in his fa- ^u^t of generation, a perscm bom mira- 
vour, and maintained that Godeschal- culously cannot have it.^ 
chus had not said that God predesti- According to some of the schoolmen, 
nated the reprobate to sin and wicked- the power of man was but inoonsider- 
ness, but only that he abandoned them able, even before the fall. Peter Lom- 
to thdr own free-will, to be punished bard says, that "by the grace of Gk)d 
because they would not believe : and in given to man, he could resist evil, but 
a council held at Valence in Dauphiny, could not do good. Free choice," he 
in which Eemi himself presided, the says, "is the faculty of reason and 
decrees of the former council were an- will, by which, with the help of grace, 
nulled. But still tiie members of this we can choose good, or without it, 
council founded the doctrine of divine evil."^ 

decrees on God's prescience that the - "Thomas Aquinas — not only as- 
wicked would destroy themselves. We serted all St, Austin's doctiine (especi- 
find no other decisions of any synod ^Uy that of predestination), but added 
or council after this, and afferent this to it, that, whereas formerly it 
opinions continued to be held on the wa^» ^ general, held that the provi- 
subject.^ dence of God did extend to all things 

When we come to the age of the whatsoever, he thought this was done 
proper schoolmen, it is somewhat diffi- by God's concurring immediately to 
cult, notwithstanding they write pro- the production of eveiy thought, ac- 
fessedly and at large on all tnese tion, motion or mode.' And, not to 
subjects, to state their opinions with make " God the author of sin, a dis- 
precision, as they seem to confound tinction was made between the 'positive 
themselves and their readers with such ^ct of sin, which was said not to be 
nice distinctions. In general, Austin ^^ a^ the want of its conformity to 

I «r ^j ». ^ . •^- . . ' Summa, II. pp. 166, 168. (P.) 

» Voseil Hlstoria Pelagianinnl, p. 784. (P.) 3 sententiie, L. ii. Dist. Jv. pp. 891, 809. (PJ 
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the law of God, wbicli, being a nega- tion and asserted the freedom of the 
tion, was no positive being."^ will/' and that Dorandus denied that 

There is no small difSiCTilty in settling immediate concourse of God with the 
the opinion of Thomas Aqninas about human will, which had been asserted 
grace, though he writes so largely on by Aquinas, but that in this '* he has 
the subject. He says, that a man can- not had many followers, except Adola 
not even prepare himself for the grace and some few others."^ 
of GU)d without prior grace. Yet he At length, the membera of the 
says, in general, that a man must pre- Church of Bome not only attained to a 
pare himself for receiving grace, and firm persuasion concerning the doctrine 
that then the infusion of grace neces- of merit, notwithstanding the slender 
sarily follows. He also says, that a ground on which it was built, but ima- 
man's free will is necessary to receive gined that not onljr Christ, but also 
the grace by which he is justified, some men, and especially martyrs, and 
And yet he says, that it cannot be those who lived a life of great austerity, 
known to any person, except by reve- had even more merit than themselves 
lation, whether he has grace.^ "No had occasion for; so that there re- 
modem ffuiatic can say anything more mained some good works in the balance 
&Yourable to the doctrine of instanta- of their account more than thev wanted 
neous conversion than this writer does, for their own justification. Tnese they 
^'The justification of a sinner," he says, termed works of supererogation, and 
''is in an instant;" and, again, that imagined that they might be trans- 
**it is the greatest work of God, and ferred to the account of other persons, 
altogether miraculous."^ The whole accumulated stock of this 

The manner inwhich this writer and merit was called the treasitre of the 
other catholics make room for the doc- church, and was thought to be at the 
tiineofmeri^, together with these high disposal of the Popes. Clement VI., 
notions concerning grace, which they in his bull for the celebration of the 
never professedly abandoned, is not a jubilee in 1850, speaks of this treasure 
little curious. " A man may merit of as composed of ** the blood of Christy 
God," sa^s Thomas Aquinas, " not ab- the virtue of which is infinite, of the 
solutehr, indeed, but as receiving a re- merit of the virgin mother of God, and 
ward ror doing that which God enables of all the saints."^ This doctrine was 
him to do." Yet he still acknowledges, the foundation for those indulgences, 
that a man cannot merit the ^r8^ grace, of which an account will be given in 
either' £or himself or for another, and another place, and the monstrous abuse 
that Christ alone can do this.*^ of which brought about the Beforma- 

If Thomas Aquinas could find room tion,- by Luther. 

for the doctrine of merit in his system, 

which was professedly built on that of 

Austin, it may well be presumed, that 

the disciples of Duns Scotus (the head SECTION lY 

of the i^ranciscan order, as Aquinas op the doctbines op gbace, OEieiNiJi 

was the chief of the Dominicans), and sin, and pkedestination, since the 

who opposed the doctrine of Aquinas eefoemation. 

as much as he could, were not less ^ ^^ generally comes out of evil, 

fovouiable to the docteme of ment. go sometimes, and for a season at least, 

Bwmet says, that * Scotus, who was a ^^ ^^ses out of good. This, however, 

Franciscan, demed the pre-determma- ^^^ remarkablj the case with respect 

> Barnet on the Articles, p. 194. (P.) Art. xviL -fco these doctiines, in consequence of 

Ed. 4. p. 147. 
a Summa, II. pp. 243-252. (P.) » Exposition, p. 194. (P.) Art. xvii. p. 147. 

« IWd. pp. 254, 255. (P.) « Memoires pour la Via de Petrarch, III. p. 75, 

4 Ibid. n. pp. 257, 258. (P.) (P.) 
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tHe reformation bj Luther. For the abuse of that of the doctrine of merit 
zeal of this great man ai^nst the doc- in the Church of Borne, he had himself 
trine of indulgences, and that of merits been, as was observed before, a monk 
as the foundation of it, unhappily led of the order of Austin, and had always 
him and others so far into the opposite been a great admirer of his writings, 
extreme^ that from his time the doc- Also most of iliose of the Church of 
trines of grace, original sin, and pre- Rome who first opposed him were of a 
destination^ have been generalljr termed different persuasion; the doctrines of 
the doctrines of the Reformation, and Austin having been either abandoned, 
everything that does not agree with or nearly explained away, by the gene- 
them has been termed popish, and ralityof the divines of that age. Upon 
branded with other opprobrious epi- the whole, therefore, it was not to be 
thets. ^ expected, that such a person as Luther 

These doctrines, I observed, origi- was, should besin a reformation upon 
nated with Austin, and though they any more libersu principles. The raet^ 
never made much progress in the Greek however, is notorious, 
church, they infected almost all the "Luther," says the translator of 
Latin churches. We see plain traces Mosheim, •* carried the doctrine of /iw- 
of them among the Waldenses, who tificcUion hy faith to such an excessive 
were the earliest reformers from Popery, length, as seemed, though perhaps 
For, in the Confession of their Faith contnuy to his intention, to derogate 
bearing the date of 1120, they say, not only from the necessity of good 
"We are sinners in Adam and by works, but even from their obligation 
Adam," and in another Confession, and importance. He would not allows 
dated 1532, they say, that "all who them to be considered either as ^he 
are or shall be saved, God has elected conditions or mecms of salvation, nor 
irom the foundation of the world ; and even as a preparation for receiving it;" 
that whoever maintains free-will, de- He adds, that ** the doctrines of ahso* 
nies predestination, and the grace of hite predestination, irresistible grocer 
God.^ Wickliffe also "asserted the and hum^n impotence, were never 
necessity of being assisted by divine carried to a more excessive length.... 
grace. Without this, he saw not how by any divine than they were by Ln-; 
a human being could make himself ther,"* Amsdorf, a Lutheran cuvine^- 
acceptable to Ghod."^ maintained, Mosheim says, " that good 

But if we were sufficiently acquainted works were an impediment to salva* 
with all the opinions of the Waldenses, tion." Flacius, another Lutheran, 
and other early reformers, we might, held, that original sin was not an ctcci^ 
perhaps, meet with many things tnat ilent, but of " the very substance of 
would qualify the seemmg rigor* of human nature."^ 
tiiese articles. It is certain, however. In some of the first Confesraons of 
that neither among the ancient re- Faith published by the Lutherans, and 
formers, nor among the Dominicans, others of the first reformers, the dec- 
or any others who leaned the most to trines of grace, ori^pnal sin, and pre- 
the doctrine of Austin in the Church destination,^ are laid down with re- 
of Borne, was the scheme so connected markable rigour, and a studied exacts 
in all its parts, and rendered so sys- ness of expression. The Augustan 
tematical and uniform, as it was by Confession says, " On the account of 
Luther and the reformers who followed Adam's sin we are liable to the wrath 
him. Besides that Luther was led to of God, and eternal death, and the cor- 
lay the stress that he did upon the ruption of human nature is propagated 
doctrine of flrrace, in consequence of the eccL Hist. iv. pp. 3« Note [q], 40 Note [bi 

IP.) Cent. xvi. Sect. iU. Pt. U. xviL xxx. Acta. 
» Lcjrer. m»toin,yD, 87, 95, (P.) 4 ibid. pp. 80, 48. (P.) Ibid. xxix. xxziii. 

3 GUpin'B Life ^ Urn, 1709, p. 7tf. (P.) • Ibid. p. 40. Note [b]. 
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from liim. This vice of our ori^ friee-will; and Melancilion, the great 
(viti/um originis) is truly a damning friend of Luther, and the support of 
sin, and causing eternal death to au his cause, being convinced by the rea- 
who are not bom again by baptism soning of Erasmus, came over to his 
and the spirit."* We find, however, opinion on that subject. And it is very 
some expressions rather stronger than remarkable, that by degrees, and indeed 
even these in the Grallic Confession : pretty soon afterwards, the Lutherans 
" We believe that this vice," (vitiwm,) m general changed also ; and some time 
meaning original sin, " is truly a sin, after the death of Luther and Melauc- 
which makes all and every man, not even thon, the divines who were deputed by 
exce{)ting infants in the womb, liable, in the elector of Saxony, to compose the 
the sight of God, to eternal death." ^ famous book entitled The Concord, 
If anj doctrine can make a man shud- abandoned the doctrine of their master, 
der, it must be this. Believing this, and taught that the decree of election 
could any man (unless he had a firmer was not absolute, that God saves all 
persuasion than most men can, by the who will believe, that he ^ves all men 
force of any imagination, attain to, of sufficient means of salvation, and that 
himself being among the number of the grace ma^r be resisted.'^ 
elect) bless (Sod that he is a descendant The principles of all the other re- 
of Adam? formed churches are, however, still 

Calvin held these doctrines with no Calvinistic, and among them those of 
less rigour; and as the Lutherans the Churches of England and of Scot- 
afterwards abandoned them, they are land, notwithstanding the generality 
now generally known by the name of of divines of the former establishment 
Calvinistic doctrines. As to "the most are acknowledged to be no great ad« 
ancient Helvetic Doctors," says Mo- mirers of that system. 
sheim,"theirBentimentsseemedtodifier In Holland, there was no obligation 
but very little from those of the Pela- on the ministers to maintain what are 
gians ; nor did they hesitate in declar- called the Calvinistic doctrines, till the 
mg, after the example of Zuingle, that synod of Dort ; when, by the help of fac- 
the kingdom of heaven was open to all tion in the state, the Calvinistic party 
who lived according to the dictates of in that country prevailed, and those 
light reason;" but Calvin, when he who opposed them, and in consequence 
came among them, "maintained that of rc^non^^ra^in^ against their proceed* 
the everlasting condition of mankind ings, got the name of Remonstrants, 
in a fdtore world was determined, from were cruelly persecuted and banished. 
all eternity, by the unchangeable order It is remarkable, however, as Mosheim 
of the Deity, arising from " no other observes, that since the time of that 
motive than his own good pleasure and synod, *'the doctrine of absolute decrees 
free wiU"^ lost ground from day to day."* 

Luther's rigid doctrine of election With respect to the Church of Rome^ 
was opposed by Erasmus, who wished it cannot be denied, that the cause c^ 
well to the Eetormation, but was con- sound morality had sufiered much by 
cemed as well for the violence with means of many sophistical distinctions^ 
which it was carried on, as for the introduced by their divines and casuists 
unjustifiable length to which Luther about the time of the Reformation, as 
carried his opposition, especially with by the distinction of sins into venial . 
respect to the doctrine ol predestina- and mortal ; the latter of which only, 
tion. Luther never answered the last they say, deserve the pains of hell, | 
piece of Erasmus on the subject of whereas the former may be atoned for i 

» EccL Hlrt. IV. p. 9. (P.) * Basnage, HUtoire, II. p. 2G5. (P.) See Topiary, 

» nrid. pt 80. (P.) Hist. Proof, I. p. 318. 

» Ibid. pp. 72, 73, 80. (P.) Cent xvi. Sect iii » Eccl. Hist. IV. p. 499. (P.) C«n*. xyii,Scct a 
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by penances, liberafity to the church, have been invented by Occam, and sup- 
Ac. It was another of their tenets, ported by some of the schoolmen, viz. 
that if men do not put a bar to the that God has chosen a small number 
efficacy of the sacraments, particularly of persons, as the blessed virgin, and 
that of penance; if there had been but the apostles, &c. whom he was deter- 
" imperfect acts of sorrow accompany- mined to save without any foresight of 
ing them/' (such as sorrow for the dif- their good works, and that he also wills 
ficulties a man brings himself into by that ail the rest should be saved, pro- 
his vices,) " the use of the sacraments viding for them all necessary means 
does so far complete those weak acts, for that purpose, but, that they are at 
2i^ \jQ justify us."^ The Jesuits intro- liberty to use or refiise them."* This 
duced several other exceedingly dan- opinion was that of Mr. Baxter in Eng- 
gerous maxims with repect to morals ; land, from whom it is frequently witti 
but they were never received by the us, and especially the Dissenters, called 
Catholics in general, and were suffi- the Baoiterian scheme,^ Upon the whole, 
ciently exposed by their enemies the the Council of Trent made a decree in 
Jansenists, within the pale of that favour of the Semi-Pelagian doctrine.* 
church. At first, Bellarmine, Suarez, and the 

The fathers of the Council of Trent Jesuits in general, were predestinarians, 
found much difficulty in settling the but afterwards the fathers of that order 
doctrines of grace and predestination, abandoned that doctrine, and differed 
many of the members, particularly the from the Semi-Pelagians only in this, 
Dominicans, being attached to the doc- that they allowed a preventing grace, 
trine of Austin. At length their sole but such as is subject to the freedom 
object was to make such a decree as of the will. 

should give the least offence, though it Theauthorof this, which is commonly 
should decide nothing. Among other called the middle scheme, or the doc- 
things, it was determined that " good trine of sufficient grace for all m&ii, 
works are, of their own nature, meri- was Molina, a Jesuit;' from whom the 
iorious of eternal life ;** but it is added, favourers of that doctrine were called 
by way of softening, that it is through Molinists, and the controversy between 
the goodness of God "that he makes them and the/an^enis^a, (so called from 
his own gifts to us to be merits in Jansenius,^ a great advocate for ^e 
tis."2 It is, says Burnet, "the doc- . * «. . • tt «• ^«x 

trine of a greatmanyin the Church of . Ir^ii^^'^^iiliT^'^iu^i^ Mtes 
Home, and which seems to be that es- ^^ & middle path between Calvinieon and 




tytevious to justification, and ...freely ^^ !?°S'\ 5f?«- ?'^*- "• JP ,S- „M{ltonha8 ] 

Xi'tt.^^ ;*» r'l^^ii,* T/«««« . ^^A 4.1.«4. : xnortallzed this scheme. P. L. in. line 188-208. 

given m Onnst J esus ; and that m con- e see Canon xxxii. p. 40. 

aeduence of this there is such a grace ^ a native of Spain, who entered the Society 

infused^at thereupon the person be- '^%T^A%^'^^:ti,^JTit^ 

comes truly just, and is considered as MolmUU, was printed at liBbon in 1^88, and 

fluch' by God;" but this, he adds. '* is entitled De Concordia Gratia €t liberi AHritrii, 

K«+ of.*;«««4-,*«,. «-krv„4. 1a « >» a See Nouv. Diet. Hist. IV. p. 561. 

but a question about words. ^ .« He was bom in Holland, in 1685, and inieOi 

At the Council of Trent, Catarin removed to Paris, where he took his degrees. 

revived an or>inion whirh waa nnirl fr» He was afterwards deputed by the Univerrity of 

revivea an opimon wnicn was saia to Louvain to the King of Spain, whom he gratified 

, ^ . . , , , Vy writing a book against ttie French. Philip 

1 Burnet on the Articles, p. 161. (P.) Art. xi. IV. made him bishop of Tpres, where he died In 

o,1f.?-^^\- «. ._. ,, «. , 1688, of the plague, m the midst of his charitable 

a Ibid. p. 156. (P.) Art. xii. Ed. 4, p. 128. attentions to the people of his diocese. His book, 

^e Seuio vi. De Justiflcatione, " Concil. Trident, which gave occasion to the sect of the Janeenuta, 

Canones et Decreta." JRotJumutffi, 1781, 18mo. Is entitled " Augustinus CormelH Jamenii BpU- 

^H''?Ji:?*» ,-* ,«. .-^ . «^ . -.. oopi, seu Doctrina 5a7ic« ^Kyt««n», de hunian» 

3 Ibid. p. 160. (P.) Art zL Ed. 4» p. 124. Naturae Sanitate, .figritudine, MedidnA sdYermu 
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doctrine^ of ' Austin,) has been as vehe- revised, the articles in favour of those 
xnent.as any controversy among Pro- doctrines would, no doiibt, be omitted, 
testante on the same subject. And But while they continue there, and 
though beisides the Council of Trent, while the spint of them is diffused 
whose decrees are copious enough, through all the public offices of religion, 
appeals were frequently made to the the beliefof them willbe kept up among 
Popes, and their decisions were also the vulgar, and there wiU always be 
procured, the controversy still continues, men enow ready to accept of church 
Of so little effect is the authority of men preferment on the condition of sub- 
to prevent different opinions in articles scribingf to what they do not believe, 
of faith. Different Popes have them- and of reciting day after day such 
selves been differently disposed with re- offices as they totally disapprove, 
spect to these doctrines ; and On isome Things have been so long in this 
occasions a respect for the Jesuits, who situation, especially in England, where 
were peculiarly devoted to the Popes, the minds of the clergy are more en- 
was the means of procuring more fa- lightened, and where few of them, in 
vour to the tenets which they espoused, comparison, will even pretend that 
than they would otherwise have met they really believe the articles of faith 
with. to which they have subscribed, accord- 

Among Protestants, there are great ing to the plain and obvious sense of 

nunibers who still hold the doctrines them;' and the legislature has been 

which are termed Cahinistic in their so often applied to in vain to relieve 

greatest riffotir; and sometime ago they them in this matter, by removing those 

were ususuly distinguished into two subscriptions, that we cannot now 

kinds, viz. the Supralmsarians, who reasonably expect any reformation of 

inaintafaied that Grod had originally tlus great evil, till it shall please 

and expressly decreed the fall of Adam, Divine Providence to overturn all these 

as a foundation for the display of his corrupt estahUahments of what is called 

justice and mercy; whtte those who Christianity, but which have long been 

inaintained that God only permitted the secure ratimt of doctrines disgrace- 

the fall of Adam, were called Suhlap- ful to Christianity. For they oslj 

scmams, their system of decrees con- serve to make hypocrites of those who 

oeming election and reprobation being, live by them, and infidels of those who, 

as it were, subsequent to that event, without loolang farther, either mistake 

But if we admit tne divihe prescience; these corruptions of Christianity for 

there is not, in fact, any difference be- the genuine doctrines of it, or, being 

tween the two schemes; and accord- appnzedof the insincerity of the clergy 

ingly that distinction is now seldom iu subscribing them, think tiliat afi 

mentioned. religion is a farce, and has no hold on 

It is evident that, at present, the the conscienees of those who make the 

advocates for the doctrine of absolute greatest profession of it. With all this 

and unconditional election, with the within ourselves, how un&vourable is 

rest that are called Cahinistic, consist the aspect that these doctrines exhibit 

chiefly of persons of little learning or to the world at large, and what an 

education ; and were the creeds of the obstruction must they be to the ^neral 

established Protestant churches to be propagation of Christianity m the 

world 1 

PelagianoB et Miuailienses tribus tomls com- I cannot help makinsr this eenenl 

vrenaa;" first printed at Louvain in lfl40. On x- o o 

tbiswork, which Leibnitz extolled as un ouvrage > Dr.Paley.who was generally better employed 

«rj^to»d,ttie author was employed twenty years, has provided for these unbelieving subscribers 

aurmg wmch he had read A%gv4titn throughout, some convenient excuses. See what Mr. Wake- 

*^i^?2'*S?,*°^*^*^®^'*^**'*^^®''«*^**'«» field justly caUed " a shvffiing chapter on sub- 

•^*![^*}lt^^'«^**"- ^^ ^^^' J^c*- ^^"s*- HI- scription to artidesof religion" in Paley'B M(nul 

PI}, 482, 493* ^Ai(o«opAf . 
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I reflection at the close of these three are called, are more particnlarly con- 

\ parts of my works, which relate to cemed; though, it wfll be seen, that, 

^ those gross corruptions of Christianity, even with respect to them, many Pro- 

which exist in their full force in all testant churches are far from being 

established Protestant churches. In blameless. 

what follows, the Catholics, as they 



PART IV. 

TBE HISTORY OF OPINIONS EELATING TO SAINTS AND 

ANGELS. 

THE INTRODUCTION. pie that could lead to it, in the Scrip- 

tures ; but it may be useful to trace 
The idolatry of the Christian church the causes and the progress of it, from 
began with the deification and proper the earliest ages of the Christian 
worship of Jesus Christ, but it was far church to the present time. And in 
from ending with it. For, from similar order to do it as distinctly as possible, 
causes, Christians were soon led to pay I shall divide the history of all the 
an undue respect to men of eminent time preceding the Beformation into 
worth and sanctity, which at length two periods ; the former extending to 
terminated in as proper a worship of t^© "dl of the Western empire, or a 
them, as that whicn the heathens nad little beyond the time of Austin, and 
paid to their heroes and demigods, the latter to the Beformation itself; 
addressing prayer to them, in the same and I shall abo consider separately 
manner as to the Supreme Being what relates to saints in general, to 
himself. The same undue veneration the Virgin Mary in particular, to 
led them also to a superstitious re- relics, and U> images. 
spect for their reUcs, the places where 

they had lived, their pictures and ""~~ 

imaces, and indeed everything that Q-prTTn'w t 

had Dome a near relation to them ; so BBUTION I. 

that at length, not only were those Pa£T I. 

persons whom they termed saints, the 

Ejects of their woiship, but also their ^^ ^™ ^^pect paid to saints m 
lefics and images; aid neither with ^^^^ tell the pall op the 
respect to the external forms, nor, as ^'^steek empike. 
far as we can perceive, their internal The foundation of all the 8ui)er8titiou8 
sentiments, were Christians to be at respect that was paid to dead men by 
eJl distinguished from those who bowed Christians, is to oe looked for in the 
down to wood and stone, in the times principles of the heathen philosophy, 
of Paganism. and the customs of the pt^an relimon. 

That this is a most horrid corrup- It was from the principles of pnilo- 
tion of genuine Christianity I shall sophy, and especially that of Plato, 
taJce for granted, there being no trace that Christians learned that the soul 
of any such practice, or of aajprind' was a thing distinct from the body. 
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and capable of existing in a separate the pbilosopbical opinions above men- 
conscious state when the body was tioned, which were brought into Chris- 
laid in the grave.^ They also thought tianity by those who before held them 
that it frequently hovered about the as philosophers, and which gradually 
place where the bodv had been interred, insinuatea themselves into the body of 
and was sensible of any attention that Christians in general, it might have 
was paid to it. continued not only a harmless, but an 

Christians, entertaining these no- useful custom, 
tions, began to consider Sieir dead as Christians meeting for the purpose 
still present with them, and members of devotion at those places, they would 
of their society, and consequently the naturally bless Qod for such examples 
objects of theur prayers, as they had of pietv and fortitude as the martyrs 
been before. We therefore soon find had exnibited, and excite one another 
that they prayed for the dead, as well to follow their examples. Indeed, 
as for the living, and that they made their very meeting together at those 
oblations in th^ name, as if % had places for that pnr^ was doing 
been alive, and had been capable of them so much honour, as could not 
doin^ it themselves. And afterwards, faQ, of itself, to make other persons 
looking upon some of them, and ambitious of being distinguishea in the 
especially their martyrs, as having no same manner after their deaths, 
want of their prayers, but as being in It was also an early custom among 
a state of peculiarly high favour with Christians to make offerings annually 
God, and having more immediate in the name of the deceased, especially 
access to him, it was natural for them the martyrs, as an acknowledgment, 
to pass in time, from praying /or them, that though they were dead, they con- 
to praying to them, first as interces- sidered them as still living, and mem- 
sors to God for them, and at length as bers of their respective churches. These 
capable of doing them important ser- offerings were usuallv made on the 
▼ices, without any application to the anniversary of their death. Cyprian 
Divine Being at all. The idolatrous says, that "if any person appomted 
respect paid to their remains, and to one of the clergy to be a tutor or cura- 
iheir images, was a thing that followed tor of his will, these offerings should 
of course. not be made for him."> So that, as 
The first step in this business was a they considered the dead as still be- 
eustom which cannot be said to have longing to their communion, they had, 
bc^n unnatural, but it shows how as we here find, a method of excom- 
much attention ought to be given municatin^ them even after death, 
to the beginnings of things. It was The begmning of this superstitious 
to meet at the tombs of the martyrs, respect for the martyrs seems to have 
not by way of devotion to them, but been at the death of Polycarp, and in 
because they thought that their devo- forty years afterwai*ds it had degene- 
tion to Grod ¥ras more sensibly excited rated mto this gross superstition. For 
n those places ; and few persons, per- Tertullian says, "We make oblations 
. naps, would have been aware of any for the dead, and for their martyrdom, 
ill consequence that couldhave followed on certain days yearly." ^ 
from it. Indeed, had it not been for Afterwards, this respect paid to 

martyrs and confessors, or those who, 

« To give my readers full latlsfactlon on this having been doomed to death,happened 




Grecian pUlosophy, and is shown to have been a miSCJUet to tne Cnurcn. JN Otiung was 
wiqc^ple mosthoetile to the system off revtlatian 

m erery stage of its progress. (P.) See [Butt's ' Opera, Spi$, p. 8. (P.) 

fkiMtl^,fv<«. HL pp. 884-4SI. » FlSie's HmiWion, 1718, p. 615. (P.) 
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esteemed more glorious than wHat they it was impossible to fix the dates of 
called the crovm of ma/ii;yrdom; and them except by conjecture ; andwepre- 
on the anniversary festivals, instituted sently find tliat advantage was taken 
to the honour of each martyr, their of tms circumstance to appoint their 
memories were celebrated with pane- celebration on those days which had 
gyrical orations. In their prisons they been appropriated to pagan festivals, 
were visited by Christians of all ranks, And as the Christians of that age in- 
proud to minister to them in the very troduced every mark of festivity on 
lowest offices, and to kiss their chains ; these occasions, that the Heathens had 
and if they happened to escape with beeaaccustomed to in their former wor- 
life from their torture, their authority ship, there was no change but in the 
was ever after most highly resi)ected object of it; so that the common people, 
in the decision of aU controversies, in finding the same entertainment at the 
absolving persons from the ordinary usual times and places, they were more 
discipline of the church, and restoring easily induced to forsake tneir old reli* 
them to communion on whatever terms gion, and to adopt the new one, which 
thev thought fit. so much resembled it, and especially in 

As it happened that some of these the very things which had kept them 
confessors were not mien of the best attached to the old one. This circum- 
moral character, at least became cor- stance would have growing weight in 
rupted, in consequence, perhai)s, of the the time of the Christian emperors, 
superstitious respect with which they when the Christian festivals becoming 
were everywhere received, Cyprian more popular, would be attended by 
makes heavy complaints of the relaxa- greater numbers, which would add 
tionof church discipline by this means, considerably to the entertainment. 
They were often exceedingly dissolute This was, indeed, the avowed design of 
themselves, and screened the vices of placing the festivals as they did ; and 
others. Gregory Thaumaturgus, wno lived in 

The respect paid to martyrs was the third century, is particularly com- 
gi*adually extended, in some degree, to mended by Gregory Kyssenus for thus 
others, who also were considered after changing the Pagan festivalsinto Chris- 
their deaths as those who had triumphed tian hoHdays, allowing the same carnal 
over the world, and were gone to receive indulgences, with a view to draw the 
the prize for which they had contended. Heathens to the religion of Christ, that 
In unitation of carrying in triumph the new religion mi^t appear the less 
those who won the prizes m the Grecian strange to them.^ 
games, Christians interred their dead As the Christians had been used to 
with singing of psalms and lighted meet,for the purpose of public worship, 
tapers. " Tell me," says Chrvsostom, at the tombs of the martyrs ; when the 
'* what mean the lamps lighted at fune- empire became Christian they some- 
rals P Is it not because we accompany times erected magnificent buildings on 
the dead, as so many magnanimous those places, and such churches were 
champions P What mean the hymns P said to be built to their honour, and 
Is it not because we glorify God, and were distinguished by their names, as 
render thanks to him, that he has al- they continue to be to this day ; and 
ready crowned the deceased, delivering when they had not the martyrs them- 
lum from all his toil and labour P "^ selves to bury there, at least they got 

As these festivals on the anniver- some of their relics. And when most 
saries of the martyrs were not in general of the churches were distinguished in 
use till long after the death of the most l^s manner, it was the custom to give 
eminent of t^m, and particularly of «U names to others merely in honour of 
the apostles and their contemporaries, partknalar saints, aagelt, ^. Thxa wo 
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have chTnob^ dedicated to St. Michael, The cnstom of having pictares in 
to Christ, ancl the Trinity. In this man- chnrches being once begnn, (which was 
ner, b^ degrees, each remarkable saint about the end of the fourth or the be- 
had his prc^r temple, jnst as the Hea- ginning of the fifth century, and gene- 
tiien ^^s and heroes had theirs. This rally by converts from Paganism), the 
practice was approved by the greatest more wealthy among the Christians 
men of that age; EnseWs, in effect, seem to have vied with each other, 
says, " "Why should we Christians not who should build and ornament their 
'shew the same- regard to our saints and churches in the most expensive man- 
martyrs that i^ Pagans paid to their ner, and nothing perhaps contributed 
heioes P"^ more to it than the example of this 

Paulinus. 
.; ■ It appears from Chrysostom, that 

SECTION I. pictures and images were to be seen in 

■ip the principal churches of his time, but 

J'abt II. this was m the East. In Italy, they 

OP PICT0BE8 AKD DCAGES IN CHTJBCHES. '''''ere but rare in the beginning of the 
--, •. . ■ v MX • 1 /. fift^ century; and a bishop of that 

TBiffi^beiny.nowbuiltmhonourof country, who had got his church 
partacular samts, bM especially the painted, thought proper to make an 
martyrs. It was ^tural to ornwuent apology for it, by saying, that the 
them with ptontogs and sculptures, people being amused with the pictures 
representing th^great exploits of such ^^^a haveless time for regaling them- 
eamts and mwtyrs; and this was a gelves.^ The origin of this custom was 
(Mrcumstance-tbat made the (^stian probably in Cappadocia, where Gregory 
churches stffl more hke the Heathen Sryggenus was bishop, the same who 
temples, which^were also adoiiied with commended Gregory Thaumaturgns for 
statues and pictures ; and this also contriving to make the Christian festi- 
would tend to draw the ignorant nrol- ^als resemble the Pagan ones, 
titude to the new worship, makmg the Though many churches in this age 
transition the easier. were adorned with the images of saints 

"Paulmp, a convert from PagaiiiMn, and martyrs, there do not appear to 
of senatonal rank, celebmted for his have been many of Christ. These are 
parte aad learmnff, and who died after- ggid to have been mtroduced by the 
wards bishcH) of Nola, m Italy, dis- Oappadocians ; and the first of these 
tmgni^ed hixnself m this way. He ^ere only symboHcal ones, being made 
"rebuatj m a splendid manner, his in the form of a lamb. One of this 
episcopal church, dedicated to Fehx kind Epiphanius found in the year 389. 
tU McMTtyn <?n whose porticoes were and he was so provoked at it, that he 
Minted the nvrades oTMoses and of tore it. It was not till the council of 
Christ, toffether With the acts of Fehx Constantinople, called In Trullo, held 
aud the other martyrs, whose rehcs were go late as the year 707, that pictures of 
there deposited. This, he says, " m Christ were ordered to be drawn in the 
one of his poems^.t.was done with a form of men.^ 

design to dmw the rude multitude, ha- ' 

l)itnated to the profane rites of Pagan* 

ism. to a knowledge and good opinion SECTION I. 

of the Christian doctrine ; by learning Pailt III. 

from these pictures, what they were not qf the vbnebation for relics. 

. Jortin. UL p. M. (P.) Obmbana in Tery early ages enter- 

> Middleton'B Utter from Itome, p. 242. IP,) * Sueur, A. D. 401. (P.) 
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tained for martyrs, we are not surprised The bodies of many of the martyrs 

that they should pay a superstitious having been buried in obscure places, 

respect to their relics ; but we do not and exposed, when the persecution 

find any account of their collecting ceased tnej were brought to Hght, and 

thingsofthis kind in the first or second decently interred. GSius began the 

century. Neither Trypho, Celsus, nor translation of relics^ which was after- 

any of those who wrote against Chris- wards performed with great ceremony 

tianity at first, make this objection to and devotion ; the possession of them 

it; but Julian and Eunapius reproached being esteemed the most valuable of 

the Christians with it very severely. It treasures, not less than the bones of 

was, indeed, about the time that the some of the heroes of antiquity, or 

empire became Christian, that the re- particular images of some of their gods, 

82)ect for relics began to make much which had likewise been carried from 

progress. When Palestine was jpurged place to place with great solemnity, and 

from idols, many persons visited it, and probabl]^ afforded a pattern for this 

especially the tomb of our Saviour, out translation of Christian relics. In 359, 

of pious curiosity; and holy eoHh, as Constantius caused the bodies of St. 

it was called, from Jerusalem, was much Andrew and St. Luke to be taken out 

valued in the time of Austin. of their sepulchres, and carried with 

This respect for relics was much for- great pomp to Constantinople, to the 
warded by the eloquence of preachers, temple of the twelve aposues, which 
and by no x>crson more than Chrysos- was a church that had been built to 
tom. '* I esteem the city of Eome,*' their honour by Constantine. This is 
says he, "not because of the pillars of the first example of the translation of 
marble, but because of the pillars of the bodies of saints into churches; 
the church therein, the bodies of St. and the custom being once beg^un, was 
Peter and St. Paul. Who can now afterwards carried to the greatest ex- 
afford me the favour of being stretched cess.^ 

out on the body of St. Pam, of being But the translation of the relics of 
nailed to his sepulchre, of beholding the martyr Stephen, in the time of 
the dust of that body which bore the Austin, was one of the most remark- 
marks of the Lord Jesus, and that able things of this kind in that age, 
mouth by which Christ himself spake P and the account of it is given by Austin 
I long to see the sepulchre wherein is himself. These bones of St. Stephen, 
enclosed that armour of righteousness, after they had lain buried and unsown 
that armour of light, those members for near four centuries, were said to 
which still live, and which were dead have been discovered*by Gamaliel, un- 
whilst living. I long to see those chains, der whom St. Paul had studied, to one 
those bonds,'* &o^ Lucianus, a priest ; and being found 

It appears that about the year 386, by his direction, they were removed 

the piety of many persons consisted with great solemniiy, and, as was pre- 

chieny in carrying and keeping bones tended, with many miracles, into Jeru- 

and relics, and that manv persons, who salem. The fame of these relics was 

traded in them, abused the credulity of soon spread through the Christian 

the people. A law was made by Tneo- world, and many little portions of them 

dosins to prevent this, but it had little were brought away by pilgrims, to en- 

effect. Among other methods by which rich the churches of their own countries, 

they gained credit for their relics, it was And wherever any relics were depo- 

usual in this age to pretend that revo- sited, an oratory or chapel was always 

hitions were made to persons, to inform built over them, and this was called a 

them where thev should discover the memorial of that martyr whose relics 

bones of particular martyrs. it contained. Several relics of St. 

1 In£ph.irom.viil.Opon,Z.p.i07t. (P.) ' Sueur, A. D. 359. (P. 
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Stephen havmg been brouglit by diffe- saints and martyrs, and also to their 

rent persons into Africa, as many me- images and relics, I shall show by what 

morials of him were erected in different steps these saints and martyrs became 

places, of which three were particularly the objects of their proper devotion. 

ramons, and one of them was at Hippo, But before Christians prayed to their 1 

where Austin himself was bishop. In dead saints, they used to 'prekjfor them ; 

all these places, illustrious miracles and the foundation of both tnese prac- 

were said to be wrought continually, tices was the doctrine of a soul, as a 

For, long before this time, miracles substance distinct from the body, and 

had been said to be wrought by saints, capable of thinking and acting without 

living and dead. it, which was borrowed from Pagan 

These abuses did not advance to this philosophy, 

height without opposition, though the Most of the fathers were particu- 

only person that distinguished mmself larly addicted to the doctrine of Plato, 

greatly by his remonstrances on this who taught that the souls of the dead, 

subject, in this age, was Vigilantius, after quitting their bodies, have in- 

a priest of Barcelona. He saw that fluence in the affairs of men, and take 

this superstitious respect for the saints, care of them. Eusebius approved of 

as they were called, their images and the opinion, and endeavoured to con- 

their relics, was introducing Paganism firm it. Theodoret also, in his sermon 

into the Christian church, and he wrote on the mart3rTS, tells the Pagans that 

against it with great earnestness, it was the opioion of Plato, in order 

"we see," says he, "in effect, a Pagan to show that Christians have reason 

lite introduced into our churches under to think the same thing of their mar- 

the pretext of religion, when heaps of tyrs.' 

wax candles are lighted up in clear Till the middle of the fourth century 
sunshine, and people everywhere kiss- it was the general belief that the abode 
ing and adoring, 1 know not what, of the souls of the faithful was in sub- 
contemptible dust, preserved in aHttle terraneous places, or at least here be- 
vessel, and wrapt up in precious linen, low, near the earth ; but towards the 
These men do great honour truly to end of this century they were supposed 
the blessed martvrs, by lighting up bv some to be above, but not in the 
paltiy candles to those whom the Lamb, place where they could enjoy the beatific 
in iho midst of the throne, illuminates vision of God. From the former opinion 
with all ttie lustre of his majesty." came the custom of praying for the 
St. Jerome, who answers him, does not dead, which began so early as the be- 
deny the practice, nor its being bor- ginning of the third century; the ob- 
Towed from the Pagans, but defends jects of these prayers being their quiet 
it " That," says he, " was once done repose in their present situation, and 
to idols, and was then to be detested, a speedy and happy resurrection. They 
but this is done to the martyrs, and is even prayed for the Yirgin Mary ; and 
therefore to be received.*'* there are also instances of their pray- 
ing for the damned, in order to lessen 
their torments. 
SECTION I. It was not very soon a general or 
-_. fixed opinion, that the souls of the dead 
Pakt iV. ^gjg in places where tiiey could hear 
OP WOBSHip PAID TO SAINTS AND and attend to what was passing among 
ANGELS. the living. But thinking more highly 
Haying shown the general progress of of martyrs than of other persons, it 
the respect paid by Christians to their 'was soon ims^ned that their state 
1 Middieton's Letter from Rome, p. 240. (P.) ^iter death might be better than that 
Works, pp. 127, 128. » Sueur, A. D. 407. (P.) 
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of others. For, while the rest of the them."' In another place he supposes 
dead were supposed to be confined in that the martyrs may assist the living. 
Hades, which was a subterraneous because they attend where their monu- 
place, waiting for the resurrection of ments are. Basil, however, in hfe 
their bodies, they thought that the homily on the forty martyrs, supposes 
martyrs were admitted to the imme- that they were present in the temples 
diate presence of God, and to a state and joined in the prayers of the faith- 
of favour and power with him. In- fed, but he does not say that the faith- 
deed, so early as the middle of the third ful should pray to them.* 
century, when many went to solicit One of the first instances of direct 
the prayers of those who were prisoners invocation of the dead is that of 
doomed to death, they woida request Theodosius the Younger, who, casting 
that, after their death, they would be his eyes upon the coffin of Ohrysostom, 
mindM of the living ; and some are asked pardon of him for Arcadius his 
even said to have agreed 'Vnth one father,andEudoxiahis mother, because 
another, that whichever of them should he considered that saint as more par- 
die first, he should use his interest in ticularly present there than elsewhere, 
favour of iJbe survivor.^ But at that time they did not invoke 

So far, however, was it from being the saints in general, as the apostles, 
usual to pray to saints in the third &c., but only those at whose tombs 
century, that Origen says, they were they attended ; and there are but few 
not to pray to any derived hemq {ovbevi examples of invoking the Yirgin Mary 
T»v y€¥VfjT»if), not even to Ohnst him- till far in the fifth century, 
self, but to God thie Father of all.^ Austin is the first who takes notice 

Prayer to the dead began with the that praying for the martyrs, which 
martyrS) as well as prayers for the had long been the custom of Christians, 
dead, but not till near the end of the did not agree with the invocatidn of 
fourth century, when it was imagined them, which began to cain ^ound in 
that they might hear those who in- his time. He says, iSiat it ininres 
voked them near the place of their in- the martyrs to pray to God for them, 
terment. But it appears by the Con- and that when the church mentions 
stitutions, and several of the writings them in her prayers, it is not to praj 
of that time, that the public offices for them, but to be helped by their , 
were yet preserved pure. In the fifth prayers. Yet, in all the genuine writ- 
centtiry tney prayed to God to hear mgs of Austin, it does not appear that 
the intercessions of the saints and he ever directly invoked the saints, 
martyrs in their behalf; but there is except by 'way of apostrophe, as an 
a great difference between this and orator, or in a simple wish that the 
praying to the saints themselves, as saint would pray for him. Also pray*- 
if they could hear and help the living ; ing for the dead in general, and even 
and wnen the custom of invoking them for the apostles and martyrs, continued, 
was introduced, many had doubts on and was not abolished but by the fall 
the subject, and therefore to their in- establishment of the invocation of 
vocations of them added, "if they them. Gregory the First, who con- 
were present^ and had any influence tributed most to it, in the l^eginning 
in things below," &c. ^ of the seventh century, supposed some 

Austm himself was much perplexed of the saints toenjoy the beatific vision 

about this ; and in one place says, of God, though most persons still be- 

" It is true the saints do not themselves lieved that not even the martyrs wotdd 

hear what passes below, but they hear be admitted to that vision before the 

of it by others, who die and go to . ^ . ^ ^ 

° ^ De Cura pro Mortuit, 0. xir. Opera, IV. 

' History of Ancient Ceremonies, p. 20, (P.) p. 890. (P.) 

Wliitby oa JoliaxviL 2. (P.) 4 Opera, I. p. 059. (P.) 
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resnrrection ; and Hngli de Yictor, so into the image the propitious presence 
late as 1130, says, tnat many still of the saint, or celestial being, whom it 
doubt whether the saints hear the represented ; the very notion which had 
pn^ers of those who invoke them, prevailed with respect to the statues of 
ajia that it is a question difficult to Jupiter and Mercury, &c. 
decide.^ This excessive veneration for the 

It appears that Austin was very dead, and for their relics, was greatly 
sensible of the growing superstition of promoted by the elocjuent preachers or 
his time, and said, with apparent dis- dedaimers of those times. Athanasius, 
approbation, ''I know there are some Gregory Nazianzen, and Chrysostom, 
who adore sepulchres and paintings." ^ distinguished themselves in this way. 
But this does not imply a direct mvo- The last of these writers, celebrating 
cation of -tiiem. Paulinus of Nola, his the acts of the martyr Babylas, bishop 
contemporary, went every year to of Antioch, says, **The Gentiles will 
Borne, to show his respect to the tombs laugh to hear me talk of the acts of 
of the martyrs, because, as he said, he persons dead and buried, and consumed 
had great confidence in their interoes- to dust ; but they are not to imaguie 
fdon ; and about the year 337, Gonstan- that the bodies of martyrs, like to those 
tine built a magnificent church in ho- of common men, are left destitute of 
nour of the twdve apostles, intendinc^ all active force and energy; since a 
to be buried there, that after his death greater power than that of uie human 
he might partake, of the pravers that soul is superadded to them, the power 
would be made there in their honour. ^ of the Holy Spirit ; . which, by working 
But neither does this imply a direct miracles in them, demonstrates the 
invocation of them. In the ancient truth of the resurrection.** * 
litanies all the invocations of our Sav- To see to what excess this supersti- 
iour ended with these words, Lord h(we tious worship of the dead was carried, 
mercy upon us (Kvpu cXeuroy), repeated in the period of which I am now treat- 
many times ; but the litanies of the ing, I shall recite at length, from Dr. 
saints consisted of nothing more than Middleton, a passage of Theodoret, one 
an euumerationof their titles, to which, of the Greek fathers, which shows us, 
but in later times, they added the words as he says, the state of Christianity in 
orapro nobis. Examples of the former the fifth century : " The temples of our 
may be seen in Basil and Chrysostom.* martyrs," says this father, "are shining 

im tiie fifth century no opposition and conspicuous, eminent for their 
was made to the invocation of saints, grandeur and the variety of their or- 
The common opinion then was, that naments, and displacing far and wide 
their souls were not so entirely confined the splendour of their beauty. These 
to the celestial mansions, but that they we visit, not once, or twice, or five 
visited mortals^ and travelled through times in the year, but frequently ofier 
various countries ; though it was still up hymns, each day, to the Lord of 
thought that they more especially fre- them. In health we beg the continu- 
quented the places where their bodies ance of it : in sickness the removal of 
were interred. Also, the images of the it. The childless beg children;... and 
saints were by this time honoured with when these blessings are obtained, we 
particular worship in several places, beg the secure enjoyment of them, 
and it was imaffined by many, that When we undertake any journey, we 
this worship, or tne forms of consecra- beg them to be our companions and 
tion, which were soon introduced, drew guides in it ; and when we return safe, 

* S r A D 407 rp ■> ^® P^^ them our thanks. And that 

a D? itfS^ft^ Jscciesia, L. i. c. xxxiv. Opera, I. those who pray with faith and sincerity 

p. 774.(P.) 
s Siienr, A. D. 337. (P.) ' Middleton's Inquizy, p. 152. (P.) Works, I. 

« Ibid. A. D. 468. (P.) p. 123. 
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obtain wliat they ask, is manifestly themselves at pleasure, so as to be 

testified by the number of offerings present everywhere to the prayers of 

"which are made to them, in conse- their votaries. That the sepulchres of 

quence of the benefits received. For the martyrs ought not to be wor- 

some offer the figures of eyes, some of shipped, nor their fasts and vigils to 

feet, some of hands, made either of gold be obsei'ved." And lastly, "that the 

or of silver, which the Lord accepts, signs and wonders said to be wrought 

though but of little value, measuring by their reUcs, and at their sepulchres, 

the gift by the faculties of the giver, served to no good end or purpose of 

But all these are the evident proofs religion." 

of the cures of as many distempers ; " These were the sacrilegious tenets^ 
beinff placed there as monuments of as Jerome calls them, which he could 
the fact, by those who have been made not hear with patience, or without the 
whole. The same monuments Hke^vise utmost ^ef, and for which he declared 
proclaim the power of the dead ; whose Vigilantms to be * a most detestable 
power also demonstrates their God to heretic, venting his foul-mouthed bias- 
be the true God." ^ phemies against the reHcs of the mar* 

But we shall perhaps form a still tyrs, which were daily working signs 

clearer idea of the firm possession that and wonders.* He bids him *go into 

these superstitions had obtained in the the churches of those martyrs, and he 

minds of the generality of Christians, would be cleansed from the evil spirit 

when we consider what Httle respect which possessed him, and feel himself 

the manly sense of Yigilantius, who set burnt, not by those wax candles, which 

himself to opijose the progress of these so much offended him, but by invisible 

corrupt practices, procured him from fiames, which would force that demon 

Jerome, the most learned writer of his who talked within him, to confess him- 

age. Unhappily we have nothing from self to be the same who had personated 

^^gilantius, but what his opponent a Mercury, perhaps a Bacchus, or 

himself has given us from him, in his some other of their gods among the 

answer. But even this is abundantly Heathens.' At which wild rate," says 

sufficient to satisfy us with respect to Dr. Middleton, "this good father raves 

the good sense of the one, and the on, through several pages, in a strain 

bigoted violence of the other, together much more fiirious than the most big- 

with the character of the age in which oted Papist would use at this day in 

they lived. defence of the same rites." ' All the 

Yigilantius maintained, as the arti- modem ecclesiastical historians give 
cles are enumerated by Middleton, "that the same account of this Yigilantius. • 
the honours paid to the rotten bones I must not conclude the history of 
and dust of the saints and martyrs, this period without observing that 
by. . . . lodging them in their churches, some undue respect was paid to angels, 
and lightmg up wax candles before who were beHeved to transact mucn of 
them, after the manner of the Heathens, the business of this world, by corn- 
were the ensigns of idolatry. That mission from God. This arose from 
the celibacy of the clergy was a heresy, the opinions of the Gnostics, and is 
and their vows of chastity the sem- alluded to by the apostle Paul, who 
inary of lewdness. That to pray for says, that some through a voluntary 
the dead, or to desire the prayers of humiUty worshipped angels, being 
the dead, was superstitious; and that vainhf puffed u^ vn their fieshly minds, 
the souls of the departed saints and Col. ii. 18. 

martyrs were at rest in some particular It seems probable that some undue 
place, whence they could not remove 

« Ibid. p. 131, &o. (P.) Work8,I.pp.lxxxlx.xc. 
1 Introductory DJbcouwo, p. 08. (P.) Works, » See Mosheim, I. pp. 892^ 893. (P.) Cent. v. 
I. rp. xlvii. xlvUi. Pt. ii. Ch. Jii. Se«t xiv. 
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respect was paid to angels, as well as satisfaction witH respect to what be 
to Christ and the Holy Spirit, in the intended to do. And again, when she 
time of Justin Martyr, for he says, and some others of his relations were en- 
** him (God) and the Son that came deavouring to make their way through 
from him, and the host of other good a crowd, in order to speak to him, and 
angels, who accompany and resemble he was told of it, he repHed, Who is 
him, together with the prophetic spirit, my mother, and who are my brethren f 
we adore and worship, in word and He that does the will of God, the samie 
truth honouring them." ^ With this is my brother, and sister-, and mother, 
writer, however, and the Christians of In the book of Acts her name is but 
Ms time, it is not probable that this once mentioned, as one of those who 
respect for angels amounted to praying were assembled with tbe apostles after 
to them. For we find that praying to the ascension of Jesus, Acts i. 14, so 
angels, which had been practised in that wbere or how she lived, or died, 
Pmygia and Pisidia, was forbidden as we have no knowledge at all. On how 
idolatrous by the Council of Laodicea. narrow a foundation does tho excessive 
in 364. veneration that was afterwards paid to 

«__«« the blessed Virgin, as she is now called, 

rest! 
SECTION I, ^^^ ^^^^ mention that we find of any 

particular respect paid to the Yirgin 

Paet Y. Mary, was in the time of Epiphanius, 

OP THE BESPECT PAID TO THE VIRGIN ^^^u some women used to offer to her 

MABY, IN THIS PERIOD. ^?^^« ^^^^t^ COlhjrtdeS, W whlch 

' ^ they got the name of Colljrndians ; 

Ab our Saviour became the object of and as men had no concern in it, ex- 
worship before any other man, so his cept by permitting their wives to do it, 
mother soon began to be considered it is called by this writer a 7iere«i/ o/^/te 
with a singular respect, and at length women. He himself greatly disapproved 
Bhe engrossed so much of the devotion of it, and wrote against it. This may 
of the Christian world, that I shall be thought extraordinanr, since obla- 
make a separate article of it, in each tions at the tombs of the dead were 
period of this part of my work. very common in this age. But as it 

It is remarkable that, excepting what was not known where the Virgin Mary 
was said to Mary by the angel, hence- was interred, the offering of eakes to 
Jorth aU generations shall call thee ]ier was a new step in the worship of 
blessed, no particular compliment is the dead, and was therefore more par- 
paid to her in all the historjr of the ticularly noticed. It is j)lain, however, 
evangelists. She is only mentioned as from his account of this affair, that 
a pious woman, among several others, prayers were then offered to tbe Virgin 
and was committed to the care of John Mary, and by some of the orthodox, as 
by our Lord, as he hung upon the they were called, though he himself 
cross. Kay, several expressions of our rejected ^e thought of it with indig- 
Lord, though not really disrespectful, nation. 

jet show that, in his character of a In a piece of Athanasius, entitled 
teacher sent from God, he considered J)e Sanctissima Deipa/ra, we find a 
ber Cfolj as any other person or dis- long address to the Virgin, but it 
ciple. ^ ^ seems to have been a piece of oratory, 

When she applied to him about the and we can hardly infer from it that 

&ilure of wine, at the marriage feast it was his custom to address his devo- 

in Cana, he replied. Woman, what hast tions to her. In it he says, " Hear, O 

thou to do with me? and gave her no daughter of David, and of Abraham; 

I Ap9U I. Edit. Thirlby, p. 11. (P,) incline thine ear to our prayers, and 
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forget not tbj^ t>6opleV" and again, was started, tlie veneration for the 
** Intercede for ns, lady, mistress. Virgin Mary was so great, that doubts 
qneen, and mother of God." * were entertained whether she might 

The first who was particularly no- not have been exempt from it, as well 
ticed, as introducing this worship of as her son. Austin maintained that 
the Virgin, is Peter Gnapheus, bishop no person ever lived without sin except 
of Antioch, in the fifth century, who the Virgin Mary, concerning whom he, 
appoijifc^d her name to be called npon however, only says he, will not hold 
in tha prayers of the church. This any controversy, for the honour that 
devotion, however, seems to have taken we owe to our Saviour.' 
its rise towards the end of the fourth After the deification and worship of 
century, and in Arabia, where we read Christ, it was natural that the rank of 
of a controversy respecting her; some his mother should rise in some propor- 
maintaining, that, afber she was de- tion to it. Accordingly we find, uiat 
livered erf Jesus, she lived with her after Christ was considered as God, it 
husband Joseph as his wife. This was became customary to give Mary the 
violently opposed by others, who, run- title of mother of God {deoroKos), This, 
ningintothe other extreme, worshipped however, was not done, at least gene- 
her " as a goddess, and judged it neces- rally, till after the Council of Chalcedon 
sary to appease her anger, and seek in 451. This title of mother of God 
her favour by libations, sacrifices, the happened to be a favourite term with 
oblations of cakes (collyridcB), and such ApoUinaris and his followers, and in 
like servicesi" as Epiphanius cen- consequence of this, perhaps, it was, 
Bured.* ^ that JTestorius violently opposed this 

To persons much acquainted with innovation, thinking it sufficient that 
ecclesiastical history, nothing of this Mary should be cdled the rnother of 
kind wiU a|)pear extraordinary. Other- Christ 

wise we might be surprised how it This opposition, however, operated 
should ever have been considered as a as in many other cases, viz. to increase 
thinff of any consequence, whether the the evil; and in the third council of 
mother of Christ nad any commerce Ephesus, in which Nestorius was con- 
with her husband or not. The pre- demned, it was decreed that Mary 
sumption is,that, as they lived together, should be called the mother of God. 
at least after the birth of Jesns, she From this time she was honoured more 
had. However, the respect paid to than ever ; but still she had not the 
vvrgmity in that age was so great, that titles that were given her afterwards of 
it was ttiought to derogate from her qneerv of hea/ven, mistress of the world, 
virtue and honour, to suppose that she goddess, Tueddatrix, gate of paradise, 
ever had any commerce with man; ^c. 
and therefore, without any proper 

evidence in the case, it was presumed — — - 

that she must have continued a virgin ; 

and to maintain the contrary was even SECTION IL 

deemed heretical. In the Council of 

Capua, in 389, Bonosus, a bishop in Part I. 

Macedoiua, was condemned for main- ^ ^ ^^ ^^^^^^^ 

taomng that Mary, the mother of ^^ ^^^^ mformation. 

Jesus, was not always a vu-gin; follow- ' 

ing, it is said, the heresy of Paulinus. Till the beginning of the fifth century 

When the doctrine of original sin prayers to saints were only occasional, 

» Opera, I. p. 1041. (P.) s,s at the place of their interment, or 

3 JSceres. bczviii. ixzix. pp. 1003, 1057. Ho- 
aheim, I. p. 851. CP.\ Cent. iv. Pt. il. Ch. v. » De Natura et Gratia, C. xxxvi Op. VII. 
Beet. XXV. p. 747. (P.) 
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(Cm the axmiversai]^ of their death, &c., everything that thwr possibly could in 
because at that Ume it was generally the ancient forms of worship, changing 
supposed that their souls were hovering only the objects of them, 
about that place, and there, also, was About the eleventh century this was 
. the scene of all the miracles that were done without disguise, and though 
.originally ascribed to them. But when -vmagea were not common, and we read 
it came to be a general persuasion, that of no etatues in Clmstian churches at 
the sonls: of the martyrs, and other that time/ yet, in other respects, the 
persons of eminent sanctity, were ad- - worship of the saints was modelled ac- 
mitted to the . immediate presence of cording to the religious services which 
God, and w^re capable of a general in- had been paid to the heathen gods, 
spection of the affairs^ of the world. Some time afterwards we £nd that 
prayers to them, were no longer con- -Christians had the same temples, the 
nned to the place, of their interment, same altars, and often the same images 
•or to the chapels and churches erected with the Pagans, only giving them new 
over them. names. Dr. Middleton was shown " an 
: It was now imagined. that the souls antique statue of a young Bacchus,'* 
,of these illustrious dead could hear the which was " worshipped under the title 
prayers that were addressed to them in of a female saint."^ 
aQ places and at all times. For, as for * ^' The noblest heathen temple now 
the great difficulty of a human being remaimng in the world is the Pantheon 
(whose faculties are of course limited) or Biotunda" at Eome, "which, as the 
being capable of knowing what passes inscription over the portico ^ informs 
in' more than one place at a time, they us, ha/ving been impiously dedicated of 
seem not to have, considered it. Or old by Agrippa to Jove, and all the 
they might suppose the power of an gods, was piously reconsecrated by 
nnembodied spirit^ not now confined to Pope Boniface I v . (a.d. 607) to the 
any particular corporeal system, to be blessed Virgin and all the saints. With 
inoapaHa o£ any umitation. Or they this single alteration," says Dr. Middle- 
might- suppose that God had endued ton, ''it serves as exactly for all the 
thmn with faculties of which they were purposes of the popishf as it did for 
•not naturallj capable before. Certain, the pagcm worship, for which it was 
'however, it is, that in the middle ages, built. For as in the old temple every 
tibe common people addressed their one might find the god of his country, 
•pn^era to, dead men with as little ap- and address himself to that deity 
prehension of their not being heard by whose religion he was most devoted to, 
them, as if thoy had been praying to so it is the same thing now. Every 
the Divine Being himself. one chooses the patron whom he likes 
infactythe Christian saints succeeded, best; and one may see here different 
in all respects, to the honours which services going on at the same time at 
had been paid to the pagan deities; different altars, with distinct congre- 
almost all of whom had been supposed gations around them, just as the in- 
to have been men whose extraordinary clinations of the people lead them to 
merit had exalted them to the rank the worship of this or that particular 
and power of gods, after their death, saint." ^ 

This analogy between the two religions As menare greatly influenced by tiotjw^, 

made the transition very easy to the , t ** * t> ,«« /dx «r i, ttt 

, n r J.X. t ^^ \. ji XX. i Letter from Rome, p, 160. (P.) Works, III. 

bulk of the common people ; and the p. 34. 

leading men among the Christians per- ^ " Pantheon, &c. Ab Agrippa AugustiGenero 

ceiving this and being themselves not i^*"/-'. ^S^"Se?p±^n."8f cK 

averse to the ceremomes and pomp of Martyribus Pie Dicatura," &c. ibid. See also 

ttie ancient idolatry, contrived to make ^«^Ti^*^^,'^^i\^^^>^'^}^',„, ™. , ttt 

A-L X 'i* A'li • 1, ^ ^^ : 8 Middleton's Letter p. 161. IP.) Works, III. 

the transition still easier, by pi eservmg pp. 84, 85. 
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it was eyen contrived that the name of ing in the present churches as in the 
the new divinity should as much as former temples, incense is always smok- 
possible resemble the old one. Thus ing, many of the images are daubed 
the saint Apollinaris was made to sue- with red ochre, as those of the heathen 
ceed the god Apollo, and St. MoHina gods often were, their faces are black 
the god Mars. It was farther con- with the smoke of candles and incense, 
trived that, in some cases, the same people are continually on their knees, 
business should continue to be done or prostrate before them ; and, accord- 
in the same place, by substituting for ing to the accounts of all travellers, 
the heathen god a Christian saint of the prayers that are addressed to them 
& similar character, and distinguished are of the same nature, and urged 
for the same virtues. Thus, there being with the same indecent importunity. 
A temple at Bome in which sickly in- They are also followed by the same 
fants had been usually presented for marks of resentment, if their requests 
the cure of their disorders, they found be not granted, as if they hoped to 
-a Christian saint who had been famous get by foul means what they could not 
for the same attention to children ; and obtain by fair. Mr. Byron informs us 
•consecrating the same temple to him, that, being in danger of shipwreck, a 
the very same practices are now con- Jesuit who was on board brought out 
tinned as in the times of Heathenism.** an image of some saint, which he 

Farther, as it had been customary to desired might be hung up in the mizen 

hang up in the heathen temples, par- shrouds ; and this being done, he kept 

ticularly those of ^sculapius, pictures threatening it, that if they had not a 

of scenes in which persons had sup- breeze of wind soon he would throw 

posed thej had been relieved by the it into the sea. A breeze springing 

interposition of their gods, and espe- up, he carried back the image witn an 

cially of limbs that had been diseased, air of great triumph.' 

And were afterwards cured, &c., the As flie Heathens had gods of par- 

€ame custom, as I have hinted already, ticular countries, so the Christians of 

was very early introduced into the these ages imagined that one saint 

Christian churches ; and in later ages, gave particular attention to the afiPairs 

I doubt not, these exhibitions were of one country, and another saint to 

more numerous than they had ever those of another. Thus, St. G^orgre 

been in the times of Heathenism. was considered as the patron of Eng- 

Dr. Middleton, who observed the land, St. Denis of France, St. Janu- 

present popish worship with this view, anus of Naples, <fec. 

mentions other points of resemblance. In all countries different saints were 

so numerous, and so little varied, that supposed to attend to different things, 

he says he could have imagined him- each having his proper province. Thus, 

self present in the ancient heathen St. George is invoked in battle, St. 

temples ; and he is confident that a ., •. . ^v -ri-*,^i.^v 

^j™v.i^ 1 ^— i^j^^ r xv-v • X rupted succession, from the priesta of olcL to the 

considerable knowledge ot the ancient priests of nw Rome; whilst each of them readily 

heathen ritual might be learned from explained and called to my mind some passage 

them.' CandleB are continuaUy bum- eL*dtSi'Sedr« S,SSL?ta "SS'i^^S 

and manner, and in the same place, where I now 

, saw it executed before my eyes : so that as oft 

> Middleton s Letter, p. 167. (P. ) Works, III. as I was present at any religious exercise in their 

pp. 88, 89. churohes, it was more natural to fancy myself 

8 •• Nothing, I found, concurred so much with looking on, at some solemn act of idolatry in oU 

my original intention of conversing with the Rome, than assisting at a worship instituted on 

ancients, or so much helped my imagination, to the principles and formed upon the plan of 

fancy myself wandering about in old heathen Christianity." Middleton's Letter, Works, III. 

Rome, as to observe and attend to their religious pp. 68, 69. See also the Strictures of Warburton, 

worship; all whose ceremonies appeared Plainly ^v. leg. Pt. i. (Works, Svo. IV. p. 12«), and 

to have been copied from tiie rituals of pr&aitlve Middleton's Pottienpt, Works, IIL p. ISO. 

Tagwtiimi m if banded down, by an uninter- s Vuyage, p. 207. (P.) 
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Margaret in cliildbearing, St. Gene' decree of the senate to deified men, 

yihye for rain, and St. Nicholas, or St. was now adopted by the Christians, 

Anthony, by seamen, &c, and given to their canonized saints. 

Also, as with the Heathens, the same The conseqnence of a regular canoniza- 

god was thonght to be worshipped to tion was, that the name of the saint 

more advantage in one place than was inserted in the calendar in red 

another, this was imagined to be the letters ; he might then be publicly 

case wilii respect to the new divinities, invoked and prayed to, churches and 

For, as there was a Jupiter Ammon, a altars might be dedicated to him, 

Jupiter Olympius, and a Jupiter Oapi- masses might be said in his honour, 

tohnus, so the Papists have one Virgin holidays miffht be kept in his name, 

Mary of Loretto, another of Mont- his image also might be set up and 

serrat, &c. And though there be a prayed to, and his rehcs might be 

church dedicated to the Virgin in a reverently laid up and worshipped, 

town where a person lives, yet he will Considering who they were that 

often think it worth his while to make directed this business of canonization, 

a pilgrimage of some hundreds of and what kind of merit weighed most 

miles to worship the same virgin in with them, it is no wonder that many 

some other place, which she is sup- of these canonized persons were such 

posed to honour with more particular as had little title to the appellation of 

attention, and to have distmguished saints. They were generally miserable 

by more miracles, &c. enthusiasts, some of them martyrs to 

So many persons had acquired the their own austerities, and sometimes 

reputation oT samts in the ninth cen- men who had distinguished themselves 

tuiy, that the ecclesiastical councils bynothing but their zeal for what was 

found it necessary to decree that no inka.gmed to he the rights of the church, 

person should be considered as a saint, and their opposition to the temporal 

till a bishop in the province had pro- princes of their times; such as Thomas 

noonoed him worthy of that honour; a Becket of this country, 

and the consent of the Pope was like- As many of the persons to whom 

wise generally thought expedient, if divine honours are paid in catholic 

not necessary. No saint, however, countries began to be distinguished in 

was created W the authority of any this manner before there were any 

)pe before TJaalric, bishop of Augs- regular canonizations, and in times of 
fh, received that honour from John great ignorance, we are not surprised, 
. in the tenth century ; though though we cannot help being amused, 
others say it was Savibert who was at the gross mistakes that were some- 
first canonized by Leo III. after his times made in this serious business; 
life and pretensions had been regularly several of the names, the most dis- 
examinea.^ At leDgth, Alexander IIL, tinguished by the honours that are 
in the twelfth century, asserted the paid to them, being those of persons 
sole right of canonization, to the Pope, altogether ima^ma/ry, so that the 

This business of ca/nonizaUon was object of their worship never had any 

also copied from Paganism, the senate existence. Such is St,^ Ursula and 

of Borne having taken upon it to pro- the eleven thousand virgins. This 

nounce what persons should be deified, woman is said to have been a native of 

and having decreed that honour to Cornwall, who with her virgins tra- 

several of their emperors, to whom veiled to Bome, and in their return 

temples were consequently erected, and through Germany, accompanied by 

worship regularly paid. Also the title Pope Cyriacus, suffered martyrdom at 

of IHrtw, which had been given by the Cologne. Baronius himself says, there 

1 Mosfaeim, H. «. 219. (P.) Cent. x. Pt. iL never was any pope of that name. 

Ch. UL Boat, iv. Basnage, Hittaire, II. p. 601. in tniS Class also we must put the 
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seven $leeper$, who are said to have Besides paiticnlar fesir^als fotpar- 

Hlcpt in a cave from the time of Decias ticalar samts, the Papists hare a 

to that of ThcodosiuB, or, as they festival for the oommemoration of aU 

reckon it, 162 years ; and who, to the samts in general, lest, as we may snp- 

confntation of some who denied the pose, any shotild hare been omitted in 

rcsarrection, awakened afber that their calendar. This was intrbdaced 

interval, and looked as fresh as ever, by Gregory IV. 

No better claim has 8t Oeorge, the These new objects of worship pre- 

patron of this conntry, or St Ckristo^ sently engrossed almost all the devo- 

pher, who is said to have been twelve tion of the vulgar, who think they may 

feet, or twelve cubits high, and to have make more free with these inferior 

caiTied onr Saviour over an arm of the divinities than they can with the 

sea upon his back. From the words Supreme Being ; so that the name of 

Vera Icon, or the true ima^fe, meaning the true God the Father i6 seldom 

that of our Saviour, impressed upon a made use of by them.' And those 

handkerchief, they have made Saint persons who have attached themselves 

Veronica, and supposed this handker- to any particular saint have become 

chief to have been given to her by our most passionately fond of them, and 

Saviour himself. have been led to magnify theii* power 

Several mistakes have been made by to a decree which excites both our 

supposing that words beginning with pity and mdignation. ' There is a book 

an S were intended to express the entitled The Oonformity ofSt. Francis, 

name of some saint, and from the intended to show how nearly he an- 

rcmainder of the word they have proached to Ghrist> in his biHn, 

accordingly composed the name of an miracles, and all the particnIarB of his 

maginary person. Thus, in all pro- life. But nothing was ever so isxtra- 

bability, from Sora^te, the name of a ordinarv as the aciconnts of Ijgnatins, 
mountain, they have got the name of by his followers the Jesuits j and it is 

SL Oresto, softening the sound after the more so, as he Hved in modem 

the Italian manner ; and what is more times. 

extraordinary, from a fragment of an Someof the Jesuits have said, it was 

inscription, which, in all probability no wonder th6.t Moses worked so many 

was originally praifectus via/nim, the miracles, since he had Uie name of God 

S only rcmainmg of the word prcefectus, ^vmttenTiponhisrod; orthatthea^xisilflB 

and ^da/r of the word following, they worked miracles, since they spake in 

have mode 8t, Via/r ; and the Span- the name of Christ : whereas, S(t. ^gna- 

iards, in whose country this inscrip- tins had performed as many miracles as 

tion was found, fancying that this new the apostles, and more than Moses, in 

saint had distinguished himself by his own name. Others of them have 

many illustrious miracles, sohcited said that only Christ, the apostle Peter, 

Tope Urban to do something to his 3 Mr. Brydone aays, he "romarked with bow 

honour. In England particular honour little respect the people of Sicily pHMd- the 

WM paid to 8i. Amphibolue. ^hich ^^JJ^rgi'fJ^^iSLSJ^.S'MS^ 

appears to have been nothing but a but when they came near those of their faTOurlte 

ctoko that had belonged to St. Alban.» saints, they bowed down to iba vwy gnwnd.* 

° Travels, II. p. 127. (P.) 

I uij^i i^ , r .. ,-« ,».. ,«v ^ 3 Mr. Swinburne saya. that ftwm what he «w, 

> Middleton's Letter, vv- 1<8, 174. (P.) On he is " apt to suepect, that the people iB Bpdn 

Soracte Add Hon says, " Inmy way to Rome, see- trouble thomselveB with feweerioue thonghta on 

Ititf a high hill stMiding by itself In the Campania, the subject of religion ; and that, pit>Tided they 

1 did not Question but it had a classic name, and can bring themselves to bellevethat&eir&warfte 

upon inquiry, found it to bo Mount Soraete. (Ilor. gaint looks upon them with an eye of attantkn* 

J-ftrm. L. 1. 9.) Tbo Italiims at present call it, they take it for granted that, unoer hie inihMnee^ 

u^l^ **■ ^^^^ ^^^^^^"^ *^ S, St. fTre*/*." they are freed from all apprehension of dammtloB 

jf/Sf^,°" \^^' ^% P- ^^!- ^ S" %,rj?1' ^^ *n a future state, and Ifcdeed," be Adds, **fwm 

W^ti' ft^'i' «V P- ^^' ^^°*®^ ^ Middleton's any groat concern about tha monl dutiM of tUf 

works, m. p. M. ^^^ JVawf«, p. 174, (P.) 
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the blessed Yifgin and Gk>d, <sotild even Tbgether with the worship of saints, 

contemplate the sanctity of St. Igna- that of on^el^ also gained much ground 

tins. They also applied- to him this in this period. Pope Gregory IV. ap- 

passage of Scripture, €hd has m these pointed a festival in honour of St. 

iasi times spoken unto ue hy his 8on^. Michael, which, indeed, had long been 

Though the state of the Oathohc observed both in the East and in Italy, 

church uas been improved in several and was then almost universal in the 

respects by means of the Beformation, Latin church. So proper objects of 

in consequence of which several abuses worship are angels considered to-be by 

were so fully exposed that little has the Papstsi that they pray to them 

since been said in defence of them; ^ret, directly, for the pardon of sin and eter- 

it was a long time before anything nal life.^ Of all the saints, it is only 

was done by authority to remedy this the Virgin Mary that is addressed in 

vhoddng abuse. The Council of Trent such a high style of devotion as this. 
■ ccmnived at all these things. They did 

nothing to check the invocation of -.— 
saints, and indeed, by their decrees, the 
applying to them directhr for help and 

assifffcance is encouraged.^ But not long SECTION II. 
afio a very considerable reformation of 

l£e calendar, in this respect, was made Pa3.t II. 

by Pope Benedict XIV. ^ ^^ wobship op the ymoiN maey. 

I > Basnage, HUtoire, IT. p. 693. (P.) 

» Et quamTis in honorem ot memoriam sane- "VV^ith SUch an astonishinsf increase of 

tcxrum noimullaa interdum missas ecclesia cele- ii ^ „,«.«,.« x;^« ^^ «o;«4-o o«;i ^o«*..r*« 

brare consueverit; non tamen iUis sacrificimn the veneration Ot samts and martyrs, 

offerrl dooet, »ed Deo soli, qui iiios coronavit. (Christians having first prayed for 

^rf<^r^^Z'%''^T^^'^^ ^^r- t^en hoped and prayed/ortt,eir 

Victoria grattas agens, eorum patrodnia im- intercession Wltn lirOd, till at last they 

Blomt; ulipsi pro nobis intercedere dignentur made direct addresses to them,) it will 

that their devo- 




pp. 151, 152. The autho- tion to the Virgin Mary would advance 

2S!S4SSSt.<f^^""^~"** *^' •^'^ no lesB rapidly. Accordingly we find 

*' Prosper LamOei'tini, who was Pope from 1740 such particular attention paid to her, 

to his death in 1758, at the age of 83. His bio- that both the Son and the Father are 

nwpher thus records hiB merits as a reformer, ^-.i ^^^„ .««*a^«o ^i^r^c*- a^4»:«»i,* 

'^oSaque ann^e de son Pontificat a 6t6 marquee ^^t*i many persons almost entirely 

qnelque BuUe, pour reformer des abus, ou overlooked. In WOrds, indeed, they 



jwcelvedanextraprdina^compUmentfrom to God, as it exceeds that which is 

Ifr. Hoirace Walpole, (Lord Orford,) on his return ^-j j. j.i_' • x n* x-u^ j^ ^ 

from Italy, by aninscription in Italian, of which P.aid to Other samts, calhng the devo- 

tiie following is the sense according to the French tion that is paid to God by the name 



^pSi^rZam6erttni, bishop of Rome, surnamed of L^ria, that to the saints ^l*Jta, 
Btiiedict XIV., who, though an absolute prince, and that to the Blessed Virgin HypeV' 




• tt. Loved by Papists, esteemed by Protestants ; diflference, it seems to be rather in 

• priest, bumble and disinterested; a prince fo-^n^ nf fliA Virtrin as annpara bv 

wiEout a favourite; a Pope without a wi)A«w; javpur 01 ine Virgin, as appears uy 

(■BD8 ndpotlsme,) an author without vanity ; in their USmg ten ^ve9, or salutations 01 

. one word, a man whom neither power nor per- 

•uasion can draw aside. The son of a favourite seventeenth century, attained, by his critical 

'ttinlster, who never made his coiut to any prince, examination of their pretensions, the title of 

nor did homage to any ecclesiastic, presents, in tmrouster of saints, (U D^nichtur des Saints.) 

ft free Protestant coimtry, this merited offering Ibid. IV. p. 58. See also Bayle, Art. Launoy, in 

to the best of the Roman Pontiffs. See Nouv. Middletoirs Works, III. p. 33. 

Diet. Hifft L p. 870. I>r. John de Lavmoy, in the ^ Basnage, I. p. 808. (P.) 
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the Yirgin, for one Faier, or the Lord's at that time to make use of the inter- 
Prayer, and by that humble prostration cession of the Yirgin, but not to invoke 
witn which they continually pay their ber directly, 
devotion to her. When it was thought proper to keep 

The prayers that are constantly ad- up the festivals and ceremonies of the 
dressed to her are such as tnese : Pagan religion, and only to change the 
"Mary, the mother of grace, the mother objects of them, the Virgin Mary was 
of mercy, do thou defend us from our sure to come in for her share of these 
enemies and receive us in the hour of new honours, together with other saints, 
death: pardon the guilty: give light to Accordingly we find that, whereas the 
the blind." Also " by the right of a Pagans nad used, in the beprinning of 
mother command our Redeemer, is an February, to celebrate the feast of Pro- 
allowed address to her." ^ The psalms serpine with burning tapers ; to divert 
which contain an address to God are them from this impiety, Christians in- 
applied to the Virgin Mary by Car- stituted, on the same day, the feast of 
dmal Bonaventure, in his Psalter of Purification, in honour of the Virgin 
the Blessed Virgin;^ and one of their Mary, and called it Canciiemaa, from the 
greatest doctors declared, that " all lights that were used on the occasion.* 
things that are God's are the Virgin This institution is ascribed to Poye 
Mary's ; because she is both the spouse Vigilius, about the year 536, though 
and the mother of God." ^ others fix it to the year 543. But be- 

Let us now see by what steps this fore this time there had been a feast on 

progress was made ; for, strong as was that day called wroTraynj, or the meeting, 

the propensity to this kind of idolatry, in commemoration of Simeon meeting 

times and proper circumstances were Mary on the day of her purification, 

requisite to bring it to this height. It is and taking Jesus in his arms, when he 

said that Peter Fullo, a monk of Con- was presented in the temple. But there 

stantinople, introduced the name of the was not then any invokmg of the Yir- 

Virgin Mary into the public prayers gin, no crying Ave Maria steUa, nor 

about the year 480 ; but it is certain lighting wax candles in her honour.' 

she was not generally invoked in public The feast of the immaculate conception 

till a long time after that.^ Justinian was also added about the same time.' 

in giving thanks for his victories, Though we know few particulars of 

and praying, only says, " we ask this the life of the Virgin Mary, and nothing 

also by the prayers of the holy and at all concerning ner death; yet, it was 

glorified Mary, mother of God[, and so much taken for granted, that she 

always a virgin ;" it being the custom went immediately into heaven (though 

Burnet on the Articles, p. 308. (P.) " Maria, other saiuts were obliged to wait for the 

Mater gratiae, Mater mi8ericordiae,tuno8abho8te beatific vision, till the resurrection,) 

S.Tl?<;fcr hre"2?JS,T!5^ mS7ta^t t^at about the ninth centniy a festival 
Bedemptori." Art. xxii. Ed. 4, pp. 226, 227. was mstituted in commemoration of 

h^^vIT ™^*™v^f«!t?" "^l ^^u^'-^J^^^ lier assumption, 

h&ye 1 put my trust, ix. ' I will praise thee, ttmx. '^ -l* i* j-l tt« • ■»«■ »f 

O Lady, with all my heart.' xvi. ' Preserve me^ The worship of the Virgin Mary 

o Ladv. Rejoice in our Lady, ye righteous, I also "received new accessions of solem- 

will always give thanks unto our Lady, her _:i.«. n-^A «».r>r%«,..4.U4»«« >* :^ 4.i«/> 4.».».4-i« «-.« 
praise shall be in my mouth continually.' And ^^7 ^^ superstition m the tenth cen- 

ao on, throughout the whole book." Hist of tury. Towards the conclusion of it, 
^^JP^'.^^^'l' P- ^^' T t^A /» N *i rN , "a custom was introduced .... of cele- 

*^ Hist, of Popery, I. p. 164. (P.) "Omnia o«v»*» «i» *umvfvi.uv^;^ v* v^*w 

Suffi Dei aunt, Maria simt, quia Mater et Sponsa * " On a remedi^ par ce changement ^Tobstiaa- 

>ei ilia est. Chrysost. a Visit. L De Verb. Dom. tion du Paganism que Ton eut plut6t irritd si 

L. iv. C. viii. And Bernard de Busti, in Mariali, on eut enterpris d'Oter enti^rement la chose.'* 

Pt. xii. ayers. Tot Vreatura serviunt gloiioaas JZA^/iantu on Tertullian, in " Les Coiiforxnites del 

Maria Firgini, quot serviunt Ttinitati. As many C^dmonies," 1667, p. 113. 

creatures honour the Virgin, as do the Tiriuity.^' • Sueur, A. D. 642. (P.) 

Sistms, I. p. 87. 7 Mosheim, I. p. 4W. (P.) Cent vi. Pt fl. 

* Bueur, A. D. 483. (P.) Ch. iv. adjtn. 
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brating masses and abstaining from The University of Paris declared for 

flesh in her honour every Sabbath- the immaculate conception, and there 

day ;" and after this, what was called were several Popes on both sides of the 

the lesser office of the Virgin was question. John XXII. favoured the 

confirmed by Urban in the lollowing Jacobines on account of the hatred he 

century. In this tenth century also, bore to the Cordeliers, who took the 

the rosa/ry and crown of the blessed part of the emperor Lewis, of Bavaria, 

Virgin, were first used. "The rosary whom he had excommunicated. 8ixtu8 

consists of fifteen repetitions of the IV., who was a Cordelier, favoured the 

• Lord's Prayer, and a hundred and fifty opinion which had always been main- 

/ salutations of the blessed Virgin ; while tained by his order ; and in the year 

the crown, according to the different 1474, he published a bull, in which he 

opinions of the learned concerning the prohibited any censure of the opinion 

age of the Virgin, consists of six or of the immaculate conception as here- 

seven repetitions of the Lord's Prayer, tical, and confirmed the new service 

and six or seven times ten salutations or that had been made for the festival of 

Ave Marias." ^ Peter Damiani speaks that conception. 

of the lesser office of the Virgin as a This controversy continued till the 

new form of devotion, instituted in his Council of Trent, which confirmed the 

time, as also of Saturday being conse- constitution of Sixtus IV., but with- 

crated to her honour ; as Monday was out condemning the opinions of the 

to that of the angels. ^ Jacobines.'^ This did not lessen the 

We have seen tnat some persons, in controversy; theDominicans stillmain- 

the former period, entertained a sus- taining the immaculate conception, and 

pidon that tne Virgin Mary might per- the IVanciscans opposing it. Spain 

naps be bom without original sm. In was perfectly in a name about it, of 

the progress of things, which I have which the very sign-posts of this day 

beien deMribing, these suspicions were bear witness. For travellers say, that, 

not likely to lose ground. However, it in going from Barcelona to Granada, 

was &r m>m being the universal opin- to the name of the Virgin Mary is 

ion, that she was bom in any more always added " Sin peccado concebida," 

&Y0iirable circumstances than other concewed without si/n.^ At length 

persons. The first controversy on this Alexander V., unable to settle the con- 

snbject was about the year 1136, when troversy in any other manner, in 1667 

the canons of Lyons started the opinion ordered that tnere should be no more 

of the iwMiMkMtla^e conception, as it now preaching on the subject.* 

began to be called, and would have 'Hie devotion paid to the Virgin is 

established an ofBlce for celebrating it, « Hist, of the Council of Trent, p. 103. (P.) 

but Bernard opposed it. The Thomists, '* Declarat tamwi lueo ipsa sancta Synodus, non 
0^ 4.T,A ^^ll/x«>f«» f^fi T<li/\**ioa Anninaa ©sse su» intentionis comprehendcre in hocde- 
OT the followers of 1 nomas Aqumas, ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ orig&aU agitur, beatam et 

opposed that ommon till the year loOO, immaculatam Virginem Mariam Dei genetricem, 

Vfiea Scotus, a Dominican or Cordelier, sed obsenrandas esse ii constitutiones felicis re- 

^<wu K/V/VW.UI, «. ^ ^ , cordationis Sixti Papa IV. sub poenis m eis con- 

first made it a probable opvmon, ana stitutionibus contentis, <^uas innovat" Bess. V. 

his followers afterwards made it an Deeretum de Peceato oHginali, ad fin. Con. IMd. 

ariUU o//afi*, whilst the Franciscans «TiJ'r.'^l'ii^ «y., "i believe the« u 

or JaCObmes held a contrary opimon ; scarcely a house in Granada that has not oyer ita 
and the controversy between them con- door *«» large red cbaractCTs ' Ave Mana piiris- 
^ J. "I 1 j'^j^ j'jj sima, sin peccado concebida. A military order 

tinnea three nundrea years, ana mdeea j^ that country swear to defend by word and 

h^ M f not reffnlarly been decided to this deed the doctrine of the immaculate conception, 

J ° •' The peasants near Alicant, instead of saluting 

***J • strangers in any other way, bawl out * Ave Maria 

purissima,' to which thev ezx)ect to be answered, 

> ]loaheim,ILpp.i24, 225. (P.) Cent.z.Pt.ii. *^Sin peccado concebida,' or * Deo gratias.*'* 

GlLiw.adJtn. Travels, w 190, IM. (P.) 

s Fleury, A. D. loes. (P.) e Histoire des Pipes, V. p. 842. (P.) 
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verjr little, if at all, lessened since the among the Heathens. For they ima* 
Eetormation. At Einsilden, or ^o^ gined that, after the forms of conse- 
Dame dea Ereirmtee, in Switzerland, oration, the invisible power of the god, 
says Mr. Ooxe, crowds of ifllgrims from to whom any image was dedicated, was 
all quarters resort to a^ore the Virgin, brought to reside in it, and to entitle 
and to present their offerings ; and it it to the same respect as if it had 
is computed that, upon a mc^erate cal- been the god himseu in person. At 
culation, their nmpoer amounts yearly length, therefore. Christians came to be 
to a hundred thousand.^ idolaters in the same gross sense in 

The last circumstance that I shall which the Heathens had ever been so ; 



to wear meaals m tneir nats m ner progress naa oeen maae m tme 
honour, representing what was sup- at the close of the last period, 
posed to be a miraculous ima^e of her At that time pictures ejld images in 
at Hale, in Hainault, and wmch they churches were chiefly used for the pur- 
wore, to distinguish them from the I>ose of ornament, for the commemora- 
Protestants of that countrv. The Pope tion of the saints to which they were 
blessed and consecrated these medals, dedicated, and the instruction of the 
granting a remission of the punishment ignorant. Gregory the Great encour<^ 
of sin to those that wore them; and aged the use of them, so that the 
this gave a beginning to the consecra- honour paid to them; was -much in- 
tion of medals.^ creased towards the end. of the sixth 

century,' and ^Hiore in the following. 

And when Serenus, bishop of Mar- 

" , seilles, seeing the bfid consequence of 

introducing these images, not only op- 
ciT?nTvrr\-Kr tt dered that no person should fall down 

SJliOliDJS 11. ij^ore them, or pay them any homage^ 

Pabt III. ^^* ^^* *^®y should be removed from 

the <5hurches of his diocese, Gregory 

OF THE WOESHIP OP IMAGES IN THIS disapproved of his conduct, praising 

FEBIOD. his z^J, but blaming him for breaking 

xjrr^ X, T. • XI- -f. the images. He, therefore, only desired 

We have seen how, m the precedmg that they might not be worahipped. 

period, a fondness for pictures and but would have them preserved in the 

images had made some progress among churches, on the principle, that those 

Chnstians, m (^sequence of an undue who could not read might be instructed 

veneration for the i?ef«on« whom they by them.^ But in little more than a 

represented. In the natural progress century the see of Eome changed its 

of thmgs, images were treated with doctrine on the sulgect, Gregory II. 

"^ I^^i?f'2?''^vP^^*'*^'*7¥'?^ being strenuous for the worship of 
gined that the homage paid to the images 

saint required the same to be paid to The 'first who openly espoused the 
his image. It was even imagined that doctrine of images in the Vest was 
he was so far present to the unage, aa Pope Oonstantine, the predecessor of 
to communicate to it the powers of Gregory 11. ; and there ^ms to have 
which he himself was possessed; the been e^ much of f>oUcy as of religion 
image being a kind of body to the soul in the measures which he took with 
ot the saint. . , - ,^. respect to it. The emperor Phihppicus 

This was the very state of thongs had taken an active part in opposition 
« Travels, p. 67. (P.) to images, and had Ordered them to be 

•HMtolredefP*p«f,V.|».X». • Sueur. A. D. ««, (P.) reMuag^ I. p. 8<«r.J 
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removed from chtirclieB, in order to pnt On this poor pretence was the 
a stop to the idolatrous veneration that authority of the second command- 
was oeginning to be paid to them, ment, which expressly forbids the wor- 
This the Pope, who wished for an oc- shipping of the true God by images, 
cafiion of quarrelling^ with the emperor, entirely set aside. This is so palpable 
in order to make himself independent a contradiction of the doctrine of the 
of him, resented so highly, that, in a Scriptures, that the second command- 
synod held on the occasion, he not only ment is entirely left out in several of 
condemned his conduct in that respect, the copies of the ten commandmeBts 
but excommunicated him as a heretic, among the Papists, and one of the 
and pronounced him unworthy of the others is split into two, for the sake of 
empire, authorizing and exhorting his preserving the number ten^ and to hide 
subjects to revolt mm him. This new this falsification from the common 
heresy was called that of the Icono- people. 

clasts, or the breakers of imctges. By Tne incensing of statues, which had 

picking this quarrel with the emperor, been a constant heathen practice, is 

this Pope and his successors asserted said to have been introduced into the 

not only their independence of the Christian worship of images by Leo III. 

emperors of Constantinople, but their The worship of images had many 

superiority to them. fluctuations in the East, some of the 

Gn^ry IT., who succeeded Constan- emperors favouring it and others dis- 
tine, and the emperor Leo Isauricus, couraging it ; but at length the proper 
were at ckmtinual variance on this sub- adoration of them was fuilv establisned 
ject of images; the latter pulling them in the second Council of I^ice, held in 
down firomuie churches, and the former the year 787, under the emperor Con- 
excommunicating him for it, and also stantine Porphyrogenita, or rather his 
pronouncing his subjects absolved of mother L:ene, a most ambitious and' 
their allegiance to him, and forbidding violent woman. This, which was de- 
them to pay him tribute. nominated the second Nicene Council^ 

Sometningfarther was done in favour decreed that images should be made 

of images by Stephen III., or rather according to the form of the venerable 

ly., in opposition to Consto.ntine II., cross ; meaning what we call crucifiaoest . 

whom he had deposed, and who -had or images of our Saviour upon the 

called a synod in which the worship cross; that they might be made of 

of images iiad been condemned. This any materials, that they 'Should be 

Stephen called another synod, in which, dedicated, and put into churches, as 

another innovationin Christian worship well as upon walls, in private houses, 

was made, or at least authorized, viz. and upon the public roads. It was 

tiie worshipping of God himself by appointed in this council, that, in the 

an image. For they condemn the ex- first place, images should be made of 

ecrable and pernicious decree of the our Saviour, in the next place of the 

former sjrnod, by which the condition Virgin Mary (called by them the twi- 

rtf the immortal God was made worse maculate mother of God), then of the 

than that of men. " Is it lawful," say venerable angels, and lastly of all 

they, "to set up statues of mortal men, saints, that the honour of adoration 

botn that we may not be ungrateful, may be rendered to them ; not, how- 

and that we maybe excited to imitate ever, that of Latria, which they say 

their virtuous actions ; and shall it belongs only to the divine nature, but, 

not then be lawful to set up the image " as we approach with reverence the 

of God, whom we ought always, if type of the venerable and vivifying 

it were possible, to have before our cross, and the h'oly evangelists, with 

eyeeP"* oblations, perfomes and lights. For 

1 Fl«liBa d4 ViUt St^hatU UL the hemovx that is done to the image 
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is reflected upon the prototype, and Charlemagne. He called a cotincil at 
he who adores the image, adores the Frankfort in 794, in which the second 
subject of it." They add, as usual, Council of Nice was condemned. 
" Let all who think otherwise be ex- Images, however, were allowed to be 
communicated." It is to be observed, kept in churches, for the purpose of 
that no statues, or even bas-reliefs, ornament and instruction, but worship 
were permitted by this council. These was forbidden to be paid to them. The 
were not yet admitted into churches, same disposition, so hostile to image 
as they were afterwards.* So passion- worship, continued to influence tne 
atdy fond were the Greeks of this successors of Charlemagne. For we 
species of worship, that they esteemed find that, in a synod held at Paris, by 
this second Council of Nice "as a most order of Lothaire, in 825, on the sub- 
signal blessing derived to them from ject of images, it was ordered, as before, 
the immediate interposition of heaven ; to keep them, but not to worship them, 
and accordingly instituted, in com- Another council was held at Paris by 
memoration thereof, an anniversary Louis the Meek, in 844, in which the 
festival, which was called the feast of same decrees were repeated. 
orthodosty"^ But the greatest opposition to the 

The fathers ofthis council "expressed worship of images in this age was 
a detestation of an image made to re- made by Claudius, bishop of Turin, a 
present the Deity. Though they had man of distinguished abihties and zeal, 
the sanction of Pope Stepnen's synod and from whom the Waldenses, who 
in the Latin church, and though this continued to oppose this and almost 
practice was not soon general, even in every other corruption of the Church 
the West, at length pictures and images, of Itome, seem to nave had their origin, 
even of God ttie Father and of the This eminent bishop not only wrote 
Trinity, became common. The Council with great earnestness and force upon 
of Trent favours them, " provided that the subject, but perceiving how violent* 
they be decently made : directions are ly the common people went into the 
also given concerning the use of the worship of images, and that he could 
image of the Trinity m public oflices ; not by any ouier means check thf 
. • . and such as have held it unlawfal progress of it, he ordered al] tht images 
to make such images were especially and wosses in his <ii<x:oejo to be de- 
condemned at Eome in 1690."^ moldshed. For thi* conduct he was 

In the West, notwithstanding the generally blwaied, even in France and 
favour shown to images by the Popes, Germaxxy, but not for opposing the 
the worship of them did not go down worship which was then paid to ima^s. 
so well as it did in the East, owing to About the same time, Agobard, bishop 
the opposition that was made to it by of Lyons, wrote excellently against 

1 Sueur A. D 787 (P ) *^® worship of images, and also against 

2 Mosheim, 11. pp.' 149, 150. (P.) Cent. ix. Pt. it dedicating churches to any but God.* 
Ch. lii. Sect. xv. The worship of images did not con- 

8 Bumet on the Articles, p. 293. (P.) Art. 4.:„„n wifhoni; flnmfi inf^rrnntion aftpr 

xxii. Ed. 4, p. 216. On the authority of Roman }}^^^> wiinouTi some interrupuon, arwr 
CathoUc writers, Bumet has described theCoun- the second Council of Nice, even in the 
^^^^^.f^^Sf* allowing images of "the Deitv East. But as one woman, Irene, had 

and the Trinity, ' but nothing appears of such al- j xi. • -u: x i.^ 3 ^j 

lowanceinthec£ecre«"Deinvocatione,veneratione, procured their worship tO be ordereo 

et reUquiis sanctorum, et aacris imaginibus." at that time ; 80 another woman, Theo« 

The images to be set up and retained in churches j^^^ cmtrAmiTio' li^r hoti Mirhael TIT 

are three: " Christi, Deiparae Viivinis et aliorum ^^^^ gOVenung ner BOn Jfl-lCnaei 1X1., 

Sanctorum." The use of them is thus described : procured their final estabushment in 
" Per imagines, quasoscuiamuret coram quibus §42. But the Greeks never had any 

caput aperimus et procxunbimus, Christum . i. 'j j.i_ i • r 

adoremus, et sanctos quorum ilia similitudinem images besides thOSe on puun SUrtaces, 

gerunt veneromur." This use of them is then or pictures: they never approved of 
described as sanctioned bv the second Council of 
Nice. Sat. xxv. Con. Trid. Can, tt Decret. p. 284. 4 Sueur, A. D. 827. (P.) 
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statues/ Kotwithstanding the oppo* bated in the Greek charcli, whether 
sition to the worship of images by the there was an inherent scmctity " in 
emperors of the West, yet at length, the images of Jesus Christ and of the 
through the influence of the Eoman saints; and though it was deter- 
pontiffs, even " the Gallican clergy be- mined in a council, " that the images 
ean to pay a certain kind of reugious of Christ and of the saints .... did in 
homage to the saintly images/' towards no sense partake of the nature of the 
the end of the ninth century ; and in divine Saviour, or of these holy men," 
this "their example was followed by yet it was maintained that "thej were 
the Germans and other nations." ^ enriched with a certain commumcation 

It has been asserted that, properly of divine grace."' 
speaking, worship never was paid to The Latin church has by no means 
images by Christians, but that when been behind that of the Greeks in this 
they bowed before them, thejr only ad- respect. For, if we judee by the prac- 
dressed themselves to the saints whom tice of the church of !£:>me, and even 
they represent. But that their regards b^ some of their acknowledgments, it 
do terminate in the image itseu, as will be evident that a proper Latria, 
much as tibey do in any living man, or such worship as they thsmselves 
whom they snould address, is evident, think is due to God, is also to be given 
not only from a variety of considera- to images. Those who write in favour 
tions, suggested by the history of image of it "frequently cite this hymn, 
worship, out from the acknowledgment Crux ave, spes tmica, auge pits jiie- 
of those who practise it ; which puts titiam, reisque dona veniam ; that is, 
it beyond all doubt, that they suppose Hail cross, our only hope, increase 
a real power to reside in the image it- righteousness in the godly, and pardon 
self, just as they suppose the spirit of the guilty." " It is expressly said in 
a man to be in a man. the Pontifical, Gruci debetur Latvia" 

In the eleventh century it was do- that Latvia is due to the cross. This 

favours the opinions of those who say 

t The foUowittg reUtions are I7 an inteUigent that Latvia is " to be given to all those 

c^Mnrer, who was caxaplain to the Britiah Em- images, to the Originals of which it is 
bassy at Conetantinople in 1669 : "Before you j 9, * j^ 7W ^* *»*"«*« ^* '"t^ /" *«» 
enter the church, is a covered porch, ueuaUy Clue, as tO Ohnst ; as the JJulia IS tO 





that due wovship should 
images, but did not define 

the Greek Chweh, Tby tho* Smith, 1680, p. 63. ' what that due worship is. 

en^^Sn*iS^.^d ^^tify^rtuey Ir^em? ^_ ^^?^ *^H ?^ Worship, thev reckon 

bottBed and prominent, that they inveigh severely the oblation of mcense and lights ; and 

todAercely«afai*ttelAtins,Mhttieiess^^^ ^q reason jrivcn by them for all this 

fcloUteT8,andfl3anboliang with the very heathen. . , 11 V^ -^ «««"* *v/x c*** uuxo 

But as for the pictures, whether in colours w, because the nonour 01 the image or 

or painted, of our Saviour and of the saints, they type passes to the Original or proto- 

aoooont them sacred and venerable. These they i.„tx« . «^ 4.1, «+ /i;»<%/»<4- ■.^^■..al.;^ -tl^ *^ 

revex«nce and honour by bowing, and kissing pV^} 80 *?at direct worship was to 

them, and saying their pravers before them, terminate in the image itself. And 

With these the uartition that separates the Duraudus passed for little less than a 

ifema, or chancel, from the body of the church, , j«v^ •i_j.-l i-xx-lj.* 

fa adorned. At set times, the priest, before neretic, because ne tnougnt tnat images 

Ike enters into it, makes three low reverences were worshipped only improperly ; be- 

telSdlU'JS^o^Xt^of Z%^ cav.Be at their presence we «5l to mind 

Mary : and he does the like in the time of cele- 
bration, and oftentimes pei fumes them with his ' Ibid. II. p. 320. (P.) Cent. xL Ft iL Ch. iii. 



jpot." Ibid. pp. 211, 212. Sect. xii. 

» Ifosheim, II. p. 151. (P.) Cent iz. Ft. iL * Burnet on the Articles, p. 295. (P.) Art. 
Gfa.iiLSe0txvi xxii. Ekl. 4, p. 817. 

X 
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the object represented by tbeiri, whicb wben image-worsliip began, that of 
we worsbip by means of the image, as relics followed, as an accessary. The 
if the object itself was before us. enshrining of relics (in his zeal for 

Thomas Aquinas, and many others which Julian IV., about the year 620, 
after him, ' expressly teach *' that the distinguished himself) made the most 
same actsund degrees of wotship which excellent sort of images, and they were 
are due to the original, (Kiel jalso due to thought to be the best preservative 
the linage. They think an image has possible, both for soul and body. No 
such a relation to the original, that presents were considered as of more 
botii ought to be worphipped by the value than relics; and it was an easy 
same act ; and t)hat to worship ^ the thing for the popes to famish the world 
image .\^tn ^JT other erart of acts,' is t^^ plentifully with them, especially after 
worshtt) TC oil itis own account, which the discovery of the catacomhs, which 
they ifirak Is idolatry." ' -On the other was a subterraneovs place where many 
han4^ those who adhere ** to theli^icene of the Romans deposited their dead, 
doctnne think that the image is to be It is observed by historians, that the 
worshippcjd with ah inferior de^ee " of demand for relics was exceedingly great 
homa^ rand *^ that otherwise idolatry in the ninth century, and that the 
mastTdUow; so t^at, H^hichever of the clergj employed great dexterity in 8a« 
two schemes be adopted, idolatry iiitist tisfymg that demand. In general* 
be the! consequence, with some or other some persons pretended to have been 
of the. advocates for this worship."^ ' informed in a dream, where such and 

such relics were to be foond, and the 
_ _" next day they never failed to find them. 

As the most valued relics came from 

oirnrnTmcr tt *^® "^^^^ ^^ Greeks made a gainful 

SBOTlON II. traffic with the Latins for legs, arms» 

Pabx IV rieulls, jawbones, &c., many of tiiem 

xhs^x. . ..... certainly of Pagans, and some of them 

01 THE SESFECT PAID. t6 ' EtLics IN ^©t human; and recourse was some- 
THI8 PBEibi)* " * times had to violence and Iheft, in order 

to get possession of such valuable trea- 
If so much respect was paid to the sure.' 

image$ of wdnts, we shall' iiot* wonder We may form some idea of the -value 
that even. " more acciount was^ inade of that was put upon some relics in that 
their reWc«, which bear a* stifl nearer superstitious and ignorant age, from 
relation to th^m ; and if an invisible the following circumstance, and this is 
virtue, viz. all tl» power of the saint, only one instance of great numbers 
could be supposed to accompany everr that might be collected from history, 
separate image of any particular saint, Boleslas, a king of Poland, willing to 
they could not hesitate to ^scribe the show his gratitude to Otho, the third 
same to every relic of him, even the emperor of Germany, who ^'^ erected 
dloth or ra^ that had belonged to him, his duchy into a kingdom, made him a 
and the very earth on which he had present of an arm of St. Adalbert in a 
trod. ^ ^ silver case. The emperor was far from 

A superstitious respect for relics, and slighting the present, but placed it in 
especially for the true cross of Christ, a new church which he had built at 
is observed to have advanced much in Eome in honour of this Adalbert. He 
the sixth century ; and^ many persons also built a monument in honour of 
then boasted of having in their posses- the same saint.' 
sion the real wood of that cross. And 

2 Mosheiiti, II. p. 141. (P.) Cent. Ix. Pt IL 
1 Burnet on the Artides, p. 294. (P.) Art . Ch. lli. Sect. vl. 
xxii. £d. 4, p. Sit. s Sueur, A. D. 1000. (P.) 
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The greatest traffic for relics was crease grace and merit, to fright away 
daring the Crusades ; and that man^ devils, to still winds and tempests, to 
impositions were practised in this busj- secure from thunder, lightning, blast- 
ness, was evident from the -very pre- ing, and all sudden casualties and mis- 
tensions themselves; the same thmg, fortunes; to stop all infectious dis- 
for eia'mple, the skull of the same per- orders, aii4 to cure as many others as 
son, t)eingto be seen in different places, any mountebank ever- pretended to do. 
and more wood of the true cvosB of Who that had money would choose to 
Christ than, they say, would make a be without such powerful preserva- 
ship. In this the Greeks had the same tives? 

advantage that the Romans had by The fathers of the Council of Trent 
-m^etos of the catacombs, which con- appointed relics to l)e venerAted, but, 
tained a sufficient quantity of bones, with their usual caution, they did not 
to which it was easy to give the names determine the degree of it. This great 
of celebrated Christian martyrs ; and, abuse was effectually rembVed in all 
at a distance from Eome, no inquiry Protestant churches at the- Reforma- 
ootdd be made concerning them. tion, though many other thia|ji9 equally 

Besides all this, a happy method was near to the first principles" 6f Chris- 
"tiicioght of by Gregory I., or some other tianity were left to the sagacity and 
per»6n of that age, to multiply the zeal of a later period, 
▼irtiie of relics, without multiplying Among th6 Catholics the inspect for 
tlie relics ^emselves ; for, instead of relics still continues, though, with the 
ciHng the relic of- any saint, he con- general decrease of superstition, this 
Ssntcfd himdelf with putting into a box must have abated in some measure. 
a piece of clo1&, which was called hrcm- The Holy Land is still a great mart for 
dewm, which had pioly touched the these commodities. Haselquist says, 
•i^licB. It is said, that, in the time of that the iidiabitants of . Bethlehem 
ttope Leo, some Greeks having doubted chiefly live by them, making imodels of 
Aether such relics as these were of the holy sepulchre, crosses, &c. Of 
toy tisOji the Pope, in order to convince these there was so laige a crtock in 
1&toi| took a pair of scissors, and that Jerusalen^, that the procurator told him 
<ni- ottttdng one of these cloths, blood he had to the amount of fifteen thou- 
Oftme out of it.' sand piastres In the magazine of the 

W^ cannot wonder at the great de- convent. An incredible quantity of 
itAthd for relics, when we consider the them,lie says; goiesyearlyto the Roman 
virtues that were ascribed to them by Catholic countries m Europe, but most 
the priests and friars who were the to Spain and Portugal. Many are 
▼endors of them in that ignorant age. bought by the Turks, who Com€f yearly 
They pretended that they had power for these commodities.* 
to fortify against temptations, to in- " a Xravels, p. 149. 

1 Baimage, Hittoire, I. p. 305. (P.) 
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PART V. 

THE HISTOBY OF OPINIONS CONCERNING * THE STATE OF 

THE DEAD. 

THE nTTEODTTCTION. other than vl 'property of a livbg man, 

and therefore as what ceased of course 
I THIKK that I have sufficiently when the man was dead, and could not 
proved, in my Disqicisitions relating \)q reviv^ but with the revival of the 
to Matter and Spirit, that, in the hodj, 

ScriptuieSt the state of death is repre- Accordingly, we have no promise of 
seuted as a state of absolute insensi- any reward, or any threatening of 
bility, being opposed to life. The punishment, after death, but that 
doctrine of the distinction between which is represented as taking place 
8oul and body, as two different sub- at the general resurrection. And it is 
stances, tiiie one material and the observable that this is never, in the 
other immaterial, and so independent Scriptures, called, as with us, the 
of one another, that the latter may resurrection of the hodAj (as if the soul, 
even die and perish, and the former, i^ the meantime, was in some other 
instead of losmg anything, be rather place), but always the resurrection ot 
a gainer by the catastrophe, was ori- ^^^ dead^ that is, of the man. If, 
ginally a doctrine of the oriental therefore, there be any vatermediaU 
philosoplwv which afterwards spread state, in which the soul alone exists, 
into the Western part of the world, conscious of anything, there is an 
Butitdoesnot appear that it was ever absolute silence concerning it in the 
adopted by the generality of the Jews, Scriptures ; death being always spoken 
and perhaps not even bv the more of there as a state of rest, of suenoe, 
learned and philosophical of them, and of darkness, a place where the 
sudb as Josephus, till after the time of wicked cea,se from troubling, but where 
our Saviour ; though Philo, ana some tJie righteous cam,not praise Ghd} 
others, who resided in Egypt, might This is the sum of the argument 
have adopted that tenet in an earlier from the Scriptures, and comes in aid 
period. .... . ^^ ^^ arguments from reason and the 

Though a distinction is made in the nature ofthings, which show the utter 
Scriptures between the principle, or incapacity of any connection between 
seat, of thought in man, and the parts substances so totally foreign to each 
which are destined to other functions ; other, as the mMerial and immaterial 
and in the New Testament that prin- principles are always described to be ; 
ciple may sometimes be signified by things that have no common property 
the term «OttZ ; yet there is no instance, whatever, and therefore must be in- 
eithcr in the Old or New Testament, capable of all mutual action. I think 
of this soul being supposed to be in I have shown that, let the immaterial 
one place and the body in another, principle be defined in whatever man- 
They are always conceived to go to- ner it is possible to define it, the sup- 
gether, so that the perceptive and position of it explains no one pheno- 
thinking power could not, in fact, be 
considered by the sacred yrriters as any i See [Butt's Priestley] Vol. il. pp. 60, zuirou. 
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menon in nature ; tHere being no more those of breathing and moving; and 
conceivable connection between the we might iust as well inquire where 
powers of thought, and this iwima- the latter nad been in the interval of 
terialf than between the same powers apparent death, as where the former 
and a material "pninAple ; and for any- had been at the same time, 
thing that appears, onr ignorance There is, indeed, an imperfect mental 
concerning the nature of this principle process going on during sleep ; but 
should lead us to suppose that it m^y, this seems to be in proportion to the 
just as well as that it ma?/ not, be imperfection of the sleep ; for when it 
compatible with matter. is perfectly sound, and the brain pro- 
All that can be said is, that we can bably completely at rest, there is no 
see no relMion between the principle more sensation or thought than during 
of sensation and thought, and any a swoon or apparent drowning. Qr, 
system of matter ; but neither do we if there had been sufficient evidence 
perceive any relation which matter of uninterrupted thought during the 
bears to gravity, and various other soundest sleep, still it might be sup- 
properties, with which we see that it posed to depend upon the poi<?er«o/?i/e, 
18, m fact, endued. The same great which were still in the body, and might 
Being, therefore, that has endued keep up some motion in the brain, 
matter with a variety of powers, with The only proof of the power of 
which it seems to have no natural thought not depending upon the body, 
connection, may have endued the living in tms case, would be the soul being 
human brain with this power of «en- afterwards conscious to itself, that it 
scUion and thoiight, though we are not had been in one place, while the body 
able to perceive how this power should had been in another. Whereas, in 
result from matter so modified. And dreams we never have any idea but 
since, judging by experience, these that of our whole-selves having been 
powers always do accompany a certain in some different place, and in some 
state of the brain, and are never found very different state, from that in which 
except accompanying that state, there we really are. Upon the whole, there- 
is just the same reason why we should fore, there can be no more reason to 
say that they necessarily inhere in, think that the principle of thought 
aim heUmg to, the brain m that state, belongs to a substance distinct from 
as that electricity is the necessary the body, than that the pri/neiple of 
property of glass, and magnetism of breathing and of m,oving belongs to 
the load-stone. Itia constant concomi' another distinct substance, or than 
tancy, and nothing else, that is the that the principle of sound in a bell 
foundation of our conclusions in both belongs to a substance distinct from 
cases, alike. the bell itself and that it is not a 
There is not, in fact, any one phe- power or property, depending upon the 
nomenon in favour of the opinion of state into which the parts of it are 
the soul being a separate substance occasionally put. 
from the body. During life and health, How men came to imagine that the 
the sentient powers always accompany case was otherwise, is not easy to say, 
ike body, and in a temporary cessation any more than how they came to im- 
of thought, as in a swoon, apparent agme that the sun, moon, and stcurs 
drowning, ^c, there never was an in- were animated, and the proper objects 
stance in which it was pretended that of adoration. But when once, in conse- 
the sonl had been in another place, and quence of any train of thinking, they 
came back again when the body was could suppose that the effects of the 
revived. In ^1 these cases, the powers heavenly bodies, and of the other in- 
of sensaiion and thought are, to all animate parts of nature, were owing 
appearance, as much suspended as to invisible powers residing in them, or 
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to Bometliiiig that was not the object common sense, in this respect, oannot 
of their exteilial senBes, they mi^ht be determined. It appears, however, 
easily imagine man to have a principle that there were some Christians who 
of a similar kind ; and then it was easy did so, and that in Arabia this doctrine 
enough to advance one stejp farther, was held by some so late as the third 
and U) suppose that this invisible prin- century. For we are informed that 
ciple was a thing independent of the thev maintained that the sonl perishes 
body, and might sabsist when that was witn the body, but that it will be raised 
laid in the grave. to life again, by the power of God, at 

It was a long time, however, before the resurrection. It is said, however, 
men got quite clear of the idea of the that they were induced to abandon 
necessary connection between the cor* this opinion liy the arguments and in- 
poreal and tiie spiritual part of man. fluence of Qrigen.^ 
For it was lon^ imagined that this in- It was in Arabia also that we find 
visible part ot man aocom{)anied the the opinion of Christ having no proper 
body in the place of its interment, divimty of his own, but only that of 
whence came the idea of the desc&ifit the Father residing in him, and that 
of the soul, shade, or ghost, into some he had no existence at all before his 
subterraneous place ; though after- appearance in this world- This opinion 
wards, b^ attending to the subject, is Hkewise said to have been confuted 
and refinmg npon i^ })hilosophers be- by Origen.^ Du Pin says, that Tatian 
gan to iMnk that this invisible part of also held the opinion of the Arabians 
man, having nothing gross or heavy in with respect to the soul.' 
its composition, might ascend rather It is to be regretted that we have 
than descend, and so hover in some no farther accounts concerning these 
higher region of the atmosphere. And Christians. Ecclesiastical historians 
Christians, having an idea of a local CBXLihem philosophers; but the system 
heaven, somewhere above the clouds, which they held was fundamentally 
and of God and Christ residing there, different from that of any other philo- 
they came in time to think that the sophy in those times. It <^annot, how- 
souls of good men, and especiaUy of ever, be supposed that this opinion 
martyrs, might be taken up thititier, or was neculiar to these people. The 
into some place adjoining to it, and Jewisn Christians, at least, must h^ve 
where they might remain till the re- retained it, and probably as lonfi: as 
smreotion. they continued to subsist. But we nave 

no distinct account of their opinionsy 
■ or of anything relating to them. 

They were not writers themselves, and 
a-pnnrrrk-Kr t those that were had little intercourse 

a JliU iXUJM I. ^^Yi them, or value for them. 

OP THE OPINIONS CONCERNING THE DEAD Whenever the Jews received the 
TILL THE TIME OP AUSTIN. Opinion of the separate existence of 

the soul, it was in the imperfect st&te 
In the second and third centuries, above mentioned* For they held that 
those who beheved that there was a there was a place below the eartht 
soul distinct from the body, supposed which they called paradise, where the 
that after death it went to some place souls of good men remained; and they 
underground; but as this is not the distinguished this from the tij>p6rj}ara- 
doctrine of the Scriptures, it could not diss, where they were to be after the 
have been the general opinion of Chris- resurrection. The Christians borrowed 
tians at the fii-st ; and how long they > Euaob. Hfat. L. tL c. xxxrli I. p. S89i (P.) 
kept to the genuine doctrine of reve- ^ ff ^!? ??^®yl Y,^^ " Jg; ^l^i . 

im,^^^ «« J i.t- J* i^i r J I»>id. L. vl C. xxxih. p. 297. (P.) 

iation, and the dictates of reason and s BibUotheca HKtrum, l p. S5. (p.) 
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their opinion from the Jews, and sup- of a fiiture judgment."^ This was 

posed that Hades, or the place of wovSb^ evidently the uniform opinion of Chris* 

was "divided into two mansions, in tian writers for many centuries after 

one whereof the souls of the wicked this time. 

remained in grief and torment, and in The article concerning the descent 

the other those of the godly, in joy of Christ into hell, in what we call the 

and happiness ; both of them expectmg Apostles* Ch-eed, is not mentioned by. 

the general resurrection-day."* any writer before Bufinus, who found 

Into this general receptacle of souls, it m his own church at Aquileia ; but 
it was the opinion of the early fathers, it was not then known at Ilome, or in 
that Christ descended, to preach ; they the East. At first also, the expres- 
supposing these to be the spirits in sion was icara;^^a>yia, but " in the creed 
prison mentioned by the apostle Fet^, that carries Athanasius*s name, though 
1 Pet. iii. 19. And as it is said in the made in the sixth or seventh century, 
gospel that he came not to call the the word was changed into 4^fjs or heU, 
rignteoiLS, hut sinners to repentance. But yet it seems to have been under- 
some of them supposed either that he stdod to signify Christ's hurial, there 
did not give much attention to the being no other word put for it in that 
good, or that they did not attend to creed." ^ But in the declension of the 
him; for they say that, whereas he Greek, and chiefly in the Latin tongue, 
brought awfiy many of the wicked, he the term hades, or heU, began to be 
left those of the good where they were, applied to the mansion of wicked 
But perhaps the original tradition was, souls ; some of the fathers imagining 
that in consequence of converting hades to be in the centre of the eari^, 
them, he removed them from the place others under the earth, and some being 
where the wicked were confined, to this uncertain about its situation, 
subterraneous paradise, where the souls The high opinion that soon began 
of the righteous remain, in joyful ex- to be entertained of the heroism and 
pectation of a happy resurrection, merits of the martyrs, led Christians 
Others, however, thought that our to suppose that a preference wovJLd be 
Saviour preached so efiectually, as to given to their souls after death. For 
empty the whole of this limhus pat'i'um while the souls of ordinary Christians 
(for so also they called the precincts were to wait their doom in some inter- 
within which these ancient patriarchs mediate state, or to pass to their final 
were confined) and carried all the souls bliss through a purgation of fire, it 
with him into heaven.' But this must came to be the general belief that 
liave been a late opinion, because it niartyrs were admitted to the imme- 
was not supposed in the time of the diate presence of God and of Christ* 
fathers, that the souls of good men in the fire of martyrdom having purged 
general would be with Christ, and away all their sins at once, 
enjoy what was then called the heatijic It was the opinion of most of the 
vision of God, till the resurrection. early fathers that the world was to be 

This opinion is clearly stated by destroyed by fire, and also that all 

Noyatian, for he says, "Nor are the men were to pass through this fire, 

regions below the earth void of powers that the ^ood would be purified by it, 

(potestatHms) regularly disposed and and the wicked consumed. The former 

arranged ; for there is a place whither part of this doctrine they might learn 

the souls of the righteous and of the from the apostle Peter ; but it does not 

wicked are led, expecting the sentence clearly appear whence they derived the 

latter part of it. It is evident, how- 

1 Histoiy of the Apostles' Creed, p. 198, &c. 

(P.) Ed. 6, pp. 190-192. 8 j)e THnitaU, C. i. p. 5. (P.) 

* Bamet on the Artides, p. 71. (P.) Art iii. < Buniut on tho Articles, p. 69. (PJ Art. iiL 

Ed. 4, p. 61. Ed. 4, p. 6Q. 
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ever, that they had no propei' idea of »Wm^d in the fire that was to destroy 

the eternity of hell torments. And it the world* 

was the opinion of Origen, and after 

him of Gregory Nazianzen, and pro- """"""" 

bably of ouiers of the fathers, that 

the wicked, after being thus punished SEQTION II. 

according to their deserts, would come ^„ „,^ ^«^,,^„« «^^-«««^,,*t^ ««« «« «« 

out purified, and obtain mercy.» Am- °^ ^^ o^isio^s concerning the state 

bn>s? thought that the wicked would ?' Jf^.^f?' T^!^ J"^^^^^ ^^ 

remain in Siis fire, which was to con- ^^^^^ ^^^ ^«^ REBt)RMATiON. 

sume the world, but how long does not i^ the last period we have seen some- 
appear.* Hilary maintainedf, that af- thing like the doctrine of Purgatory^ 
tertheday of judgment all must pass but it is so exceedingly unlike the 
through the fire, even the Virgin Mary present doctrine of ttie Church of 
herself, in order to purify them from Rome on that subject, that we can 
their sins. This opinion was the first hardly imagine that it could even 
idea of a doctrine oi Purgatory, which genre as a foundation for it. The an- 
was so great a soiirce of gain to the cient fathers only thought that when 
monks and priests in after ages. this world would be destroyed by fire, 
Austin speaks very doubtfully with that fire would purify the good, and 
respect to the dead. He sometimes destroy the wicked. Whereas, this 
seems very positive for <wo 8*a<e« only; purgatory is something that is sup- 
but as he asserted the last probatory posed to take place immediately after 
fire, so he seems to have thought that death, to affect the soul only, and to 
good souls might suffer some grief in terminate sooner or later, according to 
their sequestered state, before the last circumstances, especially the pains 
day, on account of some of their past that are taken in favour of the dead, 
sins, and that they might rise to tneir ^y the masses and other good offices 
proper consummation by degrees. See of the living, as well as by their own 
his sentiments on this subject pretty benefactions and bequests for religious 
much at large in his first question to ^ggg before their death. 
BulcidiuB;^ where he mclmes to think Qu the whole, therefore, it looks as 
that they who have faith in Christ, if this doctrine of purgatory had been 
but love the world too much, will be built upon some other ground; and 
saved, btt<«oa« ftyjlre; whereas they nothing is so likely to furnish a 
who, though they profess faith in groundwork for it, as the notions of 
Christ, yet neglect good works, will ^^ Heathens concerning the state of 
suffer eternally. In his treatise De g^^g -^ the regions below, which were 
Civitate Dei,* he does not seem dis- always supposed capable of being 
posed to controvert the opinion of brought back again. Also the popular 
those who say that all will be saved opinwns of the Northern nations con- 
at last, through the intercession of the ceming the state of souls after death 
saints. ., ^ , . were, m many cases, similar to those 
The Gnostics are said to have mam- ^f ^y^^ Greeks and Romans ; and such 
tained that the greatest part of man- opinions as these would not easily quit 
kind would be (mnihilated at the day their hold of the common people on 
of judgment, which was probably the their conversion to Christianity ; and 
same thing that was meant by those \^{ag held, together with the opinion 
who said that they would be con- ^f ^^ fathers above mentioned, the 

present doctrine of purgfatory might* 

I f^a^i ^iJ^J^' ' pT*^ m time, be the produce of botL 

• c^ iv/^Ms!' [l^ It is generally said that the founda- 

« Ub. xxL c. zTiU. (P.) tion of the present doctrine was laid 
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by Gregory the Gfreat, who lived in the ished by demons, but by divine justice 

sixth centuiy, abont 160 years after only, thongh sngels or demons might 

Austin. But his opinions on the sub- conduct them to the place. By the 

ject were very little different from pains of purgatory, he says, venial 

those of AuQftin himself, and of others sins are expiated even quod culpcmi, or 

before him, of which an account has from the guilt of them, and that some 

been given in the former period ; are delivered sooner than others.^ 

Gregory, however, did suppose that The present doctrine of the Church 

there was a purgatory to expiate the of Borne on the subject of purgatery, 

slight offences of which veir good men is, ** that every man is Hable both to 

might be guilty ; but he does not say temppral and eternal punishment for 

that this punishment would always be his sins ; that God, upon the account 

by means of fire, nor did he suppose of the death and intercession of Christ, 

this expiation to be made in the same does, indeed, pardon sin as to its eter- 

place, out sometimes in the air, and nal punishment ; but the sinner is still 

sometimes in sinks, &c., or places full liable to temporal punishment, which 

of filth and nastinessl He also speaks he must expoate by acts of penance and 

of some good men whose souls went sorrow in this world, together with such 

immediately to heaven. But in one other sufferings as God shall think fit 

■way he certainly did greatly promote to lay upon him.* But if he does not 

the doctrine, viz. by the many idle expiate these in this life, there is a 

stories which he propagated about state of suffering and misery in the 

what happened to particular souls next world, where the soul is to bear 

after they had left their bodies, as the temporal pimishment of ite sins^ 

concerning the soul of King Theo- which may continue longer or shorter 

doiic, which was boiled in the pot of till the day of judgment ; and in order 

Yulcan.' to the shortening tiiis, the prayers and 

Narrow, however, as these founda- supererogations of men, here on earth, 
tions were, the monks were very indus- or the intercessions of the sainte in 
trious in building upon them, finding heaven, but above all things, the sacri- 
it the most profitable business they fice of the mass, are of great efficacy, 
were ever engaged in; and about the This is the doctiine of me Church of 
tenth century the present system seems Borne, as asserted in the Councils of 
to have been pretty well completed. Florence and Trent." * 
For, then, not even the best of men Before this time, the opinions con- 
were supposed to be exempted from the ceming purgatory were exceedingly 
fire of purgatory ; and it was generally various, with respect to the place of 
represented as not less severe than that purgatory, the nature of the pains of 
of^hell itself. But then souls might it,andinaeedeverythingbelongm^toit. 
always be delivered from it by the Eckius maintained that it was m the 
prayers and masses of the living, which bottom of the sea. Others would have 
prayers and masses mi^ht always be it to be in Mount Etna, Vesuvius, or 
had upon certain pecuniary considera- some other burning mountain. Sir 
tions; and the mbles and fictitious Thomas More says, that the punish- 
mirades that were propagated to secure ment will be only by fire, but Fisher, 
the belief of this new kind of future his fellow-sufferer, by fire and by water, 
state, were innumerable. Lorichius says, neither by fire nor 

Thomas Aquinas says, that the place 

of purgatory is near to that in Yhich '. |X^"iv?; .^/'^ G*^ e™7 d.y to 

the damned are punished; that the make my purgatory in this world." M^moires 

pains of jpnrgatoY exceed aU the pains P<i%^J4* t'Si^^ai^/p.'j'^. '^y Art. 

of this Ufe ; that souls are not pun- ^xii. Ed. 4, p. 197. See Seu, xxv. Decrttum d* 

1 Sueur, A. D. 594. (P.) P%rgat9rio. Con. Trid. Can. et Decret. p. 233. 
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water, but by the violent convulsions festival ... in remfs^bifljiice of all de* 
of hope and fear. Fisher maintained paHed souls, was instituted by...0dilo9 
that the executioners would be the holy abbot of Cluni, and added to the Latin 
angels, but Sir Thomas More thought calendar towards the conclusion of the 
they would be the devils. Some again century." * 

thought that only venial sins are cxt. The Greeks, though in most respects 
piated in purgatory, but others that they had superstitions similar to those 
mortal sinsare expiated there likewise, of the Latins, yet they never adopted 
Dennis the Carthusian thought that their notions concerning purgatory. At 
the pains of purgatory would contini^e. the time that this opinion was formed 
to the end of the world ; but Domixu- in the West, the two churches had very 
cus a Soto limited it to ten years, and. little intercourse with each other; and 
others made the time to depend on the besides, the Greeks were so alienated 
number of masses* Ac, that should be from the Latins, that the reception of 
said on their behalf, or on the will of it by the latter would have rendered 
the Pope. Thomas Aquinas, as has the former more averse to it. 
been seen above, makes the pains of According to the doctrine of purga- 
purgatory to be as violent as those of tory, the moment that any^ soul is re- 
hell ; whereas, the Khemists say that leased from that place, it is admitted 
souls are not in a bad condition there ; into heaven, to the presence of God and 
and iDurandus, holding a middle opin- of Christ, and made as happy as it can 
ion, gives them some intermission u-om be in an unembodied state, which was 
their pains on Sundays and holidays, contrary to the opinion of the early 
Bede tells a long story of a Northum- fathers, viz. that all souls continued in 
berland man, who, after he died, returned hades u ntil the resurrection, or, at most, 
to hfe again, and said that he had passed that an exception was made in favour 
through the middle of a long and lar^ of the martyrs. However, this doctrine 
valley, which had two lakes in it, m of purgatory, and the opinion of the 
one of which souls were tormented with efficacy of prayers, and of masses, to 
heat, and in the other with cold; and procure complete happiness for those 
that when a soul had been so long in the who were exposed to it, at length ob- 
hot lake that it could endure no longer, literated the ancient doctrine, as ap- 
it would leap into the cold one; and peared when an attempt was made to 
when that became intolerablci it would revive something like it by Pope John 
leap back again. This uncertainty was XXIL 

80 great, that the whole doctrine must Towards the conclusion of his life, 
have been discredited, if it had not this pope incurred the disapprobation 
been for the profits which the popes, of the whole Catholic church, by as- 
the priests, and the friars, made of it.* sertin^, " in some public discourses. 
The living, being, by means of this that the souls of the faithful, in their 
doctrine of purgatoiy, deeply interested intermediate state, were permitted to 
in the fate of the dead, and having behold Christ, as man, but not the face 
them veiy much at their merov, the of God or the divine nature. . . . This 
mistaken compassion and piety of many doctrine highly offended Philip VI., 
persons eould not fail to be excited in king of France," who caused it to be 
their favour. Before the tenth century examined and " condemned bv the di- 
it had been customary, in many places, vines of Paris^ in 1333." The pope, 
to put up prayers on certain days for being alarmed at this opposition, soft- 
the souls that were confined in purga- ened his opinion in the year following, 
tory, but these were made by each re- by saying, " that the unembodied souls 
li^ous society for its own members and of the righteous beheld the divine es- 

fhends ; but in this century a " yearly , MoAeim, II. p. m, (P.) Cent. x. Pt IL 
I SUTeley*! Romish HonelMoh, p. SO0w (P.) Ch. iv. Sect. ii. 
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Biefnce as far as 'tiii&ir sepat^te state and prayers of the living, he seems to have 
condition would permit;'" and for fear been in doubt." ^ 
of any iH consequences, from dying TheancientWaldenses, however, who 
under the imputation of heresy, when separated from the Church of Eome be- 
he " lay upon his death-bed, ne sub- fore the doctrine of purgatory had got 
mitted his opinion to the judgment of established, never admitted it ; and pre- 
the church." His successor, Benedict sently after the Reformation by Luther, 
XH., after much controversy, estab- we find it abandoned- by all who left 
lished the present doctrine, viz. " that the Church of Bome, without exception, 
the souls oif the blessed, during their so that this doctrine is now pecuhar to 
intermediate state, do ftilly and per- that church. 

fectly contemplate the divine nature.** ^ The doctrine of a soul, however, and 
It may just deserve to be mentioned, of its existence in a separate conscious 
at the close of this period, that the doc- state, from the time of death to that of 
trine of the resurrection of the same the resurrection, which was the foun- 
body, was (questioned by Conon, bishop dation of the doctrine of purgatory, 
of Tarsus, m the sixth century ; who, and of many other abuses of Popery, 
in .opposition to Philoponus, a philoso- was still retained by most. But Mo- 
pher of Alexandria, (who had asserted sheim mentions some Anabaptists who 
that both the form and the matter of held that the soul sleeps till the resur- 
the body would be restored at the re- rection ; ^ and the Helvetic confession 
surrection,) maintained that the form condemns all those who believed the 
would remain, but that the matter sleej) of the soul,* which shows that a 
wbuld be chahged.^ considerable number must have main- 

tained it. Luther himself was of this 

opinion; though whether he died in it 

has been doubted.* It was, however, 

SECTION III *^® ^"^ behef of so many of the re- 

formers of that age, that had it not 
07 THE KEVIVAL OP THE GENUINE Doo- been for the authority of Calvin, who 
TEINE OP EEVELATION coNCEENiNG wrote cxpressly against it, the doctrine 
THE STATE OP THE DEAD. ^^ ^^ intermediate conscious state 

would, in all probability, have been as 
So general was the belief of a purga- eflfectually exploded as the docti-ine of 
tory in this Western part of the world^ purgatory itself 
that WickHffe could not entirely shake' Several persons in this country have, 
it off. But though he believed in a in every period since the Keformation, 
puigatory^ **he saw the absurdity of appeared in favour of the *leej[ of the 
supposing that God intrusted any man soul, and it always had a considei-able 
with a power to release sinners ftdta. number of followers. Of late this 
such a state : but whether the souls" opinion has gained ground very much, 
of the dead might be profited by the especially since the writings of the 
I if/..T,o.-«» TTT «« 1*^ i«Q iD\ n^^t. • present excellent bishop of Carlisle, 

• Mosneim, IIL pp. lo7. 158. (P.) Cent. xiv. -^ j ^ i j ^n^ ^^ ji 

Pt. ii Ch. IL Sect ix. See [Rutt's Priestley] and ot archdeacon Blackbume on the 
yoL ni. p. 876. Dr. Maciaine, the trans- subiect. But I think the doctrine of 

lator of Mosheim, remarks, that "all this „^ ,.,4.«.««*«^,*„4.^ ^4.»4.^ ^«,« «.^„v- "u^. 

Pope's heretical fancies, about the beatijic ^^ mtermediate state can never be 

iHsion, were nothing, in comparison with a effectually extirpated, SO long BS the 
Vile and most enormous practical heresy that 

foimd in his coffers after his death, viz. ? Gilpin's Life of him, p. 70. (P.) See also 



twenty-five millions of florins, of which there Brit. Biog. I. p. 48. 

wore eighteen in specie, and the rest in plate, * Vol. IV. p. 163. (P.) Cent. xvi. Sect, iii 

iKi, «qu6eaed out of the people and tt.e inferior Pt. ii. C. iiL Sect, xxiii 

i^leray during his pontificate.^' Ibid. Note, p. 158. » Syntagma, p. 10. (P.) 

» Ibid. I. p. 478. (P. ) Cent, vi Ft ii Ch. v. • See Blackbume's HUU View, Appendix, Id. t, 

flaet. z. • P> S44. . . 
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belief of a separate soul is retained, brought about, (viz. that of the resnr- 

For while that is supposed to exist rection of the very body that had 

independently of the body, it will not putrefied in the grave, or had been 

be easily imagined to sleep along with reduced to ashes,) were so Httle visible, 

it, but will be thought to enjoy more (since, to all a|^arance, men die 

or less of a consciousness of its exis- exactly like plants and brute animals, 

tence.^ and no analogy drawn from them can 

But when, agreeably to the dictates lead us to expect a revival,) we must 

of reason, as well as the testimonv of eagerly embrace that gospel, in which 

Scripture rightly understood, we shall alone this important truth is clearly 

acquiesce in the opinioa that man is brought to light. It is in the gospel 

an homogeneous being, and that the alone that we have an express assur- 

powers of sensation and thought belong ance of a future life, by a person fully 

to the brain, as much as gravity and authorized to give it, exemplified also 

magnetism belong to other arrange- in his own person; he having been 

ments of matter, the whole fabric of actually put to death, and raised to 

superstition, which had been built upon life again, for the purpose of giving ns 

the doctrine of a soul and of its sepa- that assurance. 

rate conscious state, must fall at once. To give this value to revelation, by 

And this persuasion will give a value proving the proper and complete w^oT' 

to the gospel, which it could not have tality of mem, on the principles of 

before, as it will be found to supply reason and scripture, is the object of 

the onlj satisfactory evidence of a my Disquisitions relating to Matter 

future life. For though a future state and Spirit, to which, and also to what 

of retribution might appear sufficiently I have added in support of it, in my 

consonant to some appearances in discussion of the sul^'ect with Dr. 

nature, yet when the means of it, or Price,' I beg leave to refer my readers, 
the only method by which it could be 

2 See Ibid-, Vol. IV. pp. 18-121; also VoL 11. 

1 Set The State 0/ the Dead, ialRntt'BFrieatley} pp. S54-364; and Vol. III. pp. 181, 182, 2i2- 

Vol. III. pp. 874-37». 258. 
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THE HISTOKY OF OPINIONS EELATING TO THE LOKD'S 

SUPPEB. 

THE INTEODUOTIOK whatever, has the depravation of the 

--, . ,-. .,- 't n 1 ' 1 original doctrine and custom proceeded 

Theee 18 nothing in the whole history ^ | ^^ ^leight, or had more serious 

that I have undertaken to write, so orknaMnt^nrt^a 

extraordmary as the abuses that have i^ allusion, perhaps, to the festival 

been introduced into the nte of the ^f the passover, our Lord appointed 

Lords Supper, Nothing can be ima- ^is disaples to eat bread and drink 

gined more simple in its original m- ^^^ j^ remembrance of him ; inform- 

stitution, or less liable to misapprehen- j^^ ^-^^j^ ^^^^^ ^.1,3 ^^^^^ represented 

sion or abuse ; and yet, in no instance y^ ^^Kxiy, which was ffoine to be broken, 

• ▼«!. II. Ed. 178S. and the wine his blood, which was 
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aboat to be abed for tbcm ; and we are SECTION I. 

informed bj the apostle Paul, that this 

rite is to continue in the Christian thx histort of the euchabist till 
chnrch till onr Lord's second coming. afeeb the time of Austin. 

Farther than this we are not informs _ . ^ ., , . , 

m the New Testament. We only find The first new idea which was super- 

that the custom was certainly kept up, added to the original notion of the 

and that the Christians of the prinu- ^^^ » supper, was that of its being a 

tive tunes probably concluded the Bocrmmnt, or an oath to be true to a 

pubUc worship of every Lord's day |«ader. For the word ^acromen* is not 

Wh the celebration of it. As the to be found m the Scriptures, but was 

rite was peculiar to Christians, the afterwards borrowed from the Latin 

celebration of it was, of course, in ton^e, in which it Minified the oath 

common with joining habitually in the which a Roman soldier took to his 

pubUc worship of Christians, an open general. Thus, m the first century, 

declaration of a man's being a Chris- Phny reports, J^at ^e ChriBtians were 

tian, and more so, indeed, than any wont to meet together before it was 

other visible circumstance ; because H'^^* and to bind themselves by a 

othwpersons might occasionallyattend sacrament.^ This, I would observe, is 

the public worship of Christians, with- ^^^ a small deviation from the ongmal 

out bearing any proper part in it them- ??ea of tiie Lord s supper ; and though 

selves o "^ ^ '^ -"^ xt be not the same with the true idea 

Let'us now see what additions have ?^ it,. as before explained, yet it cannot 

been made to this simple institution, be said to be contrary to it. Afterwards 

in several periods, from the primitive «ie word sacaament came to be used by 

times to our own. And for this pur- Chnstia^wntersinavervlopsemanner, 

poM it will be most convenient to for everything that was looked upon to 
divide the whole 
parts; the first 

apostles to that of Austin, mcluding evwrimng reiaung to reugion.- 

lus time, and that of the great men ,^ The next idea which was added to 

who were his contemporaries; the the primitive notion of the Lord s sup- 

second extending from that period to P®5 ^*® ®1 ? ?^^? ^^^^ alarmmg 

the time of Paschasius ; the third, mature, and had a long train of the 

from him to the Eeformation ; and the ^o'^* consequences. TJis was the 

fourth, from that time to the present, considering of this institution as a 

In writing the history of tMs sub- rnmteru. And, indeed, the Christians 

ject, in eacb of the periods, I shall affected very early to call tins nte 

first note the changes of opinion with ??« o^ t^® myatenss of our holy re 

respect to the Lord's supper itself, %^; ?? ^he term myst&ry was 

together with the change of language meant, ongmally, the more secret parts 

which took place in consequence of of the heathen worship, to which select 

it. I shall then give an account of persons only were admitted, wid those 

the superstitious pra^jtices that were ^der an oath of secrcKsy. Those mys- 

rx)unded on those opinions; and lastly, tf^^s ^©'o also called tm*«i«wm«.- 
shall relate what particulars I have ^^^se who were initiated were sup- 
met with relating to the manner of P?sed to be pure and holy, while those 
eelebration. ^*^^ yfeitQ not imtiated were considered 

as impure and profane; and by these 

1 '* Essent soliti ante lucem conyenire; seque 

"■■""—"" ■acramento abstrinfforD.** L. x. Ep. xcvii. 

* "Cyprian spealu of fhe many and great 

•acraments of the Lord's Prayer." Plain Aoewmt, 

App. Ed. 6, p. 178. 
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mysteries the . Heathens were more Another new idea annexed to the 
attached to their religion than by anj encharist was that of its being a saci-i' 
other circnmstance whatever. This fi/'f; and this too was in compliance 
made the first Christians (many of with the prejudices of the Jews and 
whom were first converted from Hea- Heathens, who, in the early a^es, used 
thenism, and who could not all at to reproach the Christians with hav- 
once divest themselves of their fond- in^ no sacrifices or oblations. in their 
ness for pomp and mystery) wish to religion. We soon find* however, that 
have something of this nature, which this language was adopted by them, 
was so striking and captivating, in the and applied to the Lord's supper. 
Christian religion ; and the rite of the This language is particularly ns^ by 
Lord's supper soon struck them as what Gypiian, and in general the Lord s 
might easily answer this purpose. supper was called an eucharisticcd 

When this new idea was introduced, aacrijice, though, in feot> they only 
th^, in con^ec^uence of it, began to considered it as a memorUd of the 
exclude all who did not partake of the saerifioe of Christy : or of his death 
ordinance from being present at the upon the cross, 
celebration of it. , Thpse who did not It is evid^t, from the nature of the 
communicate were not even allowed thing, that neither baptism nor the 
to ki^ow the method and manner in Lord's supper operates as a charm, or 
which it was administered. TertuUian, produces any immediate efiect upon 
who wrote at the end of the second the mind, besides impressing it with 
century^, seems to allude to thiis prac- proper sentiments and affections, such 
tice.' "^lous mitiations," he says, .as become Chnstians,- and such as are 
"drive aw^y the profane," and **it naturally excited by the use of these 
is of the very nature of mysteries to symbols. Bat we find, in very early 
be concealed, as those of Ceres in ages, that both baptism and the Lord's 
Samothrace ; ^' ba,t as he is there de- ■<9^pper were imagined ta operate in a 
fending the Christians from the charge different and more direct method, so 
of practisini^ al|oininable rites in se0ret, -that the use of them was supposed to 
he may only. mean that, on the sup- depend upon the mere act of admin- 
position of such practices, no person istration. Both Justin Martyr and • 
could reveal them, their enemies not L*ena3U8 thought that there was such 
being present, and they would hardly a sanctification of the elements^ that 
do it themselves. Indeed, it is most there was a cUvme virtue in them, 
probable that this custouf of conceal- ^ Thi^ idea of there being a real virtue 
ms the mysteries did not take place in the elements of bread and wine, after 
till the middle of the third century.* they were consecrated, or set apart 
After this time, the Council of Alex- for this particular purpose, opened a 
andria reproached the Arians with door to endless superstitions, and some 
displaying the holy mysteries before of a very dangerous kind; as Chris- 
the Catechumens, and even the Pa- tians were led by it to put these merely 
gans; whereas "that whidi is holy," external rites in the plaoe <^ moral 
they say, " should not be cast to the virtue, which almie has the power of 
dogs, nor pearls before swine."' In sanctifying the heart, and matong men 
the fourth century it was usual to acceptable in the sight of God. After 
call the encharist a most tremendous this we are not surprised to find (and 
mystery, a dreadfdl solemnity, and it appears as early as the second cen- 
terrible to angels.* tury) that both baptism and the Lord's 

supper were thought to be necessary to 
i ^Pol. C. vii. Opera, p. 8. (P.) solvation. 

•'■ 8ueiii% a! 6. 333. {P.) It is too early to look for the notion 

< See Middieton, introd. iHt. Works, I. p. xll of the transmutation of the bread and 
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wine into tlie real body and blood of must not judge of this by tbeir senses, 
Christ ; bnt we find even in this early but hj faith.*^ 

age language so highly figurative (call- This writer carried his idea of the 
ing the symbols by the name of the sanctity of the consecrated elements 
things represented by them) as verj so far, as not to allow that they ever 
much contributed to produce this went into the excvementa of thci body ; 
opinion in after ages. It was the maintaining that they entered wholly 
custom with the early fathers to say into the substance of the commum- 
that the bread and wine ^passed into cants ; and Ghrysostom supported this 
the body and blood of Ohrist, and even opinion by tlie comparison of waXf 
that they are trcmaelemented into them, which is consumed in the fire, without 
They also use other expressions to the leaving ashes or soot.*^ This was going 
same purpose ; meaning, however, by very far indeed for so early an. age. 
them, notnmg more than that a divine About two hundred years afibecChristy 
virtue was communicated to them.^ Ohristians applied their thoughts very 
' •'We do not consider," says Justin much to the giving of mystical fflgidn- 
Martyr, "this bread and wine as com- cations to the sacraments, as they were 
mon oread and wine. For, as Jesus also fond of mystical interpre^tions 
Clirist was made flesh, and had flesh of scripture. Among other, allusipns, 
and blGk)d to procure our salvation, so a happy one enough was this* that the 
we learn that this aliment, over which sacramental brea£ being composed of 
prayers have been made, is changed, many grains of wheat, and .the wine 
and that Ixjr which our flesh and blood being made of many grapes, repre- 
are nonrished is the body and blood sented the body of the Christian 
of Jesus Christ. For the evangelists church, which was composed of many 
teaoh us that Jesus Christ took bread, believers, united into one society, 
and said this is my body : he also took Cyprian was the first who advanced 
the wine, and said this is nvy blood" ' that by the iaine was meant the blood 
Tertullian, however, says, that by the of Christ, and by the water i(which 
words this is my body,yre arc to under- they always at that time used to mix 
Bkeoid the figure of my body.' with the wine) the Christian people; 

The language of Cyril of Jerusalem, and that by the mAotv/re of them the 
on this BubjecC is pecuharly strong, and union between Christ and his p|eople 
inight ver^ well mislead his hearers, was represented. This idea continued 
whatever ideas he himself might an- a long time in the church. But some 
nex to it. He says to the young com- supposed that this water and wiine 
municants, " Since Christ has said, were a memorial of the water, and 
this is my body, who can deny it? blood which issued from the side of 
Since he nas said, this is my blood, Christ, when he was pierced with the 
who can say it is not so P He wrmerly spear,. as he hung on the cross.' 
changed water into wine, and is he not Ifc was a natum consequence of this 
worthy to be believed, when he says superstitious respect for the eucharisti- 
that ne has changed the wine into cat elements, that many persons began 
his blood P Wherefore let us, with to be afraid of communicating. Ac- 
full assurance of faith, take the body cordingly we find that, whereas origi- 
and blood of Christ. For under the nally, sill Christians who were bap- 
form of bread, the body is given to tized, and not under sentence of ex- 
them, and under the form of wine, his communication, received the Lord's 
blood." He then tells his pupils they supper, yet in the time of Chrysos- 

tom, so many abstained from this part 



> Larroche, p. 221. (P.) 
9 Edit. Thirfby, p. 96. (P.) 
* Opera, p. 408. (P.) 



* Cat. 4ta. Op. p. 292. (P.) 

A Basnaffe, Histoire, I. p. ISff. (P.) 

• Lanx>che, p. 5. (P.) 
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of the service, that lie was obliged to wine were held up to the view of the 
reprove them for it with great severity; people, before they were distributed, 
and various methods were taken to en- that they might lie seen and contem- 
gage them to attend it. plated with religious respect ; from 

When the bread was called the body which the adoration of tne symbols 
of Christy the cloth which covered it was was afterwards derived, 
usually called ihe doth of the hod/y, and Towards the end of. the fourth cen- 
was considered as entitled to some par- tury, it was thought wrong to commit 
ticular respect. And we find that Op- the blood of Christ to so frail a thing 
tatus reproached the Donatists, that as glass. Jerome reproaches a bishop 
they had taken away these body-cloths, of Toulouse with this, he being a rich 
and that they had washed them as if man, and able to afford a better vessel^ 
they had been dirty. Also, Victor of and more proper for thepurpose.* 
Vita complained that Froculus (the As the primitive Christians con- 
executioner of the cruelties of Gen- sidered their joint-partaking of the 
seric, king of the Yandals, against the Lord's supper as a bond of union 
Catholics) had made shirts and drawers among themselves, it was natural to 
of them. This body-doth was to be of send part of the elements to those per- 
very fine linen, and not of silk, or of sons whose infirm state of health, or 
purple, nor of any coloured stuff, agree- necessary avocations, would not allow 
able to an order made by Pope Sil- them to be present. For the same 
ve8ter,or, as some say. Pope Eusebius. reason consecrated bread was also sent 
In this age the table on which the to the neighbouring, and often to dis- 
euchaiist was celebrated was called tant parishes, as a token of brotherly 
the ''mystic table;" and Theophilus, communion. This they did, particu- 
to whom Jerome (if the epistle be larlyatthe feast of Easter; and, pro* 
genuine) writes, says, that the "veiy vided no superstitious use had been 
ateXisils and sacred coveringjs were not made of it, tnere seems to have been 
to be considered, like things inanimate, little to complain of in the custom, 
and void of sense, to have no sanctity. However, the Council of Laodicea 
but to be worshipped with the same thought proper to forbid this sending 
majesty as the body and blood of our out of the elements, as a custom bor- 
Lord." * rowed from the Jews and the heretics. 

In the fourth century, the Lord's But Pope Innocent, who lived a cen- 
supper was celebrated sometimes at tury after, still continued to send the 
the tombs of the martyrs, and at consecrated bread to the neighbouring 
funerals, which custom gave rise to parishes.' 

the masses which were afterwards per- But the greatest abuse that was 
formed in honour of the saints, and made of this custom was in conse- 
for the dead. Also, in many places, quence of the consecrated elements 
about the same time, the bread and being thought to be of use to the sick, 

1 MiddieWfl Tntrod. JHi. p. 57. (P.) Dr. ^ «' medicinal way, and to be a means 
Priestley, in his edition of the Omrvptima, had of preservmg persons m joumeys, and 

attributedtiiis representation to /(6rain«, on the upon VOyages; and as perSOnS might 
authority of the Latin original, given in a note ^*j. „i„„,Vr x,' ^ ««««:^ \.^^^ «S*-k 
byDr. Middleton. But in his conections, men- ^O* always have camed home With 

tioned p. 12 [Butt's Priestley, VoL V.], he pro- them enough for these uses, it was 

SSd^j^^S^ttori^M •*?ttV;^S^'of'thS the cnstom for the priests to keeua 
Cntieax Review," who says that Dr. Hiddieton quantity of the consecrated bread to 

quoted the edition of Jwome's Works in 1706, distribute occasionally, as it might be 
while, in the Basil edition of 1563, which „«„j.^j a„„4.:„ «««« i<Tf „^^«^^ A,11 

he describes as most authentic, the opinion wanted. Austm says, " If any one fall 
iB attributed "bj Jerome to Theophilus. The sick, let him receive the body and blood 

reviewer adds, that the whole passage is 

probably spurious. See Middleton's Works, L » Larroche, p. 53. (P.) 

p. xliL Note, and CHt. Rev. IV. p. IW. » Basnage, Bittmre, I. p. 111. (P.) 
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of Christ, and let him keep a part of clearly the case in the time of Oy- 
this little body, that he may find the prian.^ The custom continued in the 
accomplishment of what St. James Western church till near the time of 
says, Let those who are side go to the the Reformation, and it is still the 
church to receive strength of body.**^ practice of the Eastern churches, and 
This same father also mentions a of every other part of the Christian 
woman who had made a plaister of world that wa' jiever subject to the see 
the sacramental bread for a sore eye.' of Rome."* 

Some of the ancient Christians used The diffeient classes of Christians in 
to bury the sacramental bread together the primitive times, as they respected 
with the dead, thinking, no doubt, the Lord's supper, were as follows, 
that it would be of as much use to There were four orders of the Cate- 
them in that long journey as it had chumens. The first were instructed at 
been in other shorter ones. However, their own houses; the second heard the 
in a council held at Carthage in 419, exposition in the church ; the third 
this practice was condemned; but it attended the public prayer; and the 
appears that the custom was not fourth were those who were completely 
wholly laid aside at the end of the ready for baptism ; for till that time 
eighth century, though it had been they did not attend the celebration of 
prohibited again by the sixth general the eucharist, but were formally dis- 
council in 691. The reason was, that missed at what is called missa cate- 
to bury these sacred elements was now clbumenoriivi, as the final dismission 
thought to be a profanation of them; of the assembly was called missa fide- 
BO that a custom which took its rise Hum} 

from one degree of superstition, was The primitive Christians communi- 
abolished by a greater degree of it ; cated after supper, but the custom of 
and of this we shall have other in- celebrating it in the morning was 
stances in the course of this history. frequent in the church in the time of 

Having thus noted the changes in Tertullian, in consequence, no doubt, 
the doctrme of the eucharist, and the of a superstitious reverence for the 
superstitious practices which in these elements, which led them to think that 
early times were derived from the it was wrong to eat anything before 
erroneous opinions of Christians on they partook of them ; but it was still 
the subject, I shall now relate what I usual to communicate in the evening,. 
have been able to collect concerning on Holy Thursday. Chrysostom being 
the manner in which it was adminis- charged wf Jo. giving the eucharist to •■ 
tered. ^ some pers' as after a repast, said, " li 

In the first place, it cannot be denied I have done it, let my name be blotted 
that, in the primitive times, all those from the catalogue of bishops, and let 
who were classed among the faithful, 
received the eucharist every Lord's » On whose authority ((i«?a;>sis p. i75)Middle- 

3 k n. 'J* Ai o*x ton says, " this sacrament was administered, m 

day. Alter reaamg tne bcnptures, aU their public communions, to infants, even of 
and the exposition of them, or the ser- the tenderest age, before they were able to speak." 

mon, at which others might attend, ^orks, i.^^ xR. ^,^^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ pp^ 33^^ ^3^^ 

they proceeded to the public prayer, m and the Notts. I find on a farther examination 

which the audience bore their part, at of Smith's Account, that the catcchumeni were 

, 7 , . . ^^ 4 j3 only debarred from witnessing ''the second or 

least by saymg occasionally Amen, ana great procession," previous to the eonsteration, 

the service constantly closed with the He says that " they give the eucharist, in both 

11- x*^« ^^4.l,«. ^■»r>Un^;a-(- "WTa attziti kluds, to llttlc childrou of one or two years of 

celebration of the eucharist. We even ^^^ s^jmetimes to new-bom infants, after they 

find that young children, and mdeed have been christened, in case of imminent danger 
infants, communicated. This was of death ; grounding their belief of an absolute 
Aiu.au.vot ^^*""*" V necessity of this sacrament upon John vi. 6S. 

1 Baniage, Hutoire, I. p. 161. (P.) Smith's Greek Church in 1669, p. 161. 

a Larroche, p 6. (P.) » Sueur, A. D, 216. (P.) 
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me not be reckoned among tlie orthb- Tertullian, and Cyprian pretends lliat 

dox." ^ it was of singular use. We find that 

It having been customary with the some Christians communicated with 
Jews, whenever they made a solemn water only, from which they were 
appearance before God, to bring some called Acjuarians.* These were not 
oblations, these Christians, whenever only Manicheans, who abhorred wine, 
they assembled for public worship, but also others who were in the scheme 
(which they also considered as an ap- of mortifying the flesh by abstaining 
pearing before God, and especially m from marriage, and the use of flesh 
the more solemn part of the service, meat, as well as of wine, 
the administration of the eucharist,) When the elements began to be con- 
brought with them a quantity of bread sidered in a superstitious light, as 
and wine,* and especially the first- something more than mere bread and 
fruits of their com and grapes. Of wine, there must have been a time 
these offerings, or ohlations, as they when they imagined that this change 
then affected to call them, a part was took place; and in the early ages it 
reserved for the eucharist, and part was supposed to be made by the 
also was eaten afterwards in common, po-ayer which preceded the adminis- 
in what they called their agapce, or tration, and not by any particular 
love-feasts, but the remainder was form of words; and this is the idea 
appropriated to the maintenance of the that the Greek Church still retains 
ministers and of the poor. Besides concerning consecration. But after- 
bread and wine, it was the custom to wards, though it is not easy to deter- 
offer many things of value at the same mine when, the change was supposed 
time. But at length they limited the to take place as the priest was 
oblations which were mad6 on this pronouncing the words, This is my 
particular occasion to bread and wine hodyt in Latin, hoc est corpus meum; 
only ; and afterwards they usually as if there had been some peculiar vir- 
made for this purpose one great loaf, tue in the sound of those words, when 
or cake, which they said represented pronounced by a person duly qualified 
the unity of the church, and which to use them. Thus also the Heathens 
was broken in public, and distributed imagined that the presence of the in- 
to as many as communicated. In the visible Divinity was made to dwell in 
fourth century some churches substi- an image, by the priest pronouncing 
tuted what they called eulogies, or some form of words, which was termed 
holy bread, for the bread of the Lord's consecrating them, 
supper.' The eucharistical elements being now 

Tne ancients in general believed considered as something holy, it was 

that the water was mixed with the natural to suppose that a degree of 

wine, in our Saviour's own adminis- holiness belonged also to the table on 

tration of the eucharist, and therefore which the service was performed, and 

they did the same. This mixture of therefore that it ought to be prepared 

water with the wine is mentioned by by some ceremony, for this holy pur- 
pose. Gregory Ny ssen , the same wnose 

Basnage, Huiaire I p. 132. (P.) *'The eloquence on the subiect of the eucha- 

Greeks communicate fasting, lookmg upon it as ^^^m"^"^" " " s^J . . . ^ww*w- 

a thing very unlawful and scandalous to taste a nst nas been recited already, IS said to 
drop of wine, or cat the least bit of bread, for have been the first who performed any 

several hours before they receive." Smith's „^^^^^^„ ^f xi,- !„• j ^tj. ^„„ «i,..jl 

Account, p. 158. ccremouy oi tnis kind. It was about 

' To prepare for " the sacrament of the holy the fourth century, as is generally 

^^&d'an§tS.^«»ttSXS?th^^fe: agreed, that places of worsl^p began 

to the altar of the ProUugia ; by this oblation, 

separating them from profane and common use." ^ Also called EneratiKcs [Hydroparastates]. 

Ibid. p. 125. See Mosheim. YoL I. p. 180. Cent. iLF.ii.Cb. v. 

* BatnaKO. J3t«(oire. I. p. 112. (P.) S. ix. 
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to be <9OllB6€frat0cli thougli in some yerj principal part of solemn religiaas wor- 
simple manner, and it was then fori- sliip, it is probable that the prayer 
bidden to oelebrate the Lord's supper which preceded it, and from whi^ the 
except in consecrated places* When whole* service got the name of ettc^a- 
ohtsrches Were bnilt with metre magni- Hst, T^as of saane length, especiailj as 
tioence/ nnder Gonstantineyldiere was a we do not find'that prayer was nsed in 
particular place called the ^av^cbuomf, SLnj. other part'of the service; In the 
where the^^table or altar stood. • ' third century it is particularly observed, 

I Lights in the day-time WBre tisaal that the prayers winch peceded the 
in many ceremonies m the heailien re^ celebration or thd' euchanst were con- 
ligidU) whence an idea of eheerfulmese, siderably lengthened, ad well as ' that 
and of 8€kcred/ns88 also, was annexed to the solemnity and pomp with which it 
them V and the Christiaas «f -those ages was administered were increased; and 
were but too ready to adopt the reli* tha,t at this time persona in a state of 

f'ous customs of tne Heathens, partly penitence, and others^ were excluded 
om their own attachment to them, ircMn it, in imitation of' the heathen 

and also with a view to make their re- mysteries 

ligion more - inviting to the Pagans. Jt was the^cnstom within this period 
The custom* of using wax-lights at the to ask ibrgiyeness erf" on©' another, as 
eu€hari8i&in'particular,profe«ibly began weH as to/gvve^-the'ii^r cr/ j^etzce, or 
in tiie:timerof Austin, in the fifth cen- charity, be&re commumon, the men 
tury. For, in the time of Gregory I. kissing the men, and the women the 
they were used at baptism; and Isi- women. They also used to kiss the 
dore t)f Seville, whp was contemporary hand of the priest. This custom of 
with 6fregory, speaks of it as a thing asking pardon before oommunicatinff, 
established •* Those," ^ays ;he, ** who was used .in France in the elevenSi 
in Greek are callpd Acoh^te^t are in century.^^ 

Latin caQed linhljeaTers, becd,uto ^ey At^ first the • deacons generally' ad- 
{iany lights when the gospd is read; ministered 4he elements> butiin*iiie 
XJT, "when* the " saciificeis oafered, iwt io fourth Council ^ Carthage, they were 
dissipaete idarkuess,, bnt to express joy, only suflfered to administer inxjases of 
tp declaere, nnder the type of corpore^ necessity. Afterwards they adminis- 
)%ht; the light Bpdk;en of in the gospel;** tared the eup only, whale the •priest 
in blessing these . torches and flam- who celebrated gave the^bread. some- 
beaux/ they said, "O Jesus Christ, times women served on this occasion, 
bless this wax, we beseech thee,/that it and -though it was forbidden by Pope 
may receive of thee such a power, and Qelasius, the practice continued in 
benediction, that, in all places^wl^ere many places till the tenth century.^ 
it shall be lighted and .set, the devil Cyr3, of Jerusalem, at the end of the 
may tremble and fly for fear,= and may fourth century, exhorted his coramnni- 
no more attempt to molest or seduce cants to receive the bread by sxipport- 
those who serve thee." ^ It must be ing the ri^ht hand with the left, also 
observed that this custom of using to receive it in the hollow of the hand, 
lights at the celebration of the eucha- and to take care that no crumb of it 
rist.began in the East, a little aiPfcerthe fell to the ground; and that in receiv- 
time of Gregory Nazianzen.. ing the wine, they should approach it 

The blessing of the bread and wine with the body a uttle bowed, in token 
nsed by our Saviour himself was pro- of veneration. The sixth general council 
bably nothing more than a very short ordered that the hands should be held 
prayer, such as we commonly use be- in the form of a cross. It was the 
fore meat. But when the administra- custom in the time of Jerome, to kiss 
tibn of the eucharist came to be a • «ibid. p 120. (P.) 

1 Lwroche, p. 537.' (P.) « Ibid.' p.* 123.* (P.) 
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the bread ; and in the liturgy of Ohnr- gether with that of a sanctifying power 

sostom, nsed by the Greeks, it is di- m the elements themselves, contnbnted 

rected that he who receives the ele- to introduce a train of superstitious 

ments should kiss the hand of the practices into the Christian church; 

deacon from whom he receives them.* but we must go much deeper into 

It is needless to note the progress of this superstition in the two following 

superstition in all these observances. periods, with less pleasing prospects 

When the service was ended, the con- than in ttie last. We have seen the 

gre^ation was dismissed by the priest, shades of the evening close upon us ; 

saying Ji^e, Missa est ; which Polidore we must now prepare to pass through 

Yirgil acknowledges was also the form the <^rkness of the night, but with 

of dismissing the idolatrous services of the hope that, as we come nearer to 

the Pagans.'' There was, Ukewise, as our own times, {he daylight will visit 

was observed before, a formal dismis- us again, 
sion of the catechumens, before they 

proceeded to the celebration of the - 
eucharist, in the same words, and from 

this term missa, the whole service came aTpnrrrn-Kr tt 

afterwards to be called by that name, SECTION H. 

which by corruption is in the English ^hb history op the etjchaeist raoia 

language wa«fi. the time op atjstin to that op 

The primitive Christians did fre- paschasitjs. 
quently eat in common, before the cele- 
bration of the Lord's supper. To this In this period we find a very consi- 
kind of entertainment, to which every derable advance towards the doc- 
person brought what he thought proper, trine of tra/nsuhstantiation, which was 
they gave the name of agape or love- afterwards established in the Western 
feast; and it is thought to be alluded church; but the first great step towards 
to in the epistles of Peter and Jude, it, as well as almost all the abuses of 
2 Pet. ii. 13 ; Jude 12. This custom, which an account is given in the last 
however, of eating in common having Section, was made in the East, where 
been abused, it was forbidden by the Anastasius, a monk of Mount Sinai» 
Council of Laodlcea in 360. But before (in a treatise against some heretics who 
this time, when it began to be thought asserted that the body of Christ was 
improper to eat anything before the impassible,) said, that the elements of 
eucharist, this feast was omitted till the Lord's supper were the true body 
after the celebration.* and blood of Christ ; for that when 

Such was the progress of supersti- Christ instituted the eucharist, he did 

tion in this age of the church, which not say, this is the type or antitype of 

abounded with men of learning, and my body, but rwy body. This is evi- 

writers. We are not to expect a re- dently a language unknown to all the 

formation of these abuses, in the next ancients, when tiiey spoke not rhetori- 

period of gross darkness, and while cally but gravely on tne subject ; and 

the same causes of corruption, and es- yet, on the whole, it is certam that he 

pecially a fondness for pa^an customs, did not mean so much as was after- 

and a willingness to gam over the wards understood by that mode of 

Pagans by adopting them, continued speaking.* 

and increased. We have now seen But John Damascenus, another 

how the pagan notion of im/steries, to- monk, and a celebrated writer in the 

East, not only followed Anastasins in 

1 Larroche, p. 119. (P.) his language, but made a real change 

ii?Xito;i!p.V'(k) C«t.tPt«.Ch. in the idea, annexed to it; saying thaJ» 

ir* Seet vil. « Sueur, A. D. 687. (P.) 
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** when some liave called the bread and and sacred in the eucharistical elements 

wine figures or signs of the body and kept advancing in the West, as well 

blood of Christ, as Basil, they spake as in the East; and they were con- 

of them not after consecration, but sidered as bearing some peculiar rela- 

beforo the oblation was consecrated," tion to Christ ; who was, therefore, 

** Jesus," he says, " has joined to the thought to be, in some extraordinary 

bread and wine his own divinity, and manner, |)resen< with them, but in w7ia^ 

made them to be his body and blood." manner ^ they had not perhaps any 

He illustrates this in the following distinct idea. 

manner : — " Isaiah saw a lighted coal ; When the eucharistical elements 

now a lighted coal is not mere wood, were considered as so peculiarly sacred, 

but wood joined to fire ; so the bread we are not surprised to find that many 

of the sacrament is not mere bread, methods were used to prevent the loss 

but bread joined to the divinity ; and or waste of them. Among other me- 

the body united to the divinity is not thods, they began, pretty early in this 

one and the same nature, but the nature period, to take the bread dipped in the 

of the body is one, and that of the consecrated wine. This was particu- 

divinity united to it, another." ' In larly noticed in the eleventh Council 

the second Council of Nice, when it of Toledo, in 675, and in another at 

was urged on one side that Christ had Braga in Gallicia, in which a decree 

no other ima^e than the sacrament, it was made to put a stop to this prac- 

was argued by the council, that the tice ; but still it was allowed that the 

sacrament after consecration was no eucharist might be administered to sick 

image, but properly his body and blood.'' persons and young children in this 

This has been the faith of the Greek manner. The Armenians still receive 

Church ever since the time of this the eucharist in this way, and the 

Damascenus, who wrote in the begin- Moscovites take the bread and wine 

ning of the eighth century ; and his together in a spoon. ^ 

name is as great an authority in the I have observed that, in the former 

^Eastern church, as that of Thomas period, it was usual for the communi- 

Aquinas was afterwards in the Western, cants to carry some of the consecrated 

In reality, the Greeks must consider bread home with them, and to take it 
the eucharistical elements as another with them when they went on a jour- 
hody of Glwist, to which his soul, or ney ; but in the Council of Saragossa, 
bis divinity, bears the same relation within the present period, they who 
that it did to the body which he had did not eat the bread at the tmie of 
when on earth, and with which he as- communicating were anathematized, 
cended to heaven. They must suppose Thus a greater degree of superstition 
that there is, as it were, a multipHca- put an end to a practice which had been 
tion of bodies to the same soul. No mtroduced by a less degree of it. How- 
real change, however, is by them sup- ever, the practice of consecrating a great 
posed to be made in the substance of quantity of bread was kept up ; and in 
the bread and wine; only from being the time of Charlemagne, express direc- 
mere bread and wine, it becomes a new tions were given for keeping it, in order 
body and blood to Christ. 

Whether this new opinion spread 

into the West, does not distinctly ap- * ^^^^^^t' P\}^- i^'\ '""l® F'i^t **^®'i? 

«uwv/ u**w "^«»«» ^v«o V °"' J "V "r spoon, fills it full of red wine, puts into it a small 

pear, and tlie two cnurcnes nad. not, at piece of bread, and tempereth them both to- 

that time, much communication with gether, so delivers the spoon to the communi- 

.^^1. ^4^1.^. ■D,,*^-^^, 4^1,<^ a»*v.» »^««»«»1 cants.... After this, he delivereth them bread by 

each other. But from the same general itseif, and then wine mixed with a utue wani 

causes the idea of something mystical water, to represent the blood and water which 

flowed from onr Saviour's side." The Ruuian 

1 Larroche, p. S67. (P.) <kLtechitm—(krt7Mniaqfth€Mu$covite»,VJ2lb,Ed.2, 

> Taylor, Grand Apostaey, p. 100. (P.) pp. 65, 69. 
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to oommmiicate tHe sick.^ This con- ordained tliat no person slionld celebrate 
secrated bread, it bad been tbe cnstom mass, unless the priest made a third.^ 
to keep in a close chest in the church ; Among other accusations of John XII., 
but at the Council of Tours, in 567, it he was charged with celebrating mass 
was ordered that the host (as it was without communion.^ 
then called) should be kept n©t in a No laws, however, could long check 
chest, but under the title of the cross, the torrent of this abuse. It being 
to excite the devotion of the people.^ imagined that the celebration of the 

Among other superstitious customs mass was offering the most acceptable 
within this period, we find that some- sacrifice to God, which would avail for 
times the consecrated wine was mixed the pardon of sin, and for redeeming 
with ink, in order to sign writings of a souls out of purgatory, large sums of 
peculiarly solemn nature. Thus Pope money were given and bequeathed to 
Theodore,in the seventh century, signed the priests for this purpose, which 
the condemnation and deposition of proved a source of immense wealth to 
Pyrrhus, the Monothelite ; it was used them. But this abuse was much in- 
at the condemnation of Photius by the creased when monks were allowed, by 
fathers of the Council of Constanti- Pope Gregory, to do the office of priests, 
nople, in 869; and Charles the Bald, This order of men had much leisure 
and Bernard, couijit of Barcelona, also for the purpose, and an idea of peculiar 
signed a treaty with the sacramen- sanctity was annexed to their charao- 
t^ wine, in 844. It is evident, how- ter in the minds of the common people, 
ever, from this very abuse of the eucha- To the monks may be attributed the 
ristical elements, that they were not at origin of prwate cha/peU, and the mul- 
that time supposed to be the real body tiplication of altars in churches for 
and blood of Christ ; for, since they celebrating several masses at the same 
have been thought to be so, it would time. For, according to ancient cus- 
be deemed a great profanation to make tom, it was not lawful to say more than 
any such use of them. ^ ^ one mass, at which all assisted ; and it 

It is not denied that, originally, the was a thing unheard of that any per- 
celebration of the Lord's supper was a son should celebrate mass on the same 
part of the public worship in which day, upon the same altar, a custom 
all the congregation of tne faithful which is still observed in the Eastern 
joined ; but in the Church of Rome at churches. For the Greeks have but 
present the priest alone communicates one altar in one church, nor do we find 
m general, while the congregation are the mention of any more in the Western 
mere spectators of what he is doin^, church till the eighth century. But 
and only join in the prayers. This in the time of Adrian I., who lived to- 
was occasioned by the superstitious wards the end of the eighth century, 
veneration for the elements, from which there is mention made of the gy-eat 
was naturally derived an idea of some altar, to distinguish it from others m 
particular preparation being necessary the same church. Whenever the phrase 
for the receiving of them. The first occurs in any period prior to this, by 
notice that we find of this kind of mass altars we are to understand the tombs 
was about the year 700 ; but we have of the martyrs, which are often so 
seen that, even in the time of Chrysos- called.® The first mention that we have 
tom, the people in general began to of the eucharist being celebrated more 
decline communion ; but in the time of than once in the course of the same 
Charlemagne, the priests were forbidden day in any church, i'^ in the fifth cen- 
to celebrate mass alone; and Pope Soter tury, when Leo I. ordered it on great 
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festival days, when the crowds were so who made more alterations in it than 

great that the churches could not con- any of his predecessors. He intro- 

tain those that resorted to them. dnced into it many pompous cere- 

To induce the common people to monies, bnt it was several centuries 

continue their offerings alter they before this canon was adopted by all 

ceased to communicate, they were the members of the Latin chnrch. In 

given to understand, that provided 699, Pope Sergius added to the canon 

they kept up that custom, the service of the mass, that while the priest is 

wonld still he nseful to them ; and breaking the bread, he shonld sing 

instead of a real communion with three times. Lamb of God ivho faketh 

bread and wine duly consecrated, the away the ein of the world, have mercy 

priests gave them a kind of substitute upon us ; but that the third time, 

for it, and a thing of a much less instead of the words /iove mercy upon 

awful nature, viz. bread, over which us, he should say, grant us peace? 

they prayed, and to which they gave Since the celebration of the eucharist 

the name of hallowed bread. This was now considered as a proper sacri- 

was abont the year 700.* jice, the table on which it was offered 

It was in consequence of few persons came of course to be an altar; and 

offering themselves to communion, that as altars in the Jewish church, and 

1;he priests got a habit of speaking in amonff the Pagans, were consecrated, 

a very low voice, a custom which was the Christian altars must be so too. 

afterwards continued through super- The first mention that is made of the 

stition. This is said to have begun consecration of altars, (more than was 

abont the end of the tenth century ; observed to have been done by Gregory 

and some say that it proceeded from a Nyssenus,) is in the Council of Agde, 

report that God had punished with in 606, when they were ordered to be 

sndden death some snepherds who consecrated both by chrism and by 

sang the words of consecration in the the benediction of the priest. In the 

fields.' ninth century they added water to the 

Having noted these general abuses chrism, and incense, and other things, 

respecting the eucharist, I shall now They also consecrated three table-cloths 

consider the method in which it was of several fashions, and a kind of veil 

administered, going over the different of several colours, according to the 

parts of the service for that purpose ; different days, &c.* 

and we shall find traces enow of super- In order to be better entitled to the 

stition, every step that we take. name of altars, and to correspond to 

As there is nothing prescribed in the the altars in the Jewish and Pagan 

New Testament concerning the order religions, all the wooden tables were 

of public worship, or the mode of removed, and all altars were ordered to 

celebrating the Lord's supper, different be made of stone. And it was farther 

churches fell naturally into different alleged in favour of this custom, that 

methods with respect to them, as we Jesus Christ is called the coi-ner-stone 

see in what remains of several of and foundation of the church. This 

the ancient liturgies. That of most institution is ascribed to Silvester; but 

churches had probably been gradually the decree is not found. It was a 

altered, especially as men's ideas witn council of Epaone, in 517, that forbade 

respect to the nature of the service the consecration of altars, unless they 

itsdf had changed. The present canon were made of stone.* 

of the mass, as it is now used in the To the due consecration of altars it 

Church of Eome, was, for the most is now requisite that there should be 
part, composed by Gregory the Great, 

1 Hist, of Ancient Ceremonies, p. 88. (P.) * Larroche, p. 49. (P.) 
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relics in them ; but this was far from or of charity, immediately before com- 
being the case originally. For a council munion. This, in time, was thought 
in the seventh century ordered, that to be an indecent practice, and there- 
altars should not be consecrated in any fore ought to have been laid aside 
place where a body had been interred.* altogether. However, Leo III., at the 
The last thing which I shall observe in end of the ninth century, changed 
respect to altars is, that Bede is the this custom for that of kissing a plate 
first who makes any mention of jpo?-- of silver or copper, with the figure of 
table ones. a cross upon it, or the relic of some 
It was the custom in all this period saint after the consecration of the 
not only to make use of lights, though elements.** 

in the day-time, during the celebra- In the fifth century it was the 

tion of the eucharist, but of incense custom for men to receive the bread 

also ; and both these appendages were with their naked hands, and the 

borrowed from the heathen sacrifices, women (who perhaps did not expose 

and were first adopted by the Greeks, their hands naked) in a clean cloth, 

and so early as the middle of the fifth which obtained the name of dominica, 

century ; mention being then made of Afterwards, in the farther progress of 

assembling the church by flambeaux superstition, it came to be the custom 

and perfumes. But it is not said that to receive it in vessels of gold, &c. ; 

this was for the celebration of the but this was forbidden in the sixth 

eucharist in particular.^ general council in 680, and they were 

Originally, the bread that was used again ordered to receive it with the 

for the celebration of the Lord's hand.* It has been already observed, 

supper was such as was presented that glass was thought to be too brittle 

among other offerings on the occasion, a thing to receive the holy elements. 

Afterwards it was the custom to make Glass vessels, however, continued to 

one great loaf or cake, to supply all be made use of, so that it was thought 

the communicants ; and this was necessary to forbid the use of them in 

broken at the time of the celebration, a council held at Rheims under Charle- 

and distributed in small pieces to the magne; and in another council, held in 

communicants. But this custom being the year 895, wooden vessels were forbid- 

attended with some loss, some priests den to be used for that purpose; and at 

in Spain began, about the seventh cen- present the Latm church does not suffer 

tury, to prepare the eucharistical bread the consecration to be made in anything 

in a different manner, baking small but in a chalice of gold or silver, or at 

round pieces on purpose, that there least of pewter ; and a council held at 

might not be occasion to break it at Albi, in 1254, commands all churches, 

all. But this innovation was not gene- the yearly rent of which amounts to 

rally approved, and it was expressly fifteen French livres, to have a silver 

forbidden by the Council of Toledo, in chalice.*' 

693.' In time, however, the increasing In the primitive times we find no men- 
superstition of the age got the better tion of any particular position of the 
of this regulation, and the custom of body, as more proper than any other 
making small round wafers for the pur- for receiving the Lord's supper; but as 
pose of communion, at length became superstition kept gaining ground, the 
universal in the church. East began to be held peculiarly sa- 
lt was the custom in the primitive cred, as it always had been held by the 
church, as I have already observed, to Heathens, who worshipped with their 
give what is called the kiss of peace, faces turned that waj ; and about the 

year 536, Pope Vigilius ordered that 

1 Baraage, I. p. 48. (P.) * Ancient Ceremonies, p. 90. (P.) 

• Larrocne, p. 526 (i*,) * Larroche, p. 655. (P.) 
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those who celebrated mass should the encharistical elements in this age 
always direct their faces towards the of darkness had gained in point of 
East.^ sacrednesa and solemnity, and how 

We see the effects of superstition as awful a thing the act of communicating 
well in the method of disposing of was generally apprehended to be; so 
what remained of the consecrated ele- that commonly the priest alone com- 
ments, as in the use of them. Some municated, and the people very seldom, 
churches used to bum all that re- except at the time of the greater fes- 
mained after communion. This was tivals, and especially at Easter, 
the custom at Jerusalem, and it is so This was in consequence of the people 
with the Greeks at present; at least, in general being impressed with a con- 
says Fleury,- they are reproached with fused notion that the encharistical 
it. At Constantinople it was formerly elementi were, in some sense or other, 
eaten by young scholars, sent from the the body and hlood of Christ, and 
school for that purpose, as is related therefore that Christ himself was pre- 
by Evagrius, who wrote at the end of sent in them. But in what manner he 
the sixth century. The Council of was present they seem to have had no 
Toledo, in 693, left it to the liberty of clear idea. This general notion, howe\'er, 
each particular church, either to keep paved the way for the capital addition 
what remained of the consecrated that was made to the doctrine of the 
elements, or to eat it; but, in the eucharist by Paschasius Radbert, a 
latter case, it was ordained that the monk of Corbie, in France, who under- 
quantity consecrated should be mode- took to explain the manner in which 
rate, that it might not oppress the the body of Christ is present in the 
stomachs of those who were appointed eucharist. 

to take it. But, in whatever manner This he did in a treatise* published 
they disposed of these sacred elements, in the year 818, in which he maintained 
it was the custom not to leave any of that not only the bread and wine were 
them till the next day.^ changed, by consecration, into the real 

One would imagine that we had body and blood of Christ; but that it 
seen superstition enough in this one was the same body that had been born 
article of Christian faith and practice of the Virgin Mary, and that had been 
within this period ; but we shall find crucified and raised from the dead. It 
much greater abuses in the next : and was in support of this opinion that he 
notwithstanding the greater light of wrote the two books On the Delivery of 
the present age, they continue unre- the Virgin Mary, which I had occasion 
formed in the Church of Eome to this to mention before ; in which he main- 
day, tained, that it was performed in a 

miraculous manner, without any open- 

ing of the womb.* 

This opinion Paschasius himself seems 

a-cir«rnTr\-vr ttt ^ hsLVG been sensible was bold and 

bJliOiiUJN 111. .y^^i For the first time that he men- 

rns HisTOiiT OF THE EUCHAKiST, FEOM ^^^» ^\* ^/^\ ^^i^f^^®. eucharistical 
THB TIME OP PASCHASIUS TO THE elements the body of Chnst m general, 
BEPOBMATION. ^^ adds, "and to say.somethmg more 

surprising and wonderful, {ut mira- 
We are now arrived at the most dis- hilius locpiar,) it is no other flesh than 
tinguished sera in the history of the that which was bom of the Virgin 
eucharist ; after having seen how much , ,, ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ Christ in 

, ^ ^ , . ^ ^ the Eucharist." Rndbert became abbot of Corbie, 

1 Ancient Ceremonies, p. 46. (/».) where he died in 865. Nouv. Did. Hut, IV. 

«A.D. 1054. (/;.) pp. 879, 880. 
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Mary, whicli suffered upon the cross, peror Charles the Bald was much 

and which was raised from the grave.'* ^ offended at it, and by his particular 

Not depending entirely upon the order the famous Bertram, or Eattram, 
reasons which he was able to allege in wrote against the new opinion of Pas- 
favour of so extraordinary an opinion, chasius,^ and at the same time against 
he likewise produced in support of it, his peculiar notion concerning the de- 
what was no uncommon tning with livery of the Virgin, 
the monks, and what had no small In conseqpence of this, the docti-ine 
weight with the common people, in of Paschasius, though published in 
that ignorant age, namely, an a'j^'poA'i' the ninth century, does not appear to 
tion, which for its singular curiosity, have gained manj advocates till the 
and as a specimen of the impositions eleventh, when it was opposed by 
of those times, I shall relate. Berenger, archdeacon of the church of 

A priest, whose name was PlecgDls, Angers, in France, (whom I mentioned 

officiating at the tomb of St. Nmus, before as one of the most eminent 

wished, out of love, and not infidelity, scholars of his age,) and his writings 

to see the body of Jesus Christ; and on this subject made a great impres- 

falling upon his knees, he asked of sion on the minds of many; so that 

God the favour to see the nature of no less than ten or twelve councils were 

the body of Jesus Christ, in this mys- held on this subject, in all of which the 

tery, and to hold in his hand the form doctrine of Berenger was condemned, 

of that little child which the Virgin Matthew of Westminster says, that it 

had borne in her lap; when an angel had infected almost all France, Italy, 

cried to him, " Get up, quickly, and and England ; and though, when he 

look at the infant, which that holy was threatened, he was weak enou^ 

woman hath carried, for he is clothed to sign a recantation of his opinion, he 

in his corporeal habit." The priest certainly died in the belief of it. Be- 

declared, that being quite terrified he renger was followed by Peter and Henry 

looked up, and saw upon the altar the de Bruis, whose disciples were called 

child that Simeon had held in his Petrohrussians, and by the Albigenses 

arms, that the angel told him he might in general ; who in the twelfth century 

not only see but touch the child, and separated from the church of Rome, 

that accordingly he took him and pressed Arnold of Brescia also taught the same 

the breast of the child to his own, and doctrine in Italy, and for this and his 

after embracing him frequently, he declaiming against the Church of Rome 

kissed the God, joining his lips to the in general, he was burned at Rome, in 

lips of Jesus Christ. After this he 1155.^ 

replaced the beautiful limbs of the god It is remarkable that for two cen- 

upon the altar, praying to God that he turies the popes did not interfere in the 

might resume his former figure, and controversy about Paschasius. Most 

that he had scarcely finished his prayer, probably they thought with his adver- 

when rising from the ground, he found saries; and as very few joined him at 

that the body of Jesus Christ was re- . ^ .« ^r ^^,o .««w, ^5.»^««,'ow^«^r«r„o 

A -ix-j_i» n T_-i-j 8 Seep. 40, Note '", «w»ra. Bertrams book was 

stored to its lormer figure, as ne nad fir8ttran8latedintoEnglishinl548,byWm.Hugh, 
requested * under this title, ** A Boke of Bertram the Priest 

iTotwitiistaixding this miracle, and ^^.tu^il^es^hJ Se^atlBSfdj'vw ySSSi 

everything else that Paschasius could ago." it was translated again by Sir H. Lynde, 

allege in favour of his doctrine, it S* ^ w^' h^>5?^ ^^fl^'f^r.^fiP ^^f^"^ ^ *^' 

.? -, , J. • 1. J. J See Wood, ^tAm. Oxon. I. pp. 62, 513. 

excited great astonishment, and was 4 Larroche, p. 473. (P.) Amoid, a disciple of 

opposed by many persons of learning Abelard, wa« erttcintd, burnt. Mid his ashes 
«f. J «w.,*^«l^« A Jwx^r. rx4-V.A«a +1,^ ^-rvT tUi-own into the Tiber, lest his followers should 
and emmence. Among others, the em- J^nvert them into relics, says a French bio- 

,- » T^ oio ,1.x graphcr. See Nouv. Did. Hist. I. p. n2. Araold 

1 ?w®i*'■\^;^^«,l^^• r^^'^ suflfered under Adrian IV., the only Pope who 
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first, and he was openly opposed by the of that age, is likewise said to have 

learned men of the age, it seemed as if been a great promoter of it. But thei*e 

his opinion would have died away of does not appear to have been any pub- 

itself. As soon, however, as it was per- lie act in favour of the doctrine of tran- 

ceived that the doctrine went down with substantiation in England, before the 

the common people, and that it pro- Council of Oxford which condemned 

mised to give a high idea of the dignity Wickliffe.* 

and power of the priesthood, the popes We cannot be surprised, that the cir- 

were ready enough to enforce it by their cumstance of all the known properties 

decrees, as we have seen in the case of of bread and wine remaining in the eu- 

Beronger. It was not, however, till the charistical elements after consecration, 

beginning of the thirteenth century should not a little embarrass the advo- 

that this doctrine was made an article cates for the change of them into real 

of faith, viz. by a decree of Innocent flesh and blood. On this account, Inno- 

III. at the Council of Lateran, in 1215, cent III. acknowledged that, after con- 

the term transuhstantiation having secration, there did remain in the ele- 

been first used by Stephen, bishop of ments a certain paneity and vineity, as 

Autnn, in the be^ning of the twelfth he called them, which satisfied hanger 

century. and thirst. But afterwards, they who 

■ Even notwithstanding this decree, maintained that the consecrated host 

several divines openly maintained a retained the nature of bread, and nour- 

different opinion, thinking it sufficient ished the body, and especially that any 

to acknowledge the real presence, part of it was turned into excrement, 

thoujgh thev explained the manner of were, in derision, called Stercorarists. 

it dmerently from Innocent and the This term of reproach shows in what 

followers of Paschasins ; and " John, abhorrence all those who did not assent 

Bumamed Pwngena Asinus, a subtile to this new doctrine were then held, 

doctor of the university of Paris, ... If ridicule and contempt were a proper 

substituted consubstantiation in the test of truth, I doubt not but that those 

"plELce of trcmsuhstcmtiation towsbrds the who defended the absurd doctrine of 

conclusion of this century." * Others transuhstantiation would have had the 

say that he maintained the asen/mption advantage of the argument. Pix)tes- 

of the consecrated bread by the divin- tants would now only laugh at being 

ity. However, he did not deny that called Stercorarists, but at that time 

the substance of the bread and ^vine the laugh would probably not have 

remained in the elements ; and yet the been with us, but against us. That 

faculty at Paris did not condemn his was not an age of experiment, or it 

opinion, but declared that both this, might have been easily decided, viz. by 

and the common doctrine of transub- giving a man nothing but consecrated 

stantiation, were probable ways of bread, whether it turned to nourish- 

making the body of Christ exist in the ment and excrement or not ; but the 

sacrament. very proposal would have been deemed 

As the monks had contributed greatly impious, and might have been very 

to the establishment of almost every hazardous to the proposer, 

other corruption of Christianity, they Considering the great difficulty of 

were no less active in promoting this, forming any conception concerning this 

Among others, the name of Odo, bishop conversion of* the bread and wine into 

of Clugni, in France, in the tenth cen- real flesh and blood, it is no wonder 

tnry, is mentioned as having been of that many doubts should have been 

eminent use on this occasion. Indeed, started^ and different opinions should 

another Odo, archbishop of Canterbury, have been held concerning it ; and, that 

1 Mosheim, III. p. 106. (P.) Cent, xiii Pta *^®7 ^^^^^^ ®^®^ continue to be held, 

Ch. iii. Sect. adv. 2 In 1386. See Brit Biog. I. pp. 3&-il. 
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notwithstanding* the most authorita- this qnestion, but in their decrees made 
tive decisions respecting it. Peter Lom- use of such terms as both parties might 
bard, contemporary with Stephen of adopt.* 

Autun above mentioned, approved of When the great difficulty of one 
this doctrine of transubstantiation, but single conversion of any particular 
could not determine of what hind the quantity of bread and wine into the 
change was ; whether it was only /o^*- body and blood of Christ was got over, 
^naly or substantial, that is, whether one would imagine that another diffi.- 
it affected the sensible properties of culty, no less insuperable, would have 
the elements, or the real substance of occurred, with respect to the multitude 
them.' of consecrations performed in different 

It was also a question whether the places at the same time. But Guimond, 
water (which it was always the custom who wrote against Bcrenger, in 1075, 
to mix with the wine before consecra- madenothingof these, or of still greater 
tion) was changed immediateljr into difficulties. Every separate part," says 
the blood of Christ, or whether it was he, " of the eucharist is the whole body 
changed into wine first. Paschasius of Christ. It is given entire to all the 
himself had asserted the former, but faithful. They all receive it equally, 
after long debates it was determined Though it should be celebrated a thou- 
by Innocent III., and the schoolmen sand times at once, it is the same in- 
supported him in it, that the water is divisible body of Christ. It is only to 
changed into wine before it is changed s&ase that a single part of the host 
into the blood of Christ.'* appears less than the whole, but our 

In this, and several other respects, senses often deceive us." It is acknow- 
a considerable latitude of opinion was ledged that there is a difficulty in cow- 
formerly allowed in the Churchof Rome; prehending this, but there is no diffi- 
and indeed the doctrine of transuhstan- culty in believing it. The only question 
tiation did not properly become an ar- is, whether God has been willing to 
tide of faith before it was made to be make this change ? " It is like the 
80 by the Council of Trent. ^ The car- voice of a single man, which all the 
dinal D'Ailli, at the Council of Con- audience hears entire." He exhorts 
stance, spoke of the doctrine of tran- heretics to yield to the truth, because, 
substantiation as an opinion only, and says he, " we are not now contending 
said that it could not be clearly inferred for victory, as in the schools, or for 
from the Scriptures, that the substance any temporal interest, as in the secular 
of bread did not remain in the sacra- courts. In this dispute nothing less is 
ment.' depending than eternal life."* 

At the Council of Trent, the Fran- when it was objected to Guimond, 
ciscans maintained that the body of that the rats someumes eat the conse- 
Christ descended from heaven, in order crated bread, he replied, that either the 
to be changed into the form of bread senses were deceived, or the body of 
and wine, though it did not q^uit its Christ did not suffer any more in the 
former place; whereas, the Dominicans rat, than in the sepulchre, or that the 
said, that Jesus Christ did not come devil put real bread into it, on which 
from any other place, but that he was men and rats might feed.* 

formed in the host, the substance of 4 Sasnage, II. p. 669. (P,) Canon I. is in 
the bread beine chanffed into that of these words : " 81 quis negavent, in sanctissimw 
V X. J mi.^^^ ^^:i JiZA ^^4. A«.r.iA^ eucharistiffl sacrameuto continon vore, rcaliter 
his body. The council did not decide ^t substantiaUter corpus et sanguinem una cum 
1 Larroche, p. 183. (P.) anima et divinitate Domini nostri Jesu Christi, 

3 See Basnage's ffistoire des Eglisea Refo)inSei, ac proinde totum Christum, scd dixerit tantum- 
II. p. 681, where this and other difl&culties on modo esse in eo ut in signo, vel figura, aiit vir- 
the same subject are particulariy considered, tute ; anathema sit." Sess. xiiL C. viii. S. Coa. 
It ia sufficient for my purpose to give a specimen Trid. Can. et Decret. p. 75. 
of them. (P.) » Fleury. (P.) [A. D. 1075.] 

« Larroche, p. 4flS. (P.) • Basnagct, I (b). p. 120. (P.) 
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The language in whicli some of the teenth century the Greeks were much 
Popish priests have boasted of the agitated about this subject; some af- 
power which this doctrine of transub- firming that the mysteries^ as they 
stantiation gives them, would excite called them, were incorruptible, while 
the greatest ridicule, if there was not others maintained that they were not : 
a mixture of impiety with the absurd- when Zonaras, a Greek fnar, happily 
ity of it. ** On our altars," say some found out a middle way, which showed 
of them, " Jesus Christ obeys all the no less ingenuity than had been dis- 
world. He obeys the priest, let him played on the same subject by many of 
be where he will, at every hour, at his the monks or schoolmen in the West. 
simple word. They carry him whither The consecrated bread, he said, was the 
they please. He goes into the mouth flesh of Christ, as dead, and therefore 
of the wicked as well as of the right- corruptible; but that after it was eaten, 
eous. He makes no resistance, he does and tnereby gone, as it were, into the 
not hesitate one moment." * Some sepulchre, it became incorruptible ; be- 
priests boasted that they had even cause the body of our Lord did not re- 
more power than the Blessed Virgin, main long dead and buried, but rose 
because they could create their Creator again.* 

whenever they pleased; whereas she had The doctrine of transubstantiation 
conceived him but once.* was the cause of a great variety of 

So much is made to depend on the new ceremonies and institutions in the 
power and vnll of the priest, with re- Church of Rome. Hence, among other 
spect to the eucharist, and the sacra- things, those rich and splendid rece^- 
ments in general, in the Church of tacles which were formed for the resi- 
!Rome, as, I should think, must occa- dence of God, under this new shape, 
sion a good deal of anxiety on the part and *the lamps and other precious 
of those who receive them. For they ornaments that were designed to beau- 
believe that the efficacy of all the sacra- tify this habitation of the Deity ; and 
ments depends upon the intention of hence the custom of carrying about 
him that administers them. This is ex- this divine bread in solemn pomp, 
pressly determined in a decree of Pope through the public streets, when it la 
feugenius ; and at the Council of Trent to be administered to sick and dying 
an anathema was pronounced on those persons, with many other ceremonies 
who denied it. This is even " carried of a like nature. But what crowns 
so far, that, in one of the rubrics of the whole was the festival of the holy 
the Missal, it is given as a rule, that if sacrcmient. 

a priest who goes to consecrate twelve This was an institution of Urban 

hosties, should have a general intention rV., in 1264, on the pretended revela- 

to leave out one of them," it will af- tion of one Juliana, a woman of Liege, 

feet them all.' Luther mentions some who said that it was showed her from 

priests at Rome, who acknowledged heaven, that this particular festival 

that, instead of pronouncing the proper day of the holy eucharist had always 

words of consecration, only said to them- been in the councils of the sovereign 

selves. Bread thou oH, amd bread thou Trinity ; but that now the time of re- 

shalt remain,* vealing it to men was come. In the 

All the disputes about the nature of decree of Urban it is said, " this fes- 

the eucharistical elements were not tival day properly belongs to the 

confined to the Western church, in this sacrament, because there is no saint 

period ; for at the beginning of the thir- but what has his proper festival ; that 

1 Basnage I p 26 (P.) *^^^ ^® intended to confound the unbe- 

a Ibid. I (b). p.'423. (P.) lief and extravagance of heretics, and 

« Burnet on the Articles, p. 870. (P.) Art. ^ repair all tL* faults that men might 

zxtI. Ed. 4, p. 272. -^ , _ , j«j *»% 

4 Basnage, II. p. 687. {P.) * Larroclie, p. 494. (/».) 
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be guilty of in other masses." * , ' This tH6 jpeople should prostrate th^nsel'^es 
festival is attended with a procession, in the cnuroh at the sound of a beU.* 
in which the host is carried in great The Ceremony of carrying the host 
pomp and magnificence. No less a per- in. procession to communicate the sick 
son than Thomas Aquinas composed Seems to have been first used in this 
the office for this great solemnity. country. For, atthe iendbf thei;welfth 

Notwithstanding all this pomp and century, Huberti archbishbp of Can- 
splendour, whidh seldom fail to have terbury, and legate of Po^ Oelestine, 
charms for the bulk of mankind, this held a synod at York, in which, among 
decree of Urban was not universally other tmngs, he conimahded that ivhen 
observed^' and therefore it was con- any sick persons were to receive the 
firmed by another bull of Clement V. communion, the priest himself should 
But when the minds of men were a carry the host, clothed wfth Ids proper 
little enlightened after the Reformation habits, and with Hghts borne before it; 
by Luther, this solemnity became the suitable tb so great a sacrameirt.* We 
topic of much ridicule. On this ac- are also infomied that, in the b^n- 
<jount Catharine of Medicis wrote to ning of the thirteenth centuiy; Odo, 
the Pope in 1561, as Thuaniis informs bishop of Paris, in ohe of hi^ synods, 
us, to request the^ abolition , of this made several' Constitutions 'relanng to 
festival, because it was the occasion of the sacrament^; as, about the manner 
.much scandal, and was not at all oft^arryingitto the sick, of the adota- 
necessary. It may not be amiss to tion of ihd persons wiio should meet it; 
give a more particular account of some of keeping it in the 'best part 't)f • the 
of the other new superstitions men- alta»r,oflockiiig it up safe; with several 
tioned above. precaiitions in casfe it sjionld happeli 

It was towards the end of the. sixth that a^ part of the consecrated ele- 
centnry that the elevation of the host ments snould fall to the ^ound, ot 
was first practised in * the Eastern any fly ^r spider should £m. into th^ 
church; but then it was intended to wine.* ' ■ ' - 

represent l^e elevation of Christ upon Considering how^ sOliBmn a thiiig the 
the cross, and was made immediately^ business of commmnicating-ir^'taeBde, 
before the communion; and there is in cbiisequence of thei doctrine of traii- 
no mention of this ceremony in the substantiation, we do not wonder that 
Western church before the eleventh it was ordered by the Council of Treiitj 
century. But then it immediately that, how dontrite soever a sinner 
followed the consecration, though no shoidd feel himself, he should not a^ 
adoration is said to have been intended proach the holy eucharist without 
by this ceremony till the thirteenth having made his saordmiental confes* 
century, when it was expressly ap- sion, nor at the solemnity which thd 
pointed -in the Constitutions of Hono- receiving of the communion gavcfto on 
rius m^ and Gregory IX.; the latter oath. This appeared, when Pope Gre-- 
of whom, in 1227, ordered the ringing gory VII. proposed to the eniperor 
of a bell, to warn the people to fafl Henry, who was charged with many 
down on their knees and adore the con- crimes, to exculpate himself, by taking 
seci'ated host.^ This, however, seems one part of a consecrated liost, while 
to have been done before by Guy.Par^, he himself diould take the other. 
the Pope's legate, in Germany; who, This proposal staggered the emperor 
when he was at Cologne, in 1201, so much, that he desired the affair to 
ordered, that when the nost was ele- be referred to a general councal.' • But 
vated in the celebration of the mass, 

8 Histoire des Papes, III. p. ISl. (PO 
* L-^rroche, p. 483. (P.) 
Larroche, p. 681. (P.) » Ibid. p. 484. (P.) 

a Ibid p. 102. (F.) « Fleury, A. D. 1077. (P.) 
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we ai'e more surprised tbat, upon any ments, which increased after the doc- 
occasion whatever, any person should trine of transubstantiation. In the 
be permitted to eat before he received tenth century the priests began to put 
the communion ; and yet, application the bread into the mouths of the oom- 
being made to the Pope on the part of municants, and in the eleventh they 
the king of France, m 1722, that he began, in some churches, to use Httle 
might take some nourishment before hosts, like wafers, made roundj white, 
be received the communion, on the day and veiy thin ; but this was not till 
of his consecration, as it was thought after the condemnation of Berenger^ 
that he would not be able to go through and was disliked by many at that time; 
the fatigue of the ceremony without and the former custom of breaking the 
it, the request was granted. It must bread into little pieces, and also that 
be presumed, however, that no other of giving the bread steeped in the 
than the Pope himself could have given wine, were still used in many places, 
BO great a dispensation.^ till near the end of the twelfth century. 

It was owing to the great awfulness after which the use of thin wafers 
of the real masses, and the many cere- became universal, 
monies that were necessary to be ob« At length, in order to leave the least 
served in the celebration of them, that, room for waste or abuse pQlssible* the 
for four or five hundred years, what custom of communicating the lait|r 
are called dmj masses (or the cere- with the bread only was mteoducedf 
monies of the mass without the conse- and the doctrine of transubstantiation 
oration of the elements) were much made this practice much easier, than 
used in the Church of Borne. They it could otherwise have been. For it 
were more especially used by gentle- being now agreed that the consecrated 
men who went a hunting early in the bread was the whole body jof Christ, it 
morning, or returned late, or when a contained the blood of eourse^ and 
new-married couple wanted to receive consequently the wine, whi(^.w?ks th^ 
benediction, &c. St. Louis often used blood only, became superfluous, 
this ceremony on board his vessel, and Thomas Aquinas defended the cuat 
it served for a consolation to pil^ims, tom of communicating with the, bread 
■when they had no opportumty of only, but he says that it was not ob? 
having re£dm.assesin their return from served in all churches; and the laity, 
the Holy. Land. These dry masses in many places, in order to prevent 
were so common at one time, that there the spilling of the w;me» or, as they 
was a rubric in the Eomish ritual pwre- called it, the blood of Christ (against 
pared for them. But the Reformation which they were always most parti- 
opening men*s eyes upon the subject, calarly cautioned) sucked it through 
Eckius confessed that what had been quills, or silver pipes, which were fas- 
practised so long was, in truth, an tened to their chaHces for that purpose, 
impiety and blasphemy against God. But at length, and especially from the 
The Council of Trent did not, how- custom of giving the bread steeped in 
«ver, correct the abuse ; but the bishops the wine, came, by degrees, the custom 
since that time have abolished it by of communion in one kind only, with- 
degrees, and now it is only used on out any express authority for the 
Good Fridays, and during storms at purpose, in almost all the Wiestern 
sea.' churches, till it was established by the 

We see the farther progress of su- CounciJ of Constance, in 1415.' But 

perstition in the various methods that the custom of communicating in both 

were devised in order to prevent the g g^^ rs^ant, "HiBtoire du Condio," 1714, 

waste or abuse of the consecrated ele- jj. m. sect, xxx p 253. By the same decree, the 

sacrament was to be received, fasting, instead of 

I Hist, des Papes, V. p. 499. (P.) after supper, unless jn cases of necessity allowed 

3 Basnage^ II. p. 686. (P.) l)y the church. 
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kinds was still practised in several ferent colours of them, and the diffe- 

places, and the IPope himself is said rent occasions on which they are used ; 

at one time to have administered the and they are all so necessary, that the 

wine to the deacons and ministers of smallest variation in the ritnal makes 

the altar, and to other persons of emi- the masses be deemed imperfect, 

nent piety, whom he thought worthy As I observed before, that two masses 

of BO great a gift. must not be celebrated on the same 

The Council of Trent confirmed that altar in the course of one day, and even 

of Constance, but left it to the Pope a priest cannot officiate at any altar 

to grant the use of the cup to those when a bishop has done it before him, 

whom he should think proper. Ac- they are now multiplied exceedingly, 

cordingly Pius IV. granted the com- The masses also are reckoned defective, 

munion in both kinds to those who unless the altar be covered with three 

should demand it, provided they pro- cloths, consecrated by the bishop, the 

fessed to believe as the church did in last of which must be longer than the 

other respects.^ The Bohemians also other ; and it must, after all, be covered 

were allowed, with the Pope's consent, with a stuff of some particular colour, 

to make use of the cup. according to the festival on which it is 

The high reverence for the eucharist, used. But the altar must be stripped 

which was produced by the doctrine of of all its ornaments on Good Fnday, 

transubstantiation, made a change in for reasons which may be seen in Bas- 

the posture of receiving it. For, till nage (I. p. 48), together with many 

the thirteenth century, all persons other superstitious observances relating 

had communicated standing , but about to the eucharist, which I do not think 

that time the custom of receiving it it worth while to recite. 

kneeling came into use, and this is In the eleventh centurv there arose 

continued ever since in the Church of violent debates between the Greek and 

Bome, and from that in the Church of Latin Churches on account of the for- 

England. Frequent communion also mer using unleavened bread in the 

was now no more to be expected ; and, celebration of the eucharist. Such, 

indeed, so early as the tenth century, however, it is very evident, must have 

Ratherius,bishopofVerona, was obliged been the bread that our Saviour him- 

to order his priests to warn behevers made use of in the institution, as there 

to come four times a year to the com- was no leaven to be had during the 

munion;' and now the Catholics are whole season of Passover; and at length 

not required to communicate more than the Latin Church conformed to this 

once a year, and this is generally at custom. 

Easter. Considering the many gross abuses 

There are various other superstitious which prevaUed with respect to the 

practices respecting the eucharist, in Lord's supper, after the time of Pas- 

the Church ofRome, the origin of which chasius, it is no wonder that we meet 

it is not easy to trace. There are six with some persons who laid it aside 

several sorts of vestments belonging to altogether. This was the case with 

the officiating priest, and eight or nine the FoAAliciam^s in the ninth century, 

to the bishop, and there is not one of who considered both baptism and 

them but has some mysterious signifi- the Lord's supper as something figu- 

cation, and a corresponding separate rative and paraboHcal.^ This was ^so 

consecration ; not to mention the dif- the case with some persons in France, 

in the beginning of the eleventh cen- 

I Histeire des Papea, IV. p. 679. (P.) tury, and they were (X)ndemned at the 

> Larroche, p. 137. (P.) In the Greek Church synods of Orleans, and again at Arras, 

"the laics are obliged to receive the blessed 

Mcorament four times a year." Smith's Account, t Mosheim, II. p. 176^178. (P.) Cent. ix. Pt it 
J*7, Ch. V. Sect. vL 
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in 1025.^ Also, in the twelfth century, that, in different parts of his writings, 
one Tanchelin ' persuaded the people he contradicts himself on this subject.* 
of Antwerp, and other persons in Flan- John Huss believed the doctrine of 
ders, that receiving the Lord's supper tran substantiation and the real pre- 
was not necessary to salvation. But, sence; but in answer to a person who 
indeed, this he might do, without wish- had said that a priest, after his con- 
ing them to omit the celebration of it secration, was the Father of God, and 
altogether. the creator of God^s body, he wrote a 

As little can we wonder that un- treatise to prove that Jesus Christ is 
believers should take advantage of such the author of the transubstantiation, 
a doctrine as this, to treat the Christian and the priest only the minister of it.* 
religion with contempt. Averroes, the It is remarkable, that with respect 
great freethinker of nis age, said that to most of the reformers from Popery 
Judaism was the religion of children, in the sixteenth century, the article of 
and Mahometanism that of hogs ; but the eucharist was the last in which 
he knew no sect so foolish and absurd they gained any clear light, the doctrine 
as that of the Christians, who adored of transubstantiation being that which 
what they ate.^ they parted with, with peculiar reluc- 

tance, and in all public disputations 
their popish adversaries had more ad- 
«-«_. vantage with respect to this than to 

any other subject. They advanced to 

the conferences with the utmost bold- 

SEOTION IV. ^®ss when this was to be the subject 

of their disputation, having the pre- 
OP THE RECOVERY OP THE GEiojiNE judiccsof their audicucc, and, in a great 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE CONCERNING measure those that were their adver- 
THE lord's supper. ganes too, on their side. 

As the corruption of this doctrine took ,. Though Luther rejected transubsta^. 
place very early in the Christian church, ^^*f?' he nevertheless retained the 
and proceeded farther than any other, ^^*™? %{ *^? real Presence of the 
80 it was with great difficulty rectified; }?^7 of Christ m the euchanst; be- 
and, indeed, it is in general but very ^^P^^^^ ^T^^ *^? ^^^ ?f ^^"?* 
imp^rfectiy done to this day, especially might be omnipresent, as weU a^ his 
in the established reformed clTurches. ^"^K^ and m the Lutheran l^orm 0/ 

The minds of the reformers, in general, ZZZtZtt^^h\Z^\^! ^'^. 

were impressed with an idea of some- ^^ communion with them, this article 

thing peculiarly mysterious and awful 7^« ^^evte^: Luther, m his attempts 

in the nature of tfie eucharist, as well ^ explam his doctrme on the subject 

as with a firm persuasion concerning of the euchanst, (which, to distmg^ 

the divinity of Christ. ^^ ^^^"^ *^* ^^ *^® ^^.pists, he caUed 

Wickliffe was late in settling his . ni « . t-* * v ^ ** /nx t, •* t,* 
,. iix-LTj» * Gilpin 8 Life of him, p. 65. (P.) Bnt. Biog. 

notion about the Lords supper; so j. pp. ^, 46. 

6 L'Enfant's History of the Coimcil of Con- 

> Fleury. (P.) stance, I. p. 432. (P.) ** Un certain pr^dicateur 

2 Or Tanquelinus. If the accoimts of his de Boh^me avoit avancd, q'uu pr@tre avant sa 
enormities are true, he must have been insane, premiere messe n'^toit qu'enfant de Dieu, mais 
He was assassinated in 1125. See Nouv. Diet, qu'apr^s avoir oflBci^ il 6toit Pfere de Dieu et 
Jlist. V. p. 497. Mosheim says he was a mystic, Cr6ateur du corps de Dieu. Jean Hus fit un 
but that probably *' blasphemies were falsely Traits pour r6futer une proposition si strange, 
charged upon him by a vindictive priesthood." quoiqu elle ne ffit pas nouveUe, et il soutmt que 
Cent. xii. Pt, ii. Ch. v. Sect. ix. c'est J. C, qui est I'Auteur de la Transubttantia" 

3 Memoires pour la Vie de Petrarch/III. p. 760. tion, et quele pr6tre n'en est que le ministre, 
(P.) Averroes was a native of Cordova in Spain, en vertu des paroles sacramcntales." Hiaioire 
where he died in 1226. See Nouv. Diet. But. I. L. iii. Sect. liii. See also Sect. v. and L. il, 
p. 258. Sect. Ixziii. Aviut, 1714, pp. 169, 201, 280. 
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consuhetcmiiaUonf) said, that " as in a Oalvin was mnch less rational. B'or 
red-hot iron," two distinct substances, he supposed that a certain divine virtue 
iron and fire, are united, so is the body or efficacy was communicated by Christ, 
of Christ joined with the bread in the together with the bread and wine.^ 
eucharist." * Some Lutherans main- And he not only excluded vicious per- 
tained, " that all the properties of the sons from communion, but likewise 
divine nature, and consequently its procured their banishment from the 
omnipresence, were communicated to city.® 

the human nature of Christ bv the We have a remarkable example of 
hypostatic union" between them.^ But the confidence of the Catholics on the 
these were more rigid than Luther him- subject of the eucharist, in the famous 
self, and it is supposed that being con- conference of Poissy, in 1561, held in 
yinced by the reasons of Melancthon, the presence of Charles IX. and Catha- 
he would have entertained the opinion rine of Medicis, in the court of France, 
of the other reformers on this subject, if between a number of Popish and Pro- 
death had not prevented him.^ Carol- testant divines, of whom the cardinal 
stadt, Luther's colleague, maintained of Lorraine was the principal on the 
"that the bread and wine were no more side of the Catholics, and Beza on that 
than external sif/nff or ff2(^&oZfi, designed of the Protestants. The cardinal, in 
to excite in the minds of Christians the his speech on this subject, says, ""We 
remembranceofthesufferings and death must always oppose these words. This 
of the Divine Saviour, and of the bene- is my body, to ail argumentation, judg- 
fits which arise from it." * ments, and speculation of understand- 
It is remarkable that Zuinglius was ing, or human spirit. They will be fire 
was much more rational than Luther and thunder to all consciences. . . . Let 
on this subject. For he, like Carolstadt, us believe the Lord, and obey him in 
considered the bread and wine as no all things and places ; let us not con- 
more than signs and symbols of the tradict him, because what he tells us 
body and blood of Christ, and that we seems absurd, improper, and contrary 
derive no benefit from the eucharist, to our senses and thoughts. Let his 
except what arises fix)m the recollection word overcome everything, and be. unto 
of the merits of Christ.* He " would us, as it is, the most precious things 
not allow to the ministers of the church That it befits us to do everywhere^ 
the power of excluding fiagitious oflten- but especially in the holy mjrsterieav 
ders from its communion, * but left all Let us not look only to the things we 
punishment to the civil magistrate.® ^ „ „ , xrr ««, /. ^ , « ^ * ^ « 

TT^^^ 4.1»« ^^-u^i^ rr„'^-\'„ ™«,« +-. >4c<rown< " Vol. m. p. 831. Cent. xvl. Sect. i. Ch. ii. 

Upon the whole, Zuinglius seems to ^^^ ^^ ^ote [a]. Yet Zuingiius, acconjing 

have thought as rationally on the sub- to the writer of Ridley's life, held the same 

ject of the eucharist as Socinus, who opmion with ^at bishop, who "always beUered 

J, .j J .. 1 ' and maintained a real presence by grace to faithy 

also COnsiderea it merely as a COmme- and not a mere figure only." (See supra, p. 40, 

moration of the death of Christ'.' Noteio.) He adds, " there were some English 

fanatics, such as John Webb, Gteorge Romper, and 
Gregory Faske, who believed that the sacrament 

1 Mosheim, III. p. S31. (P.) Cent. xyI. Sect. i. was only a bare sign of Christ's bod v, and nothing 
Ch. ii. Sect xsJ. Note [z]. more than a remembrance of it.' These three 

2 Ibid. IV. p. 75. (P.) Cent, xvi Sect. iii. Pt. ii. fanatics, who were burned at Canterbury, at the 
Ch. ii. Sect. x. same time, in Mary's reign, appear to have been 

3 Basuage, II. p. 331. (P.) bettcr«cr£ptumt«thanRidley, andtohayeantici- 
< Mosheim, III. p. 381. (P.) Cent. xvi. Sect I. patedHoadly*8Pfatn-4cc<wnf. The opBosite views 

Ch. ii. Sect. xxi. of these prelates of the same church discover how 

« Ibid. IV. p. 76. (P.) NU esse in Carta, quam little the state can do to secure uniformity, when 

memoriam ChiHsti. Cent. xvi. Sect. iii. Ft. ii. it quits its proper province and affects to estaUiah 

Ch. ii. Sect. X. Note [n]. - --- 
« Ibid, IV. p. 115. (P.) Cent. xvi. Sect. Iii. 

Pt. ii. Ch. ii. Sect, xxxiii. Martyrologie, 182^, p. IWT 

7 Dr. Maclaine says, in a noie to Mosheim, that • Mosheim, p. 79. (P.) Cent. zri. Beet. iii.Pk 



religion. See the Life of Bishop Ridley, b^ 
Glocester Ridley, 1763, pp. 664, 665, and ClarkeV 



" the sentiments of Zuingle. . . were the same with ii. Ch. ii. Sect. xii. 

iho«e maintained by Biafabp Hoodly, in Us Peom • Ibid. p. 115. (P.) Ibid. -r-rTtii. 

^ 
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see, bnt let ns observe his word ; for according to Christ's appointment, his 
his word is infallible, and cannot be death is shewed forth, and the worthy- 
false nor deceive ns. On the contrary, receivers are, not after a corporal and 
onr senses are easily imposed upon, carnal manner, but by faith, made par- 
and deceive us often. Since he said takers of his body and blood, with all 
then. This is my body, let us not its benefits, to their spiritual nourish - 
doubt of it, but believe, obey, and look ment, and growth in grace." A^eeably 
upon him with the eyes of our under- to these ideas, it is there said that, 
standing," &c.^ ^ ** it is required of them that would 

On most other subjects the Popish worthily partake of the Lord's supper, 
advocates rather declined the contest, that they examine themselves, of their 
but in this they thought they could knowledge to discern the Lord's body, 
triumph. This conference ended as aU of their faith to feed upon him, of their 
others in those days did, without giving repentance, love and new obedience, lest, 
any satisfaction to either party. The coming unworthily, they eat and drink 
cardinal himself would have consented judgment to themselves." 
to an article on this subject sufficiently This ai-ticle of superstition has great 
agreeable to the Lutheran doctrine, hold on the minds of Dissenters in 
VIZ. That the substance of the body general, the Independents requiring 
and blood of Christ is in the eucharist ; before admission to communion, an ac- 
but his brethren would not admit of it, count of what they call an experience 
thinking it captious and heretical. ^ in religion, or the evidence of a man's 

It is the doctrine both of the Church having had what they deem to be a 
of England, and of the Establishment miraculous loorh of grace upon his soul; 
in Scotland, that some peculiar divine so that they can have reason to 
virtue is communicated with the eu- think that he is one of the electj and 
charistical elements, when they are that he will not fall away. And on 
properly received, and therefore more this account many Dissenters have dai/s 
preparation is enjoined for receiving of preparation for receiving the Lord's 
jhis ordinance, than for attending pub- supper,' and they do not consider any 
lie worship in general. In the twenty- person to be properly qualified to ad- 
fifth article of the Church of England minister either this ordinance, or bap- 
it is said, that ** sacraments ordained tism, till he has been regularly or- 
of Christ, be not only badges or tokens dained, though they have no^ objection 
of Christian men's professions, but to his preaching all his life, if he 
rather they be certain sure witnesses, pleases, without that ceremony, or to 
and effectual signs of grace and God's attending upon his ministry in all other 
will towards us, by the which he doth respects. 

work invisibly in us, and doth not only It can also be from nothing but the 
quicken, but also strengthen and con- remains of superstition, that the num- 
nrm our faith in him." ber of communicants, even among the 

In the Assembly's Shorter Catechism, most liberal of the Dissenters, is very 
" a sacrament " is defined to be ** an small, seldom exceeding one in ten of 
holy ordinance, instituted by Christ; the congregation ; and very few as yet 
wherein, by sensible signs, Christ and bring their children to communion. On 
the benefit of the new covenant, are this subject Mr. Pierce wrote a very 
represented, sealed, and applied to be- valuable tract, which has led many 
lievers. The Lord's supper " in particu- persons to think favourably of the prac- 
lajr is said to be ** a sacrament, wherein, tice, as the only effectual method of 
by giving and receiving bread and wine, securing the attendance of Christians 

in general, when they are grown up. * 

I. p. «86. (P.) ' » See [Rutt's Priestley] Vol. II. p. 30. 

* Ibid. p. 683. (P^ « Ibid. p. 337, and S^otes, and p. 338. 
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I would only advise the deferring of practice will correspond with our souti- 

communion tfll the children be of a ments.* 

proper age to be brought to attend i in the "Address, on the Subject of giving 

other parts of public worship, and till the Lord's Supper to Children," published in 

they can be maie to join in the celebra- ^4^^^-£^Cl\^^^iZ "^Zi'^lk 

tlOn with decency, so as to give no infant-communion, as well as infant-baptis^n, was 

offence to others. This beiuff a part ^^ ^^^t ancient custom in the christian 

^e ^^^XM^ I,* XI- XT church." He admits, however, that there is no 

Ot pubUC worship, there cannot, i reference to such communion, in any writer be- 
think, be any reason for making fore Cyprian To that communion, according to 

them commiiniratA a+ nn Pnrl'Ar ^yprian. infants, in the strictest sense of the 

tnem communicate at an earher term, were brought to partake, without waiting 

age; and to make them do it at any till they could be supposed " to join in the cele- 

period before it be properly an act of br'ition." (See supra, p 145, Notes.) 

fi •_ ^_ -n '^n'^ "^ ji • I know not of any Christian society who practise 

their own, WlU equally secure their infant-communion, even with Dr. Priestley's 

attendance afterwards, which is the qualifications, nor of any who now advocate hia 

object to be aimed at. It is having ?|n^p«^ ^"^>rS».Tf»TJ"tti 

had no particular fixed time for Oe- for their authority on the same arguments from 

ginning to communicate, that has Christian antiquity. The late Rev Mr. Newton, 

\^„ JL^ ^^ t» •. y. . an /n(£e»entZ««t Mmister of Norwich, With whom 

been the reason ot its being so gene- i had the pleasure of an acquaintance, held the 

rally neglected as it has been witn us. same opinion of infant-communion with Mr, 

T fln+fpr TYivQolf Lr.T<r/^^o« 4-l»«4. ,*« Pierce and Dr. Priestley; but I am not aware 

± natter myselt, however that m that he ever wrote on the subject, or that his 

Xiue time, we shall think rationally opinion was entertained by any individtial or 

.on this, as well as on other SubiectS 8«>ciety in his religious connection Mr. N. would, 

««i„4.: X r\\. • x: 'i J XI y^''° of course, lay no stress on the Caivmwf»c custom 

-relating to Ohnstianity, and that our of requiring an experience. 



PART VII. 

THE HISTOEY OF OPINIONS EELATINft TO BAPTISM. 

THE INTKODUCTEON. performed, by dipping the whole body 

in the water. 
"Tj£E rite of baptism was perhaps first As this rite is usually called the 
practised by John, whose commission haptism of repentance, it was probably 
t'roiaGod,YfSisiohaptize unto repentance intended to represent the purity of 
all who should profess themselves to be heart and life which was required of 
his disciples. Our Saviour himself was all who profess themselves to be Chris- 
baptized, and probably all the apostles, tians ; and therefore a declaration of 
who, by his directions, bajgtized others, faith in Christ, and also of repentance, 
even in his lifetime ; and in his giving was always made by those who pre- 
his commission to them, he commanded sented themselves to be baptized, at 
them to baptize, as well as disciple, all least, if it was required of them. No- 
nations. Accordingly we find, in the thing more, therefore, seems to have 
book of Acts, that all who were con- been meant by baptism originally, than 
verted to Christianity, Jews as well as a solemn declaration of a man's being 
Gentiles, were received into the Chris- a Christian, and of his resolution to 
tian church by baptism ; and at that live as becomes one; and very far was 
time this rite appears to have been it from being imagined, that there was 
^6!z?arally^ though probably not always any peculiar virtue in the rite itself. 
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It \7a8 considered as laying a man nnder brazen vessels, but also of couches, 

obligation to a virtuous and holy life, Also, as in the Old Testament we often 

as the profession of Christianity neces- read of sprinkling with water, as Num. 

sarily does, but not as of itself making xix. 13, 18 ; Ezek. xxxvi. 25 ; and it 

any person holy. is referred to in the New, Heb. ix. 19, 

It IS certain that, in very early times, where we read, " And Moses sprinkled 
there is no particular mention made of ^ both the book of the law, and all the 

any person being baptized by sprinlc- people ;" I think it most j)robable, that 

ling only, or a partial application of when great numbers were baptized at 

water to the body ; but as, on the other the same time, the water was applied 

hand, the dipping of the whole body is in this manner, the practice being 

not expressly prescribed,^ and the rnoral sufficiently famihar to tfews. 

emblem is the same, viz. that of cleam,- In the three first centuries, it was 

ness or purity, produced by the use of not uncommon to baptize persons at 

water, we seem to be at liberty to apply the hour of death, and in this case 

the water either to the whole body, or they certainly did not dip the whole 

to part of it, as circumstances shall bodjr. Epiphanius speaks of a Jewish 

make it convenient.^ The Greek word patriarch being baptized by a Christian, 

/SaTJTt^fi) certainly does not always imply who was introduced in the disguise of 

a dipping of the whole body in water, a physician, on account of his being 

For it is applied to that kind of wash- unwilling that his relations should 

ing which the Pharisees required before know it ; and the water was brought 

eating. See Luke xi. 38; Mark vii. by a servant, as if it had been for some 

4.* We read in the same evangelist of other purpose.'* Whether the story be 

the baptism not only of cups, pots and true or false, it equally shows that the 

minds of Christians in that age, were 

i:n^?^^-^l.'^tZkJSk^1ir^Luu!^Z ?ot Shocked at the idea of baptking 

baptism ?" and resolves, that, " on the whole, m a manner which must have been 

that mode of baptism is evidently favoured by nearly as it is now used, and that such 

scripture examples, though not required by ex- S j «? • j. t_ x* tj. 

press precept." Yet, how can we better under- yas aeemed a SUttlCient baptism, it 

stand a precept of the scripture than by ob- is said, indeed, by some, that the 

prve7.uL'"?S^&/oT?L'lllr:^"r;"ri?o Eunomians made this change in the 

which "siAceeds circumcision;" yet, referring nte 01 baptism; thinking it indecent 

tothedisuseofiwwemon, he says, ''In England, to plunge persons ovcr-hcad in water, 

of late years, I ever thought the parson baptized f^ • ii i j j j.t_ x « j.i 

his own fingers rather than the chUd." Table and especially naked; and that they 

Ta\3L, Baptism. therefore only uncovered them to the 

p.L^&lrgVh'St&^ei'^'.fZJ?! l','^e?*t. and then poured water upon 

in the preceding and following pages, has justly their heads. ^ But as the Eunomians 

exposed; though they have not wanted very ^ere a branch of the Arians, it is not 

specious excuses of utility or convenience ? i. i.i j.i. j. xi. /^ xi. t xt. 

3 See a Note in loe. added to the 4th edition of probable that the UathollCS, as they 

the Improved Version. Yet Hammond ("Annot. were called, WOuld adopt the CUStom 

"th" ""^M ',i^iil,'^Lw<aSt/o?Lt!SrJ^fs fro?* them. Besides, if the practix:e 

the hands, here, by w*y of immersion in water, of immersion had always been thought 

f^J^L^ opposed to affusion, or pouring water absolutely necessary to baptism, it is 

upon them;" and that " the baptism of cups, is , r i i j.v j. xi. /-nr • x* /? 

putting into water, all over, rinsing them." Be- "^Ot probable that the Ohnstians 01 

,ftections on Wall, 1711, pp. 150, 162. See also that age would have ever departed 

Wall's iJe^Viice, pp. 109-113. Le Clerc's version is, r^^,^ iT a^ -„,*v«««+;4.;^.« -:-»^JL»,,^^i 

"Ilsneman^ent point nonplus qu'ilsn'aient trom it. As superstition mcreased, 

plong6 leurs mains dans Veaur Nouv. Test. 1703, we shall have evidence enough, that 

Mr Wakefield says "the Greek word ^aTrrt^o,, ^hev were more ready to add than to 

which occurs not unfrequently in classic authors, •' *"vx« *^ ^*j w u/cvw. uxxo^ uv/ 

universally signifies, as far as my observation 

has extended, to dip entirely under water.'* Plain 

and Short Account, p. 10. See a largo enumera- * Har. xxx. Opera, I. p. 128. (P.) 

tion of passages from the ancients, by Gale. ' See Jortin's Rciu:urks, 17^2, 11. p. 282. (P.) 

X^fleeliOM, pp. 95-129. Ed. 1805, 11. p. 128. 
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diminish, with respect to everything they did it in order to express, in a 

that was of a ceremonial nature. stronger manner, their own humilia- 

It has been mnch debated whether tion and contrition. Jonah iii. 7, 8. 
infcmts were considered as proper sub- Agreeably to these prevailing ideas, 
jects for baptism in the primitive though circumcision was a religious 
church.^ Now, besides, that we are rite, instituted as a symbol of the 
not able to trace the origin of infant covenant between God and the de- 
baptism, and therefore are necessarily scendants of Abraham by Isaac and 
carried back into the age of the apos- Jacob, yet, not only was Ishmael cir- 
tles for it, a controversy arose pretty cumcised, but also all the slaves of 
early in the Christian church, which Abraham, who had no interest what- 
would naturally have led some persons ever in the promises made to him. 
to deny the antiquity of the practice. The apphcation of this rite, there- 
if they could ; and considermg the fore, to Ishmael, and to the slaves of 
state of opinions and practices with Abraham, was no more than a neces- 
respect to things of a similar nature, sary appendage to the circumcision of 
it is natural to suppose that the Abraham himself, as master of the 
primitive Christians would baptize family. It was his own act only, and 
infants as well as adult persons.^ therefore the consent of Ishmael or of 

With respect to this subject, I cannot the slaves cannot be supposed to have 

think that writers have attended so been in the least degree necessary, 

much as they ought to have done to From the same fact we must also con- 

the power of a master of a family (the elude that circumcision, as such, could 

patria 'potestas) in the East, and par- not express any interest that the sub- 

ticularly have not considered how far jects of it had in the things signified 

his own character and profession by it ; for then Ishmael and the slaves 

usually affected his wife, his children, of Abraham would have had an equal 

and his servants, and indeed every- interest in them." 

thing that . belonged to him. When There can be no doubt but that 

the Ninevites repented, they made when the Jews in future ages made 

even their cattle to fast, and wear converts to their religion, they obliged 

sackcloth, as well as themselves; not every master of a family both to 

that they could consider their cattle submit to this rite himself, and hke- 

as having any occasion to repent, but wise to see that all his household, or 

1 See a "View of the Chief Arguments for and ^ that depended upon him, did the 
against Infant Baptism." Doddridge, Lect. same. For the same reason, whatever 
mii.-ccv, Also Bishop T^ioy's "Liberty of other rite had been enjoined them, and 

Prophesymg," Sect, xviii. He there quotes the ■% , 'x-lj jxt. 

very cxtraordimuy "testimony of a learned Whatever it nad expressed, the same 

Psedo-baptist, Zudovicus Fives, who, in his an- people WOUld, nO doubt, have applied 

notations upon St. Austin, De Civit. Jki.li. i. tt. :S i.'u^ ««,v,« ;-»/q^r.A«;»v>4»n4-o, ■^^^■^^■^ 

c.xT.vii amhnsNeminemnUiaduitumantiquitus J* "J the Same indiscriminate manner, 
soiere baptizari," No. xxv. ad Jin. Ed. 2, p. 321. to the master of the mmily, and to all 
"^^^'^^i^^^'y^^i^^^^^P^,^^^ his household. It was natural, there- 

Gale s Reflections on Wall, 1711, and Walls De- « /» iv xi j xi. t 

fence, 1720, appear to contain all that can now be lOre, lor the apostles, and Other JewS, 

discovered a« to the mode and subject of apostolic on the institution of baptism, to apply 

baptism. The reader will find much information ;+ i.^ • xv.^4-^ «« «,»11 «« 4-^ »/q-.-.u« «« » 

respecting the arguments and authorities for the " ^^ mtants, aS WCU as to adults, as a 

ivmersion of Adults, as the only Christian bap- token of the profession of Christianity 

tism, in Wisowatiiis's Note to the RacomanCate- "^y ^he master of the family only; and 

chism, in Mr. Rees's translation, pp. 253-257. "/. "^ "acioi/cx wx wic xaixwxjr ""*/> «^«' 
Mr. Belsham, in his Plea for Infant Baptism, has this they WOUld dO Without COnsldermg 

given the ailment from tradition all the force it as a Substitute for circumcision, ana 
° A:d?aithorTea?iy and latest opinion upon Succeeding in the place of it, which it 

this subject appears to have been, that "the IS never said to do in the ScnptureSy 

baptism of children is to bo considered as one thmiab nnTne havp hppn Ipd hv anmA 

jMirtofaman'B own profession of Christianity." ^'^OMga BOme navC DCen lea Dy SOme 

sea/jzuit'ai^estJeyfYciu.jp. 335, and JHote. circumstances of resemblance in the 
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two rite^ to iiriagme tliat tbis was 1^^ tinted. Now, an argument derived 

case. According to the general ideas^ from the uniform practice of the 

and the estabhshed custom of the primitive Christians cannot but be 

Jews and other Asialics, in similar allowed to have considerable weight, 

cases, they would not have thought of as an evidence of its having been a 

adopting any other practice than that practice of the apostolical times, and 

of infant baptism, without particular having the sanction of apostolical 

directions. authority. It is from the evidence of ,■ 

Accordingly, we find in the Scrip- tradition only, deduced from tiie un- ; 
tures, that the jailor, on professing his interrupted practice of the Christian 
faith in Christ, was baptized, lie cmd churches, that we now set apart • not 
all his, Acts xvi. 33; and that Lydia the seventh but the first day of the 
was baptized and aU her household, week, for the purpose of puolic wor- 
ver. 16.* Now it is certain that to a ship. There is no express authority- 
Jew these phrases would convey the for this in the New Testament, 
idea of the children, at least, if not of TertulHan, indeed, advises to ' defer 
the domestic slaves, having been bap- baptism till persons be of age to be 
tized, as well as the head of the family. Christians, lest it should bring their 
AEoman also could, not have under- sponsors into, danger; alleging also, 
stood them to imply less than all who that their innocent age had no need to 
were subject to what was called the hasten to the remission of sins.^ But 
patria potestas, he nowhere ir^inuates that infant 

It also appears to me to be very baptism was not even the universal 

evident from ecclesiastical histoi-y^ and custom of his time, or that it had been 

the writings of the Christian fathers, an innovation; which, in pleading 

that infent baptism was the uniform against it, he might naturally have 

practice of the primitive Christians, been expected to insifsrt upon. He was 

and continued to be so till, along with only offended at the too great readiness 

other superstitious notions, they got with which all persons were admitted 

the idea of the efficacy of baptism as to baptism, when some of them were 

such to wash away sins, and conse- afterwards a disgrace to their profes- 

quently of the pecuhar safety of dying sion. He therefore advises to defer it 

presently after they were baptized, in all cases, and in that of infants 

before any fresh gmlt coiJd be con- also. 

If we trace the progress of this affair 

1 See [Butt's Priestley] Vol. II. p. 334. Yet it a Httle farther, we shall find that when, 

Is thus argued, on the other side "By whole \^j the prevalence of the liberal senti- 

famtlies. fa scripture, is meant all persons of '^ > '^n nv • i.* •!. j. 

reason and ago within the family; for it is said ments Ot Onnstiamty, more accOUUt 

of the Buler at Capernaum, (John iv.) that he "was made of slaves, as being of the 

believed and all his home." Lib. of Proph. Sect. anT^p anPPifiH xrif.li fliPir- triflci+prs nn^ 

xvKi. No. xxiv. p. 819. « It is certain the word same species wim ineii masxers, ana 

hotise or hoiisehoid is often used where ixone are equally interested With them in the 

meant but such as are come to years of under- privileges and promises of the gOSpel, 

fltondmg. For example, John IV. 53, fl7m«e(/'6e- *^j°«ii-^-i • ^ ^ j» 

lieved and hie whole home; Acts xviii. 8, Crigput ancl especially When, m consequence 01 

...believed on the Lord with all his house. Of the this, they acquired more civil rights, 

^ir^/o/ t^Zfi^iX^i^t^li and were allowed to a.^ for themselveB 

and Silas • ' spake the word of the Lord to him, more than they had done, they were 

and to all that were in his hottse.' If all the considered as having religious interests 

famihes in Great Bntam were obliged to take an p 1 1 • a t j j ^ at. a* if 

oathof allegiance, any man who should hereafter Ot trieir OWn. inaeea, in ine timeot 

read our history, would make a very wrong in- the Homans, slaves, being of different 

^^Z or "^0^^^^, o»"Jrde"«S tth";« nations, were aUowed (agreeably to the 

administered to children." Plain Account of Bap- 
tism, in Letters to Bishop Hoadly, 1758, Ed. 2, a Be Baptismo, Sect, xviii. Opera, p. 231. (P.) 
1766, pp. 99, 100. See also Wakefield's " Plain s See [Butt's Priestley] Vol. Ii; p. 8H and 
and Snort Account," p. 84. Note. 
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genius of the pagan system) to practise such, I am under, to educate my chil- 

some of their pecuhar religious rites ; dren, and also to instruct my servants, 

and a great many of the first Christian in the principles of the Christian reli- 

converts were slaves ; their masters, at gion. In this view of the ordinance of 

that time, not finding themselves or baptism, infants are indirectly inte- 

their interest affected by it, and there- rested in it, whether they adhere to the 

fore not taking any umbrage at it. professions of Christianity, and thereby 

It happened, also, that the power of secure the blessings of it when they 

a father over his children was much less become adults, so as to think and act 

in these Korthem nations of Europe, for themselves, or not. 
than it was in the East, or among the It is possible that, at this time, and 

Bomans, with whom, likewise, it sen- in these parts of the world, we may 

sibly declined. On this account, and not see so much reason for any iJositiv3 

also because, from the very first pro- institutions ; but with the Jews, and 

mtilgation of Christianity, it could not indeed throughout all the East, nothing 

bmt be manifest, that persons were in- is more common than to express sen- 

terested in it, as individuals, and not timents and purposes by appropriated 

as members of families, or societies, I actions. Now, washing with water so 

make no doubt but that, in general, if naturally expresses purity of heart, and 

there were adult children or slaves in is a thing so agreeable in itself, espe- 

a family, at the time that the master cially in hot countries, we cannot 

professed himself a Christian, they wonder it should be made choice of 

were not baptized without their own to denote the profession of a religion 

consent ; but no consideration, that can which brings men under the strictest 

be supposed to have occurred either to obligations to repent and reform their 

Jews or Bomans, could have led them lives ; and particularly that John the 

to make the same exception in favour Baptist, whose immediate business it 

* of infants. was to preach repentance, should be 

Considering how very different are directed to enjoin it. 
the ideas and customs of these times, Whether baptism be of earlier anti- 
and these parts of the world, from quity than John the Baptist, I have 
those which prevailed among the Jews, not been able to satisfy myself. Mai- 
when baptism was instituted, the pe- monides and the earhest Jewish writers 
culiar reasons for appl3ang it to infants speak of solemn baptism as a necessary 
have, in a great measure, ceased. But attendant on circumcision, whenever 
still, as the practice is of apostolical any new converts were made to their 
authority, * it appears to me that religion, and also as a practice that wasr 
no innovation ought to be made in it immemorial among them. But whether 
by any power whatever ; but that we it was tacitly implied in the original 
ought rather to preserve those ideas institution of circumcision, or whether 
which originally gave a propriety to it, it had been adopted afterwards, as 
especially when there is nothing un- naturally expressive of the new con- 
natural m them. For my own part, I verts cleansing themselves from the 
endeavour to adhere to the primitive impurities of their former state of 
ideas above mentioned, and therefore Heathenism, it was probably the cus- 
I consider the baptizing of my chil- tom of the Jews in the time of our 
dren, not as directly implying that Saviour. 

they have any interest in it, or in the If this was the case, and the Jewa 

things signified by it, but as a part of did both circumcise and baptize all that 

my own profession of Christianity, and were capable of it, when families were 

consequently as an obligation which, as converted to their religion, there was 

1 TWfl question must, at least, be regarded as ^th l^e less reason for explaining the 

atmsubjudice. nature and the use ot the nte on tne 
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first mentioii of it, or for describing band is sanctified by the wife, . . . else 
more particularly than has been done, were yonr children nnclean, but now 
who were the proper subjects of bap- are they holy," more naturally than by 
tism. And we may rather suppose supposmg that, as by holy the Jews 
that our Lord would have expressly meant devoted to God, so by a cldld 
restricted the application of it to adult being holy, they meant that it had m 
persons, if he had intended that the right to the ceremonies of their holy 
prevailing custom should be altered, religion. As therefore a child born of 
Consequently, when a master of a one Jewish parent had a right to cir- 
family was converted to Christianity, cumcision, so a child born of one 
he would, of course, be required to Christian parent had a right to bap- 
baptize all his household, and consider tism. Indeed, I do not see what other 
himself as bound to instruct them in rational meaning can be assigned to the 
the principles of the rehgion that he holiness of a child. * 
professed. It is remarkable that the Christiana 
If any controversy was ever calcu- in Abyssinia repeat their baptism av- 
iated to bring a fact of this nature to nually, on the festival of Epiphany.* 
light, it was that of Pelagius and Austin 

about original sin, in which the latter 

maintained, that baptism was necessary 

to wash it away, the second spiritual 

birth counteracting the effects of the SECTION I. 

first carnal birth. Now the utmost 

that Pelagius appears to have replied o^ the opinions and pkactices of the 

on this subject was, that infant baptism christians relating to baptism, till 

was not necessary. But he did not pre- ^^^ reformation. 

tend to say that the practice was not There is this difference with respect to 

then universal, or that it had not always the corruptions of the rite of baptism, 

been so. Nay, Austin says that it was „ ... , ... . ., . „ 

,,. •'i. J \_- X ^ After a large exposition of this passage, Mr. 

agreed between mm and niS opponent, Wak* field says, *' if baptism made cluldreu hidy, 

that infants ought to be baptized, and the fears of the Corinthmns were needless... be- 

that they differed only about, the rea- ^Zi'i^nlZS^lX^^r^^gflt^^J^Z 

son why they were to be baptized.* that we must not conclude the holiness of such 

We also find no trace of its being children to be the consequence of baptism but 

, 7^7, " ., , i' /» 'ii. iv ° of somethmg else, and that is, if we may take 

thought that the baptism Ol either the gt. Paul's word for it, the being bom of Christiatt 

master of a family, or of his household, parente." Plain and Short Account, pp. 54-64. 




though the Jews did not repeat that ^^^^^} «* !«« autres tmpur* et aouuiez. ceux 

J^^ VP , . , • J • quidtoient nez dun Juif et d une Greque, pas- 

baptism which accompamed Circum- soient pour Julfs d'extraction, comme si feur 

cision, yet the circumcision itself was P^re et leur m^re avoient 6t6 Juifs ; et il en 6toit 

^^■^^^■i-rfA «■« ^^^-..^ -rvinl/N «^ +V^o4- i^ +Vi/i de m6me de ceux qui ^toient d'un pfere Grec et 

repeated on every male, so that it the ^^^^ f^^^^ juj;^^ comme Timott^e; pourvft 

Christians m the primitive times had n^nmoins que ccsenfansembrassassent la religion 

been influenced by any analogies be- i";?^^^®'" /i?f-.S'*- p- ^^' ^®® ^^ ^^®" 

. .-. ^ . .J ^y . J XT- • RejUctxoM, pp. ol3, 540. 

tween the Jewish religion and their 3 Geddes's Ckurch History of Ethiopia, 1696, 

own, they would rather have been led P- 83. (P.) '[They are said to have di vers forma 

4.^ ^ ^„/ xi,^ «:*,> ^f x^^^^ic-^ -^^Xs ,./> of baptism, VIZ. I baptize thee m the Holy Spint ; 

to repeat the nte Ot baptism with re- j ^^^^^^ thee in the water of Jordan ; Let God 

Spect to their children, than to discon- baptize thee ; Come thou to baptism. Thov cir- 

tmne it cumcise both males and females, and all are 

TT J.1 -r J 1-1 X • X X baptized every year, on the feast of Epiphany. 

ijastly, i am not able tX) interpret They hold that men derive their souls, no less 

1 Cor. yii. 14, " The unbelieving hus- than their bodies, from their parents ; and that 

the children of Christian parents, and especially 

> Dt Verbit Apo$toli 8ermo, xiii. Opera, X. of a Christian mother, are saved, notwithstand- 

p. S18. (P,) i»S t^cy die without baptism." 
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and those of the Lord's supper, that that baptism washed away sin, a field 

though they both be^an about the was opened forinuch seducing eloquence 

same time, those relatmg to baptism on the subject, which could not fail to 

were perhaps the earlier of the two, confirm and increase the prevailing 

and the progress of superstition, in con- superstition. Chrysostom, speaking of 

sequence of this corruption, was rather baptism, says, " When you are come 

more rapid in the first century of Chris- to the bed of the Holy Spirit, to the 

tianity, it was by no mean so afterwards, portico of grace, to the dreadful and 

Por after the time of those who are more desirable bath, throw yourselves upon 

properly called fathers, we find no the ground, as prisoners before a 

material alteration in the rite of bap- king." ^ 

tism itself (though the business of con- Superstitious practices, similar to 

firmation grew out of it) whereas, we those which followed the corruption of 

have seen that the most material ad- the doctrine of the eucharist, did not 

ditions were made to the doctrine of fail to accompany this undue reverence 

the eucharist, so late as the ninth cen- for the water of baptism. We find 

tun'". that in the third century the novi- 

Li the age immediately following ciates returned from baptism adorned 

that ofthe apostles, wefind that ftop^ism with crowns, and clothed with white 

and regeneration were used as synony- garments, in token of their victory 

mous terms ; and whereas, originally, over sin and the world. If they scru- 

the pardon of siti was supposed to be pled eating before they received the 

the consequence of that reformation of eucharist, they made a great scruple 

life which was only promised at baptism, of washing after baptism. They would 

it was now imagined that there was not do it till the end of the week ; and 

something in the rite itself y to which immediately after baptism they wiped 

that grace was annejced ; and in general the bodies of the catechumens lest a 

it seems to have been imagined that drop of the sacramental water should 

this sanctifying virtue was in the water, fall to the ground. They went to 

and in no other part of the ordinance church on the Sunday to put oflP their 

as administered by the priest. ^ ^ white garments, and to receive what 

Tertullian says, that the Holy Spirit was called the ablution. 
was always given in baptism ; and yet It was even believed that a miracle 

he expressly denied that it was be- was wrought on the water that was 

stowed by the laying on of hands, drawn on the day of Epiphany, be- 

This writer says farther, that the Spirit cause Jesus Christ had been baptized 

of God descends upon the water of at that time. They carried it with 

baptism, like a dove. Cyprian adds, respect, to their houses, after it had 

that the adorable Trinity is ineffably been consecrated; it was kept with 

in baptism. Faulinus says, that the care, and Chrysostom said that it 

water conceives and contains God ; would keep sweet many years.* This 

Chrysostom, that the water ceases to water was even ^ven instead of the 

be what it was before, and is not fit for eucharist, to j)enitents who were not 

drinking, but is proper for sanctifying, entirely reconciled to the church ; and 

He says that the Chiistian baptism is Austin says, the catechumens among 




power of forgiving sin. * And not the body 

Austin adds, that it touches the body holy than the other aliments, because 

and purifies the heart.' it is a sacrament." He says, at the 

Christians having now got the idea s^me time, that the catechumens are 

» Horn. xxiv. Opera, I. p. 812. (P.) 8 ibid. p. 139. (P.) 

» BAanage, HUtoirt, I. p. 188. (P.) * Jlom. xxiy. Opora, I. p. 811. (P.) 
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sanctified by the sign of the cross, and iion, and the imposition of hands; 
by the imposition of hands, which had the unction, probably, referring, in a 
also been made appendages of baptism symbolical manner, to their prepara- 
at that time.^ It appears by a pas- tion for a spiritual combat; and in 
sage in Austin, that the African Chris- applying the oil the priest touched the 
tians usually called baptism saVoation, head or the forehead in the form of a 
and the eucha^ist 2^/e, preferring the cross. TertuUian is the first who men- 
former to the latter. tions the signing with the sign of the 

When once it was imagined that a cross, but only as used in private, and 
person newly baptized was cleansed not in public worship; and he par- 
from all sin, it is no wonder that many ticularly describes the custom of bap- 
persons deferred this sanctifying rite tizing, without mentioning it. Indeed, 
as long as possible, even till they ap- it does not ai)pear to have been used 
prehended that they were at the point in baptism till the latter end of the 
of death. We find oases of this kind fourth or fifth century ; but then we 
at the beginning of the third century, find great virtue ascribed to it. Lac- 
Constantine the Great was not bap- tantius, who lived in the beginning of 
tized till he was at the last gasp, and the fourth century, says, the devil 
in this he was followed bj his son Con- cannot approach those who have the 
stantius; and two of his other sons, heavenly mark of the cross upon 
Constantine and Constans, were killed them, as an impregnable fortress to 
before they were baptized. defend them ; ' but he does not say it 

When-baptism was administered to was used in baptism, 
persons near the point of death, the After the Uouncil of Nice, Chris- 
patient must generally have been in tians added to baptism the ceremonies 
bed, and consequently the ceremony of exorcism, and adjurations, to make 
could not have been performed by im- evil spirits depart from the persons to 
mersion ; and it appears in the history be baptized. They made several sign- 
of Novatian, that this was actually ings with the cross, they used to light 
the case. On these occasions, the candles, they gave salt to the baptized 
unction, and other ceremonies which person to taste, and the priest touched 
had been added to the simple rite of his mouth and ears with spittle, and 
baptism, were omitted ; but they were also blew and spit upon his face."* At 
performed afterwards, if the sick per- that time also baptized persons were 
son recovered. We even find that, made to wear white garments till the 
rather than omit baptism entirely, it Sunday following, as was mentioned 
was usual to baptize persons who were above. They had also various other 
actually dead. Epipnanius, Chrysos- ceremonies, some of which are now 
torn, and Theodoret, observe, that this abolished, though others of them re- 
custom prevailed in some places in main in the Church of Bome te this 
their time.* day. Blowing in the face, puttiuff 

After the age of Justin Martyr, we salt in the mouth, giving milk and 
nd many additions made to the rite honey, and also kissing the baptized 
of baptism. It was then the custem persons, and making them abstain for 
to give the person baptized milk and some time from wine, are now no longer 
honey, and to abstain from washing, in use. The reason of these ceremonies 
all the remainder of the day, for may be pretty easily conceived. I 
which Tertullian says they had no 

authority from the Scripture, but only • Inst. L. iv. c. xxvii. p. 439. (P.) " Quanto 
from tradition. They also added tme- ^^^ ^it»r^^u'Jrpe??SSt^t ^. 

poribus, quae obsederint, fugiant." J)e MirandU 
1 Jk Peceatorum MeritU. L. Iv. C. xxyi. Opera, per CrucU Virtutem effectit, ac de Jkemonibut. Op. 
VII. p. 711. (P.) I. 345. *^ 

a Basnage, Histoire, I. p. 137. (P.) * See m9t. cfPop. 1735, 1, p. 114. 
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shall, therefore, only observe, that the tics, not having the same God, or the 
salt was used as a symbol of purity same Christ, with the oi*thodox, tbeir 
and wisdom; and that exorcism took baptism was not valid. Cyprian called 
its rise from the Platonic notion that a synod at Carthage, in which it was 
evil demons hovered over human souls, determined, that no baptism was valid 
seducing them to sin. out of the Catholic church, and there- 
in a decree of the Council of Lao- fore, that those who had been heretics 
dicea, held in the year 364, mention should be re-baptized. But Stephen, 
is made of two anointing s^ one with the bishop of Rome, did not approve 
simple oil before baptism, and the other of this decision, and by degrees his 
with ointment (fivpa) after baptism; opinion, which continued to be that 
and it is there expressed that the first of the Church of Rome, became every- 
unction was for the participation of where prevalent. Indeed, when so 
the Holy Spirit, that the water was a much stress was laid on baptism it- 
symbol of death, and that the oint- self, it would have introduced endless 
ment, which was applied with the sign anxiety if much doubt had remained 
of the cross, was for the seal of the about the power of administering it. 
covenant.^ This latter unction we Having given this account of the 
shall find was afterwards reserved for corruption of the doctrine of baptism, 
the bishops, and became the subject and the principal abuses and supersti- 
of a distinct sacrament in the Church tions witn respect to the practice of it, 
of Rome, called confirmation, I shall go over what farther relates to 
Originally the bishop only, or the the subject, according to the order of 
priests by his permission, administered administration. 

baptism, as, with his leave, they also When Christians, from a fondness 

performed any other of his functions ; for the rites and ceremonies of Pagan- 

but it appears from Tertullian that, in ism, and a desire to engage the respect 

his time, laymen had, in some cases, of their heathen acquaintance for the 

the power of baptizing. This baptism, religion which they had embraced, 

however, we may be assured, required began to adopt some of the maxims 

the confirmation of the bishop, and and rites of their old religion, they 

would not be allowed but in case of seem to have been more pai-ticularly 

necessity, as at the seeming approach struck with what related to the mys- 

of death, &c. At a synod at Elvira, teries, or the more secret rites of the 

in 306, it was allowed that a layman, pagan religion, to which only few per- 

provided he had not been married a sons were admitted, and those under 

second time, might baptize catechu- a solemn oath of secrecy. In conse- 

mens in case of necessity ; but it was quence of this disposition, both the 

ordered that, if they survived, they positive institutions of Christianity, 

should be brought to the bishop for haptism and the Lord's supper, were 

the imposition of hands. Afterwards, converted into mysteries. Christians 

when the bounds of the church were affecting great secrecy with respect to 

much enlarged, the business of baptiz- the mode of administering them, and 

ing was left almost entirely to the no person could then be admitted to 

priests, or the country bishops, and attend the whole of the public worship 

the bishops of great sees omy con^ before he was baptized; but all who 

firmed afterwards. were classed witn the catechumens 

Great doubts were raised in early were dismissed before the celebration 

times about the validity of baptism of the eucharist, which closed the 

as administered by heretics. Tertul- service. 

lian, before he became a Montanist, Farther, those who were admitted 

wrote a treatise to prove that here- to the heathen mysteries had certain 

« Sueur, A.. D. 364, (P.) signs ov symbols delivered to them, by 
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which they might know each other, so It should seem, from the Acts of the 
that by aeclaring them they might Apostles, that it was sufficient to the 
be admitted into any temple, and to ceremony of baptism to say, I baptize 
the secret worship and rites of that Mo the name of Jesus Christ, But we 
god whose symbols they had received, soon find that the form of words used. 
In imitation of this, it occurred to the Matt, xxviii. 19, was strictly adhered 
Christians to make a similar use of to, at least in the third century, viz. I 
the Ajpostles* Creed, or that short baptize thee in the name of the Father, 
declaration of faith which it had been the Son, and the Holy Ghost. It ap- 
usual to require of persons before they pears, however, that at the time of 
were baptized. This creed, therefore, Justin Martyr, they did not always 
(which does not appear to have been confine themselves to these particular 
published, and indeed was altered from words, but sometimes added others by 
time to time, as particular heresies way of explanation. For though these 
arose in the church,) they now began precise words occur in one account of 
to call a symbol, affecting to conceal baptism by this writer, in another he 
it from the Pagans, and not revealing speaks of baptism, ** Into the name of 
it even to the catechumens themselves, Jesus Christ, who was crucified by 
except just before they were baptized; Pontius Pilate, and into the name of 
and then it was delivered to tnem as the Holy Spirit, who foretold by the 
a symbol by which they were to know holy prophets everything relating to 
one another. Christ." * But perhaps this explana- 

Cyprian says, " that the sacra/meni tion might be only intended for the use 
cf faith, that is the creed, was not to of his readers, and not given by him as 
be profaned or divulged," for which he a form of words that was used in the 
cites two texts of scripture, the one, administration of baptism itself. 
Proverbs xxiii. 9, " Speak not in the We find very little mention made of 
ears of a fool, for he will despise the baptism, from the time of those who 
wisdom of thy words;" and the other, were generally cdXiodi fathers, that is, 
Matt. vii. 6, ** Give not that which is from the age of Austm to the Kefor- 
holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye your mation. Indeed I have hardly met 
pearls before swine," &c. Ambrose most with anything on the subject worth 
pathetically exhorts to the utmost vig?.- reciting. 

fcncy, to coujjeal the Christian mys- It soon became a maxim, that as 
teries, and in particular to be very baptism was a sacrament that was to 
^* careful not by incautiousness to be used only once, it was exceedingly 
reveal the secrets of the Creed, or the wrong to re-ba/ptize any person ; and it 
Lord's Prayer."^ This last appears very is pleasant to observe the precaution 
extraordinary, as the Lord's Prayer is that Pope Boniface hit upon to prevent 
contained in the gospels, where it might this in dubious cases. In his statutes 
be seen by any person. or instructions he says, " They whose 

In the second century, baptism was baptism is dubious, ought without 
performed publicly only twice in the scruple to be baptized, with this pro- 
year, viz. on Easter and Whit-Sunday, testation, I do not re-baptize thee, but 
In the same age, sponsors or godfathers if thou art not baptized, I baptize 
were introduced to answer for adult thee,** &c. This is the first example 
persons, "though they were afterwards that I have found of conditional bap" 
admitted also in the baptism of in- tism.^ 

fants,"'' This, Mr. Dailfe says, was From the earliest account of the ordi- 
not done till the fourth century. nance, we find that children received 

1 History of the Apostles* Creed, Ed. 6, p. SO. the Lord*s supper, and that baptism 

3 Moslieim, I. p. 172. (P.) Cent. li. Pt. it » Edit. Thirlby, pp. 89, 91. (P.) 

Ch. iv. Sect. xiv. ■* Jortin's Remarks, IV. p. 482. (P.) 
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always preceded commnnion. In a least, this was retaitied in the greatest 
book of divine offices, written, as some part of the Lutheran churches, 
think, in the eleventh century, it is or- It appeared, however, presently after 
dained that care be taken that young the Reformation by Luther, that great 
children receive no food after baptism, numbers had been well prepared to fol- 
and that they do not even give them low him, and even to go farther than 
suck without necessity, till after they he did. Yery many had been so much 
have participated of the body of Christ.* scandalized with the abuses of baptism, 

and the Lord's supper especially, as to 
reject them, either m whole, or m part, 
, The baptism of infants was very gene- 

rally thought to be irrational, and there- 
fore it was administered only to adults. 
SECTION IL Most of those who rejected the doctrine 

of the divinity of Christ were of this 

THE STATE OP OPINIONS coNCEBNiNG pcrsuasion, as was Socinus himself. 

BAPTISM, SINCE THE KEPORMATiON. Indeed, he and some others thought 

that the rite of baptism was only to be 
It is remarkable that, though the VVal- used when persons were converted to 
denses always practised mfant bap- Christianity from some other religion, 
tism,' many of the Albigeuses, if not and was not to be applied to any who 
all of them, held that baptism ought ^ere bom of Christian parents.* It 
to be confined to adults.' This was the does not appear, however, that those 
opinion of the Petrobrussians,* and also who held this opinion ever formed a 
of Berenger.* separate sect, or that their numbers 

WickHtfe thought baptism to be ne- ^^yere considerable ; * but those who 
cessary to salvation. " The priest," he rejected infant baptism were then, and 
savB, "in baptism administers only the still are, very numerous, 
token or si^; but God, who is the It happened that many of those who 
priest and bishop of our souls, adminis- held this opinion entertained some very 
ters the spiritual grace." • And Luther wild notions, especially that of the reigu 
not only retained the rite of baptism, of Christ,. or of the saints, upon earth, 
but even the ceremony of exorcism. At independent of any secular power; and 

they made an attempt to set up a mo- 

1 Larroche, p. 129. (P.) Smith says that in rinrrTiv nf fliia \r\r\ci at Mtitir+^titi Wp«»f. 
the Greek Church " they give the eucharist ...to ^cny orcnis Kma ai munster in VY est- 

Uew-bominfants, after uiey have beenchristened, pnalia, whlCU they seized upon tor tnat 
in case of imminent danger of death." Account, 

p. 161. 7 Mosheim, IV. p. 58. (P.) Cent. xvL Sect. iii. 

a Leger, Huioire, p. 65. (P.) Pt. «. Chi i. Sect, xliii. Note W- 

A They said, according to Limborch, " that the *^ " De aquse baptismo ego ita sentio, eum 

baptism of water, made by the church, was of no eoclesiss in perpetuum pnescriptum non luisso, 

avail to children ; because they were so far from nee unquam, ut iUum acciperent, lis pneceptum 

consenting to it, that they wept." HUt. oflnquig; neque a Christo, neque ab Apostolis f uisso, <jul 

I. p. 44. Mr. Wall says of the Albigenses, that jam ipsi Christo alia quacunque ratione publico 

" as France was the first country in Christendom nomen dedlssent, vel a primis annis in Christiana 

where dipping of children in baptism was left disciplina educati atque instituti essent." De 

off, so there, first anti-peedobaptism began." HUt. JSccUsia, Sodni Opera, I. pp. 850, 351. Soo also 

o/Lif. Bap. Ed. 3, II. p. 220. De Baptimw Aqua JHsputatio, ibid. p. 709, and 

* Basna^o, Histoire, I [b]. p. 140. (P.) The Toulmin's Sociniu, pp. 261, 825. Emlyn and 
Petrobrusnans were named from Peter de Bruys, Wakefield have adopted the same opinion. See 
a native of Dauphiny, who was burnt in 1147. [Rutt's Priestley] Vol II. p. 836, Note ad Jin. 
Nouv. Diet. HUt. I. p. 624. According to Mr, • There is, probably, an increasing number, at 
Wall, he held that the Lord's supper " is no more least among unitariaus, who consider baptism as 
tebeadministeredsinoe Christ's time." Hut.ll. having no place among professing Christians, 
>f. 235. such as have already inade the profession for 

* Fleury, A. D. 1060. (P.) which alone the rite of baptism appears to have 

* GUpin's life of him, p. 64. (P.) *' He opposed been instituted. Of the different opinions on 
the superstition of three immersions ; and, in baptism now maintained by Unitarians in Qreat 
case of necessity, he thought any one present Brttain, Mr. Beei has given a succinct and 
might baptise." Brit, Biog. I. p. 46. accuirate aooount, in Jtaeov. Cai, p. 267, Note. 
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purpose, in the year 1534. But an end (C. xxviii.) to be " a sign and seal of 
was soon put to this delusion, and an the covenant of grace, of a person's 
odium very unjustly remained upon all "ingrafting into Christ, of regenera- 
those who retainea nothing but their tion, of remission of sins," &c. But 
doctrine concerning baptism. At pre* ** the efficacy of baptism " is there said 
sent, those who are called Baptists are not to be " tied to that moment of time 
as peaceable as any other Christians, wherein it is administered; yet not- 
In Holland they are called M&nnonites, withstanding, by the right use of this 
from Menno, a very considerable person ordinance, the grace promised is not 
among them ; and these have adopted only offered, but really exhibited and 
the pacific principles of the Quakers in conferred, by the Holy Ghost, to such, 
England. In this country the Baptists whether of age or infants, as that grace 
are very numerous. The greatest part belongeth unto, according to the coun- 
of them are called Particular Baptists, sel of God*s own will, in his appointed 
from their holding the doctrine of par- time." 

ticular election ; but there are a few The Dissenters of the Calvinistic 
societies of them who are called General persuasion in England may possibly 
Baptists, from their holding the doc- retain the opinion of some spiritual 
trine of general redemption. grace accompanying baptism, though 

The Church of England retains the I rather think it is not at present held 
baptism of infants, and also the use of by them. Nothing, however, of it is 
the sign of the cross, and of godfathers, retained by those who are called ra- 
it also admits of baptism by women, a tional Dissenters, They consider the 
practice derived ** from the opinion of baptism of adult persons as the mode 
the indispensable necessity of baptism of taking upon them the Christian pro- 
to salvation. "We have that regard to fession ; and that when it is applied to 
such a common practice," says Bishop infants, an obligation is acknowledged 
Burnet, " as not to annul it, though we by the parents to educate their childLren 
condemn it."* And indeed it is the in the principles of the Christian re- 
language of the public forms of the ligion. Many of them lay so little 
Church of England, that baptism is ne- stress upon it, that I imagine they 
cessary to salvation. In the Thirty- would make no great difficulty of de- 
nine Articles we find the doctrine of fen-inp it to adult age, or indeed of 
an invisible work of God accompanying omittmg it entirely in Christian fami- 
baptism, as well as the Lord's supper;' lies; but they do not think it of im- 
and in the Church Catechism it is said, portance enough to make any new sect 
that by baptism a person becomes a m the Christian church on account of 
<^ld of God, and an inheritor of the it, or to act otherwise than their an- 
Jcingdom of hea/ven, cestors have done before them, in a 

The doctrine of the Church of Scot- matter of so great radifference.^ The 
land is of a piece with this. For bap- Quakers make no use either of this 
tism is said, in their Confession of Faith, rite, or of the Lord's supper."* 

1 Sxpos. Art. xxiil. ad fin. Ed. 4, p. 236. * Such indifferents, following the practice of 

3 *' Sacraments., be certain sure witnesses and their ancestors without their convictions of duty, 

effectual signs of grace and God's will towards deserved my author's censure, which no Christum 

VLB, by the which )ie doth work invisibly in us." had a better right to inflict. 

Art. zxy « See Barclay's A^logy^ £^op. 3cil« xiii. 
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After it was imagined that there was The five additional sacraments are, 
8ome divine virtue accompanying the confitination, penance, holy orders, 
administration of baptism and the matrimony, and extreme unction. It 
Lord's supper, and these two rites had is, however, with great difficulty that 
obtained the name of sacraments, which the Papists bring all these things within 
only priests regularly ordained had the the description of a sacrament ; as they 
power of administering with effect; say that, in order to constitute one, 
other things, by degrees, obtained the there must be some matter, correspond- 
same name, some spiritual grace being ing to water in baptism, and bread and 
supposed to accompany them ; and wine in the Lord's supper (which were 
this contributed to extend the power a pattern for the rest), and also a set 
and enlarge the province of the priest- form of words, corresponding to I hap' 
hood. At length five other ceremonies, tize thee in the name of the Father, &c. 
besides baptism and the Lord's supper, for baptism, and to the words, This is 
<5ame to be ranked in the same class my body, for the Lord's supper. The 
with them. inward and spiritual grace was some 

Peter Lombard, in the twelfth cen- divine influence which they supposed 
tury, is the first who mentions seven to follow the due application of this 
sacraments. It is supposed that, from matter of the sacraments, and the 
the expression of the seven spirits of proper words accompanying the ad- 
Ood, in the book of the Eevelation, ministration of them, 
there came to be a notion of the seven- I shall give a general account of all 
fold operation of the Spirit. But these different sacraments, though the 
whether this was the true origin of subJQpts of some of them will be treated 
seven sacraments, in preference to any more fully in other places of this work, 
other number, or whether it was used From the second unction, which was 
as an argument in support of an opinion originally an appendage to the rite of 
ahready formed, I have not found ; nor baptism, another distinct sacrament 
indeed is the matter of importance was made, and called confirmation. 
enough to make much inquiry about The Church of Rome, m the time of 
it. Eugenius is the first pope who Pope Sylvester, had two unctions of 
mentions these seven sacraments, in chrism (a composition of oHve oil and 
his Instructions to the Armenians, balm, opohalsam,um), one on the breast, 
which is published along with the de- by the priest, and the other on the 
crees of the Council of Florence; and ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^ j,^^ Christo, 

the whole doctrine concerning them Domino nostro, instituta, aut esse plura vel pau- 
was finally settled by the Council of ciora quam septem, videlicet Baptismum, Con- 
rp 1. I nrmationem, Euchanstiam, Poenttontiam, Ex- 

Irent. tromam Unctionem, Ordinem et Matrimonium, 

aut etiam aliquod horum septem non esse '^re 
» Burnet on the Articles, p. 335. (P.) Art. xxv. et proprie sacramentum; anathema sit." Sess. 
Ed. 4, p. 246. The following is the decision given vii. j)g Sacramentis. Can. L Con. Trid. Can. «( 
at Trent in 1547 ; "Si quis dixerit sacramenta Decret. p. 46. 
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forehead, hy IliiB biiiiop. Btttp £rom omitted in the ceremony. Bishop 
the time of Gregory I., tbM priests had Bamet, and other advocates for the 
been allowed to onomt on ihe forehead ; doctrine and discipline of the Church of 
and Honor^, of Antun, a writer of the England, allege in favour of it the 
twelfth century, informs us, that after conduct of the apostles, who put their 
the priest had anointed the head, it hands upon the heads of those who 
was covered with a mitre, which was had been converted and baptized, and 
worn eight days, at the end of which thereby imparted to them the gift of 
it was taken off, and then the bishop the Holy Spirit, or a power of working 
anointed the forehead with the chrism, miracles. But, besides that no such 
From this time the Church of Home, power is now pretended to be conferred, 
seeing that the unction of the bishop this imposition of hands was the pro- 
was different from that of the priest, vince of the apostles only, and not that 
and performed at a different time, made of a bishop. This custom of reserving 
of it a sacrament distinct from baptism, the imposition of hands, after baptism, 
and called it confirmation, which can to be performed by the bishop alone, 
only be administered by the bishop, seems to have been begun in the time 
The first express institution of this of Jerome, but he himself did not think 
sacrament is in the decree of Pope that the Holy Spirit was given by the 
Eugenius, in 1439, in which he says, imposition of the hands of the bishop 
" the second sacrament is confirmation, only ; and he says, they are not to be 
the matter of which is chrism blessed lamented, who, being baptized by pres- 

by the bishop ; and though the byters or deacons, in httle villages and 

priest may give the other unction, the castles, have died before they were 

bishop only can confer this.*' ^ visited by bishops. Hilary says that 

In administering confirmation in the " presbyters confirmed in Egypt, if the 

ChurchofBome, the bishop applies the bishop was not present." The same 

chrism to the forehead, pronouncing also was determined by the Council of 

these words: "I sign thee with the Orange.* 

sign of the cross, and confirm thee with The origin of pencmce, which is a 

the chrism of salvation, in the name of second additional sacrament now en- 

the Father, the Son, and the Holy joined by the Church of Rome, will be 

Ghost."'* examined in its proper place. It is^ 

In the Church of England the rite of now considered as a sacrament, in con- 
confirmation is preserved, though it is sequence of the confession and the 
not held to be a sacrament. Also the penance that is enjoined, being together 
use of chrism is omitted, but the cere- the matter of the sacrament ; and the. 
mony can only be performed by the words oi the -prieat, I absolve thee from 
bishop, who puts his hand upon the thy sins, in the namie of the Father, 
head of the persons to be confirmed, and of the Son, amd of the Holy Ohost,. 
and prays for the influence of the Holy is the form of it. After this, the spi- 
Spint upon them, saying, " We have ritiud grace, or the remission of sins, 
now laid on our hands to certify them, is held to be conferred. The mention 
by this sign, of thy favour and gracious of tiiese things, at this day, is a suf- 
goodness." ficient exposing of them. 

This is evidently a remainder of the The Church of England retain* 

popishsacramentof confirmation. But something of this sacrament also, 

there is no more authority for this re- though without the name of one. For, 

mainder, than for anytmng that is in the rules of confessing the sick, the 

1 Sueur, A.D. 417. (P.) P^^st is directed in certain cases to 

a Bumei on the Articles, p. 336. (P.) "Slgno pronounce an absolution; and m the 

to signo cructe, et confirmo te ^briraate wiutis, ^ prayers of the church, after the 

fa nomine Patris, FiUi et Spiritua Sancti. *',«,'' , ^, j, ., ^^/ ^„, 

Art XXV. Ed. 4, p. 247. ■ Pierce's Vindication, p. 474. (P.) 
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confession, Tfhioli begiilB the service, priett,. giying him a pofwer "to offer 
something like absolution is pronounced, sacrifices to God, and to celebrate 
In this the compilers of the English masses for the living and the dead," 
liturgy followed the method of the adding, as in all the sacraments, in the 
Popish service ; and at the time of the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
[Reformation it might serve to make and of the Holy Ghost, This ceremony 
the more ignorant of the people believe was not used until after the twelfth 
that, notwithstanding a change in century, but then this sacrament of 
other respects, the same things in sub' orders was held to be a thing distinct 
stance were to be had in both the from the office oi priesthood in general, 
communions.^ which is said to be conferred by the 

The next sacrament is holy orders, bishop pronouncing these words, jB«- 
the matter of which is the delivery of cei/ve the Holy Ohost. Whose sins ye 
the vessels, used in the celebration, of remit, they are remitted, and whose 
the eucharist, from the bishop to the sins ye retain, they are retained. The 

imposition of hands by the bishops 
l^"?i^I^ *?®,Tf®Pr^??m*^?"4.?^*^i?' ^^i}^^ and presbyters is also kept up araoncr 

parf of Edward VI., in 1549, tp the Devonshire .■, A^ , , /. -i j 'x • x ^z* ? 

rebels: "As foi* the service in the English tne UatnollCS; but It IS not periormed. 




Mon. II. p. 1189, in Deiaune's Plea, 1720, Pt. i. dumb show. The prayer which accom- 

*Thefoi]owingpM««eftom"TheUfeofArci.. ^^ .the wremony of imposition of 

"bishop whitgift," w2i serve to show how the nands IS, indeea, .still used., but not 

highest style of Protestant and Papal establish- during the imposition. 

ments have been found to assimilate :—*' At his t« ^»-n«rw^nf««r.A ^f +"U4« •»«™. cf^r^^» 

flwt jouniey into Kent (July, 1589), he rode to ■^^ consequence of thifl new sacra- 

Pover/being attended with a hundred of his own ment,the CathouCS now say, ''that a 

f IS^**'«* ^®^' *° livery, whereof tiiere were priest has twO powers, of consecrating 
iorty gentlemen m chains of gold. The tram of-^j--, j . ^ jxtIxi.' j* 'j 

clergy and gentlemen in the country, and their and 01 absolving; andtnatlie IS ordamed . 

followers, was above five hundred horse. At his to the One by tne delivery of the VCSScls, 

to^m^t^ f^'m^arS "^""^1^ a«d to the other by tiie bishop's laying 

account, who wondered to see an archbishop, OU of hands, With the WOrds, Receive 




attended upon by his gentlemen and servants (as hands jointly, tO be Only their declaring, 

is aforesaid), also by the dean, prebendaries lEind __ •!-„ _ «„jqR.o„« ^"Unt onoli o -r^^-^r,^^ 

preachers, in their surplices ^d scarlet hoods, ^S by a suffrage, ttiat SUCh a person . 

and heard the solemn music, with the voices OUght to 00 Ordained. ^ 
and organs, cornets and sackbuts he w^over^ rjr^Q ^^ sacrament peculiar to the 

taken with admiration, and told an English ^, i <• t» • i > xi. 

gentleman of very good quality (Sir Edward t/nurcn (H ±l0me 18 matrimony, tne 



were 
nation 




nation, wno maae tne people tnere believe, tnat ■^^rr^'^^^ ~^ *"; ****' ""w^"-* "- -••» ^^ 

there was not in England either archbishop or the form IS, the pnest solemnly de- 

down to the ground, and that the people heard the name 01. the JB ather, bon, and Holy 

their ministers in woods and fields, amongst Ghost. But if the inward Consent of 

trees and brute beasts : but, for his own jMirt, ho x-l^ *v«-«4-:«« "Urt ■»AAA««n«.«r 4-r^ -^ni,^an.a 

protested, that (unless it wore in the Pope's ^hc parties be necessary to mamage, 

chapel) he never saw a more solemn sight, or as a sacranieut, there must be great 

^-^ard a more heavenly sound.' ' Well,' ^id the tuicertaiuty in it. One Considerable 

gllsh gentleman, * I am glad of this your so . • "^ xi. x ix j j? i 

>ky and first sight ; ere long you will be of mconvenience that resulted irom maK- 

jther mind, and, I hope, woix miracles when ing marriage P. sacrament was, that 

ri"totM?'b^^JSf 'to »T»/u?de»^d SS the bond was Wd to be indissoluble 

truth.' "- " The Life of John Whitgift, Arch. In consequence of this, a sentence of 

bishop of Canterbury. Written by Sir George 

Paule, Ck>mptroUer of his Grace's H6usohold," > Burnet on the Aiiiclcs, p. S54, &c. iV) 

1699, pp. 105, 108. Art. xxv. E(3> 4, p. 261 
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divorce in the ecdesiastical court, is use an anointing of ttte eick^'. • . and 

only what is called with us, a divorce a pecoliar office was made for it; but 

a menea et thoro, but docs not em- the prayers that were need iti it show 

power the parties to marry again, plainly that it was all intended only in 

which is a kind of divorce unknown in order to their l^eeoyery, and so . » . it is 

any age or oQuntry before. The inno- still used in the Greek Church;'*^ and 

cent person, however, was allowed to " no doubt they support the credit of 

marry again by the popes Gregory and this with many reports, of which some 

Zachary, and even " in a synod held at might be true^ of persons that had 

Borne in the tenth century. . . . This been recovered upon using it."' 

doctrine of the absolute mdissoluble- "But because that faSed so often, 

ness of marriage, even for adultery, that the credit of this rite might suffer 

was never finally settled in any coun^ much in the esteem of the world, they 

before that of Trent." * . began, in the tenth century, to say 

The last additional sacrament of the that it did good to the §ouli ev^ix whcni 

Church of Rome is eaj^reme wndion,* so the body was not healed by it, and 

called from its being used only on the they applied it to the several parts of 

near approach of death. The form of the body," after having originally ap- 

this sacrament, they say, is the appli- plied it " to tEe diseased paSts " only, 

cation of olive oil, blessed by the bisnop. In this manner was the rite performed 

to all the five senses, using these words, " in the eleventh century. In the 

"By this sacred unction may Qod twelfth those prayers that had been 

grant thee his mercy, in whatsoever formerly made for the souls of the sick, 

thou hast offended, by sight, hearing, though only as a part of the office 

smelling, tasting, ajid, toT;iching ; " ' the (the pardon of tiin bein^ considered as 

priest applying the oil to eac^i of the prepar0.tory to their recovery) came to 

senses, a? ne .pronounces the name of be considered at the main and most 

it. essential part of it. Then the school- 

The first mention that is made of men brought it into shape, and so it 

]bhis ceremony is by Pope Innocent, was decreed to be a saovament by Pope 

Sacred oil, indeed, was held in great ^ "The office requires, that they be no less than 




remedy; for which puroose it was either times serre. They oniy anoint the forehead, earn 

premred and diapen^ by priests and Se^a'^^c^U'^SS^ JS^S^S^ 

monks, or was taken from the lamps among the rest: 'O Holy Father, phyBieian of 

which were kept burning before t£e |Si;r^»j:S?.^!;^.»^».S^S^ 

relics 01 the martyrs. But m none nnd to redeem from death ; heal thy servant ot 

of the Hves of the saints before the hfa infirmity both of feo*r »d^^ 

*.;n4l, ^r««4.««» ;- 4.\*^»^ ««•«. w.<^««4-;^«. °^^ ^7 *J»« grace of thy Christ, for the inter- 

mnth century, is there any mention cession of on? Lady the Mother of God, the ever 




^^ I'll 1J.JS jixi* art tne loxmtam ox au neaiing; ana we give the 

verjT particularly related, and their re- gl(,ry of it to thee and to the Father, and to the 

Ceivinff the encharist is often men- Holy Spirit, now and for erear..' After this they 

tior ed." Bnt « from tixe seventh can- |S? JST^^^'^h^.^'S ^Xtf^pSUSS 

tury,. on to the twelfth, they began to are also anointed with the same oQ, the figore of 

a cross being made with it upon the waUs sad 

> Eumet OB the Artfcjes, p.80O. (P.) Art. xzy. posts : at which ceremony the priest sings the 



Ed. 4, p. 265. Olst Psalm. This oil is not only used upon 

3 See Djctrinade Sacramento exit ematunelionU. persons lying in extrtmU: for the people, be- 

Seas. ^iv. Con. Trid. pp. 98-107. lieving that there is great yirtue in it to heal the 

* *' Per banc saoram unotionem, St suam distempers at the body, in case of (Ay sickness 

piissin-An misericordiam indulgeat tlbi Deus or indisposition, that does not bring in danger 

quic |i id peocasti, per visum, auditum, olfactum, of death, use it almost in the natuie of a ramedV 

Sstum et tactum." Rituale Horn. Con. Trid or medicine." Smith's Aecouni, pp. 193>-19& 

ss. xiv. Btufu^ Bxp. Art. xxr. Ed. 4, p. 267. » Burnet, Art. aov. Bd. 4. pp. i68, a61>. 

N 2 
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EugeniuB, and finally established at these five additional sacraments are 

Trent." ^ now nniversally abandoned in all the 

Notwithstanding the novelty and reformed churches, Christians would 

apparent absurdity of these five ad- rectify their notions concerning the re- 

ditional sacraments, Wicklifie acknow- maining two, and not consider them, 

ledged all the seven ; defining a sacra- as they did in the times of popish dark- 

ment to be & visible token of something ness, to be outward and visible signs 

invisible^ He even saw nothing un- of inward and spiritual grace. For 

scriptural in extreme unction.* that will always encourage the laying 

It is much to be wished, that as an improper stress upon them, to the 

i« J. X,- ._L, , «*r /r.x ._x undervaluing of that good disposition 

Bel. tTle^ ' ^* ^ '^ ^"^* of mind, and those good works, which 

2 Gflpin's Life of him, p. 66. (P.) He "only alone can recommend us to the favour 

ttrpri..to%mo;^« .l^^X-'lll^^e'r' of God. and to which only his especial 

formance of it." BHt, Biog. I. pp. 46, 47. grace and favour is annexed. 
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A HISTORY OF THE CHANGES THAT HAVE BEEN MADE 
IN THE METHOD OF CONDUCTlNa PUBLIC WOESHIP. 

THE INTEODUOTION. on the buildings in which Christian 

assemblies were held, their appurte- 

Thb subject of this part of my work nances, &c. 
is no verjr important article m the «..«.«. 

history oi the Corruptions of Chris- 
tianity, because mere forms are but of SECTION I. 

little consequence in religion, except chttrches and some thixp*; ^v 

when they are put in ^e place of °' chueches, and some things be- 

XI-' -^ ^ T- X X- 1 '^ J • LONGING TO THEM. 

something more substantial; and m- . . 

deed too much of this will be found to At first, Christians could have no 

have been the case in this business, places to assemble in but large rooms 

It will, however, be a matter of curio- m private houses ; and when they be- 

sity to many persons, to see what gan to erect buildings for the purpose, 

changes have been made from time to it is most probable they were such as 

timemtheformsof Christian worship; the Jews made use of for their syna- 

and therefore I did not omit to note gogues ; their manner of conducting 

such particulars concerning it, as hap- public worship, as well as their regu- 

pened to fall in my way, but without lations for the government of churches, 

giving myself much trouble to look for being copied from the Jews; and, as 

them. It will seem that, in general, far as appears, nothing more simple 

the saine spirit dictated these varia- or more proper could have been adopted 

tions that led to other things of more for that purpose, 
importance to the essentials of religion. Of the buildings themselves we know 

I snail begin with a few observations but little. The names that were origi* 
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nally given to these places of assembly, that holy water should be added. In 
were the same as tnose of the Jewish 816, a synod was held at Canterbniy, 
synagogues, viz. EvKrrjpia or Upocrevxatt in whicn, besides these things, it was 
that is, houses of prayer ; but after- ordered, that the images of the saints, 
wards they were called Kvpiaiea, and in whose names the churches bore, should 
Latin Bominica, whence came the be painted upon the wall. From the 
German word Thorn {Bom), and the year 1160 they added the signature of 
Flemish and English words Church the cross, and other figures, on the 
and Kirh, These buildings were not pavement and walls; and afterwards 
called temples till the time of Constan- tbey traced on the pavement the Greek 
tine. But about that time, in imita- and Latin alphabet, in the form of a 
tion of the Pagans, they called the cross; and lastly, they added the litany 
magnificent buildings which were then of the Virgin Mary and other saints.* 
erected for the purpose of public wor- That some ceremony, or some pecu- 
ship by that name. And these being liar solemnity, should be used on the 
generally made to enclose the toml:^ first making use of any building dee- 
of martyrs, these tombs were called tiued for the purpose of public wor- 
altars, on account of their bearing ship, is natural, and certainly not 
some resemblance to the altars of the improper, provided nothing more be 
heathen temples. And from this came implied in it, besides solemnly setting 
the custom, at the end of the fourth it apart for that particular and valua- 
century, of putting bones and other ble purpose ; and we find that solemn 
rehcs of martyrs in all those places consecrations were made of the temple 
which were used for the celebration of Jerusalem, and of everything be- 
of the Lord's supper, instead of the longing to the Jewish refi^ion. But 
wooden tables, which were at first used the ceremonies above mentioned show 
for that purpose.^ that some peculiar virtue was ascribed 

When Constantine ordered the Chris- to them, and that it was supposed 
tian churches to be rebuilt, it was done they imparted a character of peculiar 
with great pomp ; and before they were sanctity to the building itself. And 
used for the purpose of public worship, that the hells in them (which served 
some ceremony of consecration began no other purpose originally, besides 
to be used. But at first nothing more that of calling the people together,) 
was done for that purpose, besides sing- should have any form oi consecration 
ing of psalms, preaching and receiving in churches, is a little extraordinary, 
the Lord's supper, that is, nothing This, however, was done with much 
more, in fact, than going through the solemnity by John XIII. in 968. 
usual forms of public worship, but pro- There having been cast at that time 
bably with greater solemnity and de- a larger bell than had ever been made 
votion, followed by feasting and other before, for the church of Lateran, at 
marks of festivity ; and it soon became Eome, this pope sprinkled it with holy 
the custom to repeat this festivity on water, " blessed it, and consecrated it 
the same day annually. to God with holy ceremonies," from 

In 538, it appears, that the dedi- which is come the custom of conse- 
cations of churches were sometimes crating all bells used in churches, and 
made by sprinkling of holy water, which the common people call &ap- 
For in that year Pope Vigilius says tizing them. Upon this occasion they 
that this ceremony was not necessary ; pray that when the bell shall sound 
it being sufficient for the consecration they may be dehvered from the am- 
of churches to celebrate the eucharist, bushes of their enemies, from appari- 
and deposit rehcs in them. But in tions, tempests, thunder, wounds, and 
601, Pope Gregory expressly ordered every evil spirit. During the service, 

1 Sueur, A. D. 211. (P.) » Ibid. A. D. 335. (P.) 
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■i^hicli is a very loi^g one, tibey make that we are struck with is a. vessel of 
many aspersions of holy water, and what is called holy tvater, into which 
iseyeral' unctions on the bells, both thojse who enter dip their finger, and 
within and without; and at each theya mark their foreheads w\th the 
unction' they pray that the bell may sign of the cross. This holy water, 
be " sanctifed and consecrated, in the there can be no doubt, came from the 
name of the Fatlier, of the Son, and hb&trai Avater of the Pagans, as indeed 
of the Holy Spirit, to the honour of learned Catholics allow. This water 
Emanuel, and under the patoonage of was also placed at the entrance of the 
such or such. a saint.***' heathen temples, and those who en* 

The idea of this ceremony, as almost tered were sprinkled with it. The .first 
of every other that was used by Chris- express mention nmde of holy water 
tians, was adopted, inym. the Pagan among Christians, is an epistle of 
fitual, in which, there -was a solemn Vigilius, bishop of Rome, written in 
coiiseci'atibn of ev^ry instrument used 538, in speaking of the consecration of 
in their worship.' 'And indeed there churches, as was mentioned above; 
teere consecrations for the same pur- though somo have thought that to 
pose of everything that was made use have been holy water which Synesius 
of in the worship of the Jews. But mentions, as placed at the entrance 
nothing in the heathen ritual can of the churches, for the purpose of 
equal tne absurdity of this oonsecra- washing .their . hands before prayer.* 
tion of bells. For besides what is Middleton farther observes, that the 
observed before, in order to make this composition of this holy water is the 
Ceremony a more proper hapHsm, (a same with that of the Heathens, viz. 
name -that was first most probably ** a mixture of salt with common waiter; 
given to it by the vulgar, from the and the form of the sprmkling-hrush, 
sprinkling of the bell witti holy water,) called by the ancients aspersormm or 
godfathers and godmothers were ap- (MipergiWunhy is much the same with 
pointed on this occasion) to answer what the Trieste. now make use o£"* 
questions instead of the bell; and A. ^ondiiesa for. Hie sign qf the cro89 
the7 pray that.Gk)d would give the was one of the first superstitions of 
bell his Holy spirit; -^liat it may be Christians. It was jjrobably fir«t nsed 
sanctified' for the purposes above men- by way of distinguishing thMnselves 
txoncid, and es2>ecially for driving away f^ni uie Heathens, or to ahow the 
witches and evil spints, and preventing Heathens that tiiey were not ashamed 
teinpests in the air, which were sup- of that with which, they were most re- 
posed to be caused by those spirits, proached, viz. the crucifixion of their 
The ben had also a name given to it. Master. From this constant use of it 
as in baptism.^ I shall proceed to *^cy began to imagine that J there was 
mention other things which supersti- some peculiar virtue in the thing itself, 
tion has introduced into Christian Tiiey also imagined it to be alluded to 
chuirches, and especially such as were uiman^ passages of the Old Testament, 
borrowed firom the Pagan worship. ^^^ various rites of the Jewish religion, 
' In Popish churches the first thing ^^ ^^cy wfere' also pleased to find the 

traces of it everywhere else. Hence 
» Sueur, A.D. 968. (P.) Came the custom of Jmarkinfir' them- 

wtf^^ S;jfe Tit.^t'S..;t^ol «!l^««^^t^». which i,«ud% have 
/aA«r» tind ^motA«r«, forsooth, Which hold the been nrst done by the YalentinianSy 
rope pf t^e b0i to their h^ds, who rive the beu and then by the Montanists, of whom 

a name^ and are to answer on the bell's behalf, to ,,^ ^ m^ i. if* tT ***«»»'«> ^ tt **wui 

mioh questions as the bishop or suffragans shall ^^^^^ lertuilian, Who makes great boast 

d«mand of it." Bee Caldarinut in Tract, de Inter' 

dUL I. par. No. 79, and Alberieus dt Rotatu, in » Sueur, A, D. 457. (P.) 

IHrttojutr. in tte word Otjiipona. Hist, of Popery, < Letter from Rome, p. 138. (P.) WorkSy IIL 

1785, IL pp. 22, 28. p. 72. -» «- x / — > 
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of it. Bat it does not appear to have Lastly, processions, which are con- 

heea used in the public offices of le* dncted with great solemnity by the 
ligion in the three first centuries, or Papists, were, also copied from the 

that crosses, made of wood or metal, heathen worship. Among the Romans 

were ever used till it was imagined they were instituted by Numa, and 

that Helena, the mother of Oonstan- both in the Pagan and Popish proces- 

tine, had discovered the true cross in cions the chief magistrates often as- 

326.1 • sifited.^ 

Burning wax UgMs in the day-time 

was used m many heathen ceremonies, " ■» 
for which they are ridiculed by Lao- 

tantius. "The Heathens," says he, ownmTrkXT tt 

\* light up candles to God, as if he lived SECTIOJ>^ IL 

in the dark; and do not th^ deserve or ceremonies in genebal, and otheb 

to pass for madmen, who offer lamps things beLating to pubuc wobshif. 

to the author and. giver of light P" ^r j xi. j« -l 

But not long after this, these veiy war Having made the preceding observa- 

lights were introduced into Ohnstian tions on the «Zac6« in which the public 

worship.* worship of Chnstians was performed^ 

Another thing that was noted by the ^^ some other things and circum- 

early Christians, as peculiar to the stances belonging to them, I proceed 

Pagans, was incense. But so early as ^PJ^ a^ account of what wm trans- 

the third century, we find this also ^fted within the pla<je; but first I 

made use of in Christian churches, sliajl make a few general remarks on 

And Middleton says, that "we find modes and forms m Chnstianworsto. 

not only the incense sellers, but the .^® ^^^^^^.^^ for wanted, that 

incense itself, and the ihuHhulum, onginaUy Christians had no proper 

taken into the service of the Christian ccrei^iomea in their worship. But after 

altars, and mentioned by St. Ambrose P® ^ign of the cross, wax hghts, and 

and St. Chrysostom, as of common inoense were introduced, the cere7m)nta? 

use, both in the Eastern and Western ^^ Christian worship ^me to be as 

empire." » But both war lights and complex .as that of the Pagan worship 

incense were first introduced into the had ocin. So much pK^ss had been 

Eastern churxihes, and from them were ?^^?. ^^^^^ *^S« V^ r^*?^® ^^ 

adopted in the West. Austm that he complamed of i^ say- 

^ mg that the church was so full of cere- 

. 1 Larroche, p. 588. (P.) Hist, of Fopexy, I. monial observances, that the condition 

^9 " E^^rE^' iS*"* to ' ^* *S* d 1a ^^ *^® ^^^^ nnder the law was much 

et'dcs der^ devant 1 J'toage^TSb ^and ^ more supportable. But the chwch, he 
Divots 80 trouveut en queique peril iiB youtet says, amidst much straw and tares 

tine chandeUe & un tel Saint si par son moien ijs i^qq^^ nj^^ny things.* But SO mUch were 
em peuyent €chapper ; t^moln cet IxiandoiB dcmfr v^****" **Mi«j ^xk^^^,,. ^ub ow uxuv.u w^jx^a 

parle Pogflre Florentin, (in Facetiit,) qui ^tant sxxr 

mer durant la tempest© voxxa & la Vierge Marie ' * Hrfd. p. 18». (P.) Works, III. Rp. 09, 100. 

une cfaandelle de la grosseur du mast du navire, "^ prooession du sacrament eat mte des plua 

xnais quelcun lui aiant dit, Qu'il promettoit tdus solonmelles c^r^monies de jl'Eglise Bomaine et 

qu'ilnepourroiteffoctuer.rirlandoiBluipfeondit qui se fait toutes les amines avee une pompe 

tout bas, Ne t'&i mets pas en peine, si" Je puis extraordinaire. Elle a 6t£ introduite parmi 

^chapper, la bonne Vierge se contentent men les Chretiens iH'imitatlon du Paffanisme, comme 

d'luie bougie d'un liard. let Cor^amiUM des Quillaume Du Choul (De la lUligUm dtt Ancient 

aremonUt, p. 195. Erasmus, Colloq, Navfrag. Romaint) I'a reconnu disant, que *quand les 

tells such a story of a Zcalander. * sacriflcateurs de la Mire des Dleux faisolent 

8 Middleton's Letter, PotUeript, p. 237. (P.) leurs supplications porml les rues, ils portoient 

Middleton introduces this account with the re- le simulacre de Jupiter ; et que par les carrefours 




Tirtue as it increased in its power.'" WortAlU. Ctn^mi^w, pp. 86, 87. ^ „ .^ ,„ 
p. 12C. • Bput. cxix. C. xix. Opera, IL p. 577, (P. 
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ceremonies multiplied before the ninth was the method of determining most 
centuiy, that large treatises were then disputes in those days, viz. by an ap- 
written to explain them. peaiJ, as they thought, to God, either 

There not being in the early ages of by the sword, or some kind of ordeal, 
the church any power that could en- depending upon a divine interposition 
force uniformity in the methods of in the result of it. 
worship, it happened unavoidably, that At length, however, the Roman ritual 
different customs got established in was universally used in the Western 
different places. Hence every church church. And the English Reformers, 
of note had its peculiar ritual, which instead of framing a new lituri^, had 
was adopted by all the churches that recourse to the offices of the Church of 
depended upon it; and those of the Rome, leaving out what was most 
East differed very considerably from offensive, 
those of the West. There can be no doubt but that, ori- 

The Western church was loaded with ginally, all the parts of public worship 
ceremonies chiefly by Gregory the Great, were performed in the language that 
in the sixth century. He had great was best understood by the assembly ; 
fertility of invention in this respect, and as the Latin tongue was best un- 
and eloquence to recommend his inven- derstood by the ^enersQity of Christians 
tions ; but he did not impose them in the West, this, of course, was gene- 
upon others, though perhaps for want rally, if not universally used. But 
of power. Almost every pope in the after the irruption of the Northern na- 
next century added something new to tions, the knowledge of this language 
the anc^jent rites and institutions ; and was much less general, and in the tenth 
in the time of Charlemagne, they were or eleventh century it was hardly un- 
propagated through all the Latin derstood at all. But from this time 
churches. the use of the Latin tongue was con- 

No person urged this business so tinned for other reasons, 
much as Gregory YII., especially with In those dark ages the clergy affected 
respect to Spain, where he met with to keep the people in ignorance, and in 
the greatest opposition from the attach- a state of dependence upon themselves, 
ment of the people to their ancient and wished to make them think that 
Gothic or Mosarabic liturgy. But the the whole business of reconciling men 
Pope carried his point at last, notwith- to God was in their hands. The Scrip- 
stajiding two very remarkable decisions tures were likewise kept from the peo- 
in favour of the Gothic liturgy, at the pie, and the whole service was so loaded 
appointment of the nobles at Castile, with ceremonies, that it had the ap- 
They first ordered two champions to pearance of a charm, the whole secret 
fight, one for each of them, when he and virtue of which was in the breast 
that was for the Gothic ritual proved of the priest ; and to continue the ser- 
to be victorious. They then threw both vice in an unknown tongue contributed 
the missals into the fire, when the Ro- greatly to the impression which they 
man was consumed, and the Gothic, wished to make. The Latin tongue 
they say, was taken out unhurt.^ Such still continues to be used in all the Ko- 
1 «,. ^ , ^ ,*, _, _i ^ «_ . , ™3^ Catholic churches, notwithstand- 

» The Daniah Missionaries at Trangwbar, in • ^ o^^«-ol o+*«*«*^4.- !,««/> v^^^ ^^A^ 

1706, relate the foUo wing circumstances concern- Y^S several attempts have been made 

ingthe Malabar H«ath€n$ : "Some had the con- to remedy this great and glaring evil. 
fldence to desire us to-day, that we would thrust 

a book, containing the principles of our religion, they did. But in case the fire should destroy both 

into the fire ; and they would do the same with the books, then neither of the contending parties 

another, containing the rites of their worship, should be in the right. We replied, that we ought 

If thein should hapx>en to be consumed by the not to put the Great God to such trifling trials, 

fire, they would all turn Christians; butif oura oontriyed by the itch of a vain and wanton 

should undergo that fate, and theirs remain curiosity, and no ways grounded on any re- 

imhurt, wo should then all come over to tbom, velation of God's wiU.''^ Propagation of tht Qosptl 

and entertaiQ the same belief and fancies which in the East, Pt. i. 1718, Ed. 8, p. 84. 
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It is not, liowev«r, pecoliar to the SECTION HI. 
Cnnrcli of Bc-me. For it is said that 

a veneration lor antiqnity indaces the op the peoper paets op public 

Eg3rptian Chriistians to use the Coptic woeship. 

language in their churches. Also the Qeigikallt Christians met to read 

JacobitesandNistonansusetheSynao ^-^^ Scriptures, to explain them, or 

language, ^dth^iAbysraiians "the old ^o preach, to sing psalms, to pray, 

l^thiopic, though all these languages ^^/^o administer tfie Lord's supper, 

have been long Mace obsolete, and . . . . r^he creed was made use of o^ at 

umntelligible to tne multitude. The baptism, when it was taught t6 all 

Greeks also celebi^te^e Lords supper the catechumens, who were probably 

m ancient Greek ; bat this is sufficiently ^^^ ^ ^.^i^ it af^^ the person who 

understood bv the common people, the administered the ordinance. After- 

modern Greek not bemg very different ^^ds, when articles of faith were 

^ V -L'j. jf ±1. * ij X more attended to, and it behoved all 

The habits of the *jlergy could not, ^he bishops to take care to prevent the 

ongmally, have beei. anythmg but ^^^ ^,f ^^^ creeds began to be 

the usual dress of their respective ^^^j^ed by the whole assembly. That 

countries. But it not bang thought this was the true reason of the present 

decent for persons of suoh grave cha- practice, is evident from its bemg the 

racters as the clergy to coUow new ^^^^ q^^^^ ^^^ j^^t that of the 

customs and fashions, tley retained ^^ostles, as it is called, that was first 

their old flowmg ^annentu, after the ^^ ^^ this purpose. It was also 

Northern nations had mtroduced the g^g^ introduced by Timothy, bishop of 

use of short ones. But besides this, Constantinople, wlio did it in order to 

the habits of the Pagan pnests, which ^^^^ Ma^onius, who rejected that 

had always been different from those ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^i^us to the people. This 

of other persons, at the time ot .heir ^^s in the reign of the emperor Anas- 

officiatmg were probably imitated by tasius, who dSed in 621. Aboiit this 

the Christian clergy, though I cannot time this creed was also repeated in 

say that I have met with any paxticuhtr the church of Antioch every time the 

account of It. ^, ^ ^, , Lord's supper was administered. 

We find, however that the clergy Before Uis tfane it had been the 

were distinguished bytheir habits, while ^^gtom to repeat the creed only the 

they were officiatmg, m the time of ^ preceding Good Friday, when 

Sylvester, when mention is made of catechizing was more solenmly per- 

da/ma^i^« for the dea^ns, and of acer- ^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^ the celebration of 

tarn cloth with which the^ left hand haptism on the Easter Sunday follow- 

was to be covered. The fourth canon of j^f The repetition of it on that day 

the C^ouncil of Carthage prescnbed the ^^g g^st appointed by the Council of 

use of the cope m readmg the gospel, Laodicea. %ut the constant reading 

and at the time of the oblation only. ^^ the creed did not take place in 

And Gregory the Great invented new- the West tin about 690, when it was 

fashioned habits, hke those described ordered by the Council of Toledo, in 

in the ceremomal law of the Jews.' imitation of the Eastern churches. 

At this time it was the Nicene Creed 

Ch.^v''te1?u"" ^' ^' ^^'^ ^""""^ ^' ^'' ^ only that was made use of, and for 

« Larrocho, p. 539, History of Ancient Cere- some time it seemed to eclipse that of 

monies, p. 82. (P.) the Apostles; but afterwards this latter 

creed recovered its credit.^ 



■ History of the Apostles* Creed, p. 44, fto. 
(P.) 
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It will be jnst wordi' while to men- -ripart of the public worship of Chris- 
lion a few particulars concerning the tiaris, and followed the reading of the 
|)Ofi<wre of the priest and people, during Scriptures. They sung either the 
the celebration of the particular parts psalms of David, or hymns of their 
of public worship. ' own' composing. But the former, 
■ The usual iposture of praying had Mosheim 8d,ys, were only received 
been standing or kaeelingy or, to among Ohristdanh^mns in the fourth 
express great self - abasement and century. The singmg of these psalms 
humility, prostration ; but a canon or hyrtms was also very common with 
had been made (for what reason I them'in their own houses, in the course 
have not inquired) to forbid the prac- of the week. But the method of sing- 
tice of kneeling on Sundays from irig by cmtiphony or antherrij that is, 
Easter to Whitsuntide, which gave one part of the congregation, as the 
rise' to the term stations. This* how- clergy, singing one verse, and the rest, 
ever, v/as -riot approved by the Church or the people, singmg another, is said 
of Bome.^ When the Scriptured were to 'have been introduced about the 
read, it ia probable that" the people middle of the fourth century, into the 
toft; but in time it becaitie a custom church of Antioch, by Flavianus and 
for tiie people to stand while the Diodorus, and into the church of Con- 
gospel was reading. And it id said Btantinople by Chrysofitom.* 
that Antistasitis, bishop of Bome, who This method of singing was intro- 
died in 402, brdered the priests to stand duced into the Church of Bome by 
up, and incline their heieids a little, Oelestine,i!n418.' Afterwards, Gregory 
while they read the gOspel.* / ' the fehnefct composed an antiphoniary 

All the HiBathens contrived their for the whole year, with versicles, or 

temples 80 that they should pray with responses for every ddy of it. He 

their faces towards the East, This then £k.ppk>inted the college or choir of 

was introduced iilto Christian worship singing men, to chsliht the office.^ In 

aboutihe timeof Jerome, though it was the fifth century it 'Waa the custom in 

not then generally approved of. Pope some places to keep np tte exercises 

(Leo fthe Great condemned this custom, of singing both day and tiight, different 

because it was much used by the sets of persons continuaUy reUeving 

Manicheans.' By degrees, however, each Other.* 

^e custom of looking towards the Musical 'instrdtnenlB v^ere not in* 

Jiast, during' the repetition of the troduced into churches till the thir- 

«reed, because nniver^, and likewise teenth or fburteenth centuty. Thomas 

the bowing at the Aame of fesus, in Aquinas says, '* the church does not 

the. repetition of it. This practice was lise musical instruments to praise God, 

countenanced by the literal interpreta- lest she should seem to judaize."' But 

iicaoL of Phil. ii. 10 : At the name of ifi. 1312, Majiiius Sanutus introduced 

Jesus every knee shaU how. This, organs into chpfjpches;^ and they have 

however, was thought to be. so very been much "irtsd eve5r since, though 

idle a superstition, that it was almost there have always been persons in all 

tmiversally laid aside at the Beforma- e8tablishEL.ents, as well as in particular 

tion. But it is genemlly practised in sects, who preferred a more simple 

the Church of England ; aiid Bishop mode of worship ; and even, admitting 

Laud severely punished those who did that music nnght assist in exciting 

not conform to this ceremony in his . 

time. -4 Ibid. A. D. 898. Pierce's Indication, p. 300. 

Singing seems always to have been i History of Ancient Ceremonies, p. 81. (P.) 

« Mosheun, I. p. 897. (P.) Cent. ▼. Ft fL 
1 History of Ancient Cerem<»iies, p. 17. (P.) Ch. iv. Sect. iL 

• Sueur, A. D. 402. (P.) 7 Pierce's Vindication, pp. 885, 896. (P.) 

* Ibid. A. D. 448. (P.) • Jortin's Remarks, V. p. 469. (PO 
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devotional feelings, did not choose that, mons, except iti Lenity on certain festi- 

in general, they should depend npon vals, and on some other particular 

that mechanical assistance. occasions. It is more particularly 

In the primitive churches preaching ohserved, that it was in the nintli 

was nothing more than the exposition century that the bishops and priests 

of the Scriptui-es, a portion, of which ceased to instruct the people by ser- 

was always read in the course of the mons as they had done before.^ ■ 

service. Origen is said to have been Charlemagne, finding the clergy 

the first who did this in a more copious absolutely mcapable of instructing 

and diffusive manner, explaining the the people by sermons of their own. 

Scripture in an allegorical way; and by or " of explaining, with perspicuity 

this means introduced longer sermons and judgment, the portions of scrip- 

than had been usual.^ ture which are distinguished in the 

When heathen philois<W)hcrs and ritual by the name of epi^^Ze and, ^ospeZ, 
rhetoricians were converted to Chris- ordered Paulus I>iac6niis and Alcuin 
tianity, thjBy introduced, their, custom to compile, from the ancient doctors 
of haranguing on particular subjects, of the church, hormUea, or discourses 
and particular occasions, and carefuUj upon the epistles and gospels, which a 
premeditated or precomposed their stupid and ignorant set of priests 
sermons ; sometimes prefixing to their were to commit to memory, and recite 
discourses short texts of scripture, to the people. ** This gave rise to that 
probably that they might not pass too famous collection, which went bv the 
suddenly from the old method of inter- title of tiie HomiUoHwrn of • Charie- 
preting the sacred writings, and some- magne, and which, being followed as a 
times omitting them. . In this style model by many productions of the 
are the sermons of Chrysostom, con- same kind, composed by private per- 
sisting of, such land of eloquence as sons, .... contributed mneb to nofurish 
the Gree]cs and Itomans were fond of the indolence," says Mosheim, '' and 
displaying) when they harangued the "fco perpetuate the ignoranoe of a worth* 
populace, or pleaded at the bar. less clergy.**' In thiSt however, as 

^o far. did Christian preachers in well as in his other regpilations 



those times depart from the simplicity specting the church, he ' certainly ^had 
of the gospel, and so Httlewere they the best intuitions; and- in those 
influenced by the spirit of Christianity, times it is probable that nothing better 
that, in imitation of the Grecian could have been done. A scheme of 
orators, some of them even hired this kmd was adopted in England 
persons to dap their hands, and ex- when the present haoh of homiUes was 
press their applause by other gestures compiled, and appointed to be read in 
and vociferations at proper intervals, churches. 

on signals previously concerted between • "Before the Reformation,' after the 
them and the preacher, or his parti- preacher had< named and opened his 
cular friends. text, he called on the people* to go to 

These set harangues were only occa- their prayers, telling them what they 
fiionalf and were by no mean^ delivered were to pray ^r. ' Ye shall pray,' 
every Lord's day, in every Christian says he, *for the king, for the pope, 
church ; and in the dark ages, few for the- holy catholic church,' Ac. ; 
■persons being qualified to preach, after which all the people said their 
sermons became very scarce. At this beads in a general silence,*'' and the 
day the Boman Catholics meet only, minister, kneeling down, did the saine. 
in general, to hear prayers, and to They wotdd besides say a Pafef* no6^» 
celebrate mass. They have no ser- 

•' 2 Sueur, A. D. 8«8. (P.) 

1 Moshelm. I. p. 285. (P.) Cent ilL Pt il. * £ccl. Hist. II. p. H. (<*•) Cwt Tiii. Ft ^ 
Oh. iy. Sect. il. Ch. iii. Sect. ▼. 
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Ave Maria, Deus rrUsBreatur nostH, should be used but by common advice. 
Domme salvum fac regem, Gloria Thus in time a great variety of limr" 
Fatri, Sfc, " and then the sermon pro- gies, or forms of celebrating public 
ceeded. * The manner in which most worship, were in use in different pro- 
of the English cler^ pray in the vinces and different sees. The first 
pulpit before sermon is still the same, mention we find of these hturgies is 
and is what they call bidding p^'OAfers, towards the end of the fourth century.* 
or an exhortation to pray for such and In early times, though the officiating 
such things. But then no time is minister delivered the prayers, the 
allowed for the prayers that are so people were not entirely silent; for 
ordered. they made small interlocutions or re- 

in the primitive church the public spouses, as Lift up your hearts. We 
prayers followed the sermon, and pre* lift them up unto the Lord, mentioned 
ceded the celebration of the Lord's by Cyprian: The Lord he with you, 
supper ; and it is evident, from many and with thy spirit, in the time of 
circumstances, that at first all these Chrvsostom.^ 

prayers were deHvered without book, Tne last circumstance that I shall 
and were such as the bishop, or the notice, relating to the forms of public 
priest who officiated, could prepare worship, is, that in the primitive church, 
himself. Justin Martyr says, that where the service always ended with 
the president of the assembly offered communion, there was recited a rolU 
prayers and thanksgivings, as he was in which the names of the more emi- 
<Me, (6<n) hvvaius avr^). Origen also nent saints of the cathohc church, and 
flays, " We pray according to our abili- of the holy bishops, martyrs, or con- 
ties ; " and Tertullian, " We pray to fessors, of every particular church, 
God without a monitor, because our were registered. This was an honour- 
prayers flow from our own minds." able remembrance of such as had died 
Basil gives an instance of a variation in the Christian faith. But when the 
in his prayer, for which he was blamed soundness of any person's faith was 
by some, as being inconsistent with questioned, his name was not read till 
lumseip that difficulty was removed. Chry- 
In time, however, partly in order to sostom having been expelled from the 
avoiddiveisity of opinions, and in part, church of Constantinople, it was a 
also, that the congregation might not long time before his name was inserted 
be offended by prayers prepared by ^ this roll. This was the custom by 
|)ersons who were not capable of doing which, as I have observed before, pro- 
it with propriety, it came to be the vision was made for excommumca;ting 
custom to compose the prayers before- persons even after their death. 
hand, and to submit them to the ap- 
probation, of the principal persons m 

the church. This was particularly 

ordered at the third Council of Car- oTi^m-r^^x -r^ 

thage.3 SECTION IV. 

At the Council of Laodicea, held in ^, ,*,««t^.,« ^ , 

364, the same prayers were ordered to ^' '^'i^ai^. etc. in the cheistian 
be used morning and evening ; but, in church. 

general, every bishop ordered what The primitive Christians had no festi- 

prayers he thought proper, till about vals besides Sunday, on which they 

the time of Austin, when it was ordered always met for pubhc worship, as may 

that, to prevent heresy, no prayers be inferred from Justin Martyr. Tlus 

> Neal'8 Hist. I. p. 83. (P.) Toulmin's Ed. I. 8 Sucur, A. D. 397. (P.) 
^*™ ,„.,., * Neal'8 Hist. I. p. 87. (P.) 1793, p. 49. 

« Fierce s Tladication, ijp. 429, 430. (P.) « Pierce's Vindication, p. 426. (P.) 
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day Constantine ordered to be observed fasted on a Saturday or Sunday, and 
as a day of rest from labour ; but bus- even thought it a crime to do so, ex- 
bandmen were allowed to cultivate the cept on the Saturday before Easter- 
cai-th on that day.' By degrees, how- day, on which they celebrated the re- 
ever, in imitation of the Jews or Hea- surrection of Christ, because, during 
thens, but chiefly the latter, Christians that time, they said, the bridegroom 
came to have as many annual festivals was taken from them. 
as the Heathens themselves. Of the Because the time that our Saviour 
principal of these I shall give a general lay in the grave was about forty hour®, 
account. this fast was called Quarantana or 

The first that was observed by Chris- Quadragesima^ and by contraction 
tians was Easter, on the time of the QiiareBme, and Oa/resme or Caremef 
Jewish passover, being the anniversary which is the French term for Lent 
of our Saviour's sufferings, death and Another reason for fasting at this par- 
resurrection. Originally, nowever, this ticular time was, that many persons 
was probably a festival, and respected were then preparing for baptism, and 
the resurrection of our Saviour only ; others for comm anion, which, as super- 
but afterwards they began to keep a stition prevailed, was frequented more 
fast, on the anniversary of the cruci- generally, and attended upon with 
fixion ; but it was a long time before more solemnity, on that day. 
this fast was extended, as it now is, to Even the Montanists only fasted two 
the whole season oiLent, or forty days weeks in the year, and in these they 
before Easter. excepted Saturdays and Sundays." 

The primitive Christians need, in- Lent was first confined to a certain 
deed, to join fasting to prayer upon number of days in the fourth century, 
extraordinary occasions ; out this was At this time, however, " abstinence 
always voluntary, and those who en- from flesh and wine was by many 
tirely omitted it were not censured, judged sufficient for the purposes of 
The first person who is said to have fastmg, and this .... opinion pre- 
laid down any express rules for fasting vailed from this time " in the Western 
was Montanus, who was remarkable church.^ Soon after the time of Ter- 
for his rigour in other respects. How- tuUian, Christians began to observe 
ever, a fast on the anniversary of Wednesdays and Fridays for the pur- 
Christ's crucifixion, or what we call pose of fasting ; and they kept these 
Good Friday, is of veiy great anti- lasts all the year, except between 
quity ; but both the time, and the Easter and Pentecost, in which time 
degree of fasting, was originally very they neither fasted nor kneeled in 
various, depending upon each person's churches. In 416, Innocent I. ordered 
particular fancy. Irenseus says, that that the people should fast on Satur- 
some persons fasted before Easter one days ; but the Greeks and all the Bast 
day, some two, and some more ; but paid no regard to this ordinance.* 
that the unity of the faith was main- At the time of the Council of Nice, 
tained notwithstanding that variety. the week before Easter was called 

By fasting, the ancients always Qua/rantana^ or Lent; though some 
meant abstaining from meat and drink, observed more days, and some fewer, 
from morning till evening ; and what at pleasure ; but within forty years 
Tertullian and others call stations, or after this council. Lent was extended 
half fasts, were those days on winch to three weeks.' 
they assembled for prayer in the mom- ** Durandns .... tells us Lent was 
ing, and continued tnat exercise till « ibid. a.d. 206. (P.) 
three in the afternoon, when they re- ® Mosheim, i. p. 324. (P.) Cent. iv. Pt. it 
ceived the Lord's supper. They never * sueSfi^. soi. (P.) 

> Sueut, A. D. 82a (P.) • Ibid. A. D. S26;8«4. (P.) 
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oonated to begin on that wliich is now pleased. All the other festivals th^ 
the first Sunday in Lent, and to end fixed at those times of the year which 
on Easter eve, which time, containing the Pagans used, to observe with the 
forty-two days, if you take out of them greatest solemnity, with a view to 
the six Sundays on which it was facilitate their conversion to Chris- 
counted not lawful at any time of the tianity. 

year to fast, then there will remain The feast of Christmas, in comma- 
only thirty-six days ; and therefore, moration of the nativity of Christ, is 
that the number of forty days which mentioned by Chrysostom as unknown 
Christ fasted might be perfected. Pope at Antioch till within ten years of the 
Gregory (the Great) added to Lent tiine of his writing ; and therefore he 
four days of the week before-going, concluded that it had lately been in- 
viz. that which We now call Ash Wed- troduced from Rome.^ It was thought 
nesday, and the three, days followiiig "to be first observed bv the followers of 
it;'M so that our present Lent is a BasiHdes, and from them to have been 
superstitious nnitation of our Saviour's adopted by the orthodox, in the fourth 
fast of forty ds^s. <5entury, when the festival of Christ's 

Before the Council of Nice^ there haptiim was introduced ; in conse- 
llald been ti great difference between the <5pence of which this feast of the na- 
Eastem and Weiatem churches about tivity was removed from the sixth of 
the time of keeping Easter, the Chris- January to the twenty-fifth of De- 
tians in the East following the custom cember : the former retaining the name 
of the Jews, with wbom the day on of the Epiphany, wliich feast only, 
which the paschal Lamb was killed ^d not that of the nativity, is ob- 
was always the fourteenth of their served in the Ea^.^ . 
month Nisan, on whatever day of the Festivals in honour of the apostles 
week it. happened to fall; but with the and martyrs are all of late date, none 
Latins, Easterrday had always been of them . earlier than the time of Con- 
the Sunday following, being the anni- stantine, when inagnificenttemples were 
versary of our Saviour's resurrection, built Ground the tombs of some of their 
At the Council of Nice, the custom of martyrs; and then the festivals were 
the Latin church was established ; and only held at the places where they were 
as astronomy was more cultivated in sum>osed to have suffered. 
■^SSP^* it was given in charj^ to Idie ^ VigUs were the assemblies of the an- 
bishop of Alexandria^ to publisii to xjient Chrisldans bv night, in the time 
the other churches the proper time of of persecution, when they durst not 
keej^ing Easter, by what were caUed meA in the day-time. Afterwards they 
paschal epistles, JFor the same pur- were observed before Easter, but they 
pose afterwards the golden number was were kept not as ^eiasts, which was done 
mv^ted.* afterwards, but as/flwte, as appears from 

Pentecost was a Jewish festival^ TertuUian. 
<ielebrated fifty days after the pass- The feast of .^^cension was observed 
over; and being likewise distingiushed about the time of Austin. The feast 
in the Christian history by the descent of Oirevrnicistonia first mentioned by 
of the Holy Spirit, it was observed Maximus Taurinensis, who flourished 
next after Easter, and^ as far as ap- in 450; and the feast of Purification 
pears, about the time of TertuUian. was perhaps instituted in the ninth 
We call it Whitsuntide, These are century.* Thefeastof .icfeew^is of no 
the only great festivals.that Christians » Batoage Bistoire 1 i 280 (P) 
were not at liberty to fix where they * PierceVvindicatloiV m sio. (P.) See 

, __, . .^ . " Ohrist'fl Birth ini8-timed;...provmg that Jesus 

« History of Popery, I. p. 186. (?.) 1785,1, Clirist was Bot Jboni in December." Phcenix 

PlOJ- , . 1707,1.11.114. • 

a Hiat. of Ancient CeremonieB, p. 44. (P^ » Pierce's Vfodioattol, pp. S12, 618. (P.) 
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earlier authority than that of Innbbent lowed, first by the church of Clermont 
IIL, in the thirteenth century ; and in Anvergne, then by all their neigh- 
the Vigils of the great festivals are all bonrs, and afterwards thronghout all 
later than the tenth centnry.^ Gaxd. In. 801, Leo III. confinned this 

It was Mairiert, bishop of Vienne in fast, and made it universal* . , '• 

Gaul, who, about 463, first instituted The idisi oi Ember Weeks^ at J^nnia 
the fast of Rogation^ that is, the priayers quoituoT temporwn, was prc^ably insti- 
that are made three days before the tuted a little before Leo the Great, in 
feast of Ascension, that is, the Monday, the middle of the fifth century.^ But 
Tuesday, and Wednesday before Holy others think that it is not quite certain 
Thursday ; which was CEspressly con- that he speaks of it.^ Some say that 
trary to the order established in the Pope Gelasius having ordered that the 
ancient church, forbidding all fasting or(£nation of priests and deacons should 
between Easter and Pentecost. This beonthefourweeksof Ember,orember 
fast of Bogation was generally received days, viz. the Wednesday, Friday, and 
in the West presently after the time of Saturday after the first Sunday in Lent^ 
this Mamert.^ The bishop of Venice after Whitsunday, after the fourteenth 
added the processions to tnem, in imi- of September,' and the thirteenth of 
tation of the Incstrationes Amhervales December, and this cerembny being 
of the Heathens, which were maderoimd always conducted with fasting and 
their fields, in order to render them prayer, it came to be a custom to last 
fruitful; and these were attended with atthattime.^ 

much intemperance and disorder, being It was upon the idea of the spintual 
made, no doubt, in all respects, after benefit that would arise from visiting 
the Pagan manner.^ the church of St. Peter at Borne, and 

Alcinus Avitus, who succeeded Hesy- also in imitation of the Jewish jubilee 
chius, the immediate successor of Ma- and the secular' games among the Bo* 
mert, in the church of Yienne, <i^cribes inans, that the popish^wbiJee is founded, 
the occasion df instituting tMs i\Bt in This' festival, whicJh is celebrated with 
his homily on the Bogation. "Est there the utmost pomp and magnificence, was 
says that the city of Vienne had suf^ instituted :by Boniface Villi, in the 
feredmuchby fire, thunderstorms, earth- year 1300, in consecpence, as it is said, 
quakes, extraordinary noises in the of a rumour, the origin of which is not 
night, prodigies, signs in tiie heavens, known, which was spread among the 
wild beasts, and other calamities ; that inhabitants of Bome, in 1299, that all 
on this the bishop of the citj ordered who within the limits of the following 
the people to fast tnree days with prayer jear, should visit the church of St. 
and repentance, that, by the example teter," would receive the remission of all 
of the Ninevites, they might avert the their sins; and that this privilege would 
judgments of God. He say6 that there- be annexed to the same observance every 
upon the anger of God was appeased, hundredth year.^ 
and that in eommemoration of it. Ma*- 
mert ordered this fast to be observed J S?®"^^v-^;iw'/^^-« ^S,'} .p x 

-rr» 1 i» T * Pierce's Vindication, p. 629. (P.) 

every year. His example was soon fol- « Sueur, A. D. 802. {p.) 

' Hist, of Ancient Ceremonies, p. 67. (P.) 

1 Sueur, A.D. 392. (P.). « *'Ia plus solemnelle F§te des anciens Ro- 

3 Ibid. (P.) mains 6toit celle des joux qu'ils appelloirat 

3 See TibuUus, L. it.' JEL 1. Virgil, QcL line a^ouliers, qiit ne se devoit c6ia>rer q'onjs fois 

74, 75. *'Ily avoit parmiles anciens Bomains about d'un si^le....Acela a succedd enl'Eglisa 

un jour dedi^ pour f aire ces processions, assavoir Romaine le grand Jubll^ qui fut institu^ par 

le 25 d'Avril, qu'ils nommoient RiMgalia, c*est- Boniface VIII.... On invita tous lea Chr^ieziK 

iL-dire, la f Ste des nielles, parce qu'ils f aisoient de venir k Rome, et afin de les y attirer on promifc 

des sacrifices et des pri^res aux jDieuz, y afin h oeux qui dans I'ann^ viendroient visiter les 

2u'ils conservassent ies bleds de cet accid«it Uk Temx)les des Ap6tres, I'entiere rftmiBsioii 'do 

»ans I'Eglise Romaine on fait la mdme c6t6- leurs p^tehez non seulement quant h la cpulp«i^ 

monie le mgme jour qui est. la F^te de 8. Mare.** mais aussi quant i la peine.'^ Its Cof^ormitez, 

Its Oov^formita de* OMmoniUj pp. 85. 96. pp. 109, 110. 
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The snccessors of Boniface added a w^hicb, besides Fridays, are thirty-three^ 

number of new rites and inventions to six more in the Ember weeks, three 

this saperstitious institution, and find- Eogation days, and the tlurtie^ of 

iug by experience that it added lustre January. The sum of ^ the festival 

to the Church of Borne, and increased days is thirty-one. And if to these we 

its revenue, they made its return more add the ninety-five fast days, fifty-two 

frequent. In 1350, Clement VI. ordered Sundays, and twenty-nine saints' days, 

that the jubilee should be celebrated all the days in year appropriated to 

every fifty years, on pretence that the religious exercises, besides vigils, will be 

Jews did the like, and Paul 11., in the one hundred and seventy-eight ; and 

fifteenth century, reduced the term to making allowance for some of them in- 

twenty-five years.* This year of j ubilee terfering with others, they will be about 

is called a holy yea/r; but, as the author one hundred and seventy.^ 

of the Histoire des Popes observes, it In so little esteem, however, are these 

should rather be called the year of sa- observances held by the more enlight- 

crilege, impiety, debauch and super- ened members of the established church, 

stition.^ that there can be no doubt but that, 

Many of these festivals have been re- when any reformation takes place, a 

tained by the reformers, especially those great retrenchment will be made in this 

of Easter, Whitsuntide and Christmas, article.^ 

and, like tiie Papists, they observe them .^ , „. ^. .. 

«r;+^ ^««/> «4-:^»A«a 4.1»«« 4.1,A«. A^ 4.-UA Pierce's Vindication, p. 508. (P.) 

With more Stnctness than they do the 4 The Ecclesiastical Commissioners, in 168», 

Sundays. proiposed to the Convocation " a new calendar/* 

Our Established Church has by no ^which were "omitted anjiei^flr^ndarySainU' 

xtI ^^, . T~^ ^ ,. Days, and others not directly referred to in the 

means thrown on the popish SUperstl- service book," and "that a rubric be made, de- 

tion with respect to fasting. The fast daring the intention of the Lent Fasts, to consist 

days in the Church of England, are difinrtion^JTmeats?^ '^my,*^lbri'^^^ 

all the Fridays m the year except Baxter, &c. Ed. 2, i. p. 453. 

Ohristmas-dav, all the days in Lent, ,"^'^ calender eveiy maai of judgment will 

v^xuxotuucw vu»jr, wu. u**v» vu»j » am j^t^x^v, aUo^^ docs greatly need rovising and reforminsT. 

The observations uiwn the subject are so well 

> Hist, of Ancient Ceremonief, p. 67. (P.) known, that they need not be here repeated.** 

« Vol. V. p. 409. (P.) Free and Ciind. Ditquit. 1750, Kd. 2, p. 154. 



PART IX. 

THE HISTORY OF CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 

THE INTEODUCTIOK chose to avail themselves of them. On 

this acconnt I have given a good deal 
The changes which the discipline of the of attention to the subject. 
Christian chnrch underwent from the To manypersons,! doubt not, this will 
time of the apostles to the Keforma- be as interesting an object as anything 
tion, were as great, and of as much in the history of Christianity, and to in- 
importauce in pi-actice, as the changes troduce it in this place will make the 
in any other article relating to Chris- easiest connection between the twogreat 
tianity. From being highly favourable divisions of my work, I mean the cor- 
to ffood conduct, the established maxims ruptions of doctrine, and the abuses of 
of it came at length to be a cover for power in the Christian church. It will 
every kind of immorality, to those who also serve to show in what manner these 
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departures from the Christian system tenance of the civil powers, and, there- 
promoted each other. fore, that people of all ranks, and of 

all characters, would naturally crowd 
. into it. On these accounts they found 

it necessary to have a very regular 

n r\-Kr r System of oiscipline. 

SECTION I. ijy general, we find that, ahout the 

THE HISTORY OP CHURCH DISCIPLINE, IN third and fourth centuries, Christians 

. THE TIME OP THE CHRISTIAN FATHERS, distinguished four Orders of penitents. 

^ , /. . i_ i_ 1. i.1. The first stood at the entrance of the 

In the purer ages of the church, the ^^^^^i, begging in the most earnest 

offences which gave pubhc scandal were j^^^^^ the piiyers of all that went 

few; but when tiiey did happen, they j^^ rphe second were admitted to 

were animadverted upon with great ^^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^leBT the lectures that 

rigour. For, as manv enormities were ^^^ ^^^^ to the catechumens, and 

laid to the charge of Ohnstians, they ^y^^ exposition of the Scriptures, but 

were exceedingly sohcitous to give no ^ ^^^^ dismissed, together with the 

just cause of obloquy. It w, indeed, catechumens, before the celebration of 

probable, that some time after the theeucharist. The third lay prostrate 

apostohc age, the morals of the Ctas- ^ ^ ^j^^tain place in the church, 

tians in general were more stnct than covered with sackcloth, and after re- 

we find, by the writings of the aDOS- reiving the benediction of the bishop, 

ties, they were in their own times. Nor ^^ ^^^ imposition of hands, were also 

18 it to be wondered at, when we con- dismissed before the celebration of the 

wder that the whole body of the Gentile eucharist. The fourth order attended 

Christians, being then newly converted ^hat celebration, but did not partake 

from H^thenism, must have retained ^fj^ Penitents having passed through 

many of their former habits, or have ^U these orders, were admitted to 

easily relapsed mto them. communion by the imposition of the 

Afterwards, most of the cases of ^^^^ ^f ^he bishop, or of a priest, in 

scandal we meet with relate to the ^be presence of the whole congrega- 

behaviour of Christians m the time of ^ion.* 

persecution, fix^m which many shrui^ jf persons relapsed into the 

or fled, in a manner that waa exceed- g^me fault for which they had been 

mgly and justly disapproved by the excommunicated, or excluded from the 

more severe. Consequently, after a congregation of the faithful, they were 

persecution, there was much to dp not re-admitted to communion, except 

about tiie re-admission to the privi- jj^ ^he article of death; but towards 

leges of church commumon, of thoBe ^he end of the seventh century the 

who repented of theur weakness ; and ancient discipline began to be relaxed 

It was a great part of the business of j^ ^his respect, and they admitted 

the councils in the fourth and fifth persons to communion after a second 

c«ntunes (whidi was after the estab- offence. In aU times there were some 

hshment of Chnstiwuty) to settle crimes for which no repentance could 

rules concermng the degrees of pen- ^j^ke atonement, so that persons who 

ance, and the method of recemnc had beenonce guilty of them could never 

penitents mto the church. Indee<^ he admitted to the peace and commun- 

besides the cases of those who had j^j^ ^f ^^q church. These were mur- 

shrunk from persecution, tiie governors ^^r, adultery, and apostacy. In this 

of Christian churches at that tame manner, at least, were these crimes 

must have had many offences of other stigmatized, in many churches, 
kinds to animadvert upon ; considermg 

that Christianity had then the conn- i Simut, ▲. D. 818. (P.) 

O 
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But about ilie thitfd oentrnr. Pope verer penalty, came of their own a^coid 
ZephvnnuB began' to relax a little of to confess tbeir sins ; and this was much 
this discipline^ admitting adulterers to enconraged, and the virtue of it mag- 
communion after some years of pen- nified by the writers of those times. 
anoe, in which he was Yeh^nently op- This confession was, ori^nally, always 
posed to Tertullian. Howevers in the made in pubHc,but some mconveniences 
time of Cyprian, the penaltiea imposed being found to attend this (especially 
by the bishop, which were always'^ a when- the crimes affected other persons, 
public app^raace for ascertain time in or the state) a private confession was 
the character of 'pemt&nie, were often appointed instead of it. In this case 
relaxed, or aibri^ged^ at the intreoty of the bishop eith^ attended' himts^, dr 
the confessors, or those who had* been appoiirted somci paHieular priest, who 
destined to mari^irTdOm ; and this was mm thisH office- gbt the title' of pmi' 
called inAidgeni^, of the abuse-of which iefMa/^^ieifffi to receive these confae- 
we shall see ienough. in a< later period. siMsi 

But at this time uieiie^wa^ not much to The^McftQW of reHE^dmisi^n tothe 

complain of in thi£f business, except tike priyiB^g^ of cnuych commttnion WM, 

improper interferenad of these confes- m general, y^ry gi^t; and the penanaeis 

flors, and the too great influen<!|e' which imposed w^dre^xceedingly rigorotis, and 

they were allowed to have in suoh this, im the end, was- one great catitfe 

cases. of 'ihe"total' relaxation of aBdisci|)hii«. 

EqnaUy^ ixmocent was the buadnes&iif * ^ Ilfo^wtiiata? paiticularly dtstingmshed 

confession^ a& it was first begun ; but 'krms€^''by ^efiising^ to adusit to> cokii- 

we see in the oounae of this hiiE^ry, imtt^CftL emf who nad betsn guiit3i| of 

that it is no unoonnnon thing for aa the' greater' crimed^ especially that' of 

innocent beginning, to lead to a faiial apostaey, lea^ng them to the jti^- 

catastrophe. The a]>ostle Paul! exhorts ment bf'God o&^. This arose fvotii 

Christians to confess their sins one; :to t3le> ligotdf of Tetitiilian and i^e Mon- 

another; and our Saviour aasures us tanists; and it is observable tiiat the 

tiiat we must forgive, as i^eihope'to be Chut^ ^ Bcnoie still keeps up this 

forgiven. Upon this was grounded the rigottmff dis^plifie in* cases of hereay, 

custom of the primitive churches, to the relitpeMt being delivered to 'tiaie 

require every person who was- excom- seoaHsr »m> without being admitted 

municat6d, to make t^ publio confessicm to peixanee. 

of his guilt before he waA le^adxnitted -It was- (»fdain«d by the Council of 

to Christian communion. In some cases, Nke, that thosewfao^ apostatized before 

also, a puJalio confession pre^nted ex- 'fciptism (^iildinot be admitted: to tiie 

•communitoation. It ^was, li^wise, tibe Gommtmion'(^ the church till after 

custom for many eansdientiouii. person^ tSttoe yea^'oFpenancey but if they had 

iio confesd theirjprivate'sins to seme of been ift 'ti^ faUhful, the penance was 

iihe priests in w£om they cox^d put i}abd to C(»ttl^tttieB6ve» years. ^ Basil decided, 

rgreatest confidence, and whose adi^ce tiifttlbrthe crime of fornication, a man 

and prayers they wiiih^d to have; and ought to>do penani^four years. Others 

what was at first a 'Vdluntaty thing, for the same ofibnceimposed a |)enanoe 

was afterwards, but indeed long after- of niney^rs^ and for adultery eighteen 

•wards, imposed: as a positive duty. yuars.* 

ConfessKmwasarsomnehenCouraged ^ HiUierto we have seen nothiuff but 

by another ciroumstasice. Many canons rigour; and the relaxation did not 

made a difierence in the degree and begin by lessening the time of penance 

time of penance, between^those who had (except in those cases in which the 

accused themselves, and those- against confessors had impiK^riy int^ered^, 

whom their crimes were proved. Many i s«eur. A. I>. 326. (JP.) 

persons, therefore, to present the se- a Bamage, i»W«<9v, I. p. 189. (F.) 
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but first in tlid manner of making the were suffered to do penanoe seoretly 
confession, tlien in the place of pe- in some monastery, or other private 
nance, and lastly, in the commntation place, in l^e presence of a few persons, 
of it. at the discretion of the bishop, or of 

After the persecution under the em- the- confessors, after which absolution 
peror Decius, the orthodox bish6psj also was given in private. This was 
Socrates says, appointed that the peni- the only method- which they ventured 
tents should maJte their confessions to to take with those who would not sub* 
one particular priest, and that they mit to the established rules of the 
should make a pubHc confession of sucn church. '* But in- the seventh century, 
things only as should be thought proper all public penanee for secret sins was 
for public hearing. This custom con- taken quite away. Theodore, arch- 
tinued in the Eastern church till the bishop of Canterbury, is reckoned the 
year 390, when Nectartus, the bishop first of all the bishops of the Western 
of Oonstantinople, aboHshed the office church " who estabhshed this rule.* 
of penitentiary priests, on- account of Had Ohristians contented theifi- 
a woman havmg been enticed to oom- selves with admonishing and finally ez- 
mit adultery ^ with a deacon of the communicating those who were guilty 
church, whilst she stayed to perform of notorious crimes, and with requiting 
the duties of fksting and prayer, which public confession, with restitution in' 
bad been enjoined her.*^ E^om this case of injustice, and left all private 
time all confessions, j)ublic and private, offences to every man's own oonscienise, 
seem to have been discontinued in the no inconvenience would have aiisen 
Greek church ; and at this day, it is from their discipline. But, by urging 
said, that the Ghre^ks make confession too much the importance of confession 
to God only. and by ihtrodncmg c(»:poreal austeri- 

In the Western church public con- ties, as fasting,. &c., as a proper moda 
fession continued till the fifth century, of penance, and tiien dumging these 
but at that time those offenders who fi)r alms, and, in fact, for money, in a 
had beeii used to make pubHc confes- future period, they paved the way for 
sion of their crimes, were allowed by the utter ruin of all good discipline, 
Leo the Great to confess them pn- and at length brought it to be much 
vately to a priest appointed for' that worse than a state of no discipline at 
purpose. By this means a great re- all. However, we have yet seen but 
stramt upon vice was taken away, and the first steps in this fatal i^rogress. 
the change was as pleasing to the 
sinner, as it was advantageous to the _ 

priests in several respects. Of this, " 

many persons at that time were stfflt- 

dently aware ; and we find that in 590, SECTION II, 

a council held at Toledo, forbade con- 
fession te be made privately te a priest, OP THE STi.TB OF CHURCH DISCIPLINK 
and ordered that it should be made nr the dark ages, and till the 
according te the ancient canons. Wfi»OKMATiON. 

To confession in private soon sue- i^j, ^^^ g^en' several symptems of 
ceeded the domg penance m private, ^-^^ ^.^jange and decay of discipline in 
which was another great step towards ^^^ i^gt period; but in this we shall 
the rum of the ancient disciphne, gg^ ^he total ruin of it, in consequence 
which required, indeed, to be mode- ^^ ^he increased operation of the same 
rated, but ma different manner. In ^j^uses, and the introduction of several 
the fifth century, however, penitents ne^ones. 

) See Bunet, Art, zxv. Ed. 4, pp. S58, 2M. ' Bui^et, p. 846. (P.) Art xxy. Ed. 4^ p. 2M, 

O 2 
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After the introdnction of private ceived in the Chiirnh of Rome, requires 
confession, it was complained by a ** not only a general acknowledgment, 
council held at ChS-lons-sur-Saone, in but a particular enumeration of sins 
813, that persons did not confess their and [of] follies," and is appointed to 
offences fully, but only in part; and, be made to a proper priest once at 
therefore, they ordered, that the priest least every year, by all persons who 
should make particular inquiry, under are arrived at years oi discretion, 
such heads as were thought to include Before this law of Innocent, " several 
the principal vices that men were ad- doctors had considered confession as a 
dieted to. At this time, however, con- duty ... of divine authority,'* but it 
fession was not reckoned necessary to " was not publicly received as a doc- 
salvation, and was not made in order tiine of the church." This law occa- 
to obtain absolution of the priest, but sioned the introduction of a number 
to inform persons how they ought to of new injunctions and rites.' 
conduct themselves with respect to It being notorious to all persons^ 
God, in order to obtain pardon of him ; that all useful church disciphne was 
and therefore the fathers of this coun- lost at the time of the Reformation, it 
cil say that confession to God purges was thought proper at the Council of 
sin, but confession to the priest teaches Trent to do, or at least to seem to do,, 
how sins are purged.^ something in the business; and there- 

This business of confession to priests, fore it was ordered that scandalous 
before it was held to be of universal offenders should do public penance^ 
obligation, gave rise to a new kind of according to the ancient canons, and 
casuistry, which consisted in ascer- that the bishops should be judges of 
taining the nature of aU kinds of it."* But things had gone on so long 
crimes, and in proportioning the penal- in a different train, that it does not 
ties to each. Tnis improvement is appear that anything was done in con- 
ascribed to Theodore, archbishop of sequence of it. 

Canterbury, above mentioned, who, in Together with this change in the 
a work entitled The Penitential, regu- business of confession, other causes 
lated the whole business of penance, were at the same time operating to the 
distinguishing the different kinds of corruption of church discipline, but 
crimes, and prescribing forms of con- nothing contributed to it more than 
solation, exhortation and absolution, the stress which was then laid upon 
adapted to each particular case. From many things foreign to real virtue, and 
Britain these regulations were soon in- whicn were made to take the place of 
troduced into all the western provinces, it. Of this nature were the customary 
and the Penitential of Theodore be- devotions of those days, consisting 
came a pattern for other works of the in the frequent repetition of certaia 
same nature. But in the next century prayers, in bodily austerities, in pil- 
this discipline greatly declined, and grimages, in alms to the poor, and 
gave way to the doctrine of indul- donations to the church, &c. These 
gences.^ were things that could be ascertained^ 

However, what is now properly called so^ that it might be known with cer- 
auricular confession was not rally es- tainty whether the party had con- 
tablished, and made of universal obli- formed with the penalty or not ; where- 
gation, before the thirteenth century, as a cha/nge of heart and of character 
when Innocent III. appointed it by was a thing of a less obvious nature, 
his own authority, in a Lateran Coun- and indeed not much attended to by 
cil. This doctrine, as it is now re- » ibid. iii. pp. 93, 94. (P.) Cent. xm. Pt. ii. 

Ch. iiL Sect. ii. 
> Sueur, A. D. 813. (P.) * Sess. xxiv. Cap. viil. ** PubHce peccantea- 

' Moflheim, II. p. 26. (P.) Cent vii Pt. ii. publico pceniteant, ni Episcopo aliter vidcat ui."' 
Ch. iiL Sect. y. 8. C<m. Trid. p. 214. 
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the generality of confessors at that at tliis day, and in a Protestant 

time. country, to read that Dominic easily 

" About the end of the eighth cen- dispatched this task in six days, and 
tury the commutation of pencmce thus discharged some offenders for 
began, and instead of the ancient se- whom he had undertaken to do it. 
verities, vocal prayers came to be all Once, at the beginning of Lent, he 
that was enjoined. So many Paters desired Damiani to impose upon him 
(or repetitions of the Lord's Prayer) a thousand years of penance, and he 
stood for -so many days of fasting ; very nearly finished it before the end 
and the rich were admitted to buy off of the same Lent. Damiani also im- 
their penance under the decenter name posed upon the archbishop of Milan 
of giving alms. The getting many a penance of a hundred years, which 
masses to be said, was thought a de- he redeemed by a sum of money, to be 
votion by which God was so much paid annually.' Though Peter Da- 
honoured, that the commuting penance miani was the great advocate for this 
for masses was much practised. Pil- " system of penance, he did not deny 
grim ages and wars came on after- tlEie novelty of it.' 
wards." ^ Fleury acknowledges that when the 

The immediate cause of this commu- penances were made impossible, on ac- 

tation of penances was the impossi- count ofthe multitude ofthem, they were 

bility of performing them, according to obliged to have recourse to compensa- 

the canons of the Church ; since, in tions and estimations, such as these 

many cases, it required more time than repetitions of psalms, bowings, scourg- 

the term of human life. For instance, ings, alms, pilgrimages, &c., — things, 

a ten years' penance being enjoined for as he observes, that might be per- 

a murder, a man who had committed formed without conversion. However, 

twenty murders, must have done pen- in a national council in England, held 

ance two hundred years ; and there- in 747, penances performed hj others 

fore some other kind of penance was were forbidden.* This enormity was 

judged absolutely necessary ; and the too great to be admitted even in these 

person who was chiefly instrumental in ignorant and licentious ages ; but it 

settling the commutations of penance must have gained some considerable 

was one Dominic, who communicated ground before it was checked by pub- 

them to the celebrated Peter Damiani, fie authority. 

whose authority in the age in which he The monks becoming confessors 

Hved was very great. contributed ^-eatly to the ruin of ec- 

By them it was determined that a clesiastical disciplme. They, knowing 

hundred years of penance might be nothing of the ancient canons, intro- 

compensated by twenty repetitions of duced a ^ certain casuistry by which 

the psalter, accompamed with disci- many crimes were excused, and abso- 

pline, that is, the use of the whip on ^ Fieury, a. d. 1059. (P.) 

the naked skin. The computation was ^^ d ' ibeJf •' ^"^' ^^"^' ^"^^'^ ^' ^^' ^^'^ 
made in the following manner. Three *ibid. p."43. (P.) [Ed. vidai. Paris, 1836. 
thousand strokes with the whip were '^^"^'^7: T^F'^}^2^i Cf. A. D 745. ]. This counca 

4„^o.«^ *« U« rx^-n.:^.^!^^*. 4.^ « t,« ^c was held at C(»jr«, in Kent. A nch layman, who 

judged to be equivalent to a year of had been excommunicated, employed several 

penance, and a thousand blows were to persons to fast, on his accoimt, and these -were 

hp criven in the courqp of rpnpaf in cr fpn ^^ numerous, that he computed their austerities 
DC given m xne course 01 repeaimg ten ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^ penance of three hundred years, 

psalms. Consequently, all the psalms, endured by himself. Against this penitence, by 

which are one hundred and fiffcv. were P«>^y» * ««'*<>™ was issued, "lest salvation should 

1 . J n jf "^ become more easy to the nch than to the poor, 

equivalent to nve years Ol penance, contrary to the express declaration of Jesua 

and therefore twenty psalters to one Christ.*^ At the same coimcil, the priests were 

hnndrpd vpara Tt ia nmnHina Annnali ordered to teach the people the AposUes' Creed 

nunarea years. 11 is amusing enougn ^^^ ^he Lord's Prayer in English. See Rapin, 

1 Burnet, p. S46. (P.) Art. xxv. Ed. 4, p. 2^4. HUtoire, L. UL Ooncilct, Ed. 1724, 4to.I.pp. 2W, 2(i7. 
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Itttion was made easy in all cases, no criminals, of all kinds. Complaint 
persons being ever refused, or put off, being made on this subject in the time 
after ever so many relapses. This of Henry VII., the Pope ordered, that 
relaxed casuistry is the most prevalent if any person who had taken refuge in 
in those countries in which the inqui- an asylum should leave it, and commit 
sition is established, where, if a person anew crime, or repeat his old one, he 
does not make his confession, and con- should be deprived of the privilege.* 
sequently receive his absolution, re- It must be observed that crosses on the 
eularly, he is excommunicated, and at public road, and various other things 
len^h declared suspected of heresy, and places, which had the reputation 
and prosecuted according to law.* of bem^ sacred, had, by degrees, got 

Another thin^ that greatly promoted this privilege of asylum, as well as 
the ruin of discipline, and the encou- churches. In later times, any crimi- 
ragement of licentiousness, in the mid- nal was safe from the pursuit of 
die ages, was the protection given to justice within the precincts pf the 
criminals, who took refugein churches, palace of any cardinal ; but Urban V. 
which was a custom borrowed from reformed that abuse.* 
Paganism; this right of asyln/m being Among the Jews the privilege of 
transferred from the heathen tem- asylum was a wise institution, and 
pies to Christian churches by the came in aid of ihe principle of justice ; 
first Christian emperors. In tie bai*- as it only protected a person who 
barous times of antiquity, the rights pleaded that he had killed another in- 
of hosjpitaUty were held so sacred, that advertently, .so that the relations of 
it was even deemed wrong to give up the deceased could not hurt him, till a 
to public justice a criminal who had regular inquiry had been made into 
tlttown himself xmder the protection of the fact ; but he was delivered up to 
any person who was capable of screen- justice if it appeared that the murder 
ing him. This privilege was, of course, was a wilful one. Besides, this asylum 
extended to the temples, which were was not granted to the temple in par- 
considered as the houses of their gods ; ticular, but to certain towns, most 
ftnd so sacred was it esteemed, that, in conveniently situated for that purpose, 
cases of the greatest criminality, all in different parts of the country, 
that it was thought lawful to do, WJW Another source of great corruption 
to take off the roof of the temple, and in discipline was the abuse of pilgrim- 
leave the wretch who had taken refuge ages. These were undertaken at first 
in it to perish with hunger and the in- out of curiosity, or a natural reverence 
clemency of the weather. for any place that had been distin- 

The abuse of this right of asyhim, guished by important transactions. 
when it was transferred to Christian They began to be common about the 
churches, was complained of by Chry- fourth century, and it appears by the 
sostom, who persuaded the emperor to writers of that time, that some weak 
revoke the privileges which had been people then valued themselves on 
j^Tanted by his predecessors. But they navmg seen such places, and imagined 
were restored, extended, and established that their prayers would be more 
9^erwaxds, especially by Boniface Y., favourably heard there than elsewhere. 
m the seventh .oentory,^ and were th^. IS^ in later times much more stress 
subject of great complaints in many was laid upon these things, and in the 
eountries, especially in England, where eighth century pilgrimages began to 
the obnrches and ehurohyards were be enjoined by way of penance, and at 
ia a nuicftner crowded with debtors and length the pilgrimage was often a 

» Fleury'e Elghtli Discourse, p. 42. (P.) » Histoiro des Papes, IV. p. 2TS. (P.) 

3 Hoshoim, XI. p. ^, (P,) C«(Qt..,7ii. Pt. JL ^ Mepuqires pour la Vie de Petrarch, III. p. €78. 
di. iv. Sect. il. (P.) 
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warlike expedition into the holy land, oocasioned of the ancient canonical 

er serrice in some other of the wars penance. For a man who was not able 

id which the ambition of the popes to serve in the Or^isades was allowed 

was interested. By this means all ^Uie to have the same benefit by contri- 

tuseeven- of the pilgrimage itself, as a bating to the expenses of those who 

Snanoe, was wholly lost; For, as did. Thongh the Crusades are over, the 

r. Fleury observes, a penitent march- canonical penances arcrnot retnmed.' 

ing -alone was much more free from Flenry also observes, tiiat pl&na/ry 

itaiptation to sin than one ^ho went mdulgences had their origin with the 

t^'the^wars in compeuiy; and some of Omsades; for till then it had never 

i^se penitents even took do^s and been known that, by any ««9»^Zd ti^or^,. 

horses along with them, that they the sinner was held to be discharged 

Blight take the diversion of hunting m from all the temporal punishments 

these expeditions.! that might be^due nrom the justice of 

Solitary pilgrimages were, however^ (oM. CommntationB ef penance for 

much in fa8hi(Hi^ and 'y^ fia^d some pilgrimages to ^Etome^ OiMnpostella, or 

very rig<H?ous ones submitted te by Jerusalem, had 4>ton in 'Use before, and 

persons of great eminence in those to them, he says, the Crusades added 

superstitious times; when it was a the dangers of •war.'* Besidee the wars 

maxim that nothing contributed sq against the Mahometans, the Crusa* 

much to the health Si theeoul as the ders, in the course of their expeditions^ 

mortitotion of the'body. In 997, aii had frequent differences with the 

einper0r-6f Germany, by the advice Grreek emperor; and then the preser* 

d^ the monks, went bareroot -to Mount vation of tne Boman empire against the 

GarguiiMis, famous for the 'Supposed schiematioal -Greeks was held to be a» 

presence' of the edK^hangel'iMiohaeV as meritorious as fi^^g against the 

a penance. Turks themselves ; and this merit was 

Before the eighth centuvy it had soon apfdied to aiU'wars which the 

beiBn* the custom to confine penitents popes esteemed to be of importance: 

near' the churohetf where th^ had no to religion, especially those against 

opportunity of relapsing intO" their heretics, as the Albigenses in France.*' 

oS&Dces; but in this centuiry pilgrim- As it was the abuse of indulgences 

ages, and especiail|f distant ones, beean thkt was the immediate cause of the 

to beei^ined under the idea that Reformation by Luther, it may be 

penitents should lead a v€bgahond Infe, worth while to go a little back to con- 

KkiB Cain. Tl^, however, was soon sider the rise and progress of them* 

abused; AS, under 'this pretence, peni- It has been observed in a former 

ttots wandered about naked, and period, that all that was meant by t»* 

loaded with irons, and' therefore- it d/id^&ncea in the primitive times, was 

was forbidden in the time of Charle- the relaxation of penance in particular 

magae; But stiU> it was the cust^n cases, esjpecially at the intercession of 

to impose upon penit^its pilgrimages the confessors. From this small be- 

of established reputation, especi^y ginning, the . nature of it being at 

thoseto the holy ^land, to wMch there ^pgth quite changed,- the abuse grew 

was a constant resort firom all parts of to be so enormous, that it could no 

girope. This was the foundation -of longer be supported; and the fall of 

eCi'ueades.'* it occasioned the downfall of a great 

Of all the consequences of the Cm- part of the Papal power, 

sades, the most important to reli^on As an expression of penitence and 

was ^the discontinuance which Qiey humiliation, a variety of penances, and 

some of them of a painful and whim- 

1 FleurVs Sixth Discourse, p. 27. (P.) > Ibid. p. 29. (F ) 

3 Ibid> EVoLJlXlIL [1749] P.^. (Pi) WL « Ibid. Sixth Discourse, p. ,6. (P.) 

YidaL Tom. IV. pp. 135-«.] « Ibid. Sixth Discourse, p. Id. (P.) 
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sical nature, liad been introduced into power of dispensing. This doctrine 

tlie discipline of the chnrch. At first was greatly improved and reduced 

they were voluntary, but afterwards into a system by Thomas Aquinas, 

they were imposed, and could not be And afterwards, to the merits of the 

dispensed with but by the leave of the saints and martyrs were added, those 

bisQop, who often sold dispensations of Christ, as increasing the treasure of 

or indulgences, and thereby raised the church. 

great sums of money. In the twelfth Among other things advanced by 
century the popes, observing what a Cardinal Cajetan in support of the 
source of gain this was to the bishops, doctrine of indul<]^ence3, in his con- 
limited their power, and by degrees troversy with Luther on the subject, 
drew the whole business of indul- he said, that "one drop of Christ's 
gences to Rome. And after remitting blood being sufficient to redeem the 
the temporal pains and penalties io whole human race, the remaining 
which sinners had been subjected, they quanity that was shed in the garden, 
went at length so far as to pretend to and upon the cross, was left as a legacy 
abolish the punishment due to wicked- to the church, to be a treasure from 
ness in a future state. whence indulgences were to be drawn. 

To complete this business, a hook of and administered by the Eoman 

rat48 was pubhshed, in which the pontiffs."* 

sums that were to be paid into the Though in this something may be 

apostolical chamber for absolution for allowed to the heat of controversy, the 

particular crimes were precisely stated, doctrine itself had a sanction of a much 

This practice entirely set aside the use higher authority. For Leo X., in 

of the books called Fenitentiah, in 1618, decreed, that the popes had the 

which the penances annexed to each power of remitting both the crime and 

crime were registered. the punishment of sin, the crime by 

So long as nothing was pretended the sacrament of penance, and the tem- 
to be remitted but the temporal pen- poral punishment by indulgences, the 
ances which it had been usual to enjoin benefit of which extended to the dead 
fpr certain offences, no great alarm as well as to the Hving; and that these 
was given, and no particular reason indulgences are drawn from the suppr- 
was thought necessary for the chanjpp; abundance of the merits of Jesus Christ 
the payment of a sum of money being and the saints, of which treasure the 
a temporal evil, as well as bearing a Pope is the dispenser * 
number of lashes, or walking bare-foot. This Leo 3L., whose extravagance 
&c.; and this commutation was ad- and expenses had no bounds, had re- 
mitted with more ease, as it was pre- course to these indulgences, among 
tended, that all the treasure raised by other methods of recruiting his ex- 
this means was apphed to sacred uses, hausted finances ; and in the publica- 
and the benefit of the church. But tion of them he promised the forgive- 
when the popes pretended to remit the ness of all sins, past, present, or to 
future punisnment of sin, and to ab- come; and however enormous was 
solve from the guUt of it, some other their nature. These he sold by whole- 
foundation was necessarjr ; and this sale to those who endeavoured to make 
they pretended to find in the vasi the most of them ; so that passing, 
stock of merit which had accrued to like other commodities, from one hand 
the church from the good works of to another, they were even hawked 
saints and martyrs, besides what were about in the streets by the common 
necessary to insure their own salva- pedlars, who used the same artifices to 
tion. These pretended merits still be- , „ , , ,,, on /I»^ n^^f ^r^ a^ t 
longed to the church, and formed a cLTs^i^'^' ^^ Cent, xvi. Sect. I 
treasure, which the popes had the > Histoid des Papes, IV. p. 407. (P.) 
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raise the price of these commodities, it appears, that, notwithstanding these 
as of any other in which they dealt. restraints, the abuses were greater 

One Tetzel, a Dominican friar, par- than ever, in the time of Leo X. 
ticularly distinguished himself in push- The Council of Trent allowed of in- 
ing the sale of these indulgences, dulgences in general terms, but for- 
Among other things, in the sermons bade the selling of them, and referred 
and speeches which he made on this the whole to the discretion of the 
occasion, he used to say, that, if a man Pope ; so that, upon the whole, the 
had even lain with the mother of God, abuse was establiwhed by this council.* 
he was able, with the Pope's power, to But though the Beformation may not 
pardon the crime ; and he boasted have produced any formal decisions in 
'* that he had saved more souls from the Church of Borne against the abuse 
hell by these indulgences, than St. of indulgences, so as to affect the 
Peter had converted to Christianity by doctrine of them, the practice has been 
his preaching."* There would be no much moderated; and at present it 
end of reciting the blasphemous pre- does not appear that much more stress 
tensions of the venders of these indul- is laid upon such things by Catholics 
gences, with respect to the enormity of in general, than by Protestants them- 
crimes, the number of persons bene- selves. 

fited by them, or the tmie to which Some remains of the doctrine of in- 
they extended. Bishop Burnet had dulgences are retained in the Church of 
seen an indulgence which extended England, in which the bishops have a 
** to ten hundred thousand years." power of dispensing with the marria^ 
Sometimes indulgences were "affixed to of persons more near akin than the 
particular churcnes and altars, to law allows ; which is, in fact, to excuse 
particular times or days, chiefly to the what they themselves call the crvme 
year of jubilee. They are also affixed of incest But there is something 
to such things as may be carried much more unjustifiable in the power of 
about," with a person, to " Agnus absolution, or an authoritative declara- 
Bei^Sy to medals, to rosaries and scapu- tion of forgiveness of sin, which is also 
laries. They are also affixed to some retained from the Church of Bome. 
prayers, the devout saying of thpm For, after confession, the priest is di- 
being a means to procure great indul- rected to absolve a sick person in this 
gences. The granting these is left to form of words : " Our Lord Jesus 
the Pope's discretion. ' Christ, who has left power to his 

Such scandalous excesses as these church to absolve all sinners who truly 
excited the indignation of Luther, who repent and beheve in him, of his great 
first preached against the abuse of in- mercy forgive thee thine offences ; and 
dulgences onljr, then, in consequence by his authority committed to me, I 
of meeting with opposition, against absolve thee from all thy sin, in the 
indulgences themselves, and at length name of the Father, and of the Son, 
against the papal power which granted and of the Holy Ghost." This is 
them. ^ ^ exactly a popish absolution, and is 

Before this time the Council oT Con- therefore liable to all the objections to 
stance had, in some measure, restrained which popish absolutions and indid- 
the abuse of indulgences, and particu- gences are liable.* One that is not in 
larly had made void all those that had priests' orders cannot pronounce this 
been granted during the schism." But absolution. 

i« V . ,TT oA. ,»N r. * I a ^ 1 Whatever was meant by the power of 

» Moshoim, III. p. 304. (P.) Cent. xyi. Sect, i •« i x • _ • x i v Au • x x 

Ch. u. Sect. ui. Note[o], absolution commumcated by Christ to 

3 Burnet on the Articles, p. 282. (P.) Art. xzii. 

Ed. 4, p. 207. « See Seas. xxv. "Decretum be IndtUgentiis." 

3 L'Enfant, I. p. 4S8. (P.) L. vi Boot xxili. 8. Con. Trid. p. 218. 

Histoiro, p. 566. < See Free and Cand. Disquik pp. 184, 889, 830. 
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the apostles, there is nothing said in with a view to consider the methods 
the iNew Testament of its being com- that have been from time to time taken, 
mitted to the ordinary ministers of the in order to enforce the censnres of the 
chnrch, so that it mnst have been con- church; and in this we shall have oc- 
fined to the apostles only ; and we casion to lament, among other things, 
h^ve no example even of their exer- the most horrid abuse of both ecclesi- 
cisinganj such authority as the Church astical and civil power; while men 
pi B6me, or that of England pretends were xjontinually attempting to do by 
to. It is in vain to apologize for this force what it is not in the power of 
form of absolution, by saymg that the force to do, viz. to guide the conscience, 
pardon of sin is only promised to the or even tb compd an outward con- 
j^enitent, for then what occasion was formity, in large bodies of people, 
there for mentioning any power com- to the same religious profession. Of 
imtted to the clergyman with respect this interference of the civil power in. 
io the absolution, unless he be at least the business of religion, we shall see 
supposed to know the heart, and there- the^first steps in this period, in which 
by be enabled to judge with certainty a great deviation was made from the 
whether any person oea true penitent, admirable simplicity of the rules laid- 
and a proper object of mercy, or not? down by our ^viour. 
Ti the form has any meaning at all. In order to prevent the progress of 
it must imply that it is in the power of vitse, and in any case to preserve the 
the jpriest to absolve, or not to absolve, reputation of Christian societies, our 
as he shall think proper, which is cer- Lord laid down a most excellent rule, 
tainly great presumption andimpietjr. as a general instruction for the conduct 
In many other respects the disci- of his disciples, viz. first to admonish 
l&e of the Church of England is very an offending brother in the most pri- 
imperfect, and the wisest members of vate and prudent manner. If that was 
her communion, as well as those among not effectual, one or two more were to 
the Papists, lament the evil without give their sanction to the reproof; if 
seeing any prospect of a remedy. The that fa^edy the case was to come under 
business of auricular confession, and the cognizance of the^hole congrega- 
ako that of private penance, is entirely tioH ; and if the offender proved ob- 
abolished ; but the biehqpe* C9v/i/*kf^re» stinatp t^id refractory in this last in- 
main, which by mixing things of' a stance, he waste be expelled from the 
eivil ^with those of an epelesiastioal society, in consequence of which the 
JijBitcate,ySateo£ great disservice to both, church was discharged from all farther 
asid whereas, by the rules of these attention- to his conduct, and he was 
courts, public penances are enjoined considered in the same light as if he 
for cerfcam ofifences, persons are allowed had^ever belonged to it. Such, and 
to commute them for sums of mon^. so admirably simple, and well adapted 

to its end, was the system of discipline 
■ in the vconstitution of the Christian 

church; and for some time it was 
SECTION in. Btrietly adhered to, and the effects of 

it were great and happy. By this 

03f THE jiiETHOD OF ENFOEcmG CHTJBIJH ^^^^ Christians effectually watched 
CEiisiiEES, OB TH» HiSTOBy OF FBR- over om imother in love, exhoHmg (ym 
SECTJTiON, TILL THE TIME OE AUSTi;^. (mother daih/, and not suffering sin in 
Having traced the general course of each other. Thus, also, by forming 
church discipline, in all its changes, regular bodies, they became more 
from the time of the apostles, to the firmly-united amd attached to one ano- 
Reformation, it may not be amiss to ther, and their zeal for the common 
goxKror.ibe isamfi ground onoe more, cause was greatly increased. 
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Besides admonition and reproof, as we have seen, for persons under 
private and public, the primitive Chris- sentence of excommunication to attend 
tians had no method of enforcing the at the doors of the church with all the 
observance of Christian duties. If marks of the deepest dejection and 
this* failed, nothing remained but ex- contrition, entreating the ministers and 
corwmv/ifiioation^ or cutting off the people, with tears m their eyes ; and 
vicious or refractory member from any earnestly begging their prayers, and 
visible relation to them, or connexion restoration to the peace oT the Church, 
with them. iLud, indeed, consideraii^ Persons the most distinguished for 
the valuable adt«ntages resulting ^ their wealth and power were indiscri- 
€svery particular member from the rest minately subject to these church cen- 
of tne body, a formal exclusion, and, as sures, and had no other method of 
itneoessarily must have been, an igno- being restored to communion but by 
minious exclusion, from a Christian the same humiliation and contrition 
society, could not but have been that was expected from the meanest 
regarded, even without any supersti- person in the society. When Philip, 
tion, as a very awful thing. the governor of Egypt, would have 
It was generally concluded, that the entered a Christian church, after the 
censures of the church, passed in a commission of some crime, the bishop 
solemn and unanimous manner, would forbade him till he first made confession 
be ratified at the tribunal of Christ at of his sin, and passed through the order 
the last day ; so that a person cut off of penitents, a sentence wmch, we are 
from the communion of the church told, he willingly submitted to. Even 
here, would be excluded from heaven the emperor Theodosius the Great was 
hereafter. And, indeed, if a man's excommunicated by Ambrose, the 
conduct were such as exposed him to bishop of Milan, for a barbarous 
this censure of his fellow-christians, slaughter of the Thessalonians ; and 
of whose kindness and afiection he that great prince submitted to a 
bad abundant experience, and when penance of eight months, and was not 
they wefe under no bias or prejudice received into the church till after the 
in giving their vjudgment, it is pro- most humble confession of his offence, 
bal>le that it wouid be just, and there- and giving the most undeniable proof 
fore be ratified in heaven; aaid we of. his sincerity, 
may presume that, in the -primitive I must add, that whenever a person 
times, this was generally the case; was excommunicated in any particular 
though it must be acknowledged that duirohy it was generally deemed wrong 
even a whole church may judge uhcha- to admdt hisn to communion in any 
ritably and rashly, and in this case other. Sometimesi however, -neigh- 
their censures certainly will not be bourinet churches, bcong^wsU acquainted 
ratified at the righteous tribunal of with tioe cause of ^exGOInmunication, 
God. and not approving of it, received into 
Excommunications became much their communion the persons so stig- 
more dreadful when, in the progress of matized. And when tne regular sub- 
superstition, the parttcipation of re- ordination of one church to another 
ligious rites (and especially that of the was established, it was customary for 
Lord's supper) came to hQ considered the excommunicated person to appeal 
as a necessary qualification for the from the. . sentence of his particular 
favour of God and the happiness of church to a higher tribunaL Many of 
heaven, an opinion which pievailed in these appeals, were made to the Church 
very early times. of Bbme, hmsL othiar churches not re- 
Whatever was the cwuse, /GoJi effect gularly subordinate to it, which laid 
of church censures in those times was the first foundation of the exorbitant 
very extraordinary. It w^s cusjtooiary, powjer of that chuzoh. 
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"When Christians began to debate emperors in their favour ; till, in con- 
abont opinions, and to divide and snb- sequence of mere faction, and the 
divide themselves on that account, it authority of the emperors, the party 
is to be lamented, but not to be won- of Athanasius prevailed at last, 
dered at, that they laid an undue stress The first instance that we meet with 
on what they deemed to be the right of the use of actual force, or rather of 
faith, and that they should apply a desire to make use of it, by a Chris- 
church censures in order to prevent tian church, was in the proceedings 
the spreading of heretical opinions; against Paul, bishop of Samosata; 
without waiting till they could judge wnen, at the request of a Christian 
by observation what effect such opi- synod, the h«athen emperor Aurelian 
nions had on the temper and general expelled him from the episcopal house.* 
conduct of men, and indeed without Indeed, having been deposed from his 
considering that influence at all. The office, if that had been done by com- 
first remarkable abuse of the power of petent authority, namely, that of his 
excommunication in this way is by no own diocese, he could not be said to 
means such as recommends it, being have any right to the emoluments of 
such as would now be deemed the most it, and therefore his keeping posses- 
frivolous and unjustifiable that can sion of the episcopal house was an act 
well be imagined. For, on the account of violence on his side, 
of nothing more than a difference of But as soon as the empire became 
opinion and practice with respect to what is called Christian, we have ex- 
tne time of celebrating Easter, Victor, ainples enough of the interference of 
bishop of Rome, excommunicated at civil power in matters of religion ; and 
once all the Eastern churches. But we soon find instances of the abuse of 
this was reckoned a most daiing piece excommunication, and the addition of 
of insolence and arrogance, for which civil incapacities annexed to that eccle- 
he was severely reproved by other siastical censure. In a council held at 
bishops; nor, indeed, was any regard Ptolemais, in Cyrene, Andronicus the 
paid to the censure. It must be ob- prefect was excommunicated, and it 
served that, in consequence of appeals was expressed in the sentence, that no 
being made from inferior churches to temple of God should be open unto 
the patriarchal ones, these took upon him, that no one should salute him 
them to extend their excomniumca- during his life, and that he should not 
tions beyond the limits of their ac- be buried after his death.* 
knowledged jurisdiction, viz. to all who T^©. emperor Constantine, besides 
held any obnoxious opinion or prac- banishing Arius himself, ordered his 
tice. Persons thus censured often writings to be burnt, and forbidding 
formed separate churches, and in re- any persons to conceal him, under 
turn excommunicated those who had pam of death, deprived many of those 
excommunicated them. who were declared heretics of the pri- 

In this state of mutual hostility vileges which he had granted to Chris- 
things often continued a long time, tians in general, and besides imposing 
till the influence of an emperor, or fines upon them, forbade their assem- 
some other foreign circumstance, deter- blies, and demolished their places of 
mined the dispute in favour of one of worship. On the other hand, the em- 
them, which was thenceforth deemed peror Constantius banished the ortho- 
the orthodox side of the question, dox bishops because they would not 
whilst the other was condemned as condemn Athanasius. Nestorius was 
Iberetical. It is well known that the banished by Theodosius, in whose reign 
Arians and Athanasians were in this persecution for the sake of religion 
manner reputed orthodox by turns, as , ^ ,^ g^^^^th Discouwe, p. 7. (P.) 
both had the sanction of councils and > Sueur, a.d. 4ii. (P.) 
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made greatet advances than in any fered from the Pagans, and the just 
other within this period. He certainly remonstrances they had made on the 
imagined he made a right nse of the snbject, no sooner were they in posses- 
power with which God had entmsted sion of the same power, than they 
him, by employing it in establishing were too ready to make a similar nse 
what he thought to be the orthodox of it; and mstead of showing the 
faith, without ever reflecting on the world the contrast of a truly Chnstiaa 
impropriety of such a means with re- spirit, they were eager to retaliate- 
spect to such on end, upon their enemies, whom they had 

Immediately upon his baptism, now at their mercy. But at first 
which, according to the superstitious the number of the Pagans was tooi 
notions which influenced many persons great to make very violent proceedings 
of that age, he had deferred till his life at all prudent. As the Christians in- 
was in danger by sickness, he published creased in number, the Pagans were 
a decree commandiuff that, in order soon laid under great restrictions, 
that all his subjects should make pro- In the year 346, it was decreed that 
fession of the same religion which the all the heathen temples in cities should 
divine apostle Peter taught the Ro- be shut up, but fliat those in the 
mans, the doctrine of the Trinity villages should not be meddled with ; 
should be embraced by those who the Christians having increased more 
would be called catholics ; that all in the cities, and superstition, as might 
others, whom he says he judged to be be expected, retaining its hold of the^ 
mad, should bear tne inmmous name minds of men mucn longer in the 
of heretics, and that their assemblies villages, where they had less inter- 
should not be called churches^ re- course with strangers, and conse- 
serving their farther' punishment in (luently less opportunity of receiving 
the first place to the vengeance of information. It was in this state of 
heaven, and afterwards to the move- things that the Heathens began to be 
ments with which God should inspire distinguished by the name of Pagans 
him.' In consequence, I suppose, of (Pagani), that is, inhabitants of vil- 
one of these movements, three years lages. In the year 382, these Pagans 
after this edict, he published another, were laid under farther restrictions : 
forbidding the Arians to hold their for though they were allowed to fre- 
assemblies in cities. He, however, was quent their temples as usual, they 
not the person who was inspired with were not sufiered to make any sacn- 
the glonous thought of sentencing all fices there. At the same time, how- 
heretics to be burned alive. This was ever, the clandestine assemblies of the 
reserved for a more advanced state of Manicheans were absolutely forbidden, 
the Christian church. Even the more learned Christians,. 

It was of a son of Theodosius, viz. who might have been expected, by re- 

theEastemEmperorHonorius, that the flections upon the past, to have seen 

authority of persecution to death was things in a juster light, and to have 

obtained, by four bishops sent from entertained more liberal sentiments, 

Carthage for that purpose in 410 ; and soon became the advocates for the in- 

the edict extended to all who differed terference of civil power in matters of 

ever so little from the catholic faith.' religion. Austin, the oracle of the 

But it does not appear that this church in his own time, and still more 

sanguinary decree was carried into so after his death, confessed that he 

execution. had formerly been of opinion that 

Notwithstanding all the hardships heretics should not be harassed by 

which the Christians had lately suf- catholics, but rather allured by all 

1 Sueur, A. D. 38a. (P.) ^^ ^^ ^^^^^ methods ; yet after- 

3 Taylor on the Grand Apottacy, p. 18L (P.) warus he changed his opuuon, having 
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learned by experience, that the laws o^e of tHs Weatem part of the world: 
made by the emperors against heretics and we shall not be surprised to find 
had proved the happy occasion of their bigotry and violence keep pace with 
conversion.* BGls Avhole Upiath to ignorcmce, and that they shonld not be 
Vincentinie, where we learn this, is well lessened but by the increase of know- 
worth reading, as being perhaps the ledge, and but very slowly even. then, 
firat piece in which the use of force in As, upon the conversion of the bar- 
matters of religion is pleaded for. He barous nations to Christianity, the 
certainly meant well by it. bishops became some of the most con- 

As one great soui'ce of information siderable land-owners, in consequence 
is by means of books, all those whose of which they had a right to sit in 
wish it has been to prevent the spread- their parHanients, to hold courts, and 
ing of any particular opinion, have even fo serve in ike wars, there neces- 
generally done everything in their sarily arose an unnatural mixture of 
power to suppress tiie bodes that re- civil and' ecclesiastical power, the same 
commend it. The Heathens made person serving^^ in both capacities, 
frequent attempts to compel the Chris- Since all public concerns, of a spiri* 
tians to give up their sacred books ; tual as well as of a temporal nature, 
but the first example of anything of were frequently discussed in these 
this kind by Christians (except wha4; parlianients, or assemblies of the states, 
is mentioned above concemmg the regulations of all kinds, ecclesiastical 
writings of Arius) was exhibited by as well as others, were enforced by 
Theodosius, who in 448 made a law, civil penalties. 

by which it was ordered, that all the By this means compulsory penances 
books, the doctrine of which was not were introduced in the seventh century, 
conformable to the Councils of Nice when we find proofs of their being m 
and Dghesus, adid also to the decisions Spain. There the bishops, finding 
of Cyril, should be destroyed, and the offenders refusingto submit to penance, 
concealers of them put to death, complained to their parliament, and 
Afterwards Pope Gelasius, in a council requested their princes to interpose 
held at Rome in 494, specified the books their temporal power. The punish- 
whioh the Church of Rome rejected, ments that were enjoined m this 
but without laying any penalty cm manner, were prohibitions to eat fleshy 
those who should read them.^ to wear linen, to mount a horse, &c.' 

So far those who were in possession It would have been happy if civil 
of power, and who were instigated by power had proceeded no farther than 
bigotry, went in these early times. TVe this in . matters of religion, and had 
shall see a much greater extension of extended to no other cases, 
this, as well as of every other method In this period the sentence of ex- 
of preventing and extirpating heresy, communication became a much more 
in the followmg period. dreadful thinjf than it had been before, 

.. and a proportionably greater solemnity 

was added to the forms of it. The 
SECTlGlSf rV. most solemn part of the new ceremo- 

OP THE IfETHODa-OFlMrt^SClNa-ECfcLE- ^^^i"^^ v^^V^*^.^^'^^^^^^ lamps or 
SIASTICAL CENSteEES, FROM THE TIME ^^^®,«' ^il,*^'''''^?^ ^^^"^ ''''J'^^ 
OP AUSTIN TO THIS EEPORMATION AND g;^???' ^*^ ^ «^¥°^f imprecation, 

AMEEWASDS, BY THE CATHOLICS. *^^* the person agamst whom the ex- 

, communication was pronounced, might 
We are now launching into what has in like manner be extinguished or de- 
been propeiiy enough called the darJc stroyed by the judgment of God. And 

L2P!!l2u"oP-^lf:.^^-> -, .... » Ibid. XIII. p. 41 (P.) [Ed. Vidal. Tom. 

a Jl«iiy*s Seventh Dteooune, p. Si. (P.) IV. p. 143.] 
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beeanse the people weie sxumnotied to decreed for any good reason, but 
attend this ceremony by the sound of depended on the will of those who had 
a bell, and ,the curses accompanying most influence with the popes. And 
the excommtinication were recitea out in the year 1377, when the city was 
of & book, while the person who pro* laid under an interdict, public orders 
nounced them stood on some faalcon^f yrere eiven to the clergy to pay no 
oi^ stage, fromwhiclthe would throw regard to it.? 

down 418 lights; we have the phrase of ^ When the passions of ecclesiastics 
•mrsin^ by heU^ booh arid candle} The were much irtterested, lAey were not 
&rst example of • escommunication by content with mere church oensoiros; 
flirowing down, lighted* lamps was at but, having the sanction of the civil 
iBheims, about the year ^(^Qi, when the power, they annexed the most dreadful 
bishops excommunicated some mur- civil penalties- to their excommunica- 
derers in this manner.' tions. These wete easily introduced 

c When heresies sprang up in the jafter the Boman empire became Chris- 
.ohurch, and there were many other tian ; and in many of the imperial 
offenders who were out of the reach of constitutions made after that event, 
church power, it came to be the custom we find various civil disqualifications, 
to pronounce these curses against them some of which were menticmt^d in the 
on certain days of the year, and we former period, added to the censures 
find Thursday before Easter made of the church. But the whole system 
choice of for this purpose. Thus we of this mixed ecclesiastical and civil 
read that John XxTI., according to I>olity received fresh and stronger sanc- 
.the custom of the Church of Rome, on tions iipon the conversion of the Ger- 
the Thursday before Easter, published mans, Goths, Celts, andother Northern 
a bull, by which he excommunicated nations. These people had been used 
the poor of Lyons (or the Albigenses), to excommunication m their own Pagan 
the Amoldists and all heretics in religions ; and the consequence of it 
general, the Corsairs, the falsifiers of had always been, the most dreadful 
apostolical buUs, and all who usurped civil penalfies and disabiHties. Among 
l£e city of Rome or the patrimony of the Gauls, excommunicated persons 
jSt. Peter." had been looked upon as wicked 

At length, sentences of general and scandalous wretches ; all people 
excommunication becoming frequent, avoided thieir company, they we*0 not 
; ^every decretal, though the subject of allowed the benefits of the courts of 
it was ever so trifling; denoun(^iig this justicey nor were they admitted to any 
sentence against ^^who should dis- post of honour or profit in the corn- 
obey it,) and con-eeqnently whole classes munity. 

of men, and sometimes whole' cowmu- Of^ tMs prejudice of the peopler t(he 
nitie^, falling under those censures. Christian priests willingly took ad- 
they came to be despised and lost vairtage, a& by. this means ti]»y could 
their effect.* overawe those who disspised me*e 

Leonardo Aretino, who wrote before church ■ censures. Civil penalties for 
the Reformation, observes, in his His- offence^ against the ohuTOh wtoe in- 
tory of Floren<^, that whenthe citizens creased by degrees, till heresy came to 
had been used to the paps^ censures, be considered as' a crime of so heinous 
they did not much regard the inter- a nature, that &ttmm^ a^t)e was de- 
dicts they were laid under; especially creed to be, of all others, the most 
as iJiey observed that they were not pK)pei* punishment of it. We do not, 
1 See these torms, HUt. ef'Popwy, 1785,- II. mdeed, wonder to find that, of all 
pp. 888, 389 crimes, the churchy which had so nmoh 

«FIeui7'sMlhDigcouiM,p. (0. (P.) • Bt tv. pp. 77, 173. (If.) 
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that of heresyt and therefore shonld these dark ages, one of the ordeals of 

apply what might be thought to be the Northern nations, and the same 

tne most effectual remedy, and the that till of late years was thought to 

most likely to terrify those who should be the proper test of witchcraft in this 

be exposed to it. country.* For, in the persecution of 

It IS, however, curious enough to the Albigenses, in order to know whe- 

observe that, as there could be no pre- ther a person was a heretic, those who 

tence for ecdfesiastics, a« sucht having suspected him threw him into water, 

recourse to civil penalties, or, accord- on the supposition that, if he was 

ing to the usual phrase, making use of a heretic, the devil within him being 

thd temjporal sword ; whenever it was lighter than the water, would prevent 

thought necessary that any criminal his sinking.* But, as I have observed 

against the church should be punished before, thepunishmentthat was thought 

with death, they were solemnly de- to be the most proper for heresy, was 

livered over to the civil power. In burning alive ; and indeed this was the 

the Council of Lateran, in 1179, which first capital punishment that was de^ 

was before any heretics were punished creed for it. There was not, however, 

with death, it is said that, "though any proper capital punishment for 

the church rejects bloody executions, heresj till the year 1215, when it was 

it may nevertheless be aided by the appomted, by the fourth Council of 

laws of Christian princes, and that the Lateran, that all heretics should be 

fear of corporeal punishments often dehvered over to the civil magistrates 

makes persons have recourse to spiri- to be burned. 

tual remedies." ' And to this day the Why this peculiarly dreadful pun- 
court of Inquisition not only solemnly ishment, of all others, should have 
delivers over to the civil power all been thought the most proper for 
those who are destined to suffer death, heresy, it is not easy to say. Possibly 
but even formally recommends them to the crime was thought to be so dreaa- 
mercy,^ where it is certainly not the ful and contagious, that it was deter- 
wish of those who express this concern mined, as far as possible, to destroy 
for them, that they snould find any.^ and annihilate even the body of the 

Among other methods of trying whe- heretic, lest it should taint the earth, 

ther a person was a heretic, we find, in the sea, or the air.® The Church of 

1 Histoire desPapes, III. p. 90. (P.) 4 This Ordeal "about the middle ages" was 

3 " Belinquimus Curise seculari, eandem af • applied to "persons accused or suspected" of 

fectuose rogantes, prout suadent canonicte sane- any crime. After the appointment of various 

tiones, ut illis vitam et membra illibata con- adjurations, prayers and benedictions, it is added, 

servet." Holy Inquisition, London, 1681, p. 161. " When the water has been thus exorcised, let 

>-"We, the Inquisitors of heretical pravity, those who are to go into it put off their clothes, 

having caUed on the name of the Lord Jesus and kiss the gospel and the cross, and let holy 

Christ, and of his glorious mother the Virgin water be sprinkled over them. All that are 

Hary, and sitting on our tribunal, and judging, present ought to be fasting ; and so let them be 

with the holy gospels lying before us, by this thrown into the water. If they sink, they shall 

our sentence put in writing, define, pronounce, be reputed innocent; but if they swim on the 

declare, and sentence thee, to be a 'convicted, surface, they shall be adjudged guilty." 0/ 

confessing, afi&rmative and professed heretic, and Ordeal. " History of Bemarkable Tiyals," 1715, 

to be delivered, and left by us as such, to the pp. 8-16. 

secular arm; and we by this our sentence do cast VersUgan, in 1605, describing the Cold-teater 

thee out of the ecclesiastical court, as a convicted. Ordeal, adds, ' ' This kind of trial is used for suc^ 

confessing, affirmative and professed heretic, and as are acciised to be witches, who being cast into 

we do leave and deliver thee to the secular arm, the water, with a cord fastened unto them, are 

and to the power of the secular court ; but at the said, if they be witches indeed, to float upon the 

•ame time do most earnestly beseech that court same, and in no wise to be able to sink into it.'* 

BO to moderate its sentence, as not to touch thy Restitution of decayed Intelligence, pp. 52, 53. 

blood, orto put thy life in any danger.' Is there s Bacaiage. Histoire des £glises R^form^e^ 

in sdl history an instance of so gross and confident I (b). p. 229. (P.) 

mockery of God and the world?" — Geddes's In- < I have met with a passage in a bull of Pope 

quisition in Portugal, 1780, Ed. 3. pp. 408, 409. John XXIII. against the Wickliflites, quoted by 

Bee alBo Limborch, HUt, Inqykit, C. xl. II. U'Esd^XiX inhiB History of the Otmtcil of Pisa, 11, 

pp. 288-292. p. 98, which sufficiently explabis whence th« 
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Home, liaving once employed this in the expeditions for the recoveiy of 
horrid engine, found it so well adapted the Holy Land.^ In consequence of 
to the rest of her system, and so ne- this, great multitudes of them were 
cessary to enforce a regard to decrees destroyed with all manner of cruelties, 
not recommended l>y reason or argu- This war, or rather massacre, con- 
ment, that she had frequent recourse tinned near forty years, and a million 
to it ; and though this was the greatest of men are supposed to have lost their 
of all abuses of ecclesiastical autho- lives in it. And of these, it is said, 
rity, it was retained, along with other there were three hundred thousand of 
corruptions of Christianity, by most the Crusaders themselves.^ However, 
of the first reformers. the consequence of this persecution 

The burning of heretics was not, was the same with that of most others ; 
however, the first kind of persecution the reprobated opinion being farther 
which the Church of E>ome employed dissemmated by this means. Parti- 
to subdue her enemies ; and recourse cularly, the kings of England, and the 
was not had to this, till other methods, earls of Toulouse (who had been the 
and even several of a very violent kind, heads of the Albigenses), being related, 
had been tried without effect. The many of them came over into England, 
first object that roused the sanguinary where great numbers embraced their 
disposition of the court of E>ome, was opinions. They were afterwards im- 
the heresies, as they were called, of bibed by Wickhffe, and from him they 
the Waldenses, and of the Albigenses, passed mto Bohemia, 
the former of whom inhabited some of Perhaps the most horrible and per- 
the mountainous parts of the Alps, fidious of any single act of barbarity, 
and the latter the southern provinces committed by the Papists, was the 
of France. massacre of the Protestants in Paris, 

These people were dreadfully perse- on the eve of St. Bartholomew, in 
cuted by Innocent III., who first pro- 1572 ; when the Huguenots (as the 
hibited all manner of intercourse or Protestants in Fiunce are called) were 
communication with them, confiscated lulled asleep by all the forms of paci- 
their goods, disinherited their children, fication, and an attempt was made to 
destroyed their houses, denied them rise upon them, and destroy tibem all 
the rite of sepulture, and gave their in one night. In Paris, and some 
accusers one-third of their effects, other towns, it took effect, and great 
But in 1198 he erected the court of numbers were massacred when tiiiey 
Inquisition, the object of which was were altogether imapprehensive of 
the utter extirpation of them, in whidi danger. Had this happened in a popu- 
Dominic was the chief actor.^ After- lar tumult, it would nave been more 
wards he published crusades against excusable; but it was not only a most 
them, promising all who would engage deliberate act of perfidy, concerted long 
in that war the same indulgences that before the time of execution, but the 
had been granted to those mio engaged king himself, Charles IX., bore a part 

idea of huming heretics, rather than putting ^^ i*» firing Upon his Own subjects from 

them to any other kind of death, was borrowed, his window ; and Pope Gregory XIII, 

Ue says, ^* We ordain that they be publicly ^^^f, RolprnTi thpnlra +/i (l^A fnr i\\\a 

burned, in execution of the sentence of cm- &^^® SOiemu WiaUKS XO ^OQ lor tJllS 

Saviour, John xv. G : If any man abide not in me, massacre m the Cnurch of St. LOUIS, 

he is cast forth as a branch, and is withered : and whither he himself went in prOCession.* 

men gather them, and cast them into the fire, and ^ 

they are burned.'' {P.) Note at the end of the ' "Catholici, qui crucis assumpto characters 

edition 1782. ad Hsereticorum exterminium se accinxerinl^ 

1 " The true origin of the Inquisition, by dele- ilia ^udeant indulgentia, iUoque sancto pri- 

gation from the Pope, as it is now managed, was vilegio sint muniti, quce accedentibus in 8anct» 

about 12U^ when Innocent III. appointed St. Terras subsidium conceduntur." Holy Inguis, 

Dominic to M the first inquisitor, to suppress the pp. «^4, 55. 

growing heresie of the Albigenses." Holy Inquit, * Histoire dea Panes, III. p. 18, (P.) 

p. 51. Bee also Limborch, C. x. I. p. 60. ^ " Certain it is that the massacres of St. Bar- 
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The gtms of St. Aiigelo were also fired, forced.^ There were also those who re- 
and bonfires were made in the streets monstrated very strongly against all 
of Borne upon the occasion.* the persecutions of the Protestants 

. The court of Rome has even em- by the Papists, especially those of 
ployed the same bloody methods to Philip IT. of Spain, as well as those of 
extirpate heresies that arose among Louis XIY. of France. And there is 
the Catholics themselves, those who reason to beheve that the minds of the 
maintained them adhering to the Po- Catholics in general axe now so much 
pish system in general. This was the enlightened, partly by reflection, but 
case with respect to some Franciscans chiefly by experience,- that they would 
in the fourteenth century, who main- no more act the same things over again, 
tained, that neither Christ nor the than the Protestants would, who, as 
apostles had any personal property, will be seen in the next Section, were 
This most innocent opinion was most guilty of almost as great excesses, in 
vehemently opposed by the Domini- proportion to the extent of their power, 
cans ; and John XXII., in 1324, pro- ^ As we are naturally more interested 
nounced it to be "a pestilential, erro- in our own history, I shall mention a 
neous, damnable and blasphemous few more particulars concerning the 
doctrine, subversive of the Catholic progress of persecution in this country, 
faith ; and declared all such as adhered There were no penal statutes against 
to it, obstinate heretics and rebels heresy, enacted by the authority of an 
against the church. In consequence Enghsh Parliament, before the fifth 
of this merciless decree, great num- year of Richard II., in 1382 ; when it 
bers" of those poor Franciscans "were was appointed, that heretics should be 
apprehended by the Dominican inqui- kept in prison " till they justified them- 
tors, . . . and committed to the flames."^ selves according to law, and the reason 
It would be unjust, however, to sup- of holy church. The commitment was 
pose that all the members of the Gor to be the rule for the chancellor, after 
tholiG OhurcJi, as it is called, have been the bishop had presented the name of 
equally bent on the extirpation of here- the ofiender.* 

tics by these violent methods. At all Afterwards Henry lY., in order to 
times there have been advocates for gain the good will of the cler^, pro- 
moderation among very zealous Papists, cured an act, in the second year of his 
Thomas Aquinas, who for many cen- reign, 1400, by which convicted liere- 
turies was esteemed the bulwark of the tics might be imprisoned and confined 
Popish cause, maintained, that religion at the discretion of the diocesan or o 1 
ought not to be extended by force ; al- his commissary, and those who refused 
leging that no person can believe as he to abjure, or who relapsed, were to be 
would, and that the will should not be burnt to death in some conspicuous 

Elace before the people. By this law all 
^xx.,*wxx.«„ » w.„ 4«..««„* -« *«,x*x«, ^ u«« erotics were lefe to the mercy of the 

royal hall of the Vatican, with these words under bishopS in til© spiritual courts, who 

^tfl^S^^aiM^&Sir^X'^^^; ^'ght ijpprison tW or put them to 

upon the Civil Wars of France, by M. de Voltaire, death. Without presentment Or trial by 

author of the Henriade " Ed. 2, 1728, pp. 12-17. a jury, as was the practice in aU other 

This Essay was written by Voltau-e in English, ^ •* • t 

while resident in this country. See Mon. Repos. Cnmmai cases. 

X. p. 88. t Fleuty's Sixth Discourse, p. 82. {P.) 

In *' Histoire du Farlement de Paris," par M. « Rapin represents as the more probable opinion 
I'Abbd Big..., but which has been attributed to upon tWs subject, that the Commons i efused to 
V«»ltaire, ihe author says, " Les details de ces pass the act, but that the bishops wore cm- 
massacres que ^e dois omettre iciscront pr^sens powered solely by the king. "Les Communes 
& 1x)U8 les esprits jusqu'^ la demiere postMt&" r^fusdrent do donner leur consentemeut au bill 
Histoire, Amst 1769, p. 180. qui leur fut pr6sent6 sur ce sujet, et que ce no 
» Histoire dcs Papcs, V. p. 25. (P.) fut que du Roi seulemont, que les EvSquos ol^ 
• Mosheim, III. pp. 177, 178. (P.) CentziT tterent cette pennlssion." Bisioire, L. x. IIL 
Pt 11. Ch. IL Sect. xxix. p. 286. 
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The reign of Ids son. Henry V., whose Jnnius's translation of the Old Testa- 
interest it was to keep things qniet at ment, and Beza's of the New, though 
home, by obliging the clergy, while he the former might, at the discretion of 
was carrying on his wars abroad, was the bishop, be granted to learned men. 
very nnfavonrable to free inqniiy. In 
the beginning of his reign, 1414, an act ■ 
was made against the Lollards or Wick- 
liffites,^ bv which it was decreed that SECTION V. 

^tote W IntCrS. W " ™^^™ - .^>^.^. 
ever, it was that the writ de hcereUoo I have already observed, that this 
eomhtinrendo was issued from the chan- sanguinary method of propagating and 
eery; by which it seems that the here- establishing religion was adopted, to- 
tics were taken again into the king's gether with other popish maxims, by 
protection. But tnis does not appear the Reformers ; and, alas, the history 
to have been necessary, or at least to of all reformed countries bears too 
have been practised, for no such writs strong evidence of it. 
are to be found up on th e rolls before In the wars of Bohemia, both the 
the reign of Henry Viii. " By virtue Protestants and Papists " agreed . . . 
of these statutes, "uie clergy . . . exercised that it was innocent and lawml to . . . 
numberless cruelties upon the people, extirpate with fire and sword, the 
there being 'some hundreds of examples,' enemies of the trvs religion" The 
of persons imprisoned, and probably Protestants acknowledged "that We- 
put to death by them."* tics were worthy of capital punishment. 
The prohibition of books was an evil but they denied obstinately that John 
that was greatly increased after the Huss was a heretic." Ziska, the 
Reformation, though it began before, general of the Hussites, fell upon the 
There were rigorous edicts against the sect of the Beghards in 1421, and 
writings of Wickliflfe and J<3m Huss. " put some to the sword, and con- 
But Leo X. renewed them in condemn- demned the rest to the flames, which 
ing the propositions of Luther, and all dreadful punishment they sustained 
the books that bore his name. He made with the most cheerful fortitude."^ 
a decree that no book should be pub- Luther had no idea of the impro- 
lished in Rome, or in any other city or priety of civil penalties to enforce the 
diocese, before it had been approved by true religion. He only objected to the 
an officer appointed for that purpose ; putting heretics to death, but approved 
and he was the first who made any de- of their being confined, as madmen, 
cree of this nature.' The popes that " He persuaded the electors of Saxony 
succeeded him, forbade, under pain of nottotolerate...thefollowersof Zuing- 
excommunication, the reading 01 all the lius," merely because he did not be- 
books of heretics ; and in order to dis- lieve the real presence of Christ in tiie 
tinguish them, Philip II. ordered the eucharist; and **the Lutheran lawyers 
Spanish Inquisition to print a cata- ...condemned to death Peter Pestelius 
logue of them, which Paul lY. also did for being a Zuinglian." They also 
at Rome ; at the same time ordering put to death several Anabaptists.^ It 
them to be burnt.* In 1597, Clement was not till towards the end of the 
VIII. published another catalogue of seventeenth century that " the Luthe- 
books prohibited, and among them was ran churches adopted that leading 

maxim of the Arminians," that no 

1 See Rapn, ffw^oire, L. xi m. p. 433. good subject was justly punishable 

2 Neal's History of the Puntana, L p. 5, (P.) ° •* j j f 
Toulmin's Ed. 1793, 1, p. 7. « Moshdm, III. pp. 261, 274. (P.) Cent. xv. 

» Histoire des Papes, IV. p. 389. (P.) Pt. iL Ch. iii. Sect iv. Ch. v. Sect. ii. 

« Basnage, II. pp. 466, 466. Hwtoiw des Papes, ^ Chandler's " History of Persecution," 1736, 

IV. p. 634. (P.) *^ n^n«^m. (p.) 

p2 
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**}oj iihe magistrate for his erroneotis the third offence imprisonment for life, 

opinions/'^ Sach as wrote or printed against the 

Mosheim also says, that Zninglins book were to be fined ten pounds for 

is " said to have attributed to the civil the first offence, twenty pounds for the. 

magistrate such an extensive power in second, and to forfeit all their goods ; 

eccfesiastical affairs, as is quite incon- and be imprisoned for life, for the 

sistent with the essence and genius of third." ^ 

religion." ^ He condemned an Ana- Cranmer, whilst he was a Lutheran, 

baptist to be drowned, with this cruel consented to the bunung of John 

insult, Qui iterum mergit mergatur; Lambert and Ann Askew, for those 

He that dn/ps a second time, let hvm he yery doctrines for which he himself 

dwped} suffered afterwards ; and when he was 

Calvin went upon the same plan, a sacramentarian, he was the cause of 

persecuting many worthy persons, and the death of Joan Bocher, an Arian, 

even procurinjj ^ervetus to be burned importuning the young king Edward 

ahve for writmg against the doctrine VI. to sign the death-warrant; and he 

of the Trinity. He also wrote a trea- is said to have done it with great re- 

tise in order to prove the lawfulness of luctance, saying, with tears in nis eyes, 

putting heretics to death ; and in one that if he did wrong, it was in submis- 

of his letters he says, ** Since the sion to his authority (Cranmer's), and 

Papists, in order to vindicate their that he should answer to God for it.^ 
own superstitions, crully shed innocent Many were the severities under 

blood, it is a shame that Christian which the Puritans laboured in the 

ma^strates should have no courage at reign of Queen Elizabeth, and the 

all in the defence of certain truth." princes of the Stuart family ; and the 

Even Melancthon, though esteemed to Presbyterians were but too ready to 

be of a mild and moderate temper, act with a high hand in their turn, in 

approved of the death of Servetus.* the short time that thejr were in power ; 

After the Reformation in England, but they were soon repaid with interest, 
the laws against heretics were not on the Restoration. At the Eevolu- 
relaxed, but the proceedings were ap- tion thev obtained pretty good terms, 
pointed to be regular, as in other but still all those who coiud not sub- 
criminal cases. 7%us it was enacted scribe the doctrinal articles of the 
in 1534«, '' that heretics should be pro- Church of England remained subject 
ceeded against upon presentments by to the same penalties as before, and a 
a jury, or on tne oath of " two wit- new and severe law was made against 
nesaes at least." ' the Anti-trinitarians. This law, which 

When the new liturgy was confirmed subjects the offender to confiscation of 

by act ofparliament m the reign of goods and imprisonment for life, if he 

Edward "Vi., in 1648, it was ordered persists in acting contrary to the law, 

that " such of the clergy as refused " still remains in force,^ though many 
to conform to it, "should, upon the . .,. , ^^ ,„, _,^ ^ 

first conviction, SUtter six months im- 7 See Bumet's Rtform. 12mo. Ed. e, II. p. 81. 

prisonment, and forMt a year's profits M. Repos. vii. p. ses, &c. 

nf hin hAnAfipA • fnr f.ViA aA<»onr] riflpATifiA ^*^^ repealed, with the exceptions in the 

T ? .? Denence , lOr Xme secona Onence T^^terofcion Act. rit is interesting to remark the 

forfeit all his church preferments, and proprressoftheprlnGipleofreligioiLsequalityinthe 

suffer a year's imprisonment; and for united Kingdom since the time when Ruttad^ 

•^ -^ ' uioprecedingnote. First came the CathohcEman- 

> Mosheim, IV. p. 440. (P.) Cent. xrii. Sect, il etpation Act; th«n, the Dissenters' Chapel BilL 

Pt. ii. Ch. i. Beet xvi. Next, after a considerable interval, a measure. 



^ Ibid. HI. p. 820. (P.) Cent xvi Sect. i. carried by Mr. James Heywood, laid the founda- 

Ch. ii. Sect. xif. tion of religious equality at the two great national 

3 Chandler's ** History of Fttrsecution," p. 828. Universities. Since then. Church Rates have 

P.) been abolished; and the Irish Church Bill of 

* Ibid. pp. 821. 823. (P.) 1869 has introduced perfect religious equali^ 

• Nml'a Hist. I. p. 10. (P.) Ed. HM V* 1A> ^to one portion of the United Emgdom. That 
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other hardsliips under which Dissen- to the authority by which they are 

ters formerly laboured have lately been enforced, is declared to be i^fso facto 

removed. ^ excommunicated. Many other offences 

Thepersecutionof the Remonstrants which are properly civil, are deemed 

by the Calvinistic party in Holland, to be of a spiritual nature, and are 

was as rancorous in the mode of car- punished by ezcommunication ; which 

rying it on, as any of the Popish per- is two-fold, the greater and the less. 

secutionB, though the penalties did not The latter only excludes a man from 

extend beyond banishment. the sacrament, and communion in the 

All the Protestant churches have divine offices ; but the greater excom- 
been too ready to impose their own munication cuts a man off from all 
faith upon others, and to bind all their commerce with Christians in temporal 
posterity to believe as they did. But affairs ; so that, if the orders of the 
the most remarkable public act of this church were universally and strictly 
kind occurs in the history of the Pro- observed, the poor wretch must neces- 
testant church in France. At a synod sarily perish ; since no person in the 
held in 1612, it was decreed, that they nation might sell him food, raiment, 
who take holy orders should take this or any convenience whatever, 
oath : ** I, whose name is here under- 
written, do receive and approve the 

confession of faith of the reformed 

churches in this kingdom, and also SECTION VI. 
promise to persevere in it until death, 
and to believe and teach agreeably 
thereunto.**^ In another decree, passed 
in 1620, they adopt the decrees of the Nor only did the Christian church 
Synod of Dort, promising to persevere adopt very wrong and pernicious max- 
in that faith all their lives, and to de- ims of church discipline, but Christians 
fend it to the utmost of their power. ^ have also adopted very false and hurt- 
Is it to be regretted that a church, the ful notions concerning moral virtue 
principles of which were so narrow itself, which is the end of all disci- 
and intolerant, should, in the course of pline ; and it may be useful to take a 
Divine Providence, be suppressed P It general view of these corruptions, as 
is to be hoped that when it shall seem well as of others, 
fit to the same wise Providence to re- According to the genuine doctrine 
vive the Protestant interest in that of reason and revelation, nothing is of 
country, it will be more liberal, and any avail to recommend a man to the 
more deserving of the name of a re- favour of God, and to insure his future 
formed Christian church. happiness, besides good dispositions of 

There is too great a mixture of civil mind, and a habit and conduct of life 

penalties in the ordinary discipline of agreeable to them. This is the re- 

the Church of England to this day. ligion of nature, and likewise i^At of 

According to her canons, every person the Old and New Testaments. But 

who maintains anything contrary to the rehgion of the heathen world, and 

the doctrine or rites of ttie church, or that of many of the Jews, in the 

time of our Saviour, was of a quite 

Great Britain will not have many years to wait /^ifferPTit a+ATnrk TIia TTAafTiPnu. havino- 

before obtaining the same degree of religioiis omerenx stamp. ± ne neatneiis, uaving 

liberty already accorded to Ireland, is suflBciently none but low notions 01 their gods, 



THE HISTOBY OP MISTAKES GONCEBNING 
MOBAL VIRTUE. 




the Diaestabliahment of State Churches in Eng- punctual observance of certain rites^ 

3 Ibid. II. p. 88. (P.) ' wmoii at best had no relation to moral 
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virtue, and often consisted in the most methods of recommending themsehes 

horrid and shamefnl violation of the to God. 

plainest natural duties. We find that in early times an undue 
The Pharisaical Jews, also, overlook- stress was laid upon the ordinances of 
ing the excellent nature of the moral baptism and the Lord*8 supper, as if 
precepts of their law, and the perfect these rites themselves, when duly 
charactar of ttie great Being whom administered (to which their being 
they were taught to worship, and di- administered by a person regularly 
rected to resemble, attached themselves ordained for the purpose was con- 
wholly to ritual observances. Upon sidered as necessary) miparted some 
these, and on their relation to their an- spi/ritual grace. Thus baptism was 
cestor Abraham, they chiefly depended supposed to wash away all past sins, 
. for insuring to themselves the favour and the acf of communion to impart 
of God, to the utter exclusion of all some other secret virtue, by which a 
the Gentile world, whatever might be title to the blessings of the gospel was 
their characters in a moral respect. secured to the communicant. On this 
Our Lord and his apostles took every account, many persons who professed 
opportunity of opposing this funda- themselves to be Christians, deferred 
mental corruption of genuine religion, baptism till late in life, or even to the 
and recalled men's attention to their hour of death, that they might leave 
hearts and lives. And one would have the world with the greater certainty of 
thought that, by the abolition of all all their sins being torgiven, and before 
the pecuHar rites of the Jewish law, anynev gnilt could be contracted. 
and appointing none in their place, Tliose of the early fathers who 
(besides baptism and the Lord's supper, ascribed the least to the rite of bap- 
which are exceedingly simple, and nave tism, supposed that by it was done 
obvious moral uses,) an effeobial bar away whatever inconvenience mankind 
would have been put in the way of the had been subjected to in consequence 
old superstitions. But human nature of the fall of Adam ; so that they made 
being the same, and men's dislike to a great difference between the case of 
moral virtue operating as before, and those children who died baptized, and 
making them ready to adopt super- those who died unbaptized; and tho 
stitious observances as a compensation virtue that was ascribed to the Lord's 
for it, pretences and modes were not supper was the foundation of all tho 
long wanting; and at length proper superstitions respecting that ordinance, 
moral virtue was as effectually ex- of which an account has already been 
eluded in the Christian relimon, as ever given. 

it had been in corrupt Judaism or When moral virtue had been once 
Heathenism itself; ana as great stress ascribed to any corporeal action, insti- 
was laid upon things that bore no re- tuted by divine appointment, Chris- 
lation to moral virtue, but were, in tians were led by degrees to imagine 
fact, inconsistent with it, and subver- that a similar virtue might be com- 
sive of it, as had ever been done by municated by other actions or signs, 
the most superstitious and misinform^ not of divine appointment, but bearing 
of mankind. some relation to reHgion. This super- 
Did not both the most authentic stitkmi use was first made of the sign 
history, and even the present state of of the cross, which, as has been ob- 
religion in the Church of Biome, fiimish served, was used originally with great 
sufficient vouchers of this, it would innocence, perhaps asa private mark of 
not, in the present enlightened age, be ^stinotion between the Christians and 
even credible, that such practices as I Heathens, in the time of persecution ; 
shall be obliged to mention, could ever or, in peaceable times, to show the 
have been used by ChiistiaQfl^ as Heathens that they were not ashamed 
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of that very circumstance with which seen in the History of Popery, these 
they reproached them the most, viz. Agnus Dei's, as they are called, are 
the crucifixion of their Master. said to be blessed and sanctified, so as 

We first hear of this ceremony "by honouring and worshipping them, 
among the Montanists ; and TertuI- we thy servants may have our crimes 
lian, who became a Montanist, makes washed ofi", the spots of our sins wiped 
great boast of it. In the beginning of away, pardons mav be procured, graces 
any business, says he, going out, bestowed, that at last, with thy saints 
coming in, dressing, washing, eating, and elect, we may merit to receive 
lighting candles, going to bed^' sitting eternal life."^ 

down, or whatever we do, we sign our Still "greater virtue was ascribed to 
forehead with the sign of the ocoss.^ pilgrimages to visit particular churches 

In the third century we fold the and places, which were reputed holy, on 
sign of the cross in still more general account of their having been the resort 
use, it being thought to be a defence of holy persons, of the theatre of holy 
against enchantments and evil«pirits ; actions, &c., and a similar virtue has 
and no Christian undertook anything been ascribed to the attendance on par- 
of moment without it. The use of ticular ceremonies. In 1071, the Pope 
this sign was brought more into promised indulgence for all sin con- 
fashion by the emperor Constaniaie» fessed bj those who should assist at 
who, it is said, made use of It as his the dedication of a church at mount 
imperial banner, or standard. And so Cassin, or who should come to the 
high did this si^ of the cross rise in new church during the octave ; wMeh, 
estimation, in later ages, that the Fleury says, brought an astonishiiig 
Papists maintain that the cross, awi concourse of people, so that not only 
even the sign of the cross, is to be the monastery and ihe town, but even 
adored with tlie worship which they the neigiiJ)ouring country was filled 
call Latria, or that oi the highest with them. SixtusIY., in 1476, granted 
kind.2 indulgences, by an express and particu- 

After the sign of the cross, a sane- lar act, to those who should devoutly 
tifying virtue was ascribed to hohj celebrate an annual festival in honour 
water, or salt and water, such as the of the immaculate conception of the 
Heathens had used in their purifica- Virgin Mary.* This superstitious use 
tions, consecrated by a bishop. An. of pilgrimages was likewise the foun- 
extraordinary power was also ascrib^ dation of afi the jubilees which have 
to lights bummg in the day-time, to been celebrated at Eome, of which an 
the use of incense, to the reflcs of the account has been given among themes- 
saints, and to their images ; and as the tivals that have been introduced mto 
superstitious veneration for the real the Christian church, 
eucharist produced a mock one, so it All the popish sacraments are like- 
j)robably occasioned another supersti- wise certain ceremonies, to the use of 
tion, something similar to it, viz. the which the members of the catholic 
making of little waxen images of a church ascribe a supernatural and sane- 
lamb, which were either invented or tifying efiect upon the mind ; and they 
much improved by Pope Urban VI. suppose them to have that weight and 
The Pope alone has the power of com- influence with the Divine Being, which 
secrating them, and that in the first nothing but real virtue or good dis- 
year only of his popedom, and in every positions of mind can ever have, 
seventh year afterwards. In the ser- If things quite foreign to virtue have 
vice on this occasion, which may be nevertheless ibeen put m the place of it, 

1 De Corona, C. iv. Opera, p. 102. (P.) 3 Hist. III. p. 531. (P.) 1736, II. pp. 10^111. 

3 Mosheim, I. p. 238. (P.) Cent. iii.Pfc.ii. * Mosheim, III. p. 271. [P.) Cent. xv. Pt. ii. 
Ch. iY, Jin, Ch. iv. Sect. ii. 
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we stiall not wonder that actions of real it consists in its tendency to make men 

yalne in themselves, and which, when happj, in the possession of their own 

proceeding from a right disposition of minds, and in all their relations ; so 

mind, are real virfcnes, shonlahaye been grossly has its nature been mistaken, 

much magnified, and that the actions that not only have things entirely fo- 

themselves shoidd have been imagined reign to it been substituted in its place, 

to be meritorious, even independently as those above mentioned, but even 

of the proper state of mind. things that have no other effect than 

Thus, since giving to the needy^ or to pive pain and make men miserable, 

being liberal for anj usefal purpose, is This most absurd and spurious kind of 

generally a test of vn^ne^ it is no wonder virtue began very early m the Christian 

that, in all ages,it has, by many persons, church; and in process of time the 

been substituted in the place of it. And, austerities to which Christians volun- 

notwithstanding the strong cautions tarilysubjected themselves, in order to 

on this head in the New Testament, make their peace with God, and secure 

especially the apostle Paul's saying that their fatnre happiness, almost exceed 

he might give all Ms goods to feed the belief. 

foor, and yet be destitute of chcurity. It has been observed before, that the 
or brotherly love, this spurious kind of first corruptions of Christianity were 
virtue was never made more account of, derived from Heathenism, and espe- 
than in the corrupt ages of the Christian ciaUy from the principles of the oriental 
church, when an open traffic, as it were, philosophy ; and there are similar aus- 
was kept up between earth and heaven ; terities at this very day among the Hin- 
there bein^ nothing of a spiritual na- doos. Their notion tnat the soul is a 
ture that they did not imagme might be distinct substance from the body, and 
bought with money. ^ that the latter is only a prison and clog 
In the eighth century, Moshdm says, to the former, naturally leads them to 
a notion prevailed, that future punish- extenuate and mortify the body, in order 
ment might be prevented by donations to exalt and purify the soul.^ Hence 
to religious uses;* and therefore few came the idea of the great use and value 
wills were made in which something of fasting, of abstinence from marriage, 
was not bequeathed to the church? and of voluntary pain and torture ; till 
For, of all pious uses, in the disposal at length it became a maxim, that the 
of wealth, the church (which as it was man who could contrive to make him- 
then always understood, meant the self the most miserable here, secures to 
clergy or the monies) was universally himself the greatest share of happiness 
deemed a better object than the poor, hereafter. As the principle which led 
Hence that aniaziuff accumulation of to all this system came from the East, 
wealth, which nearly threatened the we are not surprised to find the first 
utter extinction of all merely civil pro- traces of it in those sects of Christian 
pertv. heretics who borrowed their leading- 
Obvious as we now think the nature sentiments more immediately from the 
of virtue to be, and fully satisfied as we principles of the oriental philosophy. 
are, that the nature and excellency of The Gnostics, considering matter 
» Vol II. p. 60. {P.) Cent. viiL Pt. ii. Ch. iL and material bodies as the source of 
Soot. ill. all evil, were no friends to man-iage, 

3 Ono of the rocrulations of Code NapoUon vras i^^«««„« u „„« „ .^«««« ^f .^^^M-i-^^^^i^^ 

wiHoiy doaijpiod fo countoract tiiis tondency. hecause it was a means of multiplying 

After forbidding medical attendants to profit by COrporeal bemgS; and upon the pnn- 

tostamentary grants from a potiont on his death- qI^\q ^-^q^ gjgQ obiected to "the doc- 
bod, beyond a fair remimeration, for thoir at-.r «/i "* .• rxu^ij 

tendance, the prohibition is thus extended to the tnne Ol the resurrection Ot the body, 

clergy: 'Les mdmes regies seront observdos & and its future re-Union with the inx- 
I'dgard du ministre du culte." Code NapoUon, 
L. lii. Ch. 11. Ihnationt tt Testament, 900. Paris, 
1808/ p. 229. S See [Butt's Friestlej] Vol. HI. pp. 391-39S. 
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mortal spirit." ^ Marcion also, adopt- its preparation for a better and more 
ing the principles of the oriental phiJo- spiritual state hereafter. Many Chris- 
sophy, prohibited marriage, " the use tians, therefore, and especially those 
of Yiuit, flesh, and of all the external who had been addicted to the Platonic 
comforts of life," in order to mortify philosophy, before their conversion, 
the body, and call off the mind from Avere exceedingly fond of these exer- 
the allurements of sense. Of the cises. And this notion, thoueh more 
same nature was the doctrine of Barde- liberal than the former, which led 
sanes, Tatian, and many others.* them to torment and mortify the body, 

Some of the heathen philosophers naturally led them to be verjr inatten- 
in the Western world had been used, tive to it, seeking the cultivation of the 
from the same principle, to exercise mind, and the knowledge of truth, in 
" strange severities upon themselves a fancied abstraction from all sensible 
and upon their disciples, from the objects. In this state of contempla- 
days of Pythagoras down to the time tion, joined to solitude and abstinence, 
of Lucian, who introduces the philo- it is no wonder that they were open to* 
sopher Nigrinus as condemning such many illusions; fancying themselves 
practices, and observing that they had to be inspired in the same manner as 
occasioned the death of several per- the heathen prophets and prophe- 
sons." * " The Greek philosophers nad tesses had fancied Uiemselves to be, 
a particular dress, and affected to and as madmen are still generally 
appear rough, mean and dirty. . . . The imagined to be in the East. These 
Christian monks imitated the old philo- pretensions to inspiration were most 
sophers in their garb and appearance," common among the Montanists, who 
and they were also often censured for the were also most remarkable for their 
same " pride and contentious spirit."* austerities. 

To vindicate the doctrine of corpo- In the third century, in which the 
real austerity, it was pretended, in the doctrine of Plato prevailed much, we 
second centurv, that Christ estab- find that marriage, though permitted 
lished a double rule of Christianity to all priests, as well as other persons, 
and virtue, the one more sublime than was thought to be unfit for those who- 
the other, for those who wished to aspired after great degrees of sanctity 
attain to greater perfection. These and purity; it being supposed to sub- 
thought that it was incumbent on ject them to the power of evil demons, 
them to extenuate and humble the and on this account many people 
body, by fasting, watching and labour, wished to have their clergy unmarried.® 
and to refrain from "wine, flesh, Origen, who was much addicted to 
matrimony and commerce."* Platonism, gave in to the mystic theo- 

Great stress was also laid, both by logy, and recommended the peculiar 
the Eastern and Western philosophers, practices of the heathen mystics, 
on contemplationi to which solitude founded on the notion that silence, 
was favourable. By thus excluding tranquillity and solitude, accompanied 
themselves from the world, and medi- with acts of mortification, which ex- 
tating intensely on sublime subjects, haust the body, were the means of 
they thought tney could raise the soul exalting the soul, 
above all external objects, and advance The perversions of the sense of 
1 V V * T « ino /I>^ r.^«4. * M u scripturc, by which these unnatural 

> Mosheim, I. p. 100. (P.) Cent. i. Ft. ii. S.« *' x j j. • i 

Ch. V. Sect. V. practices were supported, are astonish- 

« Ibid. pp. 178, 180. (P.) Cent, ii. Pt. ii. Ch. v. mg. Jerome, writing against marriage, 

® Worti^'fRemarks, III. p. 23. (P.) Ed. 1805, Calls those who are in that state t'csseZs 
II. p. 168. of duhonour ; and to them he appues 

« ibid. pp. 25, 26. (P.) Pp. 169, 170. 

• Mosheim, I. p. 167. (P.) Cent. ii. Pt ii. • Ibid. I. p. 218. (P.) Cent, iii Pt. ii.Cli. IL 
Ch. iii. Sect. xii. Sect vi From Parphyriiu, L. iv. p. 417. 
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the saying of Paul, Tliey that a/re i/n frenzy, none were held in higher vene- 
theflesh cannot please God. ratioa than this, and the practice con- 

The laws also of Christian emperors tinned in the East till the twelfth 
soon began to favour these maxims, century.^ 

Constantine revoked all the laws that Among the popish pilgrims there 
made celibacy infamous among the is a species called Palmers, from a 
ancient Eomans, and made it to be bough of palm which they carry with 
considered as honourable.^ them. These have no home,^or place 

I must now proceed to mention of residence, but travel and beg their 
various other austerities, which poor bread till they obtain what they call 
deluded mortals, whom I am ashamed the paVm, or a complete victory over 
to call Christians, inflicted upon them- their sins by death.^ 
selves, vainly imagining to merit Many oi the rules to which the 
heaven by them, for themselves and monastic orders are subject are ex- 
others. In this I shall, in general, tremely rigorous. Stephen, a nobleman 
observe the order of time in which I of Auvergne, who instituted the order 
find an account of them in ecclesias- of Grande-montagne, with the permis- 
tical history ; observing that the facts sion of Gregory YII., forbade his 
I mention are but a small specimen of monks, " even ttie sick and infirm,'* 
the kind, but they may serve to give " the use of flesh," and imposed upon 
us an idea of the general sentiments them " the solemn observance of a pro- 
and spirit that prevailed in the dark found and uninterrupted silence."'* 
ages of the church. The hermits of Luceola in Umbria 

Some of the Mystics of the fifth were not allowed anything of fat in 
century " not only lived among the wild the preparation of their vegetables, 
beasts," but also after their manner. They ate only raw herbs, except on 
" They ran naked through the lonely Sundays and Thursdays. On other 
deserts with a furious aspect." They days tney ate nothing but bread and 
fed on " grass and wild herbs, avoided water, and were continually employed 
the sight and conversation of men, in prayer or labour. They kept a strict 
remained motionless in certain places silence all the week, and on Sundays 
for several years, exposed to the rigour only spake to one another between 
and inclemency of the seasons ; and vespers and complines ; and in their 
towards the conclusion of their lives, cells they had no covering for their 
shut themselves up in narrow and feet or legs. 

miserable huts ; and all this was con- The persons the most distinguished 
sidered as true piety, the only accept- in ecclesiastical history for their bodily 
able method of worshipping the Deity austerities andrehgious exercises, were 
and rendering him propitious ; " and Dominic, who was one of these her- 
by this means they attracted the high- mits, and Peter Damiani, who was his 
est veneration of the deluded mmti- spiritual guide, both of whom were 
tude. One " Simeon, a Syrian, .... in mentioned above. This Dominic for 
order to climb as near heaven as he many years had next to his skin an 
could, passed thirty-seven years of his iron coat of mail, which he never put 
wretched life upon ^yq pillars, of six, off but for the sake of flagellation, 
twelve, twenty -two, thirty -six, and He seldom passed a day without chant- 
forty cubits high." Others followed ing two psalters, at the same time 
his example, being " called Stylites by whipping himself with both his hands ; 
the Greeks, and Sandi Golumnares, or , „ , . x «^ qoa om /p \ n^^*. ^ lu « 

T>'77 CI - A I. J.T. T J.* »> J 3 Mosheun, I. tn). 890, 391. (P.) Cent. v. Pt. iL 

Pilla/r Saints, by the Latins;" and, ch. iii. Sect. xi. Si. 

of all the instances of superstitious » Historyof Popei7,i.p.2i2. (P.) Ed. 1735, i. 

'^ p. 113. 

« Moaheim, II. p. 808. (P.) Cent. xi. Pt It 
1 Bueur, A. D. 320. (.P.) Oh. ii. Sect, xxvi 
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and yet tliis was Ms time of greatest in public places and in deserts, " with 
relaxation. For in Lent, and while he whips in their hands, lashing their 

was performing penance for other per- naked bodies with the most astonish- 
sons, he wonld repeat at least three ing severity," shrieking dreadfully, and 
psalters a day, whipping himself at looking up to heaven " with an air of 
the same time. He would often repeat distraction, ferocity and horror ; and 

two psalters without any interval be- all this with a view to obtain the divine 

tween them, without even sitting down, mercy for themselves and others." 

or ceasing for one moment to whip For they maintained "that flagella- 

himself. tion was of equal virtue with baptism, 

Peter Damiani asking him one day and the other sacraments ;" and "that 

if he could kneel with his coat of mail, the forgiveness of all sins was to be 

he said, " When I am well I make a obtained by it from God, without the 

hundred genuflections every fifteenth merits of Jesus Christ." These people 

psalm, which is. a thousand in the " attracted the esteem and veneration 

whole psalter ; " and one time he told not only of the populace, but also of 

his master that he had gone through their rulers," but being afterwards 

the psalter eight times in one day and joined " by a turbulent and furious 

night; and at another time, trying his rabble," they fell into discredit.' 

utmost, he repeated it twelve times. The Jansenists carried their austeri- 

and as far as the psalm which begins ties so far, that they called those per- 

with Beati Quorwm of the thirteenth, sons who put an end to their own 

And in repeating the psalter he did lives by their " excessive abstinence or 

not stop at the hundred and fifty labour, the sacred victims of repent- 

psalms, but added to them the canti- ance" and said that they had " l^een 

cles, the hymns, the creed of St. Atha- consumed by the fire of divine love." 

nasius, and the litanies, which are to By these sufierings they thought to 

be found at the €nd of the old psalters. " appease the anger of the Deity, and 

His fasting and his coat of mail made not only contribute to their own 

his skin as black as a negro, and be- felicity, but draw down abundant 

sides this he wore four iron rings, two blessings upon their friends and upon 

on his thighs and two on his tegs, to the church The famous Abbe de 

which he afterwards added four others ; Paris . . . put himself to a most painful 
and besides this iron shirt, he had an- death," depriving himself of almost all 
other under him to sleep upon. Not- the blessings of fife, " in order to satis- 
withstanding these severities, he died fy," as he thought^ " the justice of an 
very old on the fourteenth of October, incensed God."* 
1062, which day is dedicated to his So famous was the devout nunnery 
honour in the calendar of the Church of Fort Royal m the Fields, " that 
of Rome.^ The austerities of Peter multitudes of pious persons were 
Damiani were similar to these, and an ambitious to dwell in its neighbour- 
account of them may be seen in the hood," and to imitate the manners of 
same historian.* those nuns; and this in so late a 

In the thirteenth century there arose period as the seventeenth century, 

ir Italy a sect that was called the " The end which these penitents had 

Flagellantes, or Whvpperst and it was in view was, by silence, huneer, thirst, 

propagated from thence over all the prayer, bodily labour, watchings, sor- 

countries of Europe. They ran about row, and other voluntary acts of self- 

in promiscuous multitudes, " of both denial, to efface the guilt and remove 

sexes and of aU ranks and ages," both 3 Mosheim. in. pp. 94, 95, 206. (P.) Cent. xiiL 

1 Fleury, XIII. p. 99. (P.) [A.D. 1062.] See Pfc. ii. Ch. iii. Sect, iii.; Cent. xiv. Pt.U. Ch. v. 

" St. Dominique VEncuirass^." Nouv. Diet. Hist. Sect. vii. 

II. p_463. * Ibid. IV. p. 382 {P.) Cent. xvlL Seet. U. 

a Fleury, p. 205, &o. (P.) [A. D. 1071-2.] Pt i Ch. i Sect. xlvi. 
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the pollution the soul had derived from second bell, they all appear in their 
natunil corruptions or evil habits." proper dress." ^ 

Many persons, " illustrious both bj Besides the idea of tormenting the 
their birth and stations," chose this body for the good of the soul, the 
mode of life.* Platonists especially, as I have observed 

Dr. Middleton mentions a practice above, had a notion of exalting the soul 
still kept up at Eome, which is equally by contemplation, fancying that the 
shocking on account of its cruelty and mind contained within itself the ele- 
absurdity. " In one of these proces- ments of all knowledge, and that they 
sions, made lately to St. Peter's, in were best drawn forth by looking with- 
the time of Lent, I saw," says he, in; and also that communion with 
" that ridiculous penance of the i^ZagreZ- God was best kept up by an abstrac- 
lantes, or self-whippers, who march tion of the mind from all corporeal 
with whips in their hands, and lash things. These notions chiefly gave rise 
themselves as they go along, on the to what is generally called mysticism^ 
bare back, till it is all covered with with which the minds of the early 
blood; in the same manner as the monks were much tinctured, and which, 
fanatical priests of Bellona, or the more or less, affected most of those 
Syrian goddess, as well as the votaries who had recourse to bodily austerities. 
01 Isis, used to slash and cut them- But others, without taking any par- 
selves of old;.... which mad piece of ticular pains to torment the body, gave 
^cipline we find frequently men- themselves almost wholly to contem- 
tioned, and as oft ridiculed, by the plation. 
ancient writers." This turn of mind, giving great 

" But," says he, " they have another scope for the flights of fancy, produced 
exercise of the same kmd, and in the very different effects on different per- 
same season of Lent, which, under the sons, and in some it operated as an 
notion of penance, is still a more absurd antidote to the vulgar superstition of 
mockery of all religion : when on a the Church of Borne, in which hardly 
certain day, appointed annually for anything was attended to for many 
this discipline, men of aU conditions ages besides mere bodily exercises. For 
assemble themselves towards the even- though the ideas of the Mystics were 
ing in one of the churches of the city, very confused, they had a notion of 
where whips, or lashes made of cordis, the necessity of aiming at something 
are provided, and distributed to every of vnwa/rd purity, distinct from afl 
person present; and after they are aU ritual observances. Nay, these notions 
served, and a short office of devotion led some of them (seeing the abuse 
performed, the candles being put out, that had been made of positive rites) to 
upon the warning of a little bell, the renounce them all together, even those 
wnole company begin presently to of divine appointment, as baptism and 
strip, and try the force ot these whips the Lord supper, 
on their own backs, for the space of Mosheim savs that, " if any sparks 
near an hour; during all which time ofreal piety subsisted" during the reign 
the church becomes, as it were, the of papal superstition, it was " among 

g roper image of heU, where nothing is the Mystics,* who, "renouncing the sub- 
eara but the noise of lashes and tilty of the schools, the vain con ten- 
chains, mixed with the groans of these tions of the learned, with all the acts 
self-tormentors; till, satiated with their and ceremonies of external worship, ex- 
exercise, they are content to put on horted their followers to aim at nothing 
their clothes, and the candles being but internal sanctity of heart and com- 
lighted again upon the tinkling of a munion with God, the centre and source 

» Mosheim, pp. 884, 88ff. (P.) Loc. dt. Sect. « Letter from Rome, p. 100, Ac. (P.) Worka. 
'^'^ ni. pp. 100 101. 
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of holiness and perfection. Hence the this opinion conld not bnt be exceed- 
Mystics were loved and respected by ingly pernicious, 
many persons who had a serious sense Some of the spiritual brethren in 
of religion;" but, he adds, they joined Flanders (and who, as Mosheim says, 
much superstition with their reveries.* were patronized by several of the re- 

On some persons these notions had a formed churches) maintained, that the 
very unfavourable effect. In the thir- Deity was the sole operating cause in 
teenth century there was formed a the mind of man, and the mimediate 
society called "the Brethren and Sisters author of all human actions ; and con- 
of the free spirit, . . . called by the Ger- sequently that the distinction of good 
mans and Flemish, Beghards and Beg- and evil was groundless, that religion 
uttes, ... a name usually given to those consisted in the union of the sool with 
who made an extraordmary profession Grod, attained by contemplation and 

of piety and devotion in France elevation of mind, and that when iJhiis 

they were known by the appellation of was gained, all indulgence of the ap- 

Beghins and Beghines They ran petites and passions was perfectly in- 

from place to place, clothed in the most nocent.' "Margaret Foretta, who made 
singular and fantastic apparel, and such a shining figure" amongst the 
begged their bread with wild shouts and Beghards, and wno "was burnt at 
clamours, rejecting with horror every Paris " in 1310, wrote " an elaborate 
kind of industry and labour, as an ob- treatise," to prove " that the soul, when 
stacle to divine contemplation." They absorbed in tne love of God, is free from 
maintained " that every man, by the the restraint of every law, and may 
power of contemplation, and by calling freely gratify all its natural appetites 
off his mind from sensible and terres- without contracting any guilt."'^ 
trial objects, might be united to the These licentious maxims were as- 
Deity in an ineffable manner," so as to cribed by the Jesuits, but probably with- 
become " a part of the godhead, ... in out reason, to the Quietists in general^ 
the same sense and manner that Christ a sect which arose in 1686, and gave 
was," and thereby become " freed from great disturbance to the court of Bome. 
the obligation of all laws human and The Inquisition putmany of these sec- 
divine." In consequence of this, " they taries in prison, and, among others, 
treated with contempt the ordinances Molinos, who was one of the chief of 
of the gospel ... as of no sort of use to them, and they put him to the torture 
the 'perfect mam," Some of these j)oor in order to discover his accomplices, 
wretches were burnt in ihe Inquisition, Letters were also written to all the 
and endured various other persecu- bishops of Italy to exhort them not to 
tions.^ suffer Quietism to take root in their 

We even find some who carried their dioceses. But, notwithstanding this, 
notion of the abstraction of the mind the sect made such progress in a short 
from the body to such a degree, that time, by the external marks of morti- 
they fancied tnat when the mind had fication, devotion, contemplation, ab- 
attained to a certain pitch of perfection straction of mind, and a pretended 
b} means of contemplation, no act in intimate union with God, that many 
which the body only was concerned persons of condition adopted their sen- 
could affect it; so that they might in- timents ; and even some cardinals were 
dulge themselves in any sensual plea- infected by them. On this the Popes 
sure without contracting the least de- and the Jesuits exerted themselves so 
filement of soul. The consequences of much, that in a general congi'egation 

' Mosheim, III. pp. 301, 302. (P.) Cent XT. 

Sect. i. Ch. i. Sect. xuc. » Ibid. UI. p. 27. (P.) Cent. xiiL Pt ii. Ch. v. 

•^ Ibid. pp. 122-124. (P.) Cent. xiil. Pt. iL Sect. xi. 

€h V. Sect. ix. x. Four friars were burnt as < Ibid. III. p. 202. (P.) Cent. xiv. Pt il. 

Seguing in 1318. See Limborch, C. xix. I. p. 106. Ch. v. Sect. iv. 
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of tlie Inquisition, Molinos was con- ciples of their ancestors, on whicb 

demned to perpetual imprisonment, and their sect was founded. The primi- 

to renounce his opinions.' tive Quakers (even as the more rigid 

This sect made great progress in Italy among them at present do) certainly 
in 1696, and increased notwithstanding pretended to speak and act by \m 
all the opposition which was made to same kind of inspiration by which the 
it. The pious Fenelon, archbishop of apostles themselves acted, and there- 
Cambray, gave in to this visionary fore they made no greater account of 
system, and his humility and excellent the apostolic wiitings, or of the Scrip- 
disposition appeared, together with his tures in general, than of their own 
weakness of mind, and bigoted attach- suggestions.^ 

ment to the Church of inome, in his As the last effort of human ingenu- 

readiness to recant, and condemn his ity and depravity, I shall give a short 

own writings when they were censured account oi the sophistical casuistiy of 

by the Pope.* the Jesuits ; a religious order wnich 

Madame Bourignon was a woman arose after the Eeformation, and which 

who distinguished herself much by an was for some time esteemed to be the 

attachment to the same system. She ^eat bulwark of the papal power, but 

maintained "that the Christian reli- is now, in consequence of- their becom- 

^on neither consists in knowledge nor ing suspected by the civil powers, hap- 

m practice, but in a certain internal pily abolished.^ 

feeung and divine impulse, that arises They employed all the force of their 

immediately from communion with the subtle distinctions to sap the founda- 

Deity." ' tions of morality, in order to accom- 

Somethin^ similar to the principles modate themselves to princes, and 
of the Quietists are those of the great men, who generally chose their 
Quakers iu England; who, though confessors from their body; and in 
they are far from substituting any- process of time they opened a door 
thing in the place of virtue, yet expect to all sorts of Hcentiousness. Among 
supernatural illumination and assis- other things, they represented it as a 
tance, to enlighten the mind and to matter of indifference what motives 
form it to virtue. They maintain, that determined the actions of men ; and 
there is concealed in the minds of all taught that there is no sin in trans- 
men, a certain portion of the same grossing a divine law that is not fully 
light or wisdom that exists in the Su- known to a person, or the true mean- 
preme Being, which is drawn forth by ing of which is not perfectly under- 
self-converse and contemplation. This stood by him, or that is not even pre- 
divine light they usually call the tn- sent to his mind at the time of action. 
temobL word, or Christ within. But They also maintained " that an opinion 
many of the modem Quakers make or precept may be followed with a good 
this hidden principle to be nothing conscience, when it is inculcated by 
more than that of natural conscience, four, or three, or two, nay, even by 
or reason; though in this they cer- one doctor of any considerable repu- 
tainly depart from the genuine prin- tation, even though it be contrary to 

1 Hlfltoire des Panes. V. p. 881. (P.) See "A ^^% judgment of him that follows it. 

Letter writ from Rome, concerning the and even 01 him that recommends it. 

Quietiflts." Sect.iv. Suppt. to Burnet's Letters, This they caU the doctrine of proha- 

1688, pp. 1-93. J> •? V 

3 " Bi le Pape condamne mon livre, je serai, Olllty. 

B'il plait k Dieu, le premier & le condamner, et & They alsO held what they call the 
fairo im mandement pour en d6f endre la lecture." 
Letter from Paris to the Duke of Beauvillicrs, 

1697. Life of Fenelon, 1723, p. 97. Sxamen., * See Barclay, Prop. IL ill on Immediate Be- 

&c. 1747, p. 112. velation and the Scriptures. 

s Mosheim, V. p. 65. (P.) Cent xvil Sect, ii. ' There has been, lately, a feeble attempt to 

Ft iL Ch. vii. Sect. It. restore this Order. 
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doctrine of pMlosojphical sin, according or disgrace that it brings upon a man, 
to which " an action, or course of ac- " without a resolution to sin no more, 
tions, that is repugnant to the dictates Such a sorrow as this is, they teach, 
of reason," mient not be " offensive to does make the sacrament (of pencmce) 
the Deity." They held that wicked ac- effectual. This was settied by the 
tions might ** be innocently performed," Council of Trent," though the Pro- 
if persons could, in their own mind, testants thought that it struck *'at 
connect " a good end " with them, or the root of all religion and virtue." ' 
as they expressed it, be "ca^pahle of But the most flagrant instance of 
direding their intention aright" Thus, immorality with which the Church of 
a man who kills his neighbour in a Bome is charged, is the holding that 
duel would be acquitted by them, if, no faith is to be kept with heretics ; 
at the time, he ** turn his thoughts and upon this principle the Council of 
from the principle of vengeance to Constance acted, when the safe conduct 
tiie more decent principle of honour." which the emperor Sigismund had 
Agreeably to this, they even held that given to John Huss, the Bohemian 
an oath might be taken with "men- reformer, was declared to be invalid, 
tal additions and tacit reservations." as given to an heretic, on which he 
This, however, does not agree with was arrested and condemned to the 
their being charged with paying no flames. From this time it was the 
attention S) the motives witn Tmich opinion of many in the Church of 
actions are performed; but it agrees Eome, that no promise made to an 
very well witti their maintaining that heretic is binding, 
the sacraments produced their effect Pope Eugenius authorized Uladis- 
by their own virtue, and immediate laus, king of Hungary, to break a 
operation, or what they called opus solemn treaty with' Amurath, emperor 
operatum. But it cannot be supposed of the Turks, which ended as it might 
that all these maxims were held with be wished that such horrible prevanca- 
perfect uniformity by them all.* tion might always end. The Turk 

The folly and wickedness of these carried a copy of the treaty into the 
maxims were admirably exposed by fleld of battle, and displaying it in the 
the famous Pascal, in his Provincial beginning of the engagement, pro- 
LetterSt which, for their excellent com- nounced aloud, ** Behold, O Jesus, 
position and good sense, were read with these are the covenants which thy 
the utmost avidity, and the highest ap- Christians, swearing by thy name, 
probation, through all Europe ; in con- made with me. ISlow, therefore, ^ if 
sequence of which their doctrines were thou. art a God, revenge these injuries 
loiiversally exploded, and held in the to me, and to thyself, upon their per- 
greatest abhorrence by all men. In- fidious heads." The consequence was, 
deed the extreme odiousness of them that the Turks being exceedingly; ex- 
contributed not a little to IJie downfall asperated, and the Christians dispirited, 
of the order. the latter were put to flight ; and both 

It is a dangerous maxim, not of the the king, and the cardinal, who had 
Jesuits only, but of the divines of the urged him to break the peace, and who 
Church of Rome in general, to distin- was along with him, were killed upon 
guish between contrition and attrition; the spot. 

allowing great merit even to the latter, I nave not found any public or 
though it consist of any kind of sorrow general declaration on the subject of 
on the account of sin, even for the loss keeping no faith with heretics, but 

that of Clement IX., who, in his Acts, 

1 Mosheim, ui. pp. 467, 468. IV. p. 355, Ac. printed at Rome, in 1724, expressly 

(P.) Cent. xvl. Sect. iii. Pt. i. Ch. i. Sect. xxxv. *" «... 

Note [a]. Cent. xviL Sect. ii. Pt 1. Ch. i. a Bumet, p. 348. (P.) Art. xxv. Ed. 4, p. 256. 
Sect. xzzT» Oon. Trid. Sees. xiv. Ch. iv. p. 88. 
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declares tliafc all promises or stipnla- not consider as binding, and for the 

tions made in favour of Protestants, violation of which they migM, it is 

are entirely null and void, whenever said, be at least sure of obtaining an 

they are prejudicial to the Catholic absolution at Bome.^ But even there, 

faith, the salvation of souls, or to anv it is very probable, that no such abso- 

rights of the church ; even though lution would now be given. 

J3uch engagements have been often It is to be hoped, that in many other 

ratified and confirmed by oath. respects, Cathohcs do not lay the stress 

I have no doubt, however, but that they have been formerly taught to do 

the Catholics of this day would reject on things foreign to real virtue, that 

this doctrine with as much abhorrence is, to gc^ dispositions of mind, and a 

as Protestants themselves:^ and, in- good conduct in life; as it is to be 

deed, if it had not been a general kimented, that many Protestants are 

opinion with them, that oatns and far from being free from all superstition 

subscriptions prescribed by Protes- in these respects. But now that the 

tants were binding, no reason can be minds of men seem to be so well 

^ven why they should not have taken opened to the admission of religious 

the oaths which have been employed truth in general, errors so fundamental 

in this country to prevent them from as these which relate to morality will 

enjoying the advantages of other sub- hardly remain long without redress. 

jects ; and yet, in all the time since It will be happy if the reformation of 

the government of this country has Christians in doctrine and discipline 

been Protestant, no such instance has be followed by a suitable reformation 

been produced. The Catholics have in practice. 

universally submitted to their exclusion , „ ,* +v-«« \^ ««„ T>«.*^o*««f «* «/.«»«»/x« ««. 

« n •! » V J 15X " there oe amy Frotestant of common nn- 

irom ail places of nonour and pront, derstanding and candour, who may still suspect 

the payment of double taxes, &C. &C. that a make lurkt in the grass, I woidd ask him 

without ever endeavouring to reUeve g^^tSTrk^^cSuM^^n^^^^^S 

themselves by a declaration or oath, their oaths, why have they so long persevered 

which the Protestants say they would J; refuBingto take the o^t^ of Suj^emcunf.B^ 

•' •' the Test, and so re-enter, all at once, into their 

British birth-rights? This consideration, alone, 

1 See the Bef erences [Butt's Priestley], YoL II. one might think, should stop the mouth of 

p. 52. Note. cajptiousjuss itself." Geddes's Ajpol. pp. 184» ISff. 



PART X. 

THE HI8T0EY OF MINISTEBS IN THE CHBTSUAN CHUECH, 

AND ESPECIALLY OF BISHOPS. 

THE INTRODTJCTION. ordained to their office by prayer, 

which, when it was made on the behalf 
The Christian church was served of any particular person, was in early 
originally (exclusive of tiie apostles times always accompanied with the 
and other temporary officers) hjlSlders imposition of hands. For the sake of 
and Deacons only, the former being order in conducting any business that 
appointed for spiritual matters, and concerned the whole society, one of 
the latter for civil affiiirs. They were the elders wsls ma.de president or mode- 
all chosen by the people, ana were rator in their aasemolies, but without 
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any more power tlian that of liaving Ephesus. However, that which was 
a single vote with the rest of his afterwards established at Alexandria, 
brethren. From this simple constitn- in Egypt, calJed the Catechetic School, 
tion, it is certainly astonishing to formed ni)on the plan of those of the 
consider how tiese servants of the Greek philosophers, was particularly 
church came in time to be the lords of famous. 

it, and of the world ; and it is curious A better education and superior 
to observe the various steps by which fitness for the more conspicuous duties 
this change was made. of Christian societies, in expounding 

the Scriptures, giving various instruc- 
^^^^ tion, public prayer, &c. would naturally 

""""""" create a greater difference than had 

been known before between Oh]:istian 
SECTION I. ministers and the people, and for the 

same reason between the bishops and 
the elders ; and power and influence 
never fail to accompany superior quali- 
fications. But it was several centuries 
The first change in the constitution before the common people ceased to 
of the primitive churches was making have votes in everything that related 
the most distinguished of the elders to to the whole society, 
be constant president, or moderator, in The first great change in the con- 
their assemblies, and appropriating to stitution of the Christian church was 
him the title of (flrio-jcoTros), or bishop, the exaltafciom of the presbyters into 
which had before been common to all the rank of bishops in churches ; 
the presbyters or elders, but without which was, in faot, an annihilation of 
giving lum any peculiar power or that important order of men, and threw 
authority. the government of a church into tiie 

Since the first Christian converts hands of one person, 
were almost wholly from the common The manner in which this change 
ranks of life, there could be no great took place was gradual and easy, 
difference in their qualifications for Whenever the number of converts m 
any office, except what natural good any place became too great for them 
sense, or age and experience, might to assemble with convenience in one 
give to some more than to others. In building, they erected other places of 
this state of things, it is evident, that public worship; but considering these 
none of them could have been educated not as new and distinct churches, but 
with a view to any employment of this as branches of the old one, in order to 
kind. But it was soon found expedient, preserve the connexion with the mother 
and especially on account of the con- church, they did not ordain a new 
troversies wmch they had with Jews bishop, but had all the miuisterial 
and Heathens, as well as among them- duty done either by some of the for- 
selves, that their public instructors, mer presbyters, or by new ones or- 
and especially these bishops, should dained for that purpose, 
be men of some learning ; and accord- In this train things went on, till at 
ingly schools were erected, in very length the mother church, or some of 
early times, in which young men were the dependent churches, sending out 
instructed in such branches of know- more colonies, and to greater distances, 
ledge, as were found to be most useful the bishop of the mother church (being 
to them in the discharge of their the only person in the district who 
ministerial duties. Ancient writers bore that name) came to be a diocesa/rv 
say, that the apostle John established bishop, whose elders and deacons pre- 
a school, or academy of this kind, at sided in all the separate and dependent 

Q 
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chnrches. Very few elders also re- mncli controversy l)etween the ad:^ 
mained in the mother church, because cates for the Church of England and 
none were now ordained -to that office, the Dissenters, I shall produce, a fe^jr 
except such as lived by the ministry, i^pre authorities to prove that^pfi^ 
The Church of Rome must have been nally they were the same 5i^der of 
in this state at tjie beginning of the men. 

fourth century, when Marullus divided • At first the oldest of the preslyters 
it (that is, all the Christians in Rome) succeeded of course to the place 91 pre- 
intd twenty-five parishes, appointing sident among them. But this ceased 
one priest for each of them, to instrutS to be the case even in the age of the 
the people, and to administer the sa- apostles, when the president was chosen 
onpixents. It was the custom for the by the plurality of votes, and then the 
bishoi) to send a part of the conse- title of bishop, which before had been 
crated bread, after the administration common to all the presbyters, was aj^ 
of the eucharist, to each of these de- propiiated to ]}im. This, says Sueni^ 
pendent .churches.^ . wm in the time of Hyginus** . ... 

Sometimes, however, when new In the age of Cypnan, when distinc- 
churches were erected in places at a tions were made among the bishops 
distance from any capital town, they themselves, and when he himself, was 
were governed by new-made bishops, t^e metropolitan of the whole province, 
presbyters and deacons, like the origi- and one who was a strenuous advocate 
nal churches. Beausobre sajs, that he for the power and dignity of the clergy, 
beUeves one cannot find an instance so it appears that even this metropolitan 
early as the middle of theHliii-d cen- bishop had no more authority than to 
tury of a church governed by a single assemble .the clergy of his prpyince, to 
presbyter.^ These^ 'country- bishops, preside in their councils, and to wSL- 
csbHei choro^piscojpif made but a poor monish his brethren. There was no 
figure in comparison witii the opulence act of a spiritual nature that was pe^ 
and splendour . of the city bishops. cuHar to nimself^ and, in his absence 
But before they were generally abo- from the church, during his persecu- 
lished, which was in the fourth cen- tion, every part of his office was dis- 
tury, their rank and power were very charged by his presbyters, 
much diminished. In. a council- held Chiysostom says, that when the 
at Antioch, in 341, these country apostle Paul gives orders to Titus to 
bishops were forbidden to ordain ordain elders^ in .every city, "he means 
priests or deacons, and -had only the bishops. For," says he, " he would not 
power of appointing persons to infe- have the whole island (of Crete) cqm- 
rior offices m the church. Bjr degrees mitted to one man, but that every one 
the country bishops were entirely abo- should have and mind his own proper 
lished (though not in all places till so cure; for so the labour would be easier 
late as the tenth century), when rural to him, and the people to be governed 
deems and a/rck-'priesU were instituted would have more care taken of them; 
in their place.* ^ After this the system since their teacher would not run about 
of diocesan episcopacy was fnlly es- to govern many churches, but would 
tablished. There were bishops in capi- attend to the ruling one only, and so 
tal towns only, and all the churches keep it in good order." * Theophylact 
within their districts were governed also interprets the passage in the 
by presbyters, or deacons under them, same manner, saying, ** that every city 
• As the distinction between bishops shotdd have its own pastor," and. that 
and presbyters has been the subject of by preshytere in this place the apostle 
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**mesbii& JnshoTpa.^*^ Occnmenios and bad consequences, as the attendanoe of 
Theodoret likewise say, " that the the neighbouring bishops on the occa- 
apostle would not commit " the charge sion, from being customary, came to 
of *' so large an island to one man," ^ be considered as necessary ; and as 
and yet it is not so large as'someof a considerable number had usually 
our dioceses. attended, it came to be a rule, that it 

Jerome, on the Epistle to Titus, could not be done without the con- 
says, that among the ancients, priests oarrence of three, one of whom laid his 
and bishops were the same; but that hand on the head of the new bishop, 
by degrees the care of a church was whenhewasrecommended tothebless- 
given to one person, in order toprerent ing of Grod by prayer. In the third 
dissension. This he proves at large century this was always done by the 
from many passages in the New Tes- metropolitan bishop ; at least it was 
tament. Let the bishops know, says never done without his consent or 
he, that they are above the priests order. The second Council of Nice 
more by custom than by the appoint- -ordered that bishops should be chosen 
ment of Christ.' The s€tme learned by other bishops. But in the West 
father also says that, at the beginning, the people |»:eserved their right of 
churches were governed by the com- choosing their bishops till after the 
mon council of presbyters, like an reign of Chaiiemagne and -his son ; 
aristocracy ; but afterwards the supeiv and it was not taken from th^m till 
intendency was given to one of the the Council of Avignon, in 1050.' 
presbyters, who was then called the .'The ustial ceremony in appointing 
bishop, and who governed the church, a bishop was ^e imposition of hands, 
but still with the council of the pre»- whiohras I have observed, was origiu- 
byters.^ ally nothing more than a gesture which 

At first bishops were appointed by was always made use of whei^ prayer 
the^ whole congregation, consisting of was made for any pavt^cu^ person. 
clergy and laity, as they were afte]> What ie imposition of kamds, says 
vrards called, nor did any church apply Austin), but tne prayer that^. is made 
to tho neighbouring bishops to assist over the person P ' Accordingly we 
at the ordination. Irenseus was or- find that this ceremony was not always 
dained by priests only, and such was thought necessary,. For, instead of 
the general custom of the church of imposing haEnds.-ron the bishops of 
Alexandria till the beginning of the Alexandria, they only placed them on 
fourth century.^ Cyprian also says, their chair, a custom which continued 
that it belonged to the people chiefly many centuries.® 
to choose worthy pastors, and to refuse Though bishops were originally no 
the unworthy. other than presbyters, the manner of 

Afterwards, when a new bishop was their ordination being the same, and 
chosen in any church, it came to be the presbyters discharging every i>arfc 
the custom to invite the neighbouring of the office of bishop *, no sooner was 
bishops to attend, and assist* on the the distinction between them es tab- 
occasion;; and while. this wasvolnur lished, than the bishops began to 
tary on both sides, there was a decency appropriate certain functions to them- 
and propriety in it; as it showed the selves. It ap^)^ars by the act of the 
readiness of the neighbouring bishops third Councilof Cartljiage, that where- 
to receive the new one as a mend and as before, priests had the power of 
brother. But this innocent custom had assigiung the time of public penance^ 
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and of giving aLsoIntioii, as also of generally the bisliop of the metrop<dis, 

consecrating vini^na, and of making or the city in wliich the civil governor 

the chrism (or that mirtnre of oil and resided, he was called the Metio- 

balm with which one of the nnctions polrfcan or Archhishopw The term 

at haptism was made) without the ad- archbishop was first used by Athana- 

yice of the bishops all these things sins, afterwards by Epiphanius, and 

were forbidden by these canons, and from the year 430 it was common in 

given to the bishops.' But the prin- the church.* 

cipal thing by which the bishops were When the clergy of several provinees 

distinguished afterwards was the power assembled, they appointed officers witii 

of f07ifirming the baptized, when that a more extensive jurisdiction, and 

chrism was applied. called them patriarchs, or primaies. 

After the reign of Adrian, when This last term was not used before the 
Jerusalem was utterly destroyed, and time of Leo L That of patriarch was 
the Jews dispersed, an opinion began first used by the Montanists, and in 
to prevail among Christians, that their time came to be applied to the five 
ministers succeeded to the characters, principal sees of Bome, Constanti- 
ri^hts and privileges of the Jewish nople, Alexandria, Antioch and Jeru- 
priesthood ; and this was another salem.^ ** The patriarchs were distin- 
source of honour and profit to the gxushed by considerable and extensive 
clergy. Upon this the presbyters as- rights and privileges. They alone 
somed the style and rank of priests, consecrated tne bishops " of their re- 
bishops that of high priests, and spective provinces. " They assembled 
deacons that of Levites.* yearly in council the clergy of their 

The principal occasion of the great respective districts," and all important 

distincnon that was made between the controversies were referred to thdr 

clergy and the people, between the decision, especially where the bishops 

bishops and the presbyters, and also were concerned ; and " they appointed 

among the bishops themselves, was vicars, or deputies," to act for them 

their assembling in synods, to deliber- " ia the remoter provinces." Several 

ate about affiiirs of common concern, a places, however, in the fifth century, 

custom which began about the middle maintained their independence of these 

of the second century ; for it cannot patriarchs, and both the emperors and 

be traced any higher. By this means the general councils were obstacles in 

the power of the clergy was consider- the way of their ambition.* 

ably augmented, and the privileges of Many of these abuses were promoted 

the people diminished. For though at by the constitutions of Constantine, 

first these bishops, assembled in con- who was the first person that assembled 

vocation, acknowledged themselves to a general council, to which all the 

be no more than the deputies of the bishops of the Christian world were 

people, they soon dropped that style invited. Having made a new division 

and made decrees by Uieir own au- of the empire for civil purposes, he 

thority, and at length claimed a power adapted the external government of 

of prescribing both in matters oi faith the church to it. When this division 

and of discipune. was completed, those who make the 

For the more orderiy holding of correspondence between the civil and 

these assemblies, some one bishop m a ecclesiastical governments the most 

large district was employed by com- exact, say that the bishops corre- 

mon consent to summon them, and to sponded to those magistrates who 
preside in them; and this being 

» Sueur, A. D. 281. (P.) 

. f Sueur, A. D. 897. (P.) * Ibid. (P.) 

^MMboitn, I. p. 146. (P.) Cent ii. Ft iL Cb. il. * Mosheim, L pp. 871, 872. (P.) Cent. ▼. Ft IL 
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presided over single cities ; tlie metro* as to encroacli upon the province of 
politan, or archbishop , to the procon- the patriarch of itome.' 
suls or presidents of provinces, com- As the higher clergy rose above the 
prehending several cities ; the primates inferior, so these were not wanting to 
to the emperors* vicars, or lieutenants, themselves, but magnified their rc- 
each of whom governed in one of the spective offices in proportion. In the 
thirteen great dioceses, into which the fourth century, those presbyters and 
whole empire was divided ; and the deacons who filled the first stations of 
patriarchs to the prefecti praetorii, each those orders, obtained the name of 
of whom had several dioceses under arch-presbyters and arch-deacons, and 
them. But it is not probable that this also obtained more power than the rest 
subdivision was ever exactly observed, of their brethren.* It was a consider- 
However, the government of the church able time, however, before the offices of 
answered much more exactly to the priests and deacons came to be con- 
government of the state in the East founded as they now are in many 
than in the West ; and in the western respects. But when there was pecu- 
parts of Africa there was little or no liar profit or honour in any of the 
correspondence between them.* functions of deacons or archdeacons. 

In consequence of this arrange- they were occasionally bestowed upon 

ment, a bishop in a metropolitan city the priests who retamed the name of 

acquired the power of ordaining and the lower office. An instance of this 

deposing the bishops of the cities de- we have not only in the present office 

pendent upon his metropolis, and also of archdeacon in the Church of Eng- 

of terminating their differences and land, but in the deans and chapters of 

providing for their wants in general, cathedral churches. 

But this power was not absolute, since In consequence of all these changes, 

the metropolitan could do nothing there did not remain, at the conclusion 

without the consent of the bishops of of the fourth century, so much as a 

the province. There were also some shadow of the ancient constitution of 

bishops who had only the title of me- the Christian church ; the privileges of 

tropolitan, without any power annexed the presbyters and people having been 

to it.^ usurped by the bishops, who did not 

As the metropolitans followed the fail to assume the state and dignity 

rank of their metropolis, so the patri- suited to their new distinctions. In- 

archs, or exarchs, as they were some- deed, long before this time, and even 

times called, followed the condition of before the empire became Christian, a 

the capital cities of their diocese, spirit of piide and ambition, that very 

Thus, as Antioch was the capital city spirit against which our Saviour so 

of the East, containing fifteen pro- frequentiy and earnestly cautioned his 

vinces, the bishop of that city exer- disciples, had got fast hold of many of 

cised a jurisdiction over all the metro- the Christian bishops. We find in the 

politans, having a power of assem- writings of Cyprian, that in his time 

bling the councils of the dioceses, &c. many bishops assumed great state, 

Constantinople being made the seat with splendid ensigns of power, as a 

of the empire, the bishop of it, not princely throne, surrounded with offi- 

content with the title of metropolitan, cers, &c. The presbyters and deacons 

or even of exarch, was first honoured also imitated them m some measure; 

with that of Patriarch, as more ex- and this last order, being above the 

pressive of dignity and pre-eminence ; offices to which they were originally 

and thence he took occasion to give a appointed, had them done by inferior 
greater extent to his patriarchate, so 

*^ » Ibid, pp e.5, 73. [P.) 

> Anecdotes, p. 76. (P,) * Mosheim, I. p. 290. (P.) Cent. ir. Ft 
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officers created on pnrpose, as door- it did not divert them from tliedinties 

keepers, readers, grave-cuggers, &c. of their office.' 

The pride of the bishops was so great It was very early thought to "be of 

in the fourth century, and they set great importance that the clerey should 

themselves so much higher than the have no secular care that would eng^e • 

priests, that ^riua, a Semi^Aricm, and much of their thoughts and attention, 

a great reformer, thought it necessary The apostolical canons, which, though 

to urge, among " his principal tenets, spurious, were written in the fourth 

that bishops were not distinguished century, order that bishops should not 

from presbyters by any divine right ; meddle with the administration of pub- 

but that, according to the institution lie affairs ; and that if they did, they 

of the New Testament, their offices and should be deposed. The same orders 

authority were absolutely the same." were given by the Councils of Chalet 

His doctrine in general, by which he don, Carthage, Mentz, &c. Nay, it 

endeavoured to bring the discipline of appears by the letters of Cyprian, tiiat 

the church to its pristine state, excited a clergyman could not even be a guar- 

much disturbance in several provinces dian or trustee to a child. With this 

of Asia Minor.* view Constantine exempted the clergy 

The wealth and power of the bishops from all public and civil employments, 

of the greater sees were soon very con- But for tne sake of gain, the clergy of 

siderabie, so as to make them resemble those times were too ready to under- 

princes. Pretextatus, designated consul, take any office or employment what* 

being pressed to embrace Christianity, ever. Chrysostom laments that eccle- 

said, according to Marcellinus, " Make siastics, abandoniug the care of souls,, 

me bishop of Borne, and I will become became stewards, and farmers of taxes, 

a Christian." And yet the propriety emi)loyments unbecoming their holy 

of the clergy in general having no in- ministry. Bishops, he said, should have 

dependent fortunes, as well as their not nothing but food -and raiment, that 

enriching their families out of the rev- they may not have their desires drawn 

euues of the church, was very evident after worldly things.^ 

in those times. Constantine prohibited But at the same time that Constan- 

by an edict any rich man to enter into tine and other emperors released the 

the church. Jerome was of opinion clergy from all obhgation to duties of 

that none of the clergy should have any a civil nature, they gave them secular 

property of their own ; and Austin ad- business in another way, viz. by ei^orc- 

mitted none into his church who did ing the rules of church discipline, and 

not first dispose of all their goods. He by giving the bishops the cognizance 

did not, however, think this absolutely of all ecclesiastical affairs and ecclesias- 

necessary, but only for their greater tical persons, such as had before been 

perfection.* brougnt to the secular judges,* and 

Sometimes the revenues of a church Justinian greatly enlarged this kind of 
were not sufficient for the maintenance authority.* The clergy having thus 
of the clergy ; and in that case it was tasted of civil power, soon got a fond- 
not thought improper that they should ness for it, which required to be re- 
contribute to their own maintenance by sti'ained. So early as the middle of the 
their labour. In some cases this was fifth century, it was complained that 
expressly enjoined. Thus the fourth the bishops wished to extend their juris- 
Council of Carthage, held in 398, or- diction ; and in 452, Valentinian III. 
dered the clergy and monks to ^n made a law, declaring that a bishop 
their livelihood by some trade, provided 

s Sueur, A. D. 398. (P.) 
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Had no power to judge even the clergy, ber of. fanes and temples ** they con- 
but with their own consent.* tained.' 

In this age, and indeed much later, As it was deemed inconsistent with 
it was far from being thought improper the clerical character to have any secu- 
thatthe general regulation of eodesi- lar concerns, so in this age, this idea, 
astical matters should be in the hands together wxdi tiiatof iJie greater purity 
of the supreme civil power. Constan- of the unmarried state, made it to be 
tine made many laws in ecclesiastical thought not quite proper for the dergy 
matters, as concerning the age, the to have wives and families, lest their 
qualification and duties of the clergy ; thoughts should be distracted by the 
and Justinian added many more. Ap- cares of this life ; though marriage was* 
peals were made to the emperors against not absolutely prohibited to the priests, 
the injustice of the synods. They This rigour was introduced by the Mon- 
received them, and appointed sucn tanists. These condemned all second 
bishops to hear and try the causes, as marriages, and this opinion of theirs 
happened to be abont &e court. The generafly prevailed among Christians 
emperors called several councils, they afterwards; and not only did tibey re- 
even sat in them, and confirmed theiif fuse to admit to the priesthood those 
decrees. This was the constant practice wbo had been married twice, but even 
of the Bbiniin emperors, both in the those who were married at all. 
East and in th^West ; and when the So much were the minds of ' Chris- 
empire was divided into many lesser tians in general impressed with these 
sovereignties, those petty princes con- sentiments, at the time that the empire 
tinned to act the same part. . became Christian, that it was pro- 

Though the regulations established posed at the Council of Nice, tibat tiie 
by the clergy were numerous in the bishops, priests and deacons should 
time of Constantine, they contained cease to cohaHt with the wives which 
nothing that could justly excite the they had married T^le they were lay- 
jealousy of the emperors ; because it men. But at the instas^je of Papn- 
was then universally agreed, that the nutius, a venerable old confessor, this 
emperors lou^ht to regulate the eccle- did not pass into a decree ; and there- 
siastical discipline. One book of the fore these fathers contented themselves 
Theodosian code is wholly employed with ordering, that priests who were 
on regulations respecting the persons, not already married should abstain 
and goods of ecclesiastics. ' from it. But even before this, viz. at 

A kind of ecclesiastical poWer was a synod held at Elvira, in Spain, in 
also allowed to many rich laymen, as,, the jear 306, celibacy was absolutely 
in many cases, they had the appoint- enjoined, to priests, deacons and sub- 
ment of the bishops; at least they deacons.* However, notwithstanding 
could not be appointed without their these regulations, and every provision 
consent. This right of wafrona^e was that was made afterwards to secure 
introduced in the fourth century, to the celibacy of the clergy, supported 
encourage the opalent to erect a num- by the general opinion of Christians, 
ber of churches ; which they were the the marriage of priests was not 
more induced to do, by having the uncommon in many parts of the 
power of appointing the ministers who Christian world, quite down to the 
were to officiate in them. And it was Beformation. 

an old heathen opinion, " that nations When learning became less com- 
and provinces were happy, and free mon among the laity in the Western 
from danger in proportion to the num- parts of the world, even the clergy 

3 Mofiheim, I. pp. 820, 821. <P.) Coii. Iv. Ft ii. 
> Pleiiry's Seventh Die<Jotu«e, p. ft. (P.) Ch. iv. Sect. ii. 

3 Anecdotes, p. 99. (/*.) * Sueur, A. D. 306. (P.) 
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were often found to be very ignorant ; and throngh the increasing ignorance 
though it was remarkable that there and superstition in the laity, we 
was more literature at this time in shall find such a degree of power as- 
Britain, which had then suffered less sumed by the clergy, as was nearly 
by the invasion of barbarous nations, terminating in the entire subjection of 
than in other parts of the empire. When everything to their will. But in the 
Constantino nad appointed a council meantime the different orders of those 
at Constantinople, Agathon, bishop of who sustained a religious character 
Eome, made an apology for the two wesre a check upon each other, 
bishops whom he sent thither, as his In the first place I shall repeat what 
legates, on account of their want of was observed with another view in a 
learning; saying that, to have had a former part of this work, viz. that a 
theologian, he must have sent to Eng- considerable change took place in the 
land. * Even in the East, several idea of the powers supposed to be given 
bishops, at the Councils of Ephesus to priests by their ordination, and con- 
and Chalcedon, could not write, so sequently m the form of ordination, 
that other persons signed the decrees Originally nothing was necessary to 
for them. * the conferring of holy orders but prayer. 

It was in part to provide for the and the imposition of hcmds. But in 
better instruction of the clergy, and in the tenth and eleventh centuries, after 
part also as an imitation of the the introduction of the doctrine of 
monastic Hfe, which rose in its credit transubstantiation, a new form was 
as the clergy sunk in the pubKc esteem, observed, viz. the delivery to the priest 
that first Eusebius, bishop of Ver- of the vessels in which the eucharist 
ceil, and after him Austin, formed in was celebrated, with a form of words, 
his house a society of ecclesiastics, expressing the communication of a 
who lived in common, having him, the power of offering sacrifices to God, and 
bishop, for their father and master ; of celebrating masses. Also a new 
and in time this institution gave rise benediction was added, which respected 
to the canons and prebends of cathe- the new doctrine of penance and abso- 
dral churches. ' lution. For the bishop, in laying on 

his hands, says, Receive ye the Holy 
_^^_^^ Glwst. Whose sins ye remit, they are 

"""""""" remitted, and whose sins ye retadn, they 

a/re retained. According to the system 
SECTION H. ^^^ received in the Church of Kom^ 

the priests have two distinct powers, 

THE HISTORY OP THE CLEE6Y FROM THE viz. that of consecrating and that of 

PALL OP THE ROMAN EMPIRE IN THE absolving. They are ordained to the 

WEST, TO THE REFORMATION. former bv the delivery of the vessels. 

In the former period we have seen a T^ ^ the latter by the bishop alone 

very considerable departure from the ^^T^^ ^'i ^"^ r'jl®' ^? ^^y.'''?' .^" 

proper character oT presbyters or <^^y^ V^ ^J^^^olyG^^t, &c. And it is 

Bisfiops, in those who bore that title in ?^'^ ^H ^i"® • ^'i? ""u^ P?«8ts lay- 

the Christian church. But in this we "'&. °^ ^^^^« i'^T^* ,'^^^f ^'^°* 

shaU see a much greater departure, Jf ^'®^* ^?^^?'i?^ stilf retamed among 

° *^ * tnem, and which was the only proper 

» Sueur, A. D. 680. (P.) ccremony of ordination, is notmng more 

« Jortin's Remarks, IV. p. 277. (P.) " Some of than " thpir dAplRnno- nn hv a nnflPrnfra 

these prelates," says Fletwy, " subscribed by the Jf ^ ^^^^ aecianng, as »>y a SUttl a^e, 

hand of a presbyter ; one because he had a lame tnat SUCn a person OUgnt to be or- 

wrist; another because he was sick; others, I daiued.*** 
suppose, because they had bones and joints in all 

their fingers." Jortin, Ed. 1805, 111. p. 120. « Bumet on the Aitidwi, p. 855. (P.) Art xxv 

» Sueur, A. D. 805. (P.) Ed. 4, p. 261. 
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In the former period we saw that the As the term ca/rdinal signifies clUef, 
bishops began to reserve to themselves or the principal, the cardinal priests in 
the power of confirming after baptism, the Church of Rome are supposed by 
This was fully asserted in this period, some to have been those priests whom 
"When the Bulgarians were converted MaruUns, mentioned above, set over 
to Christianity, which was in the ninth the twenty-five parishes into which he 
century, and their priests had both divided the Church of Home, with 
baptized and confirmed the new con- priests and deacons under them, so 
verts, " Pope Nicholas sent bishops that being next in rank to the Pope, 
among them, with orders to confirm they rose m power and wealth as he did. 
even those who had already been con- But till the eleventh century these car- 
firmed by the priests." ' However, dinal priests held no considerable rank, 
when the doctrine of transnbstantiation and they were not admitted into their 
was .estabhshed, it was not possible councils till the year 964. Or, though 
that the bishops, with respect to their they might assist at them, and hkewise 
spiritual power, should stand higher at the nomination of the popes, as part 
than the priests ; for what power can of the body of the clergy, they were 
be superior to that of making a God ? always named after the bishop ; but 
And yet we find that the schoolmen from this time it became the interest of 
endeavoured to make the episcopate to the popes to advance their dignity, 
be a higher degree and extension of the Still, however, there remain traces of 
priesthood. their former rank. For the popes never 

In this period the priests assumed call themselves cardinals, but bishops, 

several new badges, or signs of their They also call bishops their brothers, 

character, and fliese were generally but the cardinals their beloved children, 
boiTowed from the heathen ritual. Thus It was only in the year 1059, that the 

the shaven head and surplices were cardinals appear to be necessaiily joined 

borrowed from the Egyptian priests; with the clergy in the election of a pope, 

and the crosier, or pastoral staff, was but about a nundred years after this 

the lituus of the Roman augurs.^ they obtained of Alexander III. that 

Now also we find what seems to be they should have the sole nomination ; 
a quite new order in the church, but in and since that time they have been con- 
fact it was only an extension of power tinually gaining new privileges and 
in the orders that existed before, with- dignities. They are now considered 
out any addition to the spiritual cha- as " the Pope's great council," and " no 
* racter. This is the rank of ca/rdinal in oath of fidelity is required of them, 
the Church of Rome. These cardinals, "Innocent IV., anno 1244, ordained 
though they were not heard of in that cardinals should, when they rode 
former times, now have the rank of abroad, always wear a red hat, to show 
princes in the church, with the sole that they would venture their heads 
power of choosing the Pope. It is and expose their blood for the interest ot 
about the end of the sixth century, and the church ; and . . . Paul II., about the 
especiallyinthe letters of Pope Gregory, year 1471, ordered them to wear robes 
that we first meet with the term ca/r- of scarlet.... Whereas all others, be they 
dinal 'priests and ca/rdinal deacons, but emperors or kings, must be glad to kiss 
they were then in many other churches the Pope's foot, cardinals are admitted 
besides that of Rome.* to kiss his hands and mouth." If a 

» Burnet on the Articles, p. 338. (P.) 'ArtMnr. Cardinal accidentally meets a criminal 

^'u'-^' ^/o TTT- O.IA OK* /DN v>A -.Ho^ goiug to exocution he has a power of 

» Hist. of Popery, III. pp. 340, 355. (P.) Kd.l735, ^^ '° i* i-r j 'j. • -j xi . 

11. pp. 17,25. 8ee.^i8oZiry,L.LC.xxki. "On savmg his hfe ; and it IS said that 

Toit aux naarbres et medailles antiques la forme " No cardinal can be condemned for 

dece«<a«»,ou baton recourW,toute8 8emblables -^«. primp nniMn >ia ha firaf /»ri« 

iiacroaseepiscopoie." Le* Con/ormitez, ^, S5. any cnme, uniess ne DC first con- 

» Anecdotes, p. 222. {P.) victcd by seventy-two witnesses, if he 
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is a OBrdinal-bisliop, nxiy'two if a and had their ezemptioik ftom i^ 

presbyter, and twerdy-seven if he be a bishop's anthoritj secured to Ihem by 

aeaoon.' a proviso in the statute of thetwenty- 

In yery early times we find a nam- fifth of Henry YIII.' With ns thoee 

ber of inferior offices in the churches, canons who have no duty whatever are 

with names suited to their business, as called prehenda, 

readers, sub-deacons, &c. Kone of Ori^nally, bishops were always 

these, however, were considered as chosen by the people,^ though they 

distinct orders of clergy, but the last is would be naturaUy much influenc^ in 

enumerated as such by l^ope Eu^enius. their choice by the recommendation 

Another order of clergy took its rise of their presbyters. But afterwards 

in these dark ages, and was suggested these presbyters set aside the vote ot 

by the great corruption both of the the people altogether ; and when these 

clergy and the monks in the seventh chapters were formed, it grew into a 

century; when many of the clergy custom in England, that the priests 

belonging to great cathedrals formed who constituted them, being always at 

themselves into regular communities, hand, and easy to be assembled on the 

and were called ccmonid or canons, decease of a bishop, should choose him 

from observing certain canons or rules, themselves, without consulting the rest 

which were given them by Ohrodogang, of the priests. They still have the 

bishop of Mentz, towards the middle same power nominally, but their choice 

of the seventh century, in imitation of of a bishop is always directed by the 

what had before been done by Euse- kinsf. 

bins of Yerceil, and Austin above When the bishops, in consequence of 

mentioned. The rule of Ghrodogang their becoming landholders, came to be 

was observed by all the canons, as that of great weight in the state, it could 

of Benedict by all the monks.' not be a matter of indifference to the 

A regulation was made respecting prince who should be bishop. He 

this subject in 1059, when, at a councu would naturally, therefore, interest 

in Bome, it was ordered that those himself in the elections. Accordingly, 

priests who kept no concubines should we soon find that the bishops of Bome, 

eat and sleep together, near the church though they were chosen by the people, 

to which they belonged, and have in could not be confirmed in their office 

common whatever revenues they had without the approbation of the eiu- 

firom the church, studying, and living peror ; and this right in the prince con- 

an apostolical life. This, says Fleury, tinned undisputed for many centuries. * 

was the origin of the ca/nons regulanr. The great authority that Charlema^e 

A similar order was made by Nicholas exercised respected chiefly the election 

II. in 1063. of bishops, of which he made himself 

The bishops were generally at the master, with the knowledge and con- 
head of these societies of clergy, and sent of the popes. He did not choose 
they were considered as his standing them himself, but he retained the right 
council, and during the vacancy had of approving, which he signified by 
the jurisdiction of the diocese. Bat deUvering to them the pastoral staff 
afterwards abbots, deans and provosts, and ring which was called the invest i^ 
&c., were preferred to that distinction, iure, SLuer which they were consecrated 
and several of them procured ezemp- by the neighbouring bishops. Thus 
tions from any subjection to the bishop, began the rights of investiture, which 
Our English deans and chapters are was a source of so much contention 
entirely independent of the bishop, afterwards.* 

9 Burnet. Pierce'« Vindieation, pp. 381« d84» 

I Hfctof Popery, m.p. 53. (P.) Ed. 1785, L (P.) 

p. 808. 4 See [Rutt'8 Priestley] yoL IL p. 839. Notof. 

s Fleux7*8 Eigbfh Diaooune, p. 0. (P.) « Anecdotes, p. 885. (P.) 
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In the eighth general council, in 869, pointed to it when he was quite an 

the emperor and all secular princes infJEint. 

were forbidden to meddle with the elec- In the eighth century, not only were 

tion of any patriarch, metropolitan, or private possessions made over to eccle- 

bishop whatever. And at the Council siastics and to monasteries, but royal 

of Bonaventure» in 1087, it was de- domains, such as used to be held by 

creed, that if any emperor, king, op princes ; by which means they came 

other secular person, snoidd presume mto the possession of whole provinces, 

to give the investiture of a bishopric, cities, castles, and fortresses, with all 

or any other ecclesiastical dignity, he the rights and prerogatives of sove- 

should be excommunicated.' But by reignty ; and thus churchmen became 

this time the popes had not only eman- dukes, counts, and marquises, and 

cipated themselves from the power of even commanded armies. The prince 
the emperor, but had arrogated to them-, thought that churchmen would be 

selves all power in matters temporal as more faithful to him than secular 

well as spiritual ; and on the subject of persons, and expected that they would 

investiture, as well as many others, the have more influence over their other 

emperors of Q^rmany, after a struggle vassals, and keep them better in sub- 

of many years, were obliged to yield, jection.^ This aggrandisement of the 

In France, however, the nomination of German bishops took place chiefly 

the bishops was always, in fact, in the upon the death of Charles le Gros, 

hands of the prince. when many of the great subjects of the 

When the bishops were little more empire made themselves independent.* 

than secular persons, it is no wonder. By these steps the greater clergy 

how contrary soever it was to all the came to be entirely secular men, and to 

notions of the ancients, that bishop- have as much to do in civil business of 

rics should be considered as other all kinds, as any other members of the 

estates, and in some cases be given, or community. Thus in England it was 

descend, to minors. In 925 the Pope far from exciting any wonder, in the 

approved of the appointment of an days of popish darkness (whatever 

infant to be bishop of Bheims, another would have oeen thought of it in the 

person having the administration of it ; time of the apostles), to see bishops and 

an example soon followed by princes, mitred abbots called to the great coun- 

and an evil much complained of by cilof the nation, along with the barons; 

Baronius. In 1478, Sixtus IV. obliged because, though churchmen, they ac- 

the king of Arragon, by giving the toally were barons. The parliaments 

bishopric of Saragossa to a child of six of France also, about the middle of the 

years of age; a pernicious example, eighth century, were constituted in the 

and unheard of till then, says the same manner, the bishops attending 

author of JSistoi/re des PapesA In this along with the other grandees, 

however this writer was mistaken. Tms great absurdity in politics, as 

This example, pernicious as it is here well as in religion, remains as a blot in 

said to have been, has been followed, the English constitution to this day, the 

in one instance, by Protestants. For bishops being admitted to have a seat 

the bishopric of Osnaburg, having, in the House of Lords, and this evil is 

like other German bishoprics, become the greater in a constitution which pre- 

a principality, it was agreed, after the tends to freedom. For certainly these 

Reformation, that it should be held bishops, receiving their prererment 

alternately by Papists and Protestants, from the court, and having farther ex- 

At present it is held by the second son pectations from it, will, in general, be 

of tiie king of England, who was ap- , ,, ^ . ^^ ^, ^« /»n /, ,. _.« 

° ** *^ a Mosheun, II. pp. 61, 62. (P.) Cent. viiL 

1 Histoire d^Papes, U. p. 501. (P.) Pt. ii. Ch. ii. Sei-t. iv. v. • 

« IV. p. 25i, (F.f * Sueur, A. D. 889. (P.) 
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in the interest of the conrt, and con- and abbots, notwithstanding the pro- 
sequently enemies to the rights of the hibition of councils, still bore arms, and 
people.' Useful as this order of men went to the wars ; and the custom con- 
is to the court, the time has been, tinned far into the third race of the 
when the presence of the bishops in French kings.'* 

the great council of the nation gave The utter incompetency of the 
umbrage not only to the temporal bishops for the duties of tneir office, 
lords, but to the sovereign. Queen and the turn of the age in general, con- 
Elizabeth more than once expressed tributod to give them the same fondness 
her dishke of the close attendance of for war that other persons of rank in 
the bishops at court and in parliament, the state had. And when they could 
and she even threatoned to send them not act contrary to the letter of the law, 
into the country, to mind their proper theysometimes had recourse to methods 
business. of evading it, which are ridiculous 

It is not possible that anything enough. In the thirteenth century, 
should be more foreign to the office of saysjortin, "it was an axiom, that the 
a bishop than to serve in the wars ; and church abhors the shedding of blood, 
yet even this gross abuse naturally Therefore bishops and archbishops used 
arose from clergymen being in posses- to go to battle, armed with clubs ; and 
sion of the great fiefs which were held made no scruple to knock down an 
by military service. And the habits of enemy, and to beat and bruise him to 
those who were made bishops in those death, though they held it unlawful to 
times were such, as to make them not i^n him through with a sword."* 
'Nvish to be exempted from that obliga- At length the laws got the better of 
tion. In the seventh century, says this custom, and the clerical character 
Fleury, barbarians, being admitted into being deemed an indelible one, in con- 
the clergy, introduced their habits of sequence of the spiritual powers sup- 
hunting and fighting ; and from that posed to have been imparted by the 
time the bishops possessing large es- sacrament of orders, it was ordained, in 
tates were under obligation to furnish a council of Rouen, in 1174, that clergy- 
men for the defence of it. Charle- men who had been deposed should not, 
magne excused the bishops from serving however, bear arms, as if they were lay- 
in person, but required them to send men.^ 

their vassals.^ But before his time Originally, bishops were not only 
some bishops distinguished themselves carefully excluded from all business of 
in the wars in Italy, and so early as a secular nature, but in the exercise of 
the year 575.* their spiritual power, they were much 

The impropriety of this practice was, restrained by the civil magistrates, even 
however, soon perceived, and afterwards **^r they became Christians. Jus- 
express laws were made to prevent tinian, who had a gi'cat zeal for the 
bishops from appearing in the field in church, forbade the bishops to excom- 
person. Mezerai says, that, at the be- mnnicate any person before the cause 
ginning of the tenth century, bishops of it had been proved in form ; and this 

1 T-rtwi p-uivio,..! o«,M «* ♦!, T? r V, V* V t ^^^ ^o ^*' ^''om giving offence, that 
' Ijord Falkland said of the English bishops in -p^^^^ t«i*„ tt xi i j i\- *. 

1641, that " they, whose ancestorH, in the darkest ^?V^ «'0?^ -*-J- thanked the emperor tor 

times excommunicated the breakers of Magna his zeal in these respecte.'^ 

Charta^ did now, by themselves and their ad- 'Rh-^iti •fltio -tiavi'/^/^^^/^ ^««/l +l,«'k,*„i, 

herents, both write, preach, plot and act against f i pe"Od we fand the bishops 

it." Speechet and Passages of this great and happy ^Ot only exerciKing their spiritual power 

Parliament, 1641, p. 191. During the present without the least COntrol, but en- 

reign, the minority, against anv measure of the 

court, among twenty-six Lords Spiritual, has 4 Ibid. A. D. 089. (P.) 

^i si^! w J ^^^,^:i i?,~ fA?- "-•' 
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croacliiiig matly on the civil power, real negative on the claims of kings, 
and con^Uing princes themselves in and in case of a contest the party 
the exercise of tneir proper authority, favoured by the clergy was sure to pre- 
To this, many circamstances contri- vail. 

buted, but nothing more than the ad- Also the conseqaenoe of the ezcom- 
mission of the great clergy to seats in muuications of those times, which was 
the assemblies of the state. The igno- a cutting off of all intercourse between 
ranee of the laity also gave great power the excommunicated persons and the 
to the clergy. As these were the only rest of the world, affected the prince 
people who could read or write, they as well as the people. For the man 
were imiversally secretaries, stewards, who was not deemed worthy to trans- 
treastirers, &c. Hence the word clerk, act any civil business, was certainly 
which origpinally signified a clergyman unfit to be a king. After the death of 
(clericus) came to denote an ofi&cer in Louis Y. Charles of Lorraine was the 
the law.* presumptive heir to the crown of 

Owing to these causes and to the France; but the clergy, who were then 
negligence of the princes, who were the most powerful order in the state, 
much weakened by their divisions in having excommunicated him, he was 
the ninth century, the bishops were reckoned disqualified to wear the crown, 
almost masters of the kingdoms of But the first remarkable attempt 
France and Germany, disposing of upon the rights of royalty by {)riest8, 
everything at their pleasure. Though was the deposition of Vamba, king of 
Amoul, archbishop of Bheims, was a the Visigoths, in Spain, at the twSfth 
traitor, and deserving of the greatest Council of Toledo, m 681. On the pre- 
punishment, two kings of France, Hugh tence of his being 2i, penitent, "he nsA 
and Robert, did not pretend to have been clothed with the monastic habit, 
him judged except by the clergy, in though it was unknown to himself, his 
consequence of which he ran no risk disorder having made him insensible, 
with respect to his life, and could only For the two characters of monk and 
have been deposed ; and by means of king were deemed to be incompatible, 
the popes he was confirmectin his see. The second example was that of Louis 
and continued in it to his death.' le D^bonaire, who had likewise been in 

The crusades contributed much to a state of penitence, after which the 
the advancement of the clergy; the bishops who imposed tiie penance, 
crusaders leaving their estates to their pretended that he could not resume 
management, and sometimes selling the royal dignity.* The opinion that 
them, in order to equip themselves for bishops had a power of deposing kings 
those distant expeditions.' made such progress in the eighth and 

The ceremony of consecration, which ninth centuries, that the kings them- 
was introduced in the middle of the selves acq^uiesced in it.* 
eighth century, afforded the priests a The pnmary cause of the temporal 
pretence to intermeddle with the rights power of the clergy was the wealth 
of princes. For in putting on the which they acquired by the liberality 
crown they seemed to give the kingdom of the laity ; which, in those super- 
on the part of God;* and this ceremony stitious times, knew no bounds. Do- 
was soon deemed so necessary by the nations for pious uses were so profuse, 
superstitious people, that no coronation as to threaten the utter extinction of 
was deemed vahd without it, in con- all merely civil property; so that no 
sequence of whieh the priests had a effectual check could be put to it, 

1 Fleury's Seventh Discourse, pp. 12, 19. (P.) !>"* ^J laymen assuming eCClesiastical 

a Sueur, A. D. 991. [P.) titles, and by degrees resuming their 

» Uistoire des Papes, II. p. 627. (P.) - ^ o o 

* l-leury, XUI. p. 80. (P.) [Vidal, Tom. IV. » Ibid. (P.) 

p las.] * Ibid. Seventh DiBCOuxve, p. 12. (P.) 
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property, in the character of lay-im" assumed any proper power orer the 

propriations, which has been a snbiect laity, they exempted themselves fixun 

of great complaint to the clergy. This their jurisdiction, which they began to 

was certainly an abuse and an irregu- 4o Tery early, aiid with the consent of 

-larity ; but one evil is often made use the Christian emperOrs, who did not 

of; in the course of Divine Providence, wish to see persons of an. order which 

to correct another. they so mucn respected brought inte 

The notion that temporal and spin- the ordinary civil oourt&f. It was there- 
tual goods had such an affinity, that fore only in extreme case^tiiat any of 
the one might be procured by means ^tiie cler^ were brought. befi>re tiiemb 
cf the oth^, could not fail to operate Athidanc, the Gothic king of Italy, 
in favour of the wealth, and conse- approved of this custonu^ 
quently of the temporal power, of the Moreover, as the Christian emperors 
clergy.' These were the venders of a hadarespect for the<6lerg^,anda con* 
val^tblr commodity, and the rich laity fidence in them, they chose to extend 
were the purchasers. And were not the effects of churcti censures; where- 
many ancient writings and charters, by it was in the power of the clergy t^ 
4^0., still eitant, we shouH not believe pa-eveUt or p«nish many offenoe^. of a 
how nearly the grant of money and civil nature, so that in time all .the 
lands to the chiuoh, for the good of bishops had courts of their own; and 
men's'souls, approached to the form of when the popes got power, it was.ne- 
a bargain iand sale in otiier cases. The cessary that the power of the bishc^ 
granite by whidbt estates, ^c, were should rise in some proportion to it. 
made ta^he church, were often express Boniface YIII. madea decree by which 
Bti^ulationB for the good of their own the bishops might at aU times haye 
souls, and those of others. their auditories, and conseqi;iently put 

ThuB^ 'wheto. Ethelwolf t^hed^the theraccused in prison. ,]^ut this was 

kingdom of '^England, he said,*^' It was not muqh.re^rded, xu)r had the ecde- 

for the good of his own soul, acd those siasiio9:^pruion before the pontificate 

of his ancestors;" An act of King of Eugemus I.^ 

Steplmn says^ "I, Stephen, by- the - By oegrees the dignity of the priests 

grace of God, Mng, being desirous of rose «o much higher than that of the 

sharing with those whio barter earthly tempK)ral powers, that it was deemed 

things for heavenly felicity, and moved a thing absolutely intolerable, that a 

thereto by the love of God, and for the clergyman should be subject to any 

good of my own souli and of my father temporal tribunal; and as the canon 

and mother, and the souls of all my law did not punish with death, the 

relations, and my royal ancestors ; to clergy enjoyed almost an absolute im- 

•wit, of King William my grandfather, pumty for the commission of any crime 

King Henry my uncle, &c.,ao, by the ad- whatever* And in those dai'k and ig- 

vice of my barons, give to God and the .norant ages, the disposition, of the 

holy church of St. Peter, and the monks clergy, to violence, and crimefi of every 

-thereof, the tvthes of all lands, &oJ' ^ kiudj was little, if at. all, less than that 

'Wealth and power generally go hand of the laity. It appears ui. the reign 

in handi and the one will never fail to of Henry II. of JBugland, that more 

introduce the oUier. With the clergy than a nundred murders had been 

it was their spiritual' power that was committed by clerg3rmen, whom the 

the cause of their wealth, and their civilpowerscpuldnot bring, to justice.* 

wealth contributed to ctea^ their tem- As to the higher ranks of the clergy, 

poral power. But before the clergy it was hardly possible that they should 

' Anecdotes, p. 188. {P.) 
1 See Milton, Hitt, €f England, B. v. p. 228 * Ibid. p. 110. (P.) 
Bapin, L. Iv. I. p. 2M. . » Hist, of Popery, III. p. 130. (P.) Ed. 1735. L 

• ntlttjr, p. 8». (P.) p. 891. See Rapin, L. TiL II. p. 187. 
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.b6 i5tiiiMed fot Kkf iffsntciff, oti acibobiit coihithig nptraidA bo(4;iiefp9miaon an- 

'of theiv light of appe&l to Eome,'ttnd eei^vv andtben down agia£a/t6:the per- 
lihe eertakitjr of tlleiir findhlg nroteotion sons- tr^ose degree of relationship was 
there; es^ciallj^^f they hatt'>teii3r»dif- to be^determii^JvWhereaalhec^^ 
ferehce with their sOverdgn. 'Besi^^, < Iras now U> beginiwith:i^b»iC<9mmoii an- 
in those iimes no oler^matt coold'^be cestors, aii^ connt to the more'renkote 
fltinished (^pitaUy iTithout'p^evi^ ^ of the two parties; Brothars; there- 
ae^aduH&»f2ai<dL' a,' priestt <($onila not' tie -fore, idio, - accowliiig to the. citil law, 
degihided <btrt hy^ight l^shops, tt^as- 'Werb in the second degree of irelation- 

' sembl^ ^h^Ai W&s a great ex|)etise. ^ ship, according to the-canoBi .l&w were 

In that, reign 6f'sapersti1iony the in the first !^ ikiidv ooiiJBULs*g6rman, 

cierg^ cOtdtl be 111 no want >of ^plausible which weue in the fbfnirtk degree^ were by 

'ptet^chf^ interpose' In- ^Wu ajffldrs. the canons broo^t to the seoond, Ac.* 
Among''^thers/they'p]!6tended tbhave > Besides nthis . advantageone (method 
ji^risdietion In fdl case^r of smv-in-'Oon- of «eou»tuig/,th& degrees^ thel clergy 
seqnencb df ^hich; slkys Fleuryi -the likewise added . rto. jthe- numhei; of de- 
bisnopis icdcidb thetnseivei^ jndges in aU grees within niphich it, was Jnot.l»«rfi^ 
law-snits; &;nd even in aU wars among to •oontrEbettjaBBpriage. .v Mez^rai. says, 
sovereign^" and^ in ' fkct made ' them- ' thatV abouii the; - end. oof. the; tenth cen- 
selVes^ to 'be- ilife only: i^yereigns in the • tnry, the Jdej^fses of nslationsbip within 

•wOrld.^ 'In aiconncil df'Ktobonne, in which mairiagc'.wasjjjrohibited were 
10^, pet«6ns who tiefui^ tofyay their :ezteaded idjisevHB^tdvdueh very much 
debtiS '<Wer^ esxibmmfttnioated:^ •' Had exhbarrttOMdr /sovereign, p^indes^ who 

'clmrch'\D^!3tt¥e6''Qstended icr no other Mremgeiuerdiy related to 4Mie. another 
cases i£^ l^ese, the abttseVonldnot -within tiiosei dM^^es. .' .: . . 

-have been much (complained of. . o iAnetfaer .linibtnod . bi . eztendong the 

The case in whieh"tfie clergy inter- odegi»efB-.q€'i]gplai»mahip wa%.by consi- 

feredthemo9t'Wfl(irinithmp;sTelatinffto :den3ig.tiie>.re)ation« of one party as 

inarrimfe, ' IVmt as hicestis fc »in, tney those ofithelother.^i; In 557,.a council 
made '^;cdi»ielveB jtidges^of ' the> degrees a.t Paris . fbi^oade the mamage of a 
of relationship witkiirwhioh it was^iaw- .wife's Bister^j many jpessons having 
fal to C0nt)f«x%' mamage^ :And as dis- then done it^ afibet the exanmlo of JSing 
penisstions ' for marriage within those - Olotaire, who ihad' jnaiaiad . tnetsis^r of 
degfees was ' very gainral, it was their his deceased w^eJ jB^Ation-by adop- 
intefeist to ^fxtend those degrees^ thstt ' tion was alilo. madaj toc*iha:ve.>the. same 
dispensations might be more freqnen^ effect : as thab by natiireM. lA ,734, the 
wanted. : -Popieiiot only, advised I to; jdi^aolve the 

B^fbre the time of Jnstin 11. eccic- -marriage o£i a, man witb. a womiaji 
siaistical (^mons began toenc^oach npon wliose child ha had beifore^c^tfid^ bat 
the province of the secnlar power in to poniak himiwitib;dieeiih*5 iiad what 
this re^pek^ forbidding thi marriage • wiU be thongliA.pe9rba|»>mj9re»extraordi- 
of consins,' and of -the ^children : of najy, the ipiritnal xelatioAship,v as. it 
consiiKSj ;and introducing : a different ,wascalledjorij(ih^iQf godfi^^^ or god- 
method of cotinting the d^i^eb of rela- 'imother;>rwa9 made ;toi hav^iitiie .^ame 

- tionship, = which : is MsbH ' more i aneient c effect as a^ natuxaJLrelatiatt lof the same 
than Pope' Ghregoiry or ^aaohary. ;Ae- name.* ' . \': ooii iii; o .• r,>. . 
carding • to Plenry^ - the » difference be- The nnmber of Uivful'^airriiages were 
tween the eanon andt^l^e. oirttilaw <m -aSso redmfied^c:j(Sficond.ma9^ges Were 
this snbject arosei about 'thir^jreior 1066, . soon refckoxied improper, ^andi wili re- 
when two degrees in civil Ikw were specttbtheoletrgyj^bsoliatfelyfunlawful, 
made one by the canon law, the former ^ ibidt-xiUa 0.44?. r(P^ 44, i>, 10054 

, •• r * Sueur. {P.) ..,..>. 

1 Serentti Diflcourse, pu SO. (P. 6 Ibid. {P.) ■ . ^^- : 

s Fleury A.D. 1054. <J?.) « ^bid. A.,D..M5. ,XA> . > - , -* v 
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it being soon imagined to be forbidden not interfered, as in respect to nsniy 
by Fanl, who says, a bishop m/ust he and concubinage. And because tlie 
ihe husband of one wife. Epiphanins crime of heresy drew after it the loss 
mentions a person who being a widower of estates, and of all civil rights, even 
married a second wife, that he might with respect to the sovereign, theclargy 
not be made a priest. Jerome vsays, could always accuse of tms crime any 
we do not desure, but we allow of person whom they meant to destroy; 
second marriages.^ In 901, the patri- and if the prince would not submit to 
arch of Constantinople refused to their sentence, he was accused of not 
marry the emperor Leo, a fourth time, believing the power of the keys, and 
allegmg a law which he himself had accused of heresy.* 
made, that no person should many The ordinary jurisdiction of the 
more than twice. After much alterca- bishops was much restrained by the 
tion on the subject, it was agreed, in Popes legates, especially from the 
902, that third marriages should be eleventh century; and the bishops, 
lawful, but not fourth.' thus restrained, endeavoured to ex- 

it was thought proper in very early tend their jurisdiction at the expense 
times, that a new-married couple of the lay-judges, by three methods, 
should have the benediction of the viz. the quality of the persons, the 
bishop or a priest. Thus, in the fourth nature of the causes, and the multipU- 
Council of Carthage, in 398, it was cation of the judges. Boniface YIIL 
ordered that the bnde and bridegroom ordained that laymen should have 
should be presented to a priest U>t his no power over ecclesiastical persons or 
benediction, and that, out of respect goods, and the bishops made as many 
to it, they should abstain from com- clergy as they pleased, by which means 
merce the first night.* This custom of they drew great numbers from the tem- 
giving the benediction prepared the poial jurisdiction, an abuse which was 
way lor the clergy being considered as carried to an enormous extent. Be- 
the only persons before whom marriage cause widows and orphans had been 
could be legally contracted, and the protected by the bishops in early ages, 
laity were effectually excluded when they now undertook all their causes, 
matrimony was made one of the seven even those of the widows of kings, 
saccamentas. Marriage also came under and those of kings themselves in their 
the cognizance of the clergy by means minority. They also took cognizance 
of the oath which the parties took to be in all cases in which lepers were con- 
faithful to each other. For Fleury says, cemed. Lastly, the bishops multiplied 
the clergy included within their juris- judges, and thereby extended their 
diction everything in which oaths were jurisdiction, establishing their officials 
concerned, as well as where the causes m various places besides the episcopal 
had any connexion with things spi- city. The archdeacons and chapters 
ritual. Thus on account of the sacra- also did the same, and all these had 
ment of marriage, they took cognizance their delegates, sub-delegates, and other 
of marriage portions, cases of dowry, commissaries.' However, in all great 
of adultery, of legitimacy, and also of causes, the authority of the bishops was 
wills ; because it was supposed that much lessened by the number of ap- 
the church ought not to be without peals to the court of Borne; and after- 
some pious legacy.^ wards the Inquisition also encroached 
The clergy also claimed entire juris- upon the jurisdiction of the bishops, 
diction in cases of heresy and schism, as well as on that of the ordinary 
and in matters where the civil law had judges.' 

I Le aerc*B Hist. EooL A. D. 158. (P ) 

9 Sueur. (P.) flWd. p. 17. (P.) 

•Ibid. (P.) •Ibid. p. 18. (P.) 

* VlAury's Sevenfh Discourse, p. 17. (P.) ^ Ibid. p. 28. (P.) 
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A circumstance which contribnted necessary to hold another synod on this 
not a little to make the clergy intent subject at Galne, four years afterwards, 
upon extending their authority in the in which it was finally decided.^ 
state, and to make them formidable in With the high rank and the wealth 
it, was their not being allowed to which the clergy acquired, it is not to 
marry. In consequence of this, great be wondered that they should not im- 
numbers of them became less attached prove in virtue, heavenly-mindedness, 
to their respective countries, and made and a careful attention to the duties 
the hierarchy alone their great object* of their office. Complaints of their 
This point, however, was not estab- arrogance, avarice and voluptuousness, 
lished without much opposition. A are without end; and yet, vicious as 
council held at Constantmople under the clergy in general were, they were 
Justinian II. gave the priests leave to reverenced almost to adoration by the 
marry, though the popes had enjoined ignorant vulgar of those ages. This 
the contrary. Many priests had wives arose, in a great measure, from the 
even in the West about the year 1000 ; sentiments and customs of the Northern 
but, in 1074, Gregory VII. decreed in nations before their conversion to Chris- 
council, not only that priests " should tianity; which in those days consisted 
abstain from marriage," but that they in nothing more than their being taught 
who had wives shomd either dismiss to say by rote some general principles of 
them, or quit their office. But even the Uhristian religion, being baptized, 
this law was often disregarded.^ and changing the objects of their 

That the true motive to this, in later superstitious customs. For these were 
ages, was not a regard to purity, is evi- suffered to continue the same as be- 
dent, from its being no objection to fore, only, instead of bein^ acts of 
priests to keep many concubines, even homage to their heathen deities, they 
publicly. John Cremensis, who came were now taught to consider them as 
to England to hold a synod for the directed to the popish saints, 
purpose of prohibiting the marriage of Now these people having been before 
priests, was the very ni^ht after the their conversion absolutely enslaved by 
council found in bed witn a common their priests, having never been used to 
prostitute.' Father Simon says, that undertake anything, even in civil or 
the priests being prohibited from mar- military affairs, without their counsel; 
riage, made no scruple of keeping con- when they became Christians, they 
cubines.^ It was in 970 that a synod transferred the same superstitious de- 
was held at Canterbury, in which it ference to their Christian priests, who» 
was decreed that the clergy in Eng- we may be sure, did nothing to check 
land should either part with their it.' In the dark ages, the profligacy of 
wives or their living; a law which the clergy perhaps exceeded that of the 
Dunstan enforced with great rigour, laity, as tne sacredness of their cha- 
The priests, however, were much averse racter cave them a kind of impunity, 
to this law, and therefore it was found One Fabricius complains of the luxury 

of the clergy in his time, towards the 
Cil. iJ^'s^^xi"' ^' ^ ^^'^ Cent xt Pt ii. ^^ ^f the tenth century, in thefollow- 
«' History of Popery, III. p. 46. (P.) I* is ing terms: — They no longer saluted 




thus acknowledges and censures the fact : " Res leam anything belonging to their minis- 

asperrima negari non potuit, oelari non de- ^ry but committed the whole to their 
cult; et sic qui summo hcmore ubique habe- •'* vv***»**xwi«/xa vaxm ttu^^xc uw vuxsim. 

haxaXf inffloriosus et Dei judicio eonfusns cum 4 At this council the king and nobles were 
0ummo dedecore in sua repedavit. Hoc si present with the prelates and abbots. QeeRapin, 
cuiquam displiceat, taceat, ne Johannem sequi L. iv. I. p. 867. 

▼ideatur." Mitt, of Popery, 1735, 1, pp. 8«8, 864. » Mosheim, II. p, S9. tP.) Cent, viil Pt IL 
sO&ChurchB«Tenues,p. 78. (P.) Oh. ii. Sect. U. 
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yicaro. Their stady was to hare horses, greatest part of the dark ages; and 
cooks, maitres d'h6tel, concubines, bnf* Ireland had perhaps a greater propor^ 
foons and mountebanks ; and they ap- tion than Bntuin, as they had suffered 
plied to the emperor for leave to nnnt stili less by the ravages of the bar- 
all sorts of wild beasts.^ barians. 

Nothings perhaps, can show ihe^pride The very corrupt state of the clergy 
of the clergy in a stronger light, than made the monks, and their monasteries, 
the decrees of the eighth •general of great value ix) the Christian world, 
council, held at Oonstantmople, in 869, With them almost all the learning and 
in which it was ordered that bishops piety of those ages had an asylum, till 
should not go before princes, that they the approach of better times.* 
should not alight Arom their mules or In tne Church of England there is a 
horses, but that they should be con- three^fold order of ministers, via. 
sidered as of equal rank with princes bishops, priests, and deacons. The 
and emperors; that if any bishop should deacons may baptize and preach, but 
live in a low manner, according to the not administer tne Lord's supper ; tiie 
ancient and rustic custom, he should be priests may administer the Lord's 
deposed for a year ; and that if the supper, and pronounce absolution ; and 
pnnce was the cause of it, that prince only the bishops confirm baptized 
should be excommunicated for two persons, ordain ministers, and govern 
years. In the same council it was de- the church. The bishop's diocese is 
creed that bishops only should be pre- considered as the lowest kind of a 
sent at councils, and not secular princes; church, and the presbyters are con- 
fer that they ought not to be even spec- si(|ered as his delegates or curates. But 
tators of such things as sometimes the first English reformers considered 
happen to priests.^ All writers agree bishops and priests as of the same 
in giving the most shocking picture of order, and therefore did not require that 
the depravity of all ranks of men in the those who had been ordained by priests 
tenth century.^ should be ordained again.by a bishop. 

When the occupation of churchmen Wickliffe, who began the reformation 
and temporal lords differed so very in England, admitted no more than two 
little, it is natural to expect that there degrees in the ministerial office, viz^ 
would be no great difference in their deacons and presbyters or bishops, 
accomplishments. In the ninth century These two, says he, were known in 
the ignorance of the clergy was so -Paul's time, and others are the inven- 
great, that few of them could either tion of impious pride, 
write or read. But one reason of this There is also another deviation from 
was, that many noblemen and others, the primitive state of things in the 
wanting sufficient talents to appear to Church of England, as the people have 
advantage in the field, retired into the not in general the choice of their 
church, ttie great endowments of which minister," and the bishops are all 
were temptations to them. The estates nominated by the court. For though 

of the church were also often openly fi<<^^ro, indeed, cojiikl tbe.pre(^otu«remaiii8 

invaded, and the ignorant spoilers got <^ blassical learning, and tho divlno moDumentp 

T>nH«PB«ioTi of +lifl vSiipfippa < *? ancient taste, have been safely lodged, amidst 

possession OI xne oenences. ^e ravages of that age of ferocity and rapine . . . 

Britain, being removed from the seat except in sanctuanes like tlie8er.,.i:h(}xe Homer 

of the createst rapine and proffigacv, f^^ ^^^"^^-^^omf^toBhxoxidi^^^yxe^ 

vx.wxic gxc^u^Du x«^x**« «, *V.. »^ ^tr^-s* from tlie rage of Gothic ignorance ; and there the 

nacL a greater proportion OI learnea saored records of divine truth were preserved like 

clerery "man the rest of Europe, in the twasuro, hid in the earth in troublesome timea» 

°'' safe but unenjoyed." On Monailie InatUutioH$. 

1 Sueur, A. D. 989. (P.) MisceL Pieces, by J. and A. L. Aikin, 1775, Ed. IL 

a Ibid. A. D. 869. (P.) pp. 91, 92. 

? Amon^ others, see Sueur. A. D. 909. (P.) « In some parishes, the inhabitants have^ aV 

* Mosheim, II. p. 119. [P.) Cent, ix, Pt ii. temately, a choice; *h^ ^hi'Pftl^^ n' M^^P'M .irgtA 

Ch. IL Sect, il the intermediate vacancy. 



' BISfORT 4>F^SS PAPIL POWSB:^' ^^ 

the deanit^dl^apt'er^avetbe^ dttfi^in*^ Was net' aaide^ aiui-tho Uxig. 

choice, the ''king^ sendr thefll aft'''e^F^8 * Mtns^lf ' ■ imiii«didt»l7i :.fl|)paixit^. tbft^ 
ordef''t6 chbdse such ais^e sHiill ^t%oti^' l^hro^0; vbtit tli^ 61dxi2Btoiii> ivas. Tef:- 
]^ thei'eiffiixjf BdW<{IY.1|Ms'abBiird newea ^Ia the.reim'r^f-.QuQea' J]Ii^: 

-..Oi> c\T*f.; I v.. •;•■.- = ..• ;.-£ ,1 .■■:'be*h. ■••;••:■ • -*'•■ i -u 
1 - The Queen [AnI^^ttmt^ ft jUm ;to ii«^ AlfiiWfc ttti 1*6 iaiWor imniiitexB W 

(?<!an and chapter, under the great seal, to elect t:/7^^ . A* "^ tJ^'^A**^ TT^^ ,i ^' 

the person whom, by her letters missive, she CH^OTL by tad-'CtBllQpl^ ttse CodOitemKt, 

hath appointed; an d they are to choose no (^i ^bai^- liy ^X^TtmW^ ' ViTheiV U new 

other." Rights of tKe Vlerj^, 1709, p. 90. See ,^1^,^ ^J^sIZ,ly^,J^;i^ I --JlLJl +11' 

(llutt's Priestley] VoL II. p. 339, Notef. To 3^W)1<« tO Ue>(^Ce0)Sll ift paneh, tlW. 




so cofattouod fov aW tw) kimdved yeftrsi* rights ofbittroiiatfettthvingB are c»eiilr 
"That th4 peopieTiad vbteslii the choiSd of Boa^ht tod 0OW ; and it 18 no^ jreck>. 

bishops aU must grant ; and it con be only oned ^XBUfyAf tO bUY the next light of 

rsfs^Tc^^^wt:' t;^L^ti^K t^'^^Tt:^^'^- ^"^^^ -^ 

p. ML .... • BQB void w the tim«4 
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• TBCE 'HTtROBXTCmON. tors.themael^fft, aiwi xpsa to a greatei: 

' ■ * • . .\ ^ ; lieigixt 6£!tMV^K>ralpo:w^er(andapQwer 

When yr^ cottaid^r'; that, bri^nally^ jestablished as^-th^ volontaiy VsulgQc* 
the ^is]^opi^ of 'Boni^^ wei^B nothing mctfe ^n ; of -^e , iwid^ . than - almost an; 
th;aii any other bisho|>s» that is;- th^ .soveoreigiu the mosi despi^tic by law or 
mihiaters. or pastors of a society 6f bonstitatiion» eyijrici^ttained. And from 
Christians, withoat any power, event heing^ znere^ sul^ects^ thjay eanxe ta be 
within their own chnrch, oe^des thai not only priaoes, hcTt the most imperi- 
of exhortation and admonition, it is xmsiibrds of their- fonztfar masters; and 
truly astonishing that the pojpes^ whd thenT'ecdesiastioal power was still more 
are no pther than the successors of absolute and extensive than their ciyij 
those bishops, should have obtained powen I akaH mdea^our to point out 
the rank; and .authority thai they- haye the several steps by which this great 
4one ; and it is hardly possible to con- change' was made. ^ ^ 

ceive how the one should have arisen . The ground c^ tho -papal pretisnsions 
from the t>ther. There is i\pt; indeed, to power».in latear «ge8b was the p<qpe9 
in the whole history of hnmatf affairs, being the \Buooe8sors of. the^ apoy^Ue 
another example of so great a chai!^e Petes, to whom was delivered byfOhi^ist 
iu the condition of any order of men the keys of^theiM^^om qf /Jbeave'isL 
whatever, civil or eoclesiiistic9.L ' :. But Whatever was meant by that ex- 
, From bein^ in the IpWeist 'state, of pression, : Peter himself: assuine<]l - 1|0 
persecution, m comnion :(fith o^r pre-emnience over the re^ ci thf9 
Christians, and having nothing to dd apostles. Paul opposed him to his 
witiything8.6f aiemporal mature, thty face, and says th^ he hipaself \^ds not 
came to be the greatest of dl perseca^ inferior to the v&ry chitfat^ aposUot^ 
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Also, though it be probable that Peter head of the churchy at that time» 
was at Borne, and suffered martyrdom deemed to be. The rise and progress 
there, it is not probable that he was of such an amazing power, from so 
ever the proper bishop of Eome, or of very low a beginning, is indeed a great 
any pamcular place; the ax)ostles object, and well deserves to be con- 
having a ffeneral jurisdiction over the sidered with attention, 
church at large, appointing and direct- 
ing the conduct of all the bishops ; an .«_^ 
omce to which they appointed no suc- 
cessors at all. 

The title of pope (papa), which sig- SECTION I. 

nines/a^/ber, was not ongmally peculiar 

to the bishop of Kome, but in early of the state op the papal powes 
times was commonly applied to other till the time op chaklemagne. 

bishops, especially in the greater sees. ^ ^ , ^ .^ > 

Thus OomeUus, bishop of Eome, called The first cause of the mcrease of 

Cyprian the pope of Carthage; and it P^^e^^ ^ ^^ Popes was the same that 

was not till about the beginning of the enlarged the power of the bishops of 

seventh century, that the bishops of ^U the great cities of the empire; m 

Rome appropriated that title to them- consequence of which they had the 

gelygg^ power of calling, and presiding m, the 

One of the most extraordinary cir- assembUes of bishops within the pro- 
cumstances relating to the papal !?^?es *^ w^^?^ *^? .^^^^ J?"^^?*^^^ ^f 
power is, that, though the founda- ^^ respective cities extended: and, 
tions on which it rested were entirely Jx degrees, as has been observed be- 
changed, and those pretences on whidi i?^\*\®y ^? *?® P^®' ?^ ordainmg 
the greatest stress was laid, had not the bishops m their, provinces, and a 
been heard of, or hinted at, for many negative on the choice of the people, 
centuries ; yet being continuaUy urged, ^® bishops of the most importaait 
in dark ages, they came at lei^th ^^^ "^^^ ^t length distmguished bv 
to be universally acknowledged, and ^^ J^^® ^^ ^(^tnjwchj, who had all 
acquiesced in, even by those princes equal power, and differed only with 
whose interest it was to oppose them. F^^pect to rank and precedency; and 
And in time the business transacted ^ g:eneral the b^hop of Rome was 
at the court of Rome was so great and considered as the first m rank, out of 
peculiar, that nothing was more sen- respect to the city m whi^ he pre- 
sibly felt than the want of unity in it, "ded. After the see of Rome, the 
during the great schism in the papacy.^ preference was given to the other great 
All Europe was in the deepest afflic- sees, in the following order, vm. those 
tion on the occasion; and instead of ^} Constanhnople, Alexandria, An- 
rejoicing in the division of this enor- *^^?^» *^^ Jerusalem. The churches 
mous controlling power, it was the of Africa do not appear to have been 
great olg'ect of princes and people to sn^ect to any of these patriarchs; 
unite the church under its one proper ^^ Cypnan, who was bishop of Car- 
head. Had the sun been divided, and *We, m the third century, had the 
its light been in danger of being extin- f^^e jwwer that the bishops of Rome 
guished, the Christian world would J^» ^^- ^ assemble the bishops of 
hardly have been more alarmed than ^ province, to preside m their ccmn- 
it was; so necessary was the suWec- cil8,andto admonish his brethren.' 
tion of all Christians ia one tupreme J^^ P^^Pfr authority of the bishop 

of Rome, though he was the only per* 

1 On the death of Gregory XI., In 1878, when 
there were rival popee, one at Borne, and the • Kosheim, I. p^ llff. (P.) Gent ill. Pt iL 
«therftt Avignon. *^ Ch.lL8o<£a. 
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eon in Italy distingnisbed by tbe title cbnrcb in tbis respect. Bnt no regard 
of metropolitan^ md not extend over was paid to bis decision, tbougb after- 
tbe wbole of Italy, bnt only tbe wards tbe Council of Nice determined 
eoutbem parts of it, or tbose provinces tbe question as be bad done, 
wbicb were called suhmbiccm, because On tbis, and on otber occasions, tbe 
tbey were subject to tbe imperial vicar, papal pretensions did not pass nnno- 
wbo resided at Borne, wnile all tbe ticed, or witbout opposition. Some 
nortbem parts were subject to tbe stand, tbougb an ineffectual one, was 
vicar of Italy, as be was called, in always made to every encroacbment; 
temporal matters; and to tbe arcb- and tbe early popes tbemselves, wbo 
bisbop of Milan in spirituals; tbe began to usurp a uttle, and to convert 
vicar of Italy residing in Milan.* tbat into a matter of right wbicb bad 

But tbougb tbe power of tbe bisbops originally been mere courtesy, would 
of Rome bad no legal extension beyond bave been sbocked at tbe idea of a 
tbat of otber patriarcbs, tbey bad small part of wbat was done by tbeir 
mucb more autnority and influence successors. A number of decretal epis" 
tban otber bisbops, on account of tbe ilea bave, indeed, been alleged as proofs 
dignitv of tbeir city, wbicb was tbe tbat tbe earliest popes always beld and 
captal of tbe Boman empire, and bke- exercised a sovereign power in tbe 
wise on account of tbe great wealtb cburcb. But tbese were manifestly 
and large revenues of tbat see. More- forged, as tbe Papists tbemselves now 
over, as it bad been tbe custom to acknowledge ; ana many facts in tbe 
appeal to Bome in all great civil cases, early bistory of tbe cburcb, and of tbe 
so if tbe bisbops of Bome were only papacy, prove, incontestably, tbat tbe 
equal to otber bisbops of tbe ^reat oisnops of Bome bad no more real 
patriarcbal sees, (ana in early times power tban otber metropolitan bisbops. 
tbey were probably superior to tbem In tbe sixtb Council of Cartbage 
in knowledge and cbaracter,) it would (426) it was concluded by tbe bisbops 
be natural, wben differences of opinion wbo composed it, tbat tbey would not 
arose, for eacb party to wisb to bave give way to tbe encroacbments of the 
tbe sanction of tbe see of Bome. On bisbops of Bome on tbeir rigbts and 
tbese accounts appeals were more fre- liberties, and they ^ave immediate no- 
quently made to Bome tban to any tice to P^pe Celestine, to forbear send- 
otber place ; and tbis voluntary defer- ing bis officers among tbem, '* lest be 
ence was afterwards expected, and then should seem to introduce tbe vain in- 
insisted upon, Christians in general science of tbe world into tbe church of 
having been by habit disposed to yield Christ." Yarious otber councils also 
to its authority. made decrees to the same purpose. 

Tbe Arian controversy afforded tbe But when tbe patriarcbs of Alexandria 
bisbops of Bome several opportunities and Antiocb were oppressed by that of 
of extending tbeir power. Athanasius Constantinople, tbey had recourse to 
himself enga^;ed tbe protection of Pope the Church of Bome; and by tbeir 
JuHus ; and it was chiefly by the influ- example inferior bishops appealed thi- 
ence of the see of Bome uiat ibe Trini- ther also, wben tbey were oppressed by 
tarian doctrine came to be established, tbe bishops of Alexandria and Antioch.' 
But before this time, Victor, bisbop of By tbis means tbe bisbops of Bome 
Bome, interposed bis authority, out acquired a considerable degree of influ- 
witbout effect, in tbe controversy about ence even in the Esist. 
tbe time of keeping Easter, proceeding After the prevalence of tbe Maho« 
80 far as to excommunicate all tbe metan powers in Asia and Africa, as 
Eastern churches, because tbey did not there remained only two rival metro- 
conform to the custom of tbe Western . uoshOm, i. p. sw. (P.) C«nt v. Pk. tt. Ch. tt. 

» Anecdotes, p. 78. (P.) Boot yL 
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poHtans, vis. those of Boine and Coil-* di^n ; and who in this manner oomrted 
stantinople, they were continually at the friendship of the ]:)isht)p of Borne, 
variance ; and at first the' bishops of whos» power in the western part of the 
Constantinople, where the emperor re* empire was then very considerable, 
sided, had the advants^e. Tnese had For the popes acquired a great acces- 
extended their jurisdiction so much sionof power, and haA much more 
before the reign of < Justin, that it eom-r infiuence in all civil affairs^ in conse- 
prehended iByricimi, Epims, Mace-^ quenoe of the removal of the eeat of 
aoniaj and Achaia. Afterwards it ez>< empire &om Boiii« to Oonstantinople. 
tended to Sicily, and many places in But the^r wene of much more <3onse- 
the; southern parts of Italy, and they quenoe after the Lombards settled in 
oodfcended with Idie bishops of Bomd Italy. For by taking part sometimes 
lor the superintendence of Bulgaria and with them, and s(»netimes with the 
•«|ther 'countries.^ ' . emperor, iiey made themselves for- 

' The t^ree other Eaetempatriarchates midaiUe to Ix>th, and by thigi meajis 
havkig been -either abdlisEed ot much their usiirpations passed wi^out'-oen- 
reduced^the bishops of Constantinople siire* - 

took occasion from it to -earry Uieir iThfiftthe JEiuthority of the sees %oth 
pretensioiis to an authority jso much of Constantinople' and of Borne arose 
lugher than before, that John, who was from the -dignit^r of tbe cities,; is evi^ 
chosen patiiarch of Constantifiople in dent from -tms circumstance, viz^ tlmt 
585,'assumed-the'i}itle oi CBcwmenicoik before the vear 381, the see of Gon* 
or wnw^TBol hiahop. This title was stantinople had depended upon that^of 
severely condemned^'by Gregory < the Heraclea» which had been the former 
Oreat, who was then^ bishop of Borneo vietropolis of the province; but from 
as tending to diminish the authority of that time the^eounoil ordained, accord^ 
other bishops. He even called it hlas' ing to the wishes of Theodosius^ that 
phemnf, and a name invented by the the bishops of Constantinople should 
devil; adding, that • whoever called hold the piinoipal dignity after that of 
himself, or wished to be called, t*wit?er* the hishops of Borne.* But afterwards, 
»cd hishopi was the foreruamer of Anti^ viz- in« council held at;Coiistiuitinople, 
Christ. ^ Nay, upon i^s occasion, by nnd^ Justinian 11., it was ordidned 
way of contrast^ hetook the title of that the patriarchs of Gonstantinop^ 
Servos Servorum Dei# er Bwvamt <rfthe should be equal/ to those of Bome^ ' < 
Servcmis of Go^' and he* was 1^ first ' Xt waedn the reign of Yalenti&ianlll) 
pope who used >that style in his letters.^ that, by the influence of Leo, the popes 
. i^iit not more than eighteen years ^ined jthe gr^test accession of powet 
after the death of 'this Gregory, vie* m m the West, within theperiod of which 
606, Boniface III. obl^inedof the emi> I'ftm now Seating. Before this time 
perorPhocas, that the bishops of Bome the popes had no proper authority be* 
alone should, from that time, have this yond >we suburbioan provinces.^ But 
very title of wnwersal hiefbop. The t¥s emperor extended their authority 
circumstance which made the assump- to all the bounds of his empire^ even^ 
tion of this title the more odious, be- ^to Gaul and ordered that whatever 
sides its having been rejected with «o should be 4<CHie in that country without 
much indignation by the predecessoTft ^^^ authority ol*. the Pope, should hav« 
ofBoniface, wa& its being granted by 9P force.^ .The fai8h<^s assembled at 
one who had risen to the empire by Scune in 378y approved, of thiaaug- 
the murder of the preceding emperor mentation of the power of the popes.' 
Mauritius, his wife, and all has ohil. 4'gueur, a.d.ssi. (p.) 

, , , , » Anecdotes, p. 81; (P.) 

1 Anecdotes p, 1J8. (P.) ^ • Bosnaare, I. pp. 248-4. (P.) 

J Sueur, A. t). 59JL (P.) » Moshelm, I. p. 287. (P.) Cent. fr.Pt. U. Ch. U 

» Anecdotes, p. 20«. (A) Sect. vi. Noteful 
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• An ofpportnmity soon offered of mak- Marcian, one Julian, whom he declares 
ing use of this power. For in the year to be his legate, established by him to 
440, Chelidonius, being deposed in solicit at the emperor's court all 
Gaul, a|)pealed to the Pope, who xe- things relating to the faith and peace 
ceived him into commumon, and bj. of the church, against the heretics of 
the authority of Yalentinian reinstated the age. This is the beginning of the 
him. This waff the ^Tst encroachment Popes Wales residing at Constanti- 
that was made by the popes on the nople, who were afterwards called 
tiberties of the Gallician church.* It ApocrieicMriV** 

was not, however, till a long time after The popes yrere also yery attentive 
this, that any direct apphcation was to sena legates into nations newly 
made to the popes for preferment in converted, and thereby subjected them 
France. Auxanius, bishop of Aries, was to their patriarchate. Thus the Bul- 
tibe first bishop in France who, in the garians being converted, the Pope im- 
year 543, sent to ask for the palUum, or mediately sent an archbishop . thither, 
l^e arcUepiscopal doak, from Eome. which was the beginning of the <ion- 
His predecessor had it without asking test between the patriarchs of Bome 
for ; end in this case the Pope answered, and those of Constantinople.* ■ 
that he must first have the consent of After the fall of the Western empire, 
the kiifg of France.' ' the popes found themselves in. a pecu- 

^' After the reign of Valentinian IIL, liarly favourable situation for the in- 
the ' bishops of • Rome, finding their crease of their power, the emperor 
|K>wer8 enlarged, and that they had the being then at a distance, and therefore 
superintendence of adl the churches of obliged to take some pains to keep on 
the West, sent their vicars regularly good terms with them, in order to keep 
i»t<j the provinces, whenever there up his interest in the couutry. Thus 
was the least pretence for it» and i&us Justinian paid the Pope many compli- 
watchcd every opportunity of extend- ments, and caJled the see of itome thee 
ing their jurisdiction. The first vicars chief of all the churches, hoping by 
which they established were l^oee of this means to drive the Gotha put- o£ 
Illyricum and of Thessaly. And the Italy.' 

Pope was the more readily acknow- Also the people of Home, and of the 
kdged to be patriarch of all the neighbouring. oiatricts, dislikii^g both. 
West by the Greeks, as well as by the the Gredss and the northern invaders, 
Latins, as the former wished to have and having no other head, looked up 
the bishop of Constantinople to be to the popes for protection, and at 
conindered as patriarch of all the length took an oath of allegiance to 
East.' Gr^orj 11. . But they considered him 

In 517, Pope Hormisdas appointed as their chief, not as their mast^, 
bishops of Gaul, Spain, and Portugal, meaning to form a republic, gave;mied 
his vicars in the respective countnee. by its own laws.** 
They were glad to be so honoured, as . As the popes extended their poworp, 
it gave them a rank above i^eir the;^ began to provide a broe4er ba^is 
brethren ; and by this means the popes for it. Leo was the first who claimed 
greatly extended their authority in jtirisdiction over other churches, as sue- 
those countries.^ But before this time, cesser to St. Peter ; and when it was 
-^.^ in 453, *' the popes began ,t6 keep decreed at the Council of Chalcedpn, 
spies and informers at Constantinople, that, the see of Constantinople should 
St. Leo recommends to the emperor be second to that of Rome with respect 



' Basnage, I. p. 243. (P.) 
« Sueur, A. D. 543. {P.) 



s Anecdotes, p. 144. 
* Sueur. (P.) 
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5 Jortin's Remarks, IV. pp. 207, 298. (P.) 
1805, III. p. 125. 
• Anecdotes, p. 145. (P.) 
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■ Anecdotes, pp. 240, 246. (P.) 
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to rank, asBigning as a reason for it the by no means deficient ; and as tbej ap- 
prc«3minence of the city, this pope was proached to the rank of sovereign 
much dissatisfied, because his pre-emi- princes, they omitted none of the usnal 
nence was not founded on something forms or symbols of royalty. But in 
more stable than the dignity of the this perioa, as they had not attained to 
city, and wished to have it rest on the the power, so they did not assume all 
authority of St. Peter, as the founder the pomp that they afterwards ap- 
of the see. * From this time we find peared in. 

this foundation for the authority of the As the Christians affected the cere- 
see of Borne urged with the greatest monies of the heathen worship, the 
confidence ; and what is most extraor- popes were ready enough to avail them- 
dinary, it seems never to have been selves of it, when it might add to their 
disputed. In a synod held at Bome, personal dignity. Accordingly, as the 
in 494, Gelasius said that the Church office of Pontifex Maximus had becoi 
of Borne ought to be preferred to all of great digmty in Bome, .and had 
others, not on account of the decrees generally been assumed by the em- 
of councils, but for the words of our perors ; from the end of the fourth 
Saviour Jesus Christ, when he said, century, the bishops of Bome were 
** Thou art Peter, and upon this rock often called Pontiffs, and their office 
will I build my church."* But there the Pontificate. They were als(t some- 
has been much dispute about this de- times caJled sovereign prelates, or 
cree, and the meaning of it. sovereign priests.^ But the title of 

It was sometime, however, before the bishops of bishops was not given to the 
popes thought of claiming absolute in* Pope seriously in the five first oen- 
fallibility y as the successors of an infal* tunes. 

lible apostle. The first pope who seems The ceremony, by which respect is 
to have made this claim was Agatho, generally shown to the Pope, is kissing 
who, "in an epistle to the sixth gene- his foot, which was also done to the 
ral council, holden at Constantinople," Pontifex Maximus of heathen Bome, 
in 680, said, " that the chair of Bome and was demanded by Domitian, Dio- 
.... never eiTed, nor can err in any clesian, and some others of the em- 
point;" and that ** all the constitutions perors,^ who were likewise cnief pon- 
of the .... Boman church are to be re- tiffs. The civility was firat shown to 
ceived as if they had been delivered by Pope Conatantine I. by the emperor 
the divine voice of St. Peter." ^ But Justiiian II., at Nicomedia. He did it 
before this time there had not been out of voluntary respect, but it was 
wanting persons who flattered the afterwards claimed "as.... due to them 
pride of the popes by very extravagant of right from the greatest crowned 
encomiums. Thus, in the fifth cen- heads." ^ 

tury, Ennodius, a flatterer of Pope The custom of carrying the Pope 
Symmachus, maintained that the Bo- on men's shoulders after his election, 
man pontiff was " constituted judge which seems to have been borrowed 
in the place of God, which he filled as from the customs of some of the 
the vicegerent of the Most High."** Northern nations, in the choice of their 

With this increase of real power and chiefs or princes, was first used by 
consequence, we may naturally expect Stephen li. He also had all his bullst 
additional higher titles, and more or ec^'cl«, sealed with lead. * Like other 
splendour J and in this the popes were sovereigns, the popes, even in this period, 

I Sueur, A. D. 451. (P.) « Sueur, A. D. 214. (P.) les Con/oi-mitez, Ch. U. 

«Ibld. ^P^ p. 12. 

» Hist, of Fopery, II. p. 5. (P.) Ed. 1735, 1. « Califfula and Edioffobulus. See Les Coi\form. 

pp. 135, 130. Ch. ii p. 27, Wbitelocke's Ess. p. 181. 

* Mosheim. I. p. 443. (P.) Cent ▼!. Pt li. ? Hist, of Popery, H. p. lU. (P.) 1735, 1, p. 13R, 

Ch. ii. Sect. iL « Suciir, A. D. 752. (P.) 
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made use of the plural number in when Theodoric was king of Italy, that 
speaking of themselves. This is said the popes then acknowledged the 
to have been begun by Boniface III. authority of the kiufirs, though they 
about the year 606 ; who, in approving were heretics ; that imey requested of 
the choice of a bishop, used the words them permission to hold national 
Volumus et jubemus, we will and com' councils, and that they appealed to 
mand.^ Afterwards the popes pro- them when they were charged wi^ 
ceeded to assume other titles and forms, crimes, and submitted to their j udff- 
not only ofroyalty, but even of (flu im^l/; ment. Athalaric, to prevent such 
which naving been first assumed by the mischiefs as had been occasioned by 
princes of the East, were from them former schisms at Eome, made a rigor- 
adopted by the Roman emperors, and ous edict, prescribing the manner in 
from them by the popes. ^ which the election of bishops and 

So early as the fourth century, the metropolitans should hereafter bemade. 
bishops of Eome surpassed all their This edict was drawn up by Cassio- 
brethren in riches and splendour, which dorus, and nobody considered this as 
exceedingly dazzled the common people; any attack upon the authority of the 
and so great a prize being contended church.^ 

for, there were often great tumults in The temporal princes, under whom 
Eome on the election of a pope, at- the popes hved, sent for them, as well 
tended sometimes with murder, and vio- as other bishops, and employed them 
lence of all kinds. Many were killed in embassies, whenever tney thought 
on both sides, in 368, during the con- proper to make use of them. Pope 
test between Damasus and Ursicinus. John I. was sent by Tkeodoric to Con- 

Notwithstandiug the power assumed stantinople, to obtain of the emperor 
by the popes, and though in many Justinian I. the revocation of an edict, 
things they acted independently of the which ordained that the churches of 
emperor, and even opposed him, they the Arians should be put into the 
were still his auhjects, and upon some hands of the Catholics.' 
occasions he treated them as such. When the empire of the Lombards 
The election of the bishop of Eome was entirely put an end to in Italy, 
was not deemed valid without the the nomination of the popes, at least 
consent of the emperor, and Justinian the right of confirming them, was still 
deposed two popes. But when the in the hands of the temporal princes. 
seat of empire was removed to Con- Adrian, with his whole synod, acknow- 
stantinople, little account was made ledged this power in Charlemagne, and 
of the consent of the emperor ; though Gregory VII. was himself confirmed 
the popes kept up a formal submission in the papacy by that very emperor 
to the emperors of the East against whom he afterwards deposed, oym- 
the Lombard princes till the time of machus had the effrontery to maintain 
Leo Isauricus.^ .And though Constan- to the emperor Anastasius, that the 
tinePogonatusreleased the popes from dignity of the Pope was superior to 
their usual payments for their confir- that of the emperor, as much as the 
mation, he expressly retained the right administration of the things of heaven 
of confirmation.^ is above that of the things of the 

The Gothic kings of Italy also con- earth, and that even a common priest 
sidered the popes as their subjects, was superior to him. But he was far 
And it appeared in the disunite between from alleging this as a reason why the 
Symmachus and Laurentius, in 501, popes should not be subject to the 

> Sueur. (P.) emperor in things of a temporal 

^ A particular account of thtm may be Men in nature. 
Sueur, A. D. 549. (P.) 
3 Anecdotes, p. 209. (P.) * Anecdotes p. 165. IF 

* Walsh's Hist, of the Popes, p. 97. (P.) « Ibid. p. 187. (P J 
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One -bfllie prerogatives to wlii(^ihe of the emperor, and they noakde^ ab 
popes how pretend, is the power of apology for it afterwards. 
Bommomng general tonnoils, and of At length Charles the Bald, having 
preisiding in them. Bat all the general obtained the imperial dignity by the 
oooncils wi^in the fir^t five centories good offices of tne po^jesy ^s^curged 
werl9 smnmoned by the emperonsl.' tiiem " #om the obligation of waitmg 
Leo'I. joined with many other bishops for the consent of Sie -emperors" to 
in requesting' the emperor Theodosins their election. " And thus .... £roin the 
to suminon a cocmeil in Italy, bat he tune of Eu^nins III., who -was raised 
tefo^ed, becanse he had before appoint- to the pontifieate, a.d. 884, the election 
ed one in Bphesns. Nor did the popesi of the bishopS^ of Home was carried on 
fst their legates, preside in 'general without the least regard to law^ order,- 
ebnncils in- eaHy times; but varions or even decency^ aaid was ^generaUy^ 
other bishops presided in^them; and attended with civil tumults and'dis- 
inthe first general cduneil, viz. that of densions^ until t^e reign- ilf Otho the 
Nice, Conslantine himself was the Great, who put a- stop to those di»-« 
^ncipal moderatortjrdirector. Speak- orderly prooeecUngs," and prohibited 
mg to the bishops upon that occasioui * ■ lAe election of any pontin without: 
hef itoid, "Ye iare msfaops of thiiigs the previous knowledge and consanti 
within the churchj but 1 am a bishoj^ of the eifaperor;" and this order ira» 
as to ettenxals.'' - - - -: enforced to the eonelusion of -the ninth 

~ century. Greg<M7 VII., however, tak- 

. ing advantage^ of the divisions of the' 

empire, ^nandpated the see of Bom» 
&om this mark- of its subjection to the. 



'' empire.* 



BEOTIOK.IL itt early tames, ihe bishops of Rome^ 

THE HISTORY OP THB Piiii JOWEE YBOIL Jj^l^^®^ ""^ "^^ ^\^^» Tt^ ^?*^«^ 
JH^ TIME OF ciuBliMACara! TO THE ^7 ^S^J^^'P^ ^ ,T^^^. ^^ ^^^^ "^^^JPl 

ii-B»mjvATTnw - I I he first considerable umofTation that 

was made in this respectat Bome^ was 
The* first thing that I shall notice in at a council held in 1059yundevNdcho^ 
this period, is ^ the changes that were lasil.? when it -was ordered that^ open- 
made from time to time with respect to the decease --of a pope, the • cfuxiinal 
this electidn: of the popes; and the con- bishops ■ should ■ firat consider of a 
firmation of them in "cheir office. It is proper person to succeed ; that they • 
certain that for mftny centuries the should then consult with their ^jardinal 
ixJpes' could not- be consecrated till clergy, and then, that the rest of the 
their elertion had been apprpved of by cleijgy, and also the people, should give 
the emperors; aiid in general a sum their consent.^ But Alexander III., 
of money had been given at the same in the middle of the twelfth century, 
time, till it yas remitted, as I have established the sole right of election in 
observed, by^ Constantine Pogonatus. the college of <ardina&. 
The same' rightof confirmingthe'pDpes ^ After -this time the term ea^rdineX 
waft exiBrcised bythe Goths, by Oharle- was confined to the seven bishope 
magne, and his puccessors the^empei'OTB within the territory and city of B«nte, 
of Gei-many. Bulj, in' 847, Leo* lY. who had been used to conseci-ate the< 
t^as chosen pope without the consent Roman pontifii and to the presbyters 
6f the emperot, the Romans being then of the twenty-eight Boman parishes,- 
pressed by tiiie Saracens, and finding a 
necessity of having a head. However, ' XTdsheim, ii.pp. 120, 121, 20T, 208, 280. (P.) 

they deferred the consecration from S?*«*l-3i?«^riiv^^^^^^ 
A *'•! . -r ... /» .1 . y^D^' "• ooct. vm. Cent. xi. rx, ii. t/o. iL Sect, x* 

Apnl to June, waiting for the consent a Fiemy. (P.) 
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or principal chiitcheB. To^-ppease^tlie tiibpopes oaased' tio idAid tHcaf. letters 
tumults that "were made by others <rf ty tke reigiis of . tlie;.emp6roJ:s.* i This 
the dercy, who were bjrthw, regulation acqiiisition w&a evidtotly mad© i by. 
excluded from the privilege of Toting^ guoh policy -as<is employed .by.r»eQiilar 
this Alexander ill. confenwl. the dig- prinbes to menoaM .tib/^ir. d^lpion^r 
nity of cardinals "tipon «ererai more of feut Stejphfln, Mke other. artM- p^uces^ 
the superior clergy ; and t^ pacify the wtas not at a loss for some (Cplour of. 
inferior clergy; he, or some or his sno-« right, for ha« pretended that this.terri-. 
cessors, for it is uncertain, made the tory belonged to him«,as being. the. 
chief of them cardiriidP(}eaoohis-,gvnR!g spoil of an iheretioal pniioe. . JF<w the< 
them also votes- in- the election. Lu- Lombards^ as weUas the .Gk>thtf^,were 

cius m, was the "first p9pe that was Arians. ---*!.. • ., 

chosen "by' the c'o^ege.^f c^c2iN^I«j When Oiiarlemagne a£berwardfk, put 
aJone."* * . ',.- - -^' -/ ... an entire end to the empire jofii the 

I shall jnst" add.'^to'tliis -ttrtfole, Lombards in Ital^^ the> wWe of the 
that the ahno^t univensal '^yostom of exarchate, the x capital of. whi(ih w^iSi 
the popes' changing their names upon Ravenna, was ewen^.to the popea. 
their olection, "Ssgan with Boccp di He was probabJy. induced to make 
Forco, in d44, who changed his name' this^large grant of land to the Qhujcch 
to Sergius II., his original name, sig- of JU)me by (l pretence, . whiob .was 
nifying Ejog*8.9noict, being "tlwyaght about this time miade, that.Ckoiiakair 
nnsuitable to his dignity;' ^ tin^ the Great had made.^a(.oBi^- 

It is. not, easy. to. say w;heth6r the lar grant, of texptoiy to. thei.f^me 
spiritual Or the temporal power of the church ; though it is iiow nnki^mkUy 
popes was' the more extravagant, but agreed that this donation of Oonstt^n* 
the temporal power preceded the spi- tine was a -forgery. Ndtwithstwiding 
ritual, and no doubt Md the^founda- these large grants, bo^htPepili; and 
tion for it, though ;bt];^er pretences Charlemagne reserved to themeelveis 
were alleged. But i^ere ^ no groat the sovereignty of all the land^l ia^ 
difficulty. in making merely Ostensible Italv^ But this was afterwards ietar- 
pretences to be received, wneni ;thfere is rendered to the popes by iiothair I.' • 
sufficient power to ' enforce ihem^ and ' The last' aoquisi&on; Vaa ^pes madd 
it was presently after -the commence- was tiiat of i the sovercdgnty o^ Bome^ 
ment of tiiis period, that the popes the inhabitants of. which had>alw:aya 
acquired that amazing a^ceession- of aoknowledged the. emperoY as >theix 
proi>erty acndpower, which placed them sovereign. . But,., in 1198,. the * prefe<sb 
on a level with other princes of Ihirope. of ' Rome received .his office . fronai: the 

The first large- accession was made Pope, and j^ot from the emperor.* 
from the spoils of the Lpmbards in From thia time. the popes tiave been 
Italy, with whom Stephen 11. had as properly ind^ndent. as. a^ sove^ 
auarrelled, and agapist whom . he un- mgi^ princes in Europe. . • . ; y u . 
aertook a journey t6.Pr9.nce, to solicit . From the ninth , to Jdie^thirteentb 
the aid of Pepin, king: of FrancCj who century, " the .'w«alth.jwad tevenues of 
promised ^hat if .he sl^onld drive out the pontiffs ^had.hotLreBeived any (2on- 
the Lombards, he lyotild give the popes aiderable aogmentajbion ; bat at this 
the exarchate of /Bcumma. and the time they ware 9asil|C;iniare»sed under 
Pentapolis. From their acquisition of Innoceut III. andl<richola& ULtpartly 
the latter, which wM' inaoe in 774, by the events, of war,. and paiily by ^e 

munificence of kings and em^rors. 
1 Mosheim, 11. p. 271. [Cent. xi. Pt. ii. Ch.tt. Innocent was no sooner seated in the 

Sect, vi.] Tlie particular rules that are now 

observed .in* tb^ election of a pope were settled ^ Abeodotes, pp. 255, 287. (i**) 

in 1178, and may be seen in~the Hxzloin det Pajpes, • Ibid. pp. 320, 338. (P.) 

III. p. 88. (P.) « filBtouw des Papes, lU. p. 120. (P.) 
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papal cbair, tlian he reduced tinder Bat the ambition of the popes was 
his jnrisdiction the prefect of Borne/' far from bein^ satisfied with the acqui- 
as mentioned above; "he also seized sition of an independent sovereignty, 
upon Ancona, Spoletto, Assisi, and They soon began to extend their claims 
several cities and fortresses which had, to other territories, and even to the em- 
according to him, been nnjostlj alien- pire itself. For having been accustomed 
ated from the patrimony of St. Peter, to crown the emperors, they took advan- 
«... Nicholas lY. followed his example tage from that circumstaoice, together 
.... and in 1278," he refused " to with that of the divisions in the em- 
erown the emperor Rodolphus I. before pire, to arrogate to themselves the power 
he had acknowledged and confirmed, of deciding who should be the em- 
by a solemn treaty, all the pretensions peror; and one or other of the candi- 
ot the Roman see ; " and immediately qates was but too ready to yield to the 
upon that he seized ** several cities demands of the Pope, in order to se- 
and territories in Italy, that had for- cure his interest. In these circum- 
merly been annexed to the imperial stances John YIH. proclaimed Charles 
crown, particularly Bomagna and Bo- the Bald emperor in 876, in an assem- 
logna. It was .... under these two bly of the Italian princes at Pavia; 
pontiffs that the see of Borne arrived and in the same manner were his two 
.... at " its highest ** degree of gran- successors chosen. From this nomi- 
deur and opulence." ' nation of Charles the Bald, Sigonios 

Like other politic princes, the popes says, that the empire has been a fief 
gained these advantages chiefly in con- of the holy see.^ 
sequence of divisions m the families of After this, viz. in the eleventh cen- 
the temporal powers. The divisions turv, the popes assumed the character 
between the kmgs of France of the of lords of the universe, and arbiters 
second race were more particularly of kingdoms and empires. ''Before 
the means of advancing the power Leo IX. no pope" clamied "this un- 
of the popes to its greatest height, bounded authority" of transferriujB^ 
Those who were condemned in France " territories and provinces from their 
had recourse to the holv see, and }j1- lawful possessors." But this pontiff 
ways found protection there. In like granted "to the Normans, who had 
manner, the popes availed themselves settled in Italy, the lands and territo- 
of the contest between the emperors ries which they had already usurped," 
Lewis and Charles, about the middle or which they should be able to con- 
of the fourteenth century ; in conse- quer from the Greeks or Saracens.^ 
quence of which the imperial power Gregory VII. followed the new max- 
was quite lost in Italy, the popes uns, and carried them farther, openly 
seizing upon some of the towns, and pretending that, as Pope, he had a 
others seUing up for themselves. riffht to depose sover^gns who re- 

The Crusades contributed very much belled against the church. This he 
to complete the power of the popes, founded principally upon the power 
as temporal princes, and brought busi- of excommunication. An excommu- 
ness enough of a civil nature upon nicated person, he said, must, accord- 
their hands. For, they had not only ing to the rules of the apostles, be 
many dispensations to grant to those avoided b^ everybody. Apnnce, there- 
who could not go to those wars, but fore, who is excommunicated, must be 
they made themselves judges of all abandoned by all the world, even by 
the differences among those princes his own subjects. This pope never 
that went thither.^ made any formal decision of this kind, 

« Mosheim, III. pp. 8«, 83. (P.) Cent. xiiL PL it » Sueiir, A. D. p. 876. (P.) 
Ch. «. Soot. V. ♦ Mosbeim, II. p. 260. (P.) Cent. zi. Pt iL 

3 Fleusj's Sixth DiMoune, p. SO. (P.) Ch. iL Sect. iL 
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nor had he the countenance of any ezdaded from all possibility of salva- 
council, but he acted upon the maxim, tion." The king being still refractory. 

On the other hand, the defenders the Pope excommunicated him, but he 
of the princes took it so much for ''appealed to a general council," and 
granted, that an excommunicated sent a party of men to bring the Pope 
person was subject to all the above- by force before him. In consequence 
mentioned inconveniences, that they of this he was apprehended at Anagni, 
contented themselves with saying, but the inhabitants rescued him. He 
that a prince ou^ht not to be ex- died, however, nresently afterwards, of 
communicated; which, says Fleury, rage and anguisn. His success(»', Bene- 
was giving the popes a great advan- didi XI., of his own accord, withdrew 
tage in the argument. This pope like- the excommunication ; but by this time 
wise urged that, since the clergy have the papal power had begun to decline.^ 
a ri^ht to decide concerning thingrs When we consider the effects of ex- 
spiritual, they have, a fortiori, a right communication in those dark ages, and 
to decide concerning things temporal, the acknowledged power of the popes 
The least exorcist, he said, is above an to direct that £eadiul weapon, and also 
emperor, since he commands demons ; to suspend the exercise of all ecclesias- 
royaltv is the work of the devil, being tical functions, than which nothing 
the eiBfect of human pride ; whereas the could impress the minds of men in those 
priesthood is the work of God^ times with more terror and constema- 

Some of the pretensions of this great tion (as they imagined their everlasting 
pontiff were so very absurd, that one happiness depended on those functions), 
wouJd think they must have refuted we cannot wonder either at the arro- 
themselves by the events. In his dif- gance, or the success of the popes, 
ference with the emperor of Germany, Kobert, king of France, not complying 
he says, '* We bind hun by an apostolical with the Pope's decree respecting the 
authority, not only with respect to iJie dissolution of his marriage, the Pope, 
soul, but to the bod jr. We take from for the first time,laid the whole kingdom 
him all prosperity in this life, and nnderthisinterdict, forbidding all (uvine 
victory from his arms.'" service, the use of the sacraments to 

Later popes continued the same arro- the living, and of burial to the dead, 
gant claims, and the necessity of the The people, terrified by this order, 
times too often induced prmces to yielded such implicit obedience, that 
submit to them, though theynad some- even the kiug's own domestics aban- 
times the spirit to resist. In 1225, doned him, except two or three, and 
Honorius III. applied to the popes the these threw to the dogs everything that 
words of Jeremiah i. 10 : "I have ... set came from his table. No person even 
thee over the nations, and over the dared to eat out of any vessel which he 
kingdoms, to root out, and to pull down, had touched. The king being reduced 
and to destroy," &c.^ In the iburteenth to this dismal state, was forced, to yield, 
century, Boniface VIII., in a quarrel and cancel his marriage.' 
with Philip the Pair, king of France, The degree to which the popes some- 
" asserted thatJesus Christ had granted times carried their rage was truly 
a two-fold power to his church, .... the dreadful. John XXIII. not only excora- 
spiritual and t&mporal sword ; that he municated Ladislas, king of Bohemia, 
had subjected the whole human race to but published a crusade against him ^ 
the authority of the Roman pontiff, inviting all Christian princes to make 
and that whoever dared to disbelieve it war upon him, and seize his dominions, 
were to be deemed heretics, and stood His bull upon this occasion contained 

1 Keury, XIII. p. 48. (P.) [Vidal, Tom. IV. 

p. 145.] 4 Mosheim, III. pp. lffO-162. (P.) Cent xir. 

aibid. A.D. 1078. (P.) Pt. ii. Ch. ii. Sect if. iii. 

s HiBtoire des Papes, III. p. 164. (P.) • Sueur, A. D. 908. (P.) 
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an orifft to all patriarcbs, bif&cps;' despotbni were beheld ^itb ^isft^fniriif 
arcbbishopsy dAd prelates, to 'pubbsh.' ment; but with sileoit and ]^a9siy,e;obedir 
eVerf Sunday and festiyal-day, W the ence, by all tBe temporal pC^erB' of 
sonndyf a teell,and with candles ligntedV Eurot>e. \ > 

and then extingnished by throwing^ . It was in the ^elerenth century that 
them npom the grotmd, that King' La-' the p'ocwei* bf the bopes ^»ay bie said-W 
dislas was ^'exoommtinicated, peijnred,* hare been/at its height. ^' TbeH tb^y 
a schismatic, a blasphetaer, a hecetio, received the pompons titles of maatem 
a relapse/ k fayouter of heretics, a- of the world; ajid .... nnivei^al fatherib 
traitor/ i^nd an enemy of the Pope and They; presided also everywhere in.^« 
of the church.** He also excommn^' councils : by their legiiteju-* ..yTh^ 
dated all' his adhei^nts and favonTer^;^ decided ^n;j^l .Cabtroveirsiea <; n^.^m^ 
till by a return to their duty theyr eeraung^ reli^n,- or chureh-i rdisdr 
shbuld receiiye absolution; and ordeted pHne;. and ;mainiained ^a- piil^iei^ded 
that whosoever should undertake to rights. x)f the olmrch ags^i8t.'i9w»f^pa« 
bury Ladislas, or axLj[ of his partisans^ tions of kizigs and p[rinoes.'^ B^i;iail 
should be excommunicated, and not be wasnot'dcina without oppositiosirl;^ 
absolved but by digging up the bodj from the bishops, and mmr. tka jtoif 
with their own hands, and carrying it poral powers. * . ' 
out of thd place of Christian bunal; In order to preserve this : amazfn'g 
and that the places on which they power, it v^as necessary to f keep the 
should lie should be profane for ever.^ clergy as dependent ae possible upon 
So ftdly was this temporal power of themselves,. and. as little attached to 
the popes established, tnat they alone their temporar sovereigns. Gre^iKy 
were thought to have the right of dis- YII. never forbade the clergy to take 
posing of km^doms ; and tiiey were as an oath of aHegiance io their reapeor 
regularly applied to for that purpose, tive sovereigns ; but tibis was doiie hj 
as the temporal courts for titles of Urban II., who made an order for ths^ 
nobility, &c. In 1179,' Alexander III. purpose at the Council of Clennoiiit; .Te 
** conferred the title oi Icmg, with the complete the temporal character lof the 
ensigns of royalty, upOn Alphonso, popes, I shall in the last place observe 
duke of Portugal, who, under the ponti- that'it was common in the tweljBtho^n- 
ficate of Lucius II., had rendered his tury to see them at the headed anoMS. 
province tributary to the Boman see." ^ The insolence with which the pontes 
Innocent TII. gave ^ king to the Ar« have acted in the height of their ^wer 
menians in Asia, and in 1204 he made is hardly credible. Gregory . YXX* 
Primislas, duke of Bohemia, king Of obHged the emperor Henigf iy„" whoja 
that country, and Peter II. king of he had excommunicated, saod. who vj^ 
Arragbn. The title of king of Ird:and plied for absolution, to wait tihree da^i 
was also a grant of the Pope to our before he would. admit him; though 
King Heniy II.; and when the Por- both the emperor, the empress, and 
tuguese and the Spaniards were pnrsu- their child' waited barefoot,, in. the 
ing their discoveries and conquests, the depth of winter. On the fourth day he 
one to the East, and the other to the was admitted, and as a tc^en- of his 
West, the popes drew the!line that was repentance, he resigned hia Ono^w:ninto 
to regulate all their future claims to the hands of the Pope, an^ confessed 
dominion:^ These acts of universal himself unworthy of the empire, if 

ever he should oppose his will for the 

11 Histx>irQde8Pape8,;y.p. 151. (|».) , ^ 

5 Moshelip, II. p. 403. (P.) C^nt. xil. Pt U. inclusively: together with an indulgence, In folL 

Ch. ii. Sect, xlii ior all tho«6 derout souls whose bodiea shoulil 

s " King Henry obtained, at the hands of the chance to be droj^ed in the undertakp^.'' 

Pope, (MArtln V.) the perpetual donation to the Harris, Voyapet, 1705, I. p. 3.' . 

crown of Portugal, of whatsoever should be di4- -> Mosheim, IL p. 259. (P.) Centxi: Pliinli 

covered from Cape Bajadore to the Emb Indies, Ch. ii. Sect it ' c 
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fotuie ; and he was not absolved witk« peace witk the Venetians, who threa- 
oat very mortifying conditions. ^ : tened to • break off from their corn- 

Adrian rV. insulted the emperor mnnion. 
Barbarossa, i^ut the middle ot the The temporal power of the popes, as 
twelfth century, for holding him the I have observed before, was more ancient 
lefb stirrup instead of the r^ht, and than the notion of their vnfalUhility. 
at length the emperor was compelled Thici wa» not 'known in the times of 
to hold the other stirrup. The next Pepin or Charlemagne; and though 
Pope, Alexander III., trod upon the oonncilB were not. then deemed infal- 
neck of the same emperor, using at lible, the authority of the Pope was 
the same time this expression of the held to be subordinate to that. That 

Esalmist, ** Thou shalt tread upon the eooncils are inMLible was not pre- 
on and adder; the young lion and tended till the popes had been deemed 
the dragon shalt thou trample under to be so; the councils attributing. to 
feet.** tsa. xci. 13. themselves what tibey had takpn from 

When Henry VI., the next emperor, thepopes.* 
was crowned hj Oelestine III., he Wiw respect to epiritnal power in 
kneeled before lum as he sat in his general, Ihe popes derived much ad- 
pontitioal ehair, and was obliged to vantage from the ideas of the Northern 
take the crown from his feet; and nations in their .state of Paganism, 
when the Pope had kicked it off again. For they considered the bishop of Bome 
to show his power to depose him, the in the same li^ht in which they had 
oardinals were, at length, permitted to before done their a/rcTi'druid, aud trans- 
erown the emperor once more. This was ferred to him that boundless reverence 
done to show that the imperial crown witii which they, had been used to re- 
depended entirely upon the Pope.* gard the other. Hence the force of the 
Our own country haa not been leas papal excommnnications, which, as 
disgraced by papal insolence. One <^ under the druids, deprived a person of 
the bravest of our hauffhty 'Nottmol all .tha common rights of humanity.' 
princes^ Henry II., could not satisfy However, besides the constant op- 
the Pope with respect to the murder position of the Greek church, the over- 
of the factious and turbulent prelate bearing authority of the see of JSlome 
Thomas h, Becket, (of whichi however, was not always submitted to, even in 
he was not .guilty,) till he walked bare- the. West. It was particularly op- 
foot to his tomb, and was wliipped by posed by the church of Milan, which 
the monks at Canterbury. King John m ihe former period had been a metro- 
was excommunicated, deposed, and pohtan church, with a Jurisdiction in- 
made to receive his crown again, at dependent of that of Borne. In 848, 
the hands of the Pope's legate, and Angilbert, archbishop of Milan, sopar- 
to acknowledge himseli a vassal of the ated entirely from the Church of Borne, 
see of Rome. and continued so nearly two hundred 

In order to evade the tyranny of the years. At length, however, the popes 
popes, it was customary, when.the times got the Ijietter of this, as of every otner 
would bear it, not to dispute thar opposition. 

power directiy, but to pi^ftvent the It is in the .ninth century that we 
pukication of their bulls. Thus when find the first seeds of the doctrine of 
Paul V. laid the state of Venice under the Pope*s infallibility- Then, at least, 
aninterdict,they banished those of the the popes began to talk in a higher 
clergy who complied with the order, strain than usual on this subject; 
and at length the popes were glad to .a Mosheim, IV. pp. 319, 820. (P.) Cent. xvil. 
get Henry !V of Franco to male tiieir ^,%^^^J;,^^,^^^^^ f ,07. (p.) 

1 Fletiry, A.D. 1077. (P.) .. » Mosheim ^,, p. 08. (P.) Omt, tUI. PtIL 

• Histoire des Pal>e», IIL p. Ill (P.) Ch, lu Sect. vi. 
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maiiitaiiiixig that they could not be mouy of the Scriptures, on the ^mund 
judged by any person, and that their above mentioned. Bernard andThomas 
decrees, respecting manners, faith, or Aquinas gave this doctrine the great 
discipline, ought to be preferred even weight of their authority, and they 
to those of the councils themselves, if were followed by all the schoolmen.^ ' 
possible.* The argument on which tlxis Afterwards, however, several of the 
claim was rested was the declaration popes themselves, when they had any 
of our Saviour to Peter, that he would partioular point to gain, and when the 
give to him the keys of the kingdom decrees of former popes were anoted 
of heaven; and because he likewise said against them, made no difficulty of 
that he had prayed for him, that his departing from this doctrine. Thus 
faith should not fail, it was concluded John XXII., in his quarrel with the 
that all the successors of Peter at FratricelU, who represented to him 
Rome would always maintain the right that three of his predecessors had 
£aith. Weak as this argument is, it been of their opinion, answered, that 
was universally acquiesced in, in those " what had been ill-determined by one 
dark ages ; and the popes acted upon Pope and one council, might be cor- 
it as upon a maxim tnat could not be rectedby another, better informed con- 
disputed. When the bishop of Con- ceming the truth." But, except in 
stantinople was deposed in 861, the these occasional deviations, the popes 
Pope who had been written to on the asserted their infallibiHty, and it was 
occasion* but not by way of appeal, generally acquiesced in tiU the time of 
said in answer, ** If they ought to be the great schism (1378) ; when almost 
heard who sit in the chair of Moses, all the Christian world, seeing the 
how much more they who sit in the popes sacrifice everything to their own 
chair of St. Peter!" and he main- ambition, dropped the high opinion 
tained that no bishop of Constantinople which they had before entertained of 
ought to be deposea without the con- them. !Nor was it {>ossible to put an 
sent of the Pope.^ end to the schism, without setting up 

The authoritjr of the popes having a council above the popes, 

gained ground, in the manner that has During the time that the doctrine 
been described above, the opinion of of the Pope's infallibility was gen- 

their infallibility began to appear un- erally received, the popes frequently 

disguised and undisputed, about the spoke as if their decrees had been 

middle of the eleventh century; Leo dictated by immediate inspiration. 

IX. declaring that the councils, and all Thus Pope John VIII. says, that he 

the fathers, had considered the Church had found that such a thing was the 

of Eome as the sovereign mistress, to council of God, because that of a long 

which the judgment of all other time it had been revealed, by celes- 

churches belonged, and which could tial inspiration, to his predecessox 

be judged by none; and that all Nicholas.* 

difficult questions ought to be decided Such firm hold had the notion of the 

by the successors of St. Peter, because infallibility of the popes on the minds 

that church had never erred from the of men, that some of the greatest men 

faith, and would not, to the end. This in the Christian world, and even since 

is the first Pope who held this language the Eeformation, were not able to shake 

with such firmness. Gregory VIL, it off. Father Paul, the great advocate 

who succeeded him, with more solem- of the state of Venice against the usur- 

nity decreed in a council, that the pation of the popes, admitted that they 
Church of Bome never had erred, and 

never will err, according to the testi- * On "the opinion of those .... who lodge iu;. 

fallibility in the bishop of Rome," see Qcddfl% 
1 Basnage, II. p. 510. (P.) Mod. Apol. 1800, pp. 58-62. 

* Sueur, A. D. 861. {JF,) « 8ueur, A. D. 87& (P.) 
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ought to be obeyed in all matters of The popes made so artful a use of 
doctrine, and what related to the ad- the wesumess of the French monarchy, 
ministration of the sacraments^ It is that a council held at Eheims, in 991, 
possible, however, that he might make in which the authority of the Pope had 
this concession by way of argument, been disputed, is called the last siglis of 
while he was disputing against their the liberties of the Oatlic Church, the 

g>wer in things of a temporal nature, bishops of France after this allowing 
ut this was not the case with the the popes a right, to depose them. AU 
famous Fenelon, archbishop of Gam* the world, says M. ae Marca, was 
bray, who, when his book was con- obliged to submit to this new opinion, 
demned by the Pope, ** declared pub- and France was at length forced to 
licly his entire acquiescence in the yield at the beginning of the third 
sentence." He even read it himself raceof their kings. The popes laid all 
'* in the pulpit at Cambray," and ex- their bishops who had assisted at this 
horted the people ''to respect and obey" 'ooundl under an interdict, and would 
it.' not take it off till everything was re- 

Originall^, as I have frequently ob- stored as before the council.^ 
seved, all bishops, and the popes tnem- But it was in the eleventh century 
selves, were chosen by the people. After- that the great dispute arose between 
wards the metropolitans interfered, and the popes and the emperors of Ger- 
then the princes reserved to themselves many, about the right of Irwestiture. 
the right of approbation, and thus all This consisted, originally, in the prince, 
abbots and bishops were chosen till the or ohief, putting a clergyman into iJie 
time of Henry III. of Germany.' But possession of any estate or fief, and was 
afterwards the popes claimed the right done by the dehvery of a bough, or in 
of nomination to all the greater livings ; such otiber manner as that in which lay- 
having made the first attempts of this men had been usually invested by the 
kind in France, where they took advan- same persons. But because, upon the 
tage of the weakness of that monarchy, death of any incumbent, the priests 
They then began to give out, that the nsed to deliver the ring and the (yrosier 
bishops of !l£>me were appointed by of the deceased bishop (by which the 
Jesus Christ to be the supreme legisla- election of a new bishop had been used 
tors of the universal church, and that to be irrevocably conhrmed) to some 
all other bishops derived their autho- person of their own choosing, before 
rity from them. Opposition was made the vaksancy was notified to the prince, 
to these claims, but it was ineffectual; an order was given that those ensigns^ 
and from the time of Lewis the Meek, of spiritual power should be transmitted 
European princes in general suffered to the prince immediately upon the 
themselves to be divest of all autho- death of any bishop, and then he $teli- 
rity in religious matters. vered them to whom he pleased; after 

To gain this point, many memorials, which the same ensigns were again 
and acts of former times, were forged solemnly delivered bv the metropohtan 
in this age, and especially *' the famous bishop. After much contention, and 
decretal epistles," said to have been much war and bloodshed upon the oc- 
wrilten by the primitive bishops of casion, it was compromised, by the 
Bome. They are generally fathered Pope's consenting that the emperor 
npon " Isidore, bishop of Seville,*' who should invest by the delivery of a scep- 
lived in the sixth century.* tre, and not of a rin^. or crosier, which 

II siQ (p\ ^^^ ensi^s of a sppitual authority.* 

« M^eS, ivfp. 893. (P.) Cent rvit Sect ii. The principal actor in this great scene 

L i. Ch. i. Sect. 11. See p. 222, tupra. 
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was Gregory YH., who, in a (joimcil at ceivedwitli the utmost indignation aiuL 
the Lateran, decided that if any bishop reluctance." ' 

received investiture from a lavman, Another part of the spiritual power 
both he and the layman shoxdd be ex- claimed by the popes is that of grant- 
communicated, ine dispensations to do what would 

In 1199 the popes pretended to have otherwise be unlawful; and from mere^ 
a right over all l^nences, and that all relaxing the severity of discipline, or 
translations from one see to another remitting the penanoes that Imd beea 
were the especial privilege of the see of enjoined for sin (which, in time, made 
Bome.^ This ri^ht, however, was not it to be imag[ined that they had the 
fully asserted before it wm done by In- power of forgiving sin itself after ^ ' 
nocent III. in the thirteenth century, commission), thej easily passed to the 
who assumed to himself, as pope, the idea of their havmg a power to forgivci 
power of disposing of all oiHces in the it, and, which was the same thing, ol 
church, whether higher or lower, and their making it to be no sin, before ih$ 
of creating bishops, abbots, and canons commission. 

at pleasure. And though the popes It was the wants and the avarice of 
had formerly been strenuous advocates the popes that first led them to grant 
for the free choice of bishops, against these mdulgences. The popes, whea 
the encroachments of the emperors, this they were settied at Avignon, not beixie 
pope, and many of his successors, over- able to draw so much as they had um 
turned all those laws of election, re- to do from Italy, had recourse to new 
serving to themselves the revenues of methods of getting wealth. They not 
the richest benefices, conferring vacant only sold indulgences more frequently 
places upon their clients and creatures, than formerly, but disposed publicly 
and often deposing bishops who had of scandalous licences of all sorts, at 
been duly elected, and substituting an excessive price. John XXTI. was 
others with a high hand in their room, particularly active in promoting this 
The bishopi^ however, opposed these abominable traffic. He enlarged tha 
encroachments, but generally to little taxes and rules of the apostolical 
purpose. chamber, and made them more profit* 

Lewis IX. of France " secured the able, though he wa^ not the inyentcff 
rights of the Gallican Church " in this of them. 

respect " by that famous edict, known. . . The height to which the popes, and 
bythenameofthePra^ma^icA9a7ief{on." their advocates, carried their pretea- 
TiaiB, however, did not make the popes sions in this way is indeed astonishing, 
renounce their pretensions, and tiieir Innocent III., about 1198, decreed tii& 
kgates acted with all the insolence and out of the plentitude of the papal 
tyranny of their masters in the conn- power, the pope could '* of right, £8- 
trier into which they were sent; inso- pense beyond risht;" and according to 
much that Alexander lY. made, " in other decrees the popes claimed the 
1256, a severe law against the avarice power of dispensing even against the 
and frauds of these corrupt ministers, apostles, and the apostoHcal canons, 
which, however, they easily evaded by Gratian, the famous canon lawyer, as- 
their friends and their credit at the sorted that all men are to be judged bj 
court of Bome," At last Leo X. en- the Pope, but the Pope himself by no 
gaged Francis I. '' to abrogate thePro^- man. And ** Cardinal Zahar, speaking 
matic Scmction, . . . and to substitute of the popes, affirms that they might 
in its place another body of laws, more do all things that they will, even things 
advantageous to the papacy," called 
"the Concordat:*' but this was "re- .„ ^ , „, -,«••«« «^ «* * 

3 Hosheim, III. pp. 81, 82. 280, 290. (P^ 
Cent. xUi. Ft. ii;Ch. U. Sect. iii. iv. and Cent. xfL 
iHlitoirod««Fftpe«,m.p.l|0. (ig Sect LCh.i. Sect. vU. 
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i^unlawfal, and so conld do more than Another prerogative claimed and 
Ood himself." ^ long exercised by the popes, and yet 

■ There are too many instances in his- most clearly against all ancient custom, 
#tory of the popes reaucing these pre- was that of calling and presiding in all 
■itensions into practice, by actually councils ; whereas originally, as I have 
■igranting dispensations to do things observed, it was the business of the 
i^lmorally evil, especially to release per- metropolitan of each district, and 
IfBons from the obligation of oaths. In afberwards they were called by the 
b1042, Casimir, king of Poland, having temporal princes, first the emperor of 

jretired to a monastery, deputies were Constantinople, and then other princes 

^Bent to the Pope, and he absolved him in their several states. In Germany 
igjfrom his vows, and permitted him to it had always been the custom for the 
yresume the government of his kingdom.' naetropolitans to preside in their coun- 
gjCelestine II. having required Henry, cils; but in the vear 1047 the Pope 
yking of England, to re-establish Dun- claimed a right of sending his legates 

»tan in the archbishopric of York, and to preside in them.' And, in time, this 
pylie saying that he had swore he never claim, though the novelty of it was 
HjWould do it as long as he lived, the easily proved, came to be universally 
^^Pope answered, " I am Pope ; if you acquiesced in, and nothing but the 
^■will do what I require, I will absolve factions of the popes themselves could 
^ jou of that oath.'* The king, however, ever have led the world to think or act 

I declined it.* Henry II. of England, otherwise. But after the great schism 
I having sworn to fulnl his father's will, in the popedom, in which there were a 

■ obtained an absolution from the Pope, long time two popes, and sometimes 
gand thereupon deprived his brother of three, there was an absolute necessity 
g lus estates, and reduced him to a pen- of calling a council, and giving it a 
[ 8ion. At the Coundl of Constance, power of censuring, degrading, and 

JohnXXIII. drew from many cardinals making popes. 

what he wanted to know of them, by A new power now beins^ established 

Yeleasinff them from the oath of secrecy iu the world, viz. that of tne popes and 

which 9iey had taken.* The popes the bishops, a power governed by 

hiave always granted dispensations to maxims unknown to the world before, 

marry within the prohibited degrees of a new system of la/ws was of course 

consanguinity. Martin V. is said to introduced by it. This obtained the 

liave given leave to a man to marry his name of canon la/w, consisting oric^- 

own sister. nally of the decrees of general councils 

Another power in spiritual matters, and synods, and then of the constitu- 

which has been claimed by the popes, tions of popes, and decisions made by 

is that of ccmonization, or the declaring the court oi Rome. In time these laws 

what persons should be deemed saints, were collected, and reduced to a ffjrstem, 

BJid tne objects of worship. In the and became the object of study and 

C/onncil at tne Lateran, in 1179, under practice to a new set of lawyers, as the 

Alexander III., " canonization was Boman civil law had been before. 

Mnked among the ereater and more The first collection of ecclesiastical 

iniportant causes, &e cognizance of canons was published towards the end 

which belonged to the pontiff alone." ' of the fourth century, by Stephen of 

1 Hi8toryofPopery,i.p.io. (P.) "Quodomnia Ephesus, and it was received with 

SK>8sint,quicquidliberet,etiamillicita,et sit plus Universal applause. The Church of 

S^o?F5l^n? i735*T* ^t' ^"^"^ *'"'^' ^' ^^^ ^^"^® ™^^® ^®? ^^ *^.^ collection till 
a Fieury. (Po * '^' • that of Dionysius Exiguus appeared, 

4 md^iv^^^io^^p?^^*^^ ^'*^ ^ ^® ®^^*^ century. These canons 

• Mosheim, U. *p. 403. (P.) Cent. zli. Pt. IL 
Ch. ii Sect. xili. Fleuzy. (P.) 
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bad no sanctions of a temporal nature, In this oonntry the bishops wen i 
and therefore the councils generally allowed to have a separate jorisdictioii, ; 
applied to the emperors who had according to the canon law, after the ''■ 
assembled them, to compel the obser- Norman conquest, and this continued 
vance of their decrees.^ till it was abridged under Henry VUL* 

In the seventh century the collection Indeed the canon law has never been 
of canons by Isidore of Seville was directly abolished in England, and 
published, composed of the councils though a correction was proposed to 
neld in Greece, Africa, France, and be made of it, the scheme was neTer 
Spain, and also of the decretal letters carried into execution. But it ivas 
of the popes, to the time of Zacharias, provided, in 1634, " that till such cor- f 
who died in 752.* This being a dark rection of the canons was made, all j 
and ignorant age, all the letters of the those which were then received should . 
popes for the first four centuries were remain in force, except such as were 
lorged, and yet the forgery was for contrary to the laws and customs of 
many centuries undiscovered. These the realm, or were to the damage or 
decretal letters had no other object hurt of the king's prerogative.'*' And 
than to extend the power of the popes, it is perhaps better that the canon lav 
and the dignity of the bishops.^ The should remain subject to this restraint 
difficulty of judging bishops, Fleury than that any new system of the same 
says, was increased by these decretals; kind should be enacted without anj 
the power of judgmg them being control. These remains, however, of 
thereby given to the popes, so that the canon law have been graduallj 
appeals to Rome became very fre- ^pmg into disuse, and the whole prac- 
quent.* tice of the spwitual couHs, in which 

Gratian, who made a collection of it is continued, is now held in nniverad 
canons in the twelfth century, went abhorrence and contempt, 
beyond the forged decretals in two im- The pride and exterior marks of 
portant articles, viz. the authority of splendour assumed by the popes haw 
the popes, and the immunities of the sufficiently corresponded to the power 
clergy. For he maintained that the which they acquired ; andtheflatteiiee 
popes are not bound by the canons, which thev have received from thfflr 
and that the clergy cannot be tried by partizans have sometimes been in the 
the laitjjT in any cases. The constitu- highest degree abominable and blas- 
tions ot the popes, after this compila- phemous. 

tion of Gratian, turned upon the While the imperial power c<Mitinued, 
maxims contained in it ; and yet, as "o^o mark of respect was paid to the 
the power of the popes increased, they popes that was not paid to other 
kicked away the scaffold by which they oisnops, archbishops, or patriarchs. Bnt 
had been assisted in climbing to this after they obtained sovereign power, 
height of power. For Father Simon . „, . , ., ,„ ^^ _. 

says that tie decrees of Gratian axe com^^iS7nfth^rn?n J[4]^thu^ml?e^ ^ 

not valued at Bome, nor the books of *^« seas, Austin, the monk, slily wafts it vm 

decretals, but so far m ttey suit their SSS?g^ ^^^y^^^Jit'^^^ ^ \ 

purpose, the great principle of the years, but in a weak, rickety constitutioirS ] 

court of Rome being, that tne pope is Jj ^5iiomjS^BeS^°t^ ^^S^Th"^ haughty iwdlrtB^ ^ 
above all law, which was indeed the !SduniSiy. ASd^hough^often thl SSTaSSSS I 

great object of Gratian.* gave it dai»y-rooU to hinder ita gTt>wili ; «i H* c 

statutes of provUori^ of mortmain^ of pnemmriH, f 

Ac, yet nothing oould effectually repreta fti i 

1 Anecdotes, pp. 105, 107. (P.) monster, tilt oxxx English Heixules, Kteff Hsotf r 

»Ibid. p. 293. (P.) VIII., gave it a mottifl wound." jiiH^fSSi 2 

» Sueur, A. D. 838. (P.) Ed. 1735, Ijp. 377..- *• V ^^5^ » 
t 5!^5!?^ Discourse, p. 18. (P.) 7 Neal's History, I. p. 11. (P.) Toiilini&'eld.K 
• On Church Revenues, p. 88. (P.) p. 15. '» r- ^uauaaw- 
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they obtained likewise the same titles, having sent to the church of St. John of 
and the same marks of reverence and the Lateran a crown of gold, with which 
respect, which had been claimed by he had been presented by Anastasius, 
other princes; and several of these the emperor of Constantinople, Pope 
ought to have been appropriated to di- Hormisdas put it on his tiara. After- 
vinity. The title of holiness was often wards Boniface VIII., in his quarrels 
given by one bishop to another, but it with Philip the Fair, to show that 
was appropriated to the bishop of 'things temporal ought to be subject to 
Rome about the year 1000.^ The cere- things spiritual, as a mark of this 
mony of the adoration of the Pope, double authority, used two crowns in- 
after his election, was borrowed from stead of one, and to them John XXII. 
Paganism.* This was always done to added a third, but with what particular 
the Roman Pontifex Maximus, and it view is not said.* 
is done by the cardinals to the Pope, The style that has sometimes been 
seated upon the altar for that purpose, assumed by the popes, and made use of 
The customs of kissing the feet, and in addresses to some of them, without 
being carried on men's shoulders, were their declining it, is truly blasphemous, 
also borrowed from the Romans or Martin IV., 1621, "having excommu- 
the Northern nations. " Dioclesian or- nicated the people of Sicily, would not 
dained, by a pubhc edict, that all sorts be persuaded to absolve them till, by 
of persons should prostrate themselves their ambassadors, prostrate on the 
before him, 2Jidihiss his feet ;" and for earth," they entreated it, saiying, " 
this purpose he had a " pantofie, or lamh of God, that takest away the sins 
slipj)er, enriched with gold, pearls, and of the world, gram.t us thy peace,*'* The 
precious atones." * It was Gregory mthers of the Council of the Lateran 
VII. who ordered in council that even said to Pope Leo X,, " We respect your 
princes should kiss the feet of the Pope divine majesty ; you are the husband 
only.* But Valentine is said to have of the church, the prince of the apos- 
been the first pope whose feet were ties, the prince and king of all the 
kissed after consecration by the car- universe." They entreated also that he 
dinals and other persons present, in would not let tnem lose the salvation, 
827. and the life, which he had given them. 

The popes, to show their superiority adding, " Thou art the pastor, and the 
to other sovereigns, have assumed a physician, thou art auod;" and de- 
triple crown. At first they wore only clared that he had all power vn heaven, 
a bonnet, a little higher than usual, amd in earth? The canonists often 
very much like the Phrygian mitres, gave the popes the title of Dominus 
which were used by tne priests of Beus noster, which, indeed, had been 
Cybele; but Clovis, king of France, assumed by Domitian. "PaulV. ... 

caused his picture to be put in the first 

1 Sueur, A. D. 86«. (P.) page of divers books dedicated unto 

BuistrodeWhitiockt,*' 110^,^.1^1. Yet, according Ktce-X/eo; and " Sixtus IV. suffered 
to8irThomasSmitii,akingorqueenofBQgiand to be inscribed on a triumphal arch 

ifl as profoundly wonthipped as a pope. "No man ^^^^j.^ j x^ v :^ ^_ iaqa 

Bpeaketh to the prince, nor servefii at the table, ©rected tO him, anno 14fb4, 

but in adoration and knfcUng. All ^nooB of . q ^^ ., ^„^. ^nodtyarU habena$, 

the realme be bare-headed before him : insomuch v/u-viv vv^^i* ,nw.iwkt. nwwn, w m m^v^,w^, 

that toSe dSamber ^rSs^ce, wTr4 STd^ ^ "^^ **» ^^* ^''"^ "^ ^*"- * 

of Estate is set, no man dare walke, yea, though 

tiie prince be not there, no man dare tarry there, 5 Histoire des Papes, Til. p. 425. (P.) 

but bare-headed." Tfie CommonweaHh f>/ England, • Hi<t. of Popery, III. p. 441. (P.) "Agnus 

B. ii. Cb. iv.Jln. 1633, pp. 103, 104. See this passage De, qui tollis peccata mundi, dona nobis pacem." 

applied to another subject, M. Repos. VI. p. 226. Hist. 1736, II. p. 66. 

» Hist, of Popeiy, III. n. 840, Ac. (P.) Bd. 1786, » Basnage, II. p. 556. (P.) 

n. p. 17. » History of Popery, I. p. Qi. (P.) 1785, I. 

4 Sueur, A D. 711. (P.) p. 51. 
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A circnmstance -wliicli shows tbe Howeyer, time, and the diminniioii o! 
spirit of the papacy in a particularly their power, has at length done a 
strong light, is, that Gregory VII., the great deal towards it ; and as the 
most ambitions of all the x)opes, and oishops of Bome sink to the level of 
who contributed more than any other other bishops in the Christian church, 
to increase the power and pride of the they will ijrobably acquire the virtues 
popedom, was canonized, and a parti- of their primitive ancestors ; but then 
cular office, or form of prayer, was they will be no longer what we now 
composed to his honour. This was in- call 'po'pes. 

troduced by Alexander VII., and was It may excite our gratitude for the 
read in the churches of Eome and other blessings of the Beformation, to look 
parts of Europe ; and whatever in his back upon the state of this country 
life onght to make his memory odious, while it was subject to the papal 
is recited in this office as an heroic power. The popes seem to have held 
action. It was also authorized by this country in a state of greater 
Benedict XIII. But all Europe were dependence than any other in Europe, 
offended at it.* To this the obhgations that William 

There is no giving one character of the Conqueror and others of our princes 
a set of men so numerous and so were under to them, contributed not a 
various as the popes have been, but, in httle. All the rights and privileges of 
general, since they have become sove- the English clergy were, in fact, in 
reign princes, they have had all the the hands of the Pope, who taxed them 
follies and vices of other sovereign at his pleasure, and who had the abso- 
princes, and have spent their revenues lute nomination to all the richest bene* 
m the same manner; more especially fices in the country. These were in 
(as their power was short, and the general filled with foreigners, especially 
office not hereditary) in enriching their ItaHans, who never so much as saw 
fainilies and dependents. At one their dioceses, or the country, but had 
period they were, for many successions, their revenues remitted to them abroad; 
monsters of wickedness ; using every by which means the country was 
art, and making no scruple even of drained of immense sums. The popes 
murder, to gain their ends. A man also disposed even of the reversions of 
more abandoned to vice, of the most the most lucrative places ; so that 
atrocious kinds, than Alexander VT. neither the king, nor any other person 
was perhaps never known; and Leo X., in England, had anything to mspose 
the ^eat patron of learning, was ex- of in tne church, 
ceedingly debauched, and probably an This was ill brooked by several of 
atheist.^ our Norman princes and lords; hnt 

It must be acknowledged, however, no redress was found for this evil till 
that many of the popes have been the reign of that spirited prince 
men who would hare adorned any Edward III., who passed an act caJled 
station in life ; being, in tihe worst the statute of provisors, by which all 
times, patterns of virtue, and actuated presentations to livings within the 
by the best intentions in tiie world, kingdom were taken m>m the Pope, 
But they never had power to reform and appointed to be in the king, or 
their own courts, or to accomplish iJie his subjects. But still the popes had 
other reformations they projected, considerable power, as in the tiials of 

titles to advowsons, and appeals to 

» "SJ°^ f^l?^ ^' ^' *^^^£ ^^'\J^'^ *^® ^^^^ ^^ Borne. And though, hf 
taxedi/the then Pope fo^?SgtSmuchcoiS? ^^^ seventh of Bichard II., the power 

on the faces of Peter and Paul, . . . replied, he did it of nommation to benefices Without the 
on purp<Me to represent ttiem blushing in heaven ^ .g ]iQ^j^ ^as taken from the 
to see what successors they had got on earth." '^*"o " rt^^ _..„ , w«^w«. **vii* vm 

suL€f p&pery, 1735, 1, p, 9. popes, they still claimed the benefit 
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of confirmation, of the translation of against tlie kinc^ or his crown, or who- 
bishops, and of excommunication.^ ever broaght tnem into England, or 
The interference of the papal power did receive or execute them, they were 
received another check in the reign of declared to be out of the king s pro- 
Bichard 11. For, whereas, before that tection, and should forfeit their ffoods 
time the archbishops of Canterbury and chattels to the king, and should 
and York might, " oy virtue of bulfs be attached by their bodies, if they 
from Bome, assemble the clergy of may be found." 
their several provinces, at what time From this time no convocation of 
and place they thought fit, without the clergy could be called without the 
leave obtained from the crown, and all kind's writ, and they could consult on 
the canons and constitutions concluded such matters only as he should think 
upon in those synods were binding proper to lay before them; but still 
without any farther ratification from their canons were binding without Uie 
the king ; ** an act passed in the six- king's assent, till the act pf supremacy 
teenth year of this reign, " called ;prcB» imder Henry VIII. This prince as- 
munire, by which it was enacted, that sumed the sole right to the nomination 
if any did purchase translations to and confirmation of bishops ; and to 
benences, processes, sentences of ex- the great mortification of the clergy, 
communication, bulls, or any other he also took to himself the first-frmta 
instraments, from the court of Eome, of all the benefices.^ 

1 Neal's Histoxy, I. p. 2. (P.) 3 Ibid. IL pp. 2, 10, &o. (P.) 1703, p. Iff. 



APPENDIX I. 

TO 

PARTS X. AND XL 

THE HISTOEY OF COUNCILS. 

To the preceding history of the clergy their decrees were universally received 
in general, and of the bishops and in the Christian church. It does not 
popes in particular, it may not be appear, however, that what they re- 
amiss to add a separate account of the solved on these occasions was directed 
councils or assemblies of the bishops by any immediate inspiration, for that 
and clergy, which make a great figure would have superseded all reasoniuff 
in the history of the Christian church, and debates upon the subject, and 
These assumed a most undue authority, consequently all difierence of opinion, 
and have been one of the principal Whereas they appear to have debated 
supports of the greatest corruptions among themselves, on some of these 
of Christian doctrine and discipline. occasions, with a considerable degree 
We find in the book of Acts, that of warmth. And though they con- 
when matters of considerable conse- elude their advice to the Grentile Chris- 
quence occurred, all the apostles, or as tians about the observance of the 
many of them as convemently could, Jewish ceremonies, with saying that it 
assembled, to consult about it, and Beev^ed good to the Holy Ohoat (md to 
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fi8, they probably only meant, that enoed by the lore of truth. For thej 
they were folly persnaded that the determined just as the emperors, or 
regpilations which they prescribed were the popes, who summoned tnem, were 
proper in themselves, and therefore pleased to direct. Accordingly, there 
agreeable to the mind and will of God; are, as might be expected, many in- 
being conscious to themselves that stances of the decrees of some conncils 
they were under no improper bias. If being contrary to those of others; 
they had been conscious of any par- which could not have been the case, if 
ticular illumination at l^at time, they they had been all guided by the spirit 
would probably have mentioned it. of truth. 

Such, however, was the respect in Though Arianism was condemned 
which the apostles were held, that by the Council of Nice, it was estab- 
even their advices had the force of de- lished at the Council of Ariminum, 
crees, and in general were implicitly which was as much a general council 
conformed to. as the other, and also in the Councils 

When the apostles were dead, it was of Seleucia and Sirmium. There is 
natural for the bishops of particular also a remarkable instance of the de- 
churches to assemble on similar occa- crees of councils, in which the popes 
sions ; and though they could not have themselves have presided, contradict- 
the authority of the apostles, that ing one another, as those of Chalcedon 
office becoming extinct with those who and Constantinople, in 654j. For the 
were first appointed to it; yet, as former absolved and justified Theodorit 
there was no higher authority in the of Cyr, and Ibas oit* Edessa, and re- 
church, had they contented themselves ceived them into their body, as ortho- 
"ivith merely giving advice, and con- dox bishops ; whereas, the Council of 
fined their decisions to matters of dis- Constantinople, which is styled the 
cipline, they would hardly have been fifth general council, and was approved 
disputed. But it has been pretended by the Po^e, condemned them as damn- 
that general councils, consisting of able heretics.* 

bishops assembled from all parte of The Council of Constantinople also 
the Christian world, succeed to all the decreed, that images were not to be 
power of the apostles, and have even endured in Christian churches, where- 
absolute authority in matters of faith, as the second Council of Nice not 
But an etssembly of ever so many only allowed them to be erected, but 
bishops, being only an assembly of even to be worshipped. In later times, 
fallible men, can have no just claim to the Lateran Council of Julius II. was 
infallibility; nor indeed was this a called for no other purpose but to re- 
thing that was pretended to in early scind the decrees of the Council of 
times. Our Lord did, indeed, promise, Pisa ; and whereas the Council of 
that when two or three of his disciples Basil had decreed, that a council of 
were gathered together in his name, bishops is above the popes, the Lateran 
he would be in the midst of them ; Council under Pope Leo, decreed that 
but this promise, whatever mi^ht be a pope is above a council, 
meant by it, was not made to bishops Besides, there never has been in fact 
in particular, and might be claimed by Any such thing as a general council, 
two or three individuals, as well as by Even the four first, wluch are the most 
two or three hundred. boasted of, had no bishops from several 

Besides, those general councils, the whole provinces in the Christian world, 
decrees of which nave been ui^^ed as And tne Council of Trent, the au- 
of the greatest authority, were in thority of which the Papists make so 
£Eict assemblies of factious men; in much account of, was perhaps the 
whose proceedings there was not even 
the appearance of their being influ- i Sucur, A. D. su, (P.) 
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least respectable of all the conncils* tion of bishops, aud appeals. For, 
The chief intention of the crowned councils became less frequent when 
heads, who promoted this council, was they could not be held without the 
to reform tne almses in the court of Pope's leave ; and the interruption of 
Erome. But the P6pe himself, by his provincial councils was a great wound, 
legates, presiding in it, pronounced ^J^ Fleury, to ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
the Protestants, who appealed to it, tion.* 

heretics before they were condemned The first who seems to have main- 
by that council, and none were allowed tained the infallibility of councils is 
to vote in it but such as had taken an Barlaam, who exhorts one of his friends 
oath to the Pope and the Church of ^ return to the communion of the 
Rome. There were hardly fifty bishops Church of Borne, because a council at 
present in it, none being sent from Lyons, bein^r lawfully assembled, and 
several countries. Some that were having condemned the errors of the 
there were only titular bishops, created Greeks, he must then be considered as 
by the Pope for that purpose; and a heretic, cut off from the church, if 
some had Grecian titles, to make an ^^ did not submit to it. But Occam, 
appearance of the Greek church con- who lived at the same time, viz. in the 
senting to it. It is also well known fourteenth century, speaks of it as the 
that nothing was decided in the council opinion of some doctors only, while 
without the previous consent of the others say this infallibility was a 
court of Rome, and the decrees con- privilege of the college of cardinals, 
eluded with an express salvo ot all the and others, of the Pope himself. It 
authority of the apostolical see. was a question, however, that did not 

In fact, the Papists themselves have begin to be agitated till that time, and 
found a variety of methods of evading it was then disputed very calmly. It 
the force of general councils, whenever was more openly debated during the 
it has been convenient for them so to differences between the popes and the 
do; as if their decisions depended upon councils; when the councils setting 
a matter of fact, concerning which themselves up above the popes, de- 
they were never pretended to be infal- termined that themselves, and not the 
lible ; also, if their proceedings were popes, were appointed by God to judge 
not in all respects re^lar, and if their m the last resort concerning articles 
decrees were not universally received, of faith. The Council of Constance 
as well as if they had not been ap- made no decision on this subject, but 
proved by the popes. If we may judge that of Basil did ; saying that it was 
concerning councils by the things that blasphemy to doubt that the Holy 
have been decreed in them, we shall Spirit dictated their resolutions, de- 
be far from being prejudiced in their crees and canons ; while the Pope and 
favour ; their sanction having been his Council at Florence, declared the 
pleaded for things the most repugnant contrary, and it is not yet determined 
to reason aud the plainest sense of which of these was a lawful council.' 
Scripture, as has been sufficiently The most eminent of the Catholic 
manifested in the course of this work, writers themselves have maintained 

Councils were most frequent in tibe different opinions on this subject, and 
times of the Christian emperors at have been much influenced by the cir- 
Constantinople, and of the Christian cumstances in which they wrote. But 
princes of Europe, from the fall of the this was most remarkably the case 
Koman empire till towards the end of with -^neas Sylvius, who had with 
the eighth centurv. But the jpublica- greatboldnessmaintained the authority 
tion of the forged, decretals of Isidore of the Council of Basil against Euge- 
at that period made a great cWe , g^^^ „^ 13 

with respect to councils, the junsdic- a Basnage, Hutoirt, it p. 518. (P.) 
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nius IV. ; but being made Pope (by lieve, the opinion of any Protestant, 
the name of Pius n.) ** he pablished that any assembly of men is infallible, 
a solemn retractation of all that he But it is thought by some to be lawful 
had written" upon that subject; de- and convenient to call such an as- 
claring, " without shame or hesitation, sembly of divines, to determine what 
that as j^neas Sylvius he was a dam- should be the articles of faith in par- 
nable heretic, but as Pius II. he was ticular established churches, or sncn as 
an orthodox pontiff."* At present the should have the countenance of par- 
opinion of the infallibility of the Pope ticular states. The synod of Dort, in 
being generally given up by the Catho- Holland, made decrees concerning ar- 
lics, they suppose the seat of infalli- tides of faith, and proceeded in as 
bility (for it is an incontrovertible rigorous a manner against those who 
maxim with them that there must be did not C/Onform to them, as any popish 
such a seat) to be in the councils.' synod or council could have done.* 
The Protestants themselves had ori- The time is not yet come, though we 
ginally no dispute about the authority may hope that it is approaching, when 
of truly general councils. Luther ap- the absurdity of all interference of 
pealed to a general council regularly 'power ^ civil or ecclesiastical, in matters 
assembled, and engaged to abide by its of religion, shall be generally xinder- 
decision.^ Calvin maintained in ex- stood and acknowledged, 
press terms, that the universal church « mv uu.^ v t>-^4. -u. i. v v i ^^ 

* • x" 1T1.1 J J.1- X i^ J A. 1 * The French Protestant church also exacted 

IS inialllDle, and tnat broa must annul of every minister the following oath:— "I do 

his solemn promises if it be otherwise.* a^^ear and protest, before God and this holy 

A+ *v%.a«/%t«4- l,A«.A«.A« <:4. :« ■»^4. T Vv^ assembly, that I do receive, approve and embrace 

At present, however, it is not, I be- all the doctrines taught aiid decided by the 

Synod of Dort, as perfectly agreeing with the 

1 Mosheim, III. p. 247. (P.) Cent. xv. Ft. ii. word of God and confessions of our churches. I 

Ch. ii. Sect. xvi. swear and promise to persevere in the profession 

« [It is hardly necessary to point out the fact, of this doctrine during my whole life, and to 

80 sad and yet so hopeful, that, since the meet- defend it with the utmost of my iK>wer ; and, 

ing of the recent CBcumenical Council of Rome that I will never, neither by preaching, nor 

(1869-70), every faithful Catholic is bound to teaching in the schools, nor by writing, depart 

hold the very opposite opinion to that stated in from it."* Oath prescribed by a National Synod 

the text.] of the reformed diurches in France, held at Al^ 

3 Ibid. III. p. 821. (P.) Cent. xvi. Sect. i. 1620. QaicVi Synod, pp. 88, 39. See " The Case 

Ch. ii. Sect. xiv. of Mr Martin Tomkins," 1719, pp. 70, 71. iJfcte 

* Basnage, II. p. 499. (P.) Also, p. 213, «fpra. 



APPENDIX II. 

TO 

PARTS X. AND XI. 

OF THE AUTHOBITY OF THE SECULAR POWERS, OE THE 
CIVIL MAGISTRATE, IN MATTERS OF RELIGION. 

We have seen the daring attempts to ber of bishops and other ecclesiastical 

introduce an arbitrary authority, so as persons. This usurpation led the way 

to decide concerning articles of faith, to another, not indeed so excessive in 

as well as concerning matters of disci- the extent to which it has been carried, 

pline, made first by the popes, who but much more absurd in its nature, 

were nothing more, originally, than The former usurpations were of the 

bishops of the single Church of Eome, clermj, who might be supposed to have 

and afterwards, by councils, or a num- studied, and therefore to have under- 
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stood, tlie Christian system ; but the and by the grace of God we have de- 
latter is by mere laymen, who cannot creed, that which ought firmly to be 
be supposed to have given much atten- believed." * But though this great 
tion to the subject of religion, and prince says, We home decreed, it is not 
conseijuently must be very ill-prepared probable that he himself had so much 
to decide authoritativeLjr concerning its as a proper vote in the resolutions. If 
doctrines or rites. Of this nature is he had, he would hardly have called 
the ecclesiastical authority which, upon himself an auditor, or an arbitrator, 
the Reformation, was transferred from though this seems to i^ly his having 
the popes to the secular powers of the more power than that of giving a vote, 
different states of Europe, and more Though it is not questioned that the 
especially that which was assumed by emperors generally carried their points 
the kings and parliaments of England, witn the bishops, and got them to 

The Broman emperors, when they make what decrees they pleased, it 
became Christians, did, indeed, inter- was by their interest with them, and 
fere in the business of religion ; but it influence over them, and not by a 
was either to confirm the election of proper authority. And during the 
bishops, (which was soon perceived to prevalence of the papal power, the 
b^ of considerable importance to them state was so far from encroaching upon 
in civil matters,) or to convoke synods, the church, that ecclesiastics usurped 
or general assemblies ; when, as they upon the secular power, so as even to 
apprehended, the peace of the state make and depose kings, 
was in danger of bein^ disturbed by A series of facts, relating to the 
heresies and factions in the church, ecclesiastical history of. England, will 
Bat though they sometimes signed the abundantly confirm what I have here 
decrees of the synods, it was never advanced concerning the usurpation of 
supposed that their vote was necessaiy the rights of Christ and of God, by 
to the validity of them; and though the ci^ magistracy of this kingdom, 
they regulated the revenues, and other When Henry VlII. shook off his 
things of an external nature respecting dependence upon the Pope, in 1531, 
the church, they never presumed to he was far from abohshing their 
pronounce either by their own ^ single usurped and anti-christian power. He 
authority, or that of the senate in con- only transferred it from tne Pope to 
junction with them, what was truth or himself, claiming the title of sole and 
what was falsehood, what ceremonies 8U]preme head of the Chv/rch of Eng^ 
ought to be admitted, and what ought lamd. The absurdity of acknowledging 
to be rejected, as has been done by the a layman as supreme head of an eccle- 
civil governors of Europe since the siastical body, was a thing so new and 
Befoi*mation. strange, that the clergy would not ad- 

Constantine, who was himself presi- mit it at first without this clause. As 
dent, or moderator, in the Council of fa/r as it is agreeable to the laws of 
Nice, speaking to the bishops on that Christ But after a year or two, viz. 
occasion, sai£ as was mentioned be- in 1533, the act of supremacy, as it 
fore, " Ye are bishops of things within was called, passed the parliament, and 
the church, but I am bishop as to ex- the convocation also, without that 
temals." And long afterwards, when clause. 

the civil and ecclesiastical powers were By this celebrated act the whole 
much more intermixed, Charlemagne, power of reforming heresies and errors, 
in a letter to the churches of Spain, m doctrine and worship, was trans- 
says, concerning the council which he ferred from the Pope to the king, with- 
had held at Frankfort, " I have taken out any regard to the rights of synods, 
place among the bishops, both as an 
auditor and arbitrator, W-e have seen, i Miiot*s Hist, of France, p. ea. <P.) 
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or councils of clergy; and without Mary, Queen ElizabetH, and Cliarles L» 
giving any liberty to those who could all published instructions or injunc- 
not comply with the public standard, tions, concerning matters of faiths 
This act expresses that " the king, . . . without the consent of the clergy in 
his heirs and successors,... kings of this convocation assembled, and enforced 
realm, shall have full power and au- them upon the clergy, under the 
thority to visit, repress, redress, re- penalty of premunire. So jealous was 
form, order, correct, restrain and Queen Elizabeth of this branch of her 
amend, all errors, heresies, abuses, prerogative, that she would not suffer 
contempts and enormities whatsoever the parliament to pass any bill for the 
they be."* It was also ordered in this amendment or alteration of any of the 
reign, that " all appeals which before ceremonies of the church ; it being, as 
had been made to Rome," were " to be she said, an invasion of her preroga- 
made to his majesty's chancery, to be tive. By one clause in the act of uni- 
on ded and determined as the manner formity the gueen was ''empowered^ 
now is, by delegates."* with the advice of her commissioners 

This king, indeed, in his letter to or metropolitan, to ordain and publish 
the convocation at York, assured them farther ceremonies and rites ; . . . . and 
that he claimed nothing more by the had it not been for this clause of a 
supremacy than what Christian princes reserve of power to make what altera- 
in primitive times assumed to them- tions her majesty thought fit, she told 
selves in their own dominions. But archbishop Parker, that she would not 
the contrary of this may easily be de- have passed the act."* 
monstrated. For, by an act passed in It is not easy to reconcile these 
the thirty-first year of this reign, it claims of Henry VIII. and Queen 
was enacted, that whatsoever his ma- Elizabeth with that article of the 
jesty should enjoin in matters of re- Church of England (XX.) which 
ligion, should be obeyed by all his asserts that the " Church hath .... au- 
subjects. Such language as this was thority in controversies of faith," if by 
never held by any of the Christian Gkurch be meant the clergy. For the 
emperors. English clergy, as a body, were so far 

The words of Mr. Hooker, who is from having any hand in the business 
generally allowed to be one of the of reformation, that tbey opposed it 
ablest advocates of the Church of as far as ever lay in their power. Be- 
England, are very express to this pur- sides, if it be granted that this abso* 
pose. He says, " If the whole ecclesi- lute power is in the church, the Refor- 
astical state stand in need of being mation itself was unlawful, and all 
visited and reformed; or when any that Henry VIII. and our other princes 
part of the church is infested with have done in this business is, by their 
errors, schisms, heresies, &c., what- own confession, unjustifiable, 
soever spiritual powers the legates had After the actof supremacy, there could 
from the see of Eome, and exercised be no absolute necessity for our kings to 
in right of the Pope, for remedying of consult even the parliament upon this 
evils, without violating the laws of subject. Henry, however,generally chose 
God or nature ; as much, in every de- to do it, in order to give the stronger 
gree, have our laws fully granted to sanction to his own decisions. Thus 
the king for ever, whether he thinks the famous law of the six articles, com- 
fit to do it by ecclesiastical synods, or monly called the bloody statute, and 
otherwise, according to law."' which was entitled An Act for ahoUsh^ 

Henry VEII., Edward VI., Queen ing Diversity of^ Opinions in certain 

iv«or.TTi-* T o Aox -.^fto ■., Articles concerning the GhHsticm ReU' 

1 Neal'g History, I. p. 8 (P.) 1793. Ik 11. • ^ ^ t a i 

a Ibid. p. 88. (A) 1793, p. 124. fl'*^^* "^^s an act of parnament, passed 

»lb4d.p.8d. <P.) 1703, p. 122. «Ibid.p.»3. (P.) 17W, p. 180. 
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in the year 1538.^ In this act was a In the life of Mr. Whiston we have 
ratification of several of the most im- a remarkable instance of the very little 
portant doctrines or articles of popery, consequence which the Ghurch of Eng- 
and it continued in force to the end of land, as it is generally understood, is 
this king's reign. In a very short time of in deciding religious controversies. 
Bve hundred persons were imprisoned For when a convocation had sat upon 
in consequence of it, among whom was his writings concerning the doctrine of 
the famous bishop Latimer. the Trinity, and pronounced thriii to 
This king seems even to have claimed be heretical and dangerous, Qneen 
an infallibility, equal to that which Anne interposed, and not choosing to 
had been arrogated by the popes, and ratify their sentence, all the proceed- 
to have acted m all respects as if he ings came to nothing. Thus, a:i was 
had the consciences and the faith of observed on the occasion, the voice of 
all his people at his absolute disposal, a womcm, which the apostle Paul does 
For in the thirty-second year of his not allow to be even heard in the 
reign, it was enacted " that all decrees church, had more weight than that of 
and ordinances, which shall be made all the churchmen in a body. * Can 
and ordained by the archbishops. 




firmation, by his letters patent, in and to her annalist Otrnden, Elizabeth appeared during 

upon the matters of Christian faith, *S® reign otm^ to sail hj& trade-wind He 

3ir>i*j. 3 ' -Lii thus descnoes her policy : ''Quumtamenilla,ut 

ana lawiul ntes and ceremonies,^ snail navigium ingmente tempestato, seso moderans, 

be, in every point thereof, believed, ad Romanse religionis normam sacra audiret, et 

obeyed, and performed, to .all intente JS^llJlSSe'rJ^'SJJZ.^c^hSf^^^Se'ri?! 

and purposes, upon the pains therem mortis profiteretur." nut. i. p. 21. 

comprised, provided nothing be or- , in her ^r«« year (1558) Elizabeth permitted 

T • *^j ,^ . .1 I ^ J, .-, "the epistles, gospels, and ten commandments 

dained contrary to trie laws 01 the to be read to the people, in the English tongue, 

realm." ^ And afterwards, when the iiowbeit without any exposition : also the Lord's 

articles of the Churckof EngWwere ^e^*^'',;^^rta"Sr^^S^,'"^t1S 

nrst compiled, which was under £d- aU other things they were to use the Romish 

ward yi., in 1551, they were drawn up ntes wid ceremonies, till a perfect fora of r<^g^^^ 

y ri ^ jx-L J '"S should be concluded on by the authority of par- 

by Oranmer and others, and received Uament. In the meantime she performed ^e 

the sanction of the royal authority in obsequies of her sister Queen Mary, with solemn 

council only, without being brought to w^Slten^ preparations, in the church of 

parliament or convocations, though in the second year of Elizabeth aS59) "were 

the title expresses as much. ' ?!? ®^ J'^i est«?>5«^®^ • • • *^« I'itm^, and 

T J.X, n L r r\ iht "l xi. Administration of the Sacraments, which waa 

m the farst ye§,r Ot C^ueen Jl^lizabeth i^ uae under Edward VI., some few things being 

the parliament alone established the changed, and a penalty inflicted upon the de- 

queen's .eupremwy and the Common ^SS^T^^^^^^^^^^X^ 

I'rayer, m spite 01 great opposition by and holidays, a mulct of twelve pence for every 

the bishops m the House 01 Lords ; and ^^y'** absence, being imposed upon those that 

+!»« />r^n«^/»o4-i^v, 4-1, A« «U4-;«^ «.«« -^ should absent themselves, and the same bestowed 

the convocation then sitting was so upon the poor." Thus was "the Protestant 

far from having any hand in those acts religion now estaUishcd by authority of Parlia- 

of reformation, that the members of it ?®?*'" ^'^**? 1^® *^**^??* °^' '^^^?} ^1 ^"""^^^ 

*^ ^ M.w*vi*, W4UIM.W w**w uAVAUh/^xo V* XV ^,jgiiops and two nobles,) nor did the Queen 

presented to the parhament several "ever suffer the least innovation therein." Seo 

propositions in favour of the tenets of Camden's History, 1675, Ed. 3, pp. 9, 17, 19, 27, 

Popery, directly contrary to the pro- ^\ Burnet, speaking of "the censure that waa 

Qeedmgs of parliament.^ passed on Whiston's book," says, "all furtiier 

proceedings against him were' stopped, since the 

' Neal's Hist. 1793, 1, p. 27. Queen did not eonfirm the step that we had 

5 Ibid. 1793, 1, pp. 33, 34. made." It would be unjust to Bumef s memory " 
» Ibid. p. 50. (>.) 1793, p. 68. .to omit what immediately follows :— " This wa» 

* It was in the second year of Elizabeth, that a not imacoeptable to some of us, and to myself 

Protestant religion was itettled for the Chuf^ qf in partfeular. I was gone into my diocese when 
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these things he agreeahle to the con- had not heen restrained hj Oliver 

gtitntion of the gospel? Both the Cromwell, at the liead of the Indepen- 

dergy and the qneen were interfering dents.' These bein^ the smaller 

in a business in which they had no number, would certamly have been 

right to meddle; and it is sometimes suppressed by any act of uniformity; 

pleasant to see one usurper checking and it is not improbable that, in con* 

the violence of another. sequence of bemg in this situation, 

It is remarkable that this clause in they might sooner than any other sect 

the articles, by which it is ordained in this country hit upon the true 

that the church, and not the king Christian principle of religious liberty, 

(who, however, is acknowledged to be which entirely excludes the civil magis- 

the supreme head of the church) should trate from interfering with it. At the 

have authority in controversies of E>estoration, the same church establish- 

faith, was not in the first articles com- ment, with the same powers in the 

piled by Cranmer, and which were king and in the parliament, was re- 

lorty-two in number, but was intro- sumed; and everything reverted into 

duced into them when they were re- the same channel, or nearly the same, 

vised and new-modelled, in the reign in which they had been in the reign 

of Queen Elizabeth. But nobody can of Queen Elizabeth, 
tell whj or wherefore that clause came It is something remarkable, that 

to be inserted, it being manifestly in- this glaring impropriety, of merely 

consistent with other acts of the legis- civil magistrates deciding concerning 

lature, and with the conduct of our articles of Christian faith, which must 

princes according to those acts.^ necessarily be undertaken by all civil 

To these remarks I shall add^ that governors who presume to make any 

several of the most important acts of establishment of Christianity (that is, 

spiritual jurisdiction, relating to the. of what they take to be Christianity) 

revenues and discipline of the Church in anjr country, should not strike more 

of England, are performed by laymen, than it generally does ; and that on 

For the chancellors, officials and surro- this ground only all civil establish- 

gates, who pass censures and excom- - 

municate, frequently are, and by ex- s see p. 49, ««jmi. The Proteetcrate com- 
press law always may be, laymen; and menced with the following provisions against 

the bishopsWe no power to control ^^X^^^l^fp^SZeF^'^ '^''^' 

the proceedings of the courts which go "XXXV. That the christian religion, con- 
by their name tained in the Scriptures, be held forth and re- 

The Housed Commons, wHoh took' ^SSt"^ " "" ^"''"''"' ^"'*"'''° °' *^"' 
Up arms against Charles I., assumed "xxxvi. That to the pubUque profession 

tfe same authority in matters of re- Sr^^tiSSisJ^S^t^^reSn^^ ^^^''S 

llgion that had been usurped by the win them by sound doctrine, and the example of 

preceding kings. And the Presbyte- * ???l^S?f *SJfT' v * ***v* « ^ 

tcnric /^^^rliioi aA/»+ 4^U.^ ^l^i^o^Xr.-^ ^' XXXVII. Thftt such as profess faith In God 
nans, Ot which sect they chiefly con- by Jesus Christ (though differing in judgment 

Sisted, would have enacted some per- from the doctrine, worship or mscipline pub- 

flAfintinff and RaTiaiiinfl.!^ lawn if Apv Wquely held forth), shall not be restrained from, 

secuuug ana sanguinary laws, u xney ^^^ g^^ ^^ protected in, the profession of the 

faith and exercise of their religion; so that they 
. abuse not this liberty, to the civil injury of 
that censure was passed; and I have ever thought others, and to the actual disturbance of the 
that the true interest of the Christian religion publlque peace on their parts. ProTided this 
was best consulted, when nice disputing about Ubertj be not extended to Popery or Prelacy, 
mysteries was laid aside and forgotten." Surnet, , nor to such as, under t^e profession of Chxist^ 
O. T. An. 1712, 9qL II. 60S. See also Whlston's . hold forth and practise Iteentiousness.** Th€ 
Mem. Ed. 2, pp. 189, 186, 189. Towgood's Utten, Ooiwnment of the ComnwnMeoUth, Ac, " As it 
No. 1, 1779,_p. 27. was publickly declilred at Westminster, the 

> Neal'B Hist. I. p. ffO. (P.) 1793. d. 69 See l«th dav of December. 1688.— Published bv his 
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ments of Christianity should not be religion and a parliamentary Qod? 
exploded, since all Christians profess Such, however, in fact, is the estab- 
to acknowledge no Father besides God, lished religion of this country. It is 
and no Master besides Christ, and to such a religion as the king, lords, and 
stand fast in the liberty with which he commons of this realm have thought 
has made tis free. If there be any proper to make for themselves, and to 
meaning in this, it must be that no impose upon the people ; who certainly 
human authority should be permitted ought to judge for themselves, in a 
to make that necessary to Christian matter wmch so nearly coucerns them 
communion which Christ has not made as individuals, and of which they are 
necessary, but left undetermined, and as competent judges as their superiors, 
consequently indifferent. There are in- Such an usurped authoritj as this 
stances, however, of this absurdity ou^ht to bo opposed, especially when 
having been noticed in several periods it is considered that tne power by 
of our history, besides that "vmich I which this mode of religion is enforced, 
have mentioned, when the claim of is precisely the same with that of the 
Henry Vni. to be the supreme head popes; having been transferred from 
of the church was first started. them to our princes. 

When the act of Uniformity was ^ Exclusive of everything contained 
passed, in the beginning of the reien in the religion of the Church of Eng- 
of Elizabeth, in 1659, " Heath, arch- land, it is chiefiy the authority by 
bishop of York, made an elegant speech which it is enjomed that Dissenters 
against it ; '* observing that it " ought object to in it. Things in their own 
to have had the consent of the clergy nature ever so indifferent, are no 
in convocation, before it passed into a longer so, when the authority by which 
law. * Not only the orthodox but even they are enforced is improper and 
the Arian emperors,' says he, * ordered boundless. It is upon the same just 
thatpointsof faith should be examined maxim that we always profess to act 
in councils ; and Gallio, by the light in things of a civil nature. A tax of 
of nature, knew that a civil judge a penny is what no man would value, 
ought not to meddle with matters of of itself; but it would be a justifiable 
rehgion.' But he was over-ruled, the cause of a civil war, if our kmgs only, 
act of supremacy, which passed the without the concurrence of parhament, 
house the very next day, having vested should presume to enforce that tax : 
this power in the crown." * because a tax that begins with a 

"Wnen that law was made, in the penny might end in a pound, or ex- 
reign of William and Mary, which tend to a man's whole property. In 
makes it blasphemy, punishable with like manner, a power that alters a 
confiscation of goods and imprison- single article of faith, or imposes one 
ment for Hfe, if persisted in, to deny rite, might change the whole system, 
the doctrine of the Trinity, Lord It was, therefore, so far from being the 
Fevershano, who had no objection to mark of a weah mind, that it was an 
the doctrine which was to iJe guarded evidence of great, just, and enlarged 
by that law, expressed his dislike of views, in the Puritans, to resist, as 
the civil magistrate interfering to they did, the imposition of things in 
guard it, in very strong terms. He their own nature indifferent. To have 
said that he acknowledged the houses submitted, would have been to ac- 




might even make a Idna: but he did T^ • The Earl added, "that if the House were 

CiX? KW ri^v ^^ v *^ 7- "".^"^ for such an one, he would go to JRame and en- 

not like tbe idea of a paHlcmbentCMry doawur to be chosen cardiwoe/fbr he had rather 

, oi J „ ^ -r ►,« ^ »T * ^.*^ • sit in the Conclave, than with their lordships. 

1 Btrype, Ann.Rtf. I. p. 73. Ap. No. 6. D'Bw's raoft those terms." TindaVs Hist, IV. p. 647/ in 

lounuJ, p. 29, in NetJ's MUt. Bd. 1798, p. 180. Bw^ood'a Zefter*, III. Sect, xiii, ' 
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knowledge another supreme power in sciences of men, similar to that of the 

the chnrch besides that of Christ. Church of Bome, ought to be a (ie- 

This is the true and solid ground of a eloAred Diseenter, and separate from 

dissent from the Church of England, the established church, whatever ridi- 

It is declaring (and it is the only cule or persecution of any kind he 

projper and effectual mode of declar- may expose himself to on that account. 

lag) that we will acknowledge no hv^ If the primitive Christians, or the 

mom authority in matters of religion ; first reformers from Popery, could 

but that we will judge for ourselves in have been contented with keeping 

a business which so nearly concerns their opinions to themselves, while 

us, and not suffer others to judge for they conformed to the religion of their 

us ; and that, in the worship of God, country, they might have avoided all 

and what respects our happiness in a the inconveniences to which the public 

future world, we will only obey him profession of their principles exposed 

whose power extends to that world, them; and in this they would have 

that is, Oodf and not mem, followed the example of adl the heathen 

It is, moreover, evidently agreeable philosophers, whose maxim it was, to 

to the maxims of the gospel, that think with the wise cmd act with the 

every Christian make an open declara- vulgar, and who ridicule the Christians 

tion, botii by his words and by his for not doing the same. For all the 

conduct, of what he believes concerning philosophers held the popular super* 

it. This is most expressly declared to stitions in the same contempt with the 

be obligatory upon us with respect to Christians themselves. But no true 

Christianity in general. And for the Christian or Protestant will venture to 

same reason, it ought to be extended sacrifice so much to his worldly ease 

to every important distinction in the and safety. And were not many of 

profession of Christianity, and espe- the present members of the Church of 

cially what relates to the seat of power, England either grossljr ignorant of 

or authority in the church of Christ, the nature of religion, inattentive to 

Our Lord hath said. Whosoever shall what belongs to it, or governed by the 

he ashanned of me, and of my words, heathenish maxim above mentioned, 

of him shall the Son of Man he they would not dare to countenance 

ijbsha/med, when he com^th in his own by their concurrence, what they may 

glory, a/nd the glory of his Father. easily know to be gross corruptions of 

Had Christianity been a system of Christianity, and especially an usurpa- 

speculative opinions only, and had not tion of the rights of God and of Ohnst. 

required a conformity in our practice, There is another state in Europe, in 

and such as is visible to the world, which the prince assumes an eccle- 

every degree of persecution might be siastical power independent of the 

avoided. But this we know was not Pope. For the kings of Sicily pre- 

the case in the primitive times. All tend to be by h\r\ih legates a latere Ui 

true Christians then thought them- the holy see, and to have a power of 

selves obliged not to make the least absolving, punishing, and excommuni- 

concealment of their opinions, what- eating all persons, even cardinals them- 

ever they might suffer m consequence selves, who reside in their kingdom, 

of their profession. In like manner, They also preside in provincial councils, 

every Protestant ought to be a declared and act in all respects independentiy 

Protestant, and not d.eny his principles of the court of Rome. Their style is, 

"hj communicating with the idolatrous heatisim^o et santisimo jpa3re, and they 

Church of Bome. And for the very attribute to themselves in Sicily the 

same reason, every man who thinks same ]x>wer that the popes have with 

that the Church of England usurps respect to the rest of the church. The 

an undue authority over the oca- Sicilians claim this right from a bull 
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ofUrbanll.jffrantedm 1097 to Roger, kings of Sicily exercise that jurisdic- 

the Norman king of Sicily, and to his tion, and are in fact popes within their 

snccessors. Bat the adyocates for th* own territories. On this account F. 

conrt of Borne say that this bull was Simon says there are three popes in 

forged, during the long time that the Christendom, viz. at Rome, in Sicily, 

island had no communication with the and in England ; the two last, however, 

holy see : for it continued ninety years deriving their power from the first, the 

under an interdict, beginning in 1282. kings of Sicily by voluntary conces- 

Hence, however, have arisen violent sion, and the kings of England by 

disputes between the kinirs of Sicily force.' 
and the popes. But to uus day the 

1 Simon on Church Bevenues, pp. 116, 121. the English episcopal corporation bo at to serve 

Mosheim, II. p. 231. (P.) Cent. xi. jPt. i. Ch. i. her Arbitrary plan o( governing. She obtahied 

Sect. iii. an absolute supremacy ; her bishops acted under 

''Henry's reformation altered the form of it; she imposed articles, ceremonies, oaths. 

Popery, but did not remove the grand principle penalties, Ac." R. Robinson's " Plan of Leo- 

of It, human authority in matters of religion ; tures on the Principles of Nonconformity," 1781, 

the act of supremacy lodged the same power in pp. 5, 6. 

the crown, that had been vested in the Pope. Camden having quoted the conciliatory letter 

In virtue of this power the king exercised eccle- from Pius IV. to Eiiizabeth, Hated Iff May, lff60, 

slastical legislation and Jurisdiction, appointed adds : ** The report goeth, that the Pope gave 

by commission articles of religious doctrine and his faith, ' that he would disannul the sentence 

practice for the nation, and supxwrted them by against her mother's manis^H, as unjust, confirm 

penal sanctions. the English liturgy by his authority, and grant 

" The reformers In the reign of Edward VI. the use of the sacraments to the English, under 

retained the doctrine of royal supremacy ; they both kinds, so as she would join herself to ihe 

availed themselves of Ms minority and youth, Romish Church, and acknowledge the primacy 

put out two service-books, intended a third, and of the chair of Rome ; yea, and that oerUdn 

might have put out a thousand on the same thousand crowns were promised to those tibat 

principles ; they sacrificed the rights of all the should procure the same.' Elisabeth, though 

nation to a fancied prerogative of a boy. little solicitous about the Protutant faith, waa 

" Queen Elisabeth's reigniog passion was love too fond of her tupretnacyto become a Paput^ 

of despotism ; her means of atteining it weie full Her annalist adds, that she ** still persisted, like 

of duplicity, treachery and cruelty : she made herself, umper eadem" See Camden, Histi p. 47. 

religion an engine of government, and franked Also suprct, p. 269, Note *, 
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PARTS X. AKD XI. 

OF THE AUTHOBITY OF mADITION. AND OF THE 

SCBIPTUEES, ETC. 

We have seen the pretensions of the as carefully as we can, the channels by 
popes, of councils, and also of ciyil which these divine communications 
madbstrates, to decide controyersies of have been conveyed to us ; an^ these 
faiui. It may not be improper, in the can be no other than oral tradition op 
conclusion of this subject, to consider writing ; and of these the latter is cer- 
two other authorities, viz. those of tra- tainly preferable, whenever it can be 
dition and of the Scriptures. As the had, provided we have sufficient evi- 
Jewish and Christian religions are of deuce that we have the genuine writings 
divine origin, it behoves us to examine, of the inspired prophets themselves^ 
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Bnt iii many cases, even tradition onght find no sufficient authority fblr them at> 
not to be shghted. all. - 
Those Christians who were not con- ' Some of the ancient heretics are said, 
verted by the apostles themselyes, and by Austin and others, to have availed^ 
who lived before the publication of any themselves of -this sonroe. of credit; 
of the canonical books of the New Tes- laying great stress on our Lovxl-s say- 
tament, could not have had any other in^ to ms disciples, that he had many 
foundation for their faith. We our- things to say to them whidi th&^were 
selves admit these books to be canoni- not able to bear at the time tnat he 
cal on no other foundation; and by. was with them, and pretending that- 
calling them canonical, we mean no the apostles themselves, besides preadi^ 
more than that they are the genuine ing to all persons indiscriminately, 
productions of those , persons whose made a reserve of some things to be- 
names they bear, or of the times to taught more privately, and only to a 
which they are usually ascribed ; and few. But there does not api>ea¥ to 
thei'efore they are of themselves of no have been any sufficient foundation for . 
authority, but as the most indisputable that pretence ; all their teaching having 
eyidence of what it was that Christ and been public, and nothing <x)ncealea 
the apostles did teach and practise as from any persons who were desirous of 
from God; and it cannot be made to being instructed. Much less was there 
appear that the same thing may not anyreason to think that the particular 
be suffciently proved by other means, thmgs which they wished to support 
We observe the first, and not the by this pretence were among the tiungs 
seventh day of the week, as a day of revealed to those few. Besides^ our 
rest, contrary to the known custom of Lord himself seems to have precluded 
the Jews, which we believe to have every pretence of this kind, by telling 
been of divine appointment, upon no his apostles, that whatever laiey haa 
other authority than that of trsbdition ; heard of him in private, they would. 
it being supposed- to have been the proclaim in public. Matt. x. 27. 
invariable custom of the church from The Church of Rome has adopted a 
the time of the apostles, and it being variety of customs, and founded many 
impossible to account for the origin of claims, upon this authority of tradi- 
the present custom, and of its being tion. But in what was called the 
observed without the least variation in Catholic church, no recourse was had 
churches that differ in almost every- to tradition, before the second Council 
thing else, but upon that supposition, of Nice, in 787, in which the worship 
For we do not find in the New Testa- of images was established; when many 
ment any express order of Christ, or of things had generally been assented to, 
the apostles, that such a change should and practised before that time, which 
be made.^ had no foundation in the Scriptures, or 
When, therefore, we speak of tradi- in the reason of things. This council, 
tion as an improper foundation for therefore, expressly anathematized all 
faith or practice, we must mean only those who did not receive ecclesiastical 
pretended, or ill-founded traditions ; traditions, written or unwritten. But 
such as were alleged by several of those the things which the members of this 
who were called heretics in very early council dleged as proper to be received 
times, or by the Church of Borne at on such authority are exceedingly fool* 
present. But, in this case, we object ish and absurd. 

to the opinions and practices, not The authority of the bool{:^ of the 

merely because we find no trace of New Testament, supposing them ta be- 

them in the Scriptures, but because we genuine, is the very same with that of 

, o XV V * <f J rn **. S^e aposttes themselves. But in very 

jSiwSejri VoL n. pp. 028^4124, inrd 2f(rt«. early tmies, this doee not appear to 
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I 

IxAye been so ^reat as it cfeime to be in the case of Cornelius, <and in the 

afterwards. Thongh it was never altercation that Paul bad with him at 

idonbted that Paul was an inspired Antioch. 

lapostle, and recmved the knowledge he On the former of these occasions, 

Jiadof the gospel from Jesus Christ w9ien the conduct of Peter was ar- 

jbdmself,yet we find by his ownwritingB» raigned, he vindicated himself, not l^ 

•that there were violent factions against asserting that what he did was by the 

liim all lus life, aiuSL that his opinions express direction from heaven, (though 

.were by no means implicitly received, he was^ led to what he did by express 

iHe himself is far from insisting that revelations made both to himself, and 

everything he asserted was to be re- aJso to Cornelius,) but by a simple 

je^ved without examination. On the narrative of facts, from .which they 

contrary, tiie various arguments he might themselves judge, thait what he 

jprodnces in support of his assertion^ had -done was not without sufficient 

without alleging any other authority authority- ' And even when all the 

i^ them, shows 'tiiat his conclusions apostles were met, to consider of what 

merfi drawn from the premises which he was to be done with respect to the sup- 

ftUeged, and wMch he submitted to the posed obligation of thb Gentle converts 

examination of his readers. He must, to observe the Jewish ceremonies, they 

therefore, have; supposed that they seem not to have had any immediate 

would tliink themselves at liberty to inspiration. For they reasoned and 

judge for themselves ; add that> as he deliberated upon the subject ; which 

^bmitted his reasoning to their ex- seemstoimply that there was for some 

amination, they would decide for or time a difierence of opiilion among 

against him, according as his argu- them, thongh they aft^^rds concur- 

ments should appear to them con- red in giving the advice that they did, 

idusive or inconclusive. and in whicm they concluded that they 

• When this at)ostle does not reason had the concurrence of the Holy Spirit, 

^t all, but merely declares that he had But even this decree, ads it is now 

Jus information from Christy we receive generally called, which had the autho- 

it on the credit of a man whom we rity, as we mav say, of the whole 

suppose to have been neither imposed eoUege of apostles, does not - seem to 

upon himself, nor to have. had any in- have been relished by all Christians; 

terest in imposing upon others ; and as we mav infer from the enmity which 

likewise of his bSng a person whose the Jewisn converts in general bore t& 

authority in g^eral was supx>orted by Paul, and from the Nazarenes or Jewidi 

his power of working miraele.s. Of Christians, never making use of his 

ibhis kind is the account which he gives writings* For though they were not 

us of the resurrection of the dead, and written in a language which they under- 

the change that ^dll pass upon the stood, it would not have been- more diffi- 

living subsequent to it; and also his cult to procure a translation of them, 

account of the institution of the Lord's than of the gospel of Matthew, which 

^pper« ^ was also probably written in Gsreek. 

. rTor was this the case' of Paul only. Indeed, what is universally a&» 

who was peculiarlv obnoxious to the knowled^ed to have been the sf^te of 

Jews, on account of his zeal in mreaching the Jewish Chiistians oould not have 

tiie gospel to the Gentiles. For Petc^ been true, if the^ had had the same 

himself, who is called ^ a^oeUe of the ideas that were aiterwards entertained, 

cvrcwmciaion, and was considered as of the constant inspiration of the apos- 

the very cM^ of the arpostlee, was not ties and evangelists. A great part of 

more respected, whenever be said or them rejected the a^unt of our Lord's 

did anything^that was thought to be miraculous conception,and though they 

&iproper. This appeared very clearly made use of the gospd of Matthew m 

T 2 
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Hebrew, they omitted the two first but they differ exceedingly in the ordet 

chapters, in which it is asserted ; not, of their narrative, and with respect to 

as far as appears, questioning their incidents of little consequence ; and tt 

beinff written by Matthew, but not contend for anything more than this 

thinking the contents of them snffi- is in effect to mjure their credibility, 

ciently well-fonnded ; and yet they did If the agreement among them had been 

not, on account of this difference of as exact as some pretend, it wonld have 

opinion, cease to oommnnicate with one been natural for the enemies of Ghxis*- 

another. Nordoes Justin Martyr, who tianity to have said, that they must 

mentions their opinion long afterwards, hare been written by combination, and 

pass any censure upon them on account therefore that the history has not the 

of it. He only says that ho cannot concurrent testimony of independent 

think as they did; and what is more witnesses; and if tne exactness ood* 

remarkable, ne does not mention the tended for cannot be proved, the autho* 

authority of Matthew and Luke, as rity of the whole must be given up. 

what was decisive against them. These ]Besides, what would have been the 

Jewish Christians would certainly have use of appointing twelve apostlesi art 

treated the gospel of Luke in the same witnesses of the hfe and resurrection ol 

manner as they did that of Matthew, Christ, if their testimony was nd 

if they had been acquainted with it, naturally sufficient to establish the 

and had thought proper to make use of credibility of the facts ; and what would 

it at all. have signified even the original inspira- 

When the Jewish church was first tion, unless all error in transcribing, 
formed, and indeed so late as the pub- and translating, &c., had been pre- 
lication of the gospel, many of the vented, by the same miraculous inter- 
disciples would thmk themselves as position, m all ages, and in all nations 
good judges of the history of Christ, afterwards P Having written roxxn 
as the evangelists themselves. They lar^ly on this subject in my Institutes 
did not want those books for their own of Natural and Revealed Beligion,' and 
nse, and would judge c<mceming the also in the Preface to my Harmony of 
contents of them, as they would con- the Gospels, to those works I beg leave 
ceming other books whicn implied an to refer any readers with resrpect to 
appeal to living witnesses. That the this sulnect. I would also refer them 
books were generally received, and not to what I have written under the signa- 
immediately rejected by those to whom ture oi Paulvtms^ in the Theolooieal 
they were addressed, is a proof that the Bepository, in which I think I have 
history which they cont^ned is in the shown, that the^ apostle Paul often 
main authentic, but by no means proves reasons inconclusively, and, therefore^ 
that every minute circumstance in them that he wrote as any other person, of 
is true. Indeed, the evangelists, vary- his turn of mind and thinking, and in 
inc; from one another in many parti- his situation, would have written, with* 
culars, (which may be seen in the 06- out any particular inspiration. Facts, 
eervations prefixed to my Harmony of such as 1 think I have there alleged^ 
the Gospels,)^ proves that they wrote are stubborn things, and all hypoUieses 
partly nom their recollection, which must be aocommc^ated to them, 
may be imperfect in things of little ^ Not only the Nitzarenes, but Chris^ 
consequence, and partly from the best tians of other denominations also, re* 
information which they could collect ^cted several of the books of our New 
from other persons. Testament, and without denying the 

Like other credible historians, all the authenticity of them, (for with this they 

evangelists agree in the maih things, are not, in general, charged,) but be* 

» SMt. xI-seH, alio tb« &My« la ThooL « S«e [Eutt's FHeitley] VoL n. pp. 1»-180^ 

JUpot. Vol II. S08-S11. r-r. --» 
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cause tihey did not approve of their found to favour some superstitious 

contents. Thus the Gnosiica in general opinions and practices, the rise of which 

made but little use of the canonical I have already traced, and especially 

books, and pleaded the authority of the worship of saints. For at the 

tradiiaon, and the Eleeaaites, in the Council of £aodicea, in 364, the Hebrew 

time of the emperor Philip,* are said canon was adopted. But in the third 

to have rejected all the epistles of Paul, Council of Carthage, in 397, the apo- 

though the^ authenticity of them was cryphal books ^ were admitted, as 

Bever questioned. canonical and divine, and were there- 

Wh^ the apostles were dead, the fore allowed to be read in public, esp^e* 

authority of their writmgs would natu- <;ially Ecclesiasticus, Wisdom, Tobit, 

rallv rise, and appeals would be made Judith, and the two books of Macca- 

to them when controversies arose in the bees. The Popes Innocent, Gelasius, 

«hurdi. And this natural and univeraal and Hormisdas confirmed the deoErees 

deference to the opinion of the apostles x>f tiiis council.' 

produced, I doubt not, at length, the The church having afterwards adopt- 

opinion of their infi^bility. Their ed the version of Jerome, which followed 

authority was also justly opposed to the the Hebrew canon, the apocryphal 

many idle traditions that were pre- books began to lose the authority 

tended to by some of the early heretics, which they had ac(}uired; and it was 

and to the spurious gospels that were never fully re-established till the Coun- 

written after the fo-wr luid ac<mired cil of Florence, in 1442; and it was 

credit. Till that time there could be then done principally to give credit to 

no inducement to write others ; and the doctrine of purgatory. It was for 

notwithstanding the reception that a similar reason that tne Council of 

some of the forged gospels met with in Trent made a decree to the same pnr- 

oertain places, they never operated to pose.' Also, though before the second 

the discredit of the four ffenuine ones Council of Nice &e Scriptures alone 

(and indeed they were on^ written as were considered as tiie standard of 

supplemental to them), it appears that &ith, it was then decreed, for the first 

they were easily distin^piishea from the time, that they who despised traditions 

genuine gospels, and did not retain any should be excommunicated.^ 

credit long. And what we are able to Notwithstanding the apparently 

collect of them at this day is enough to little foundation which many of the 

satisfy us, that they wore not rejected popish doctrines have in the Scriptures, 

without sufficient reason. ^ it was very late before any measures 

• The Jews, in forming their canon of were taken to prevent the common 

•acred books, seem in general to have people from using them. Indeed, in 

made it a rule to comprise within their the dark ageB, there was no occasion 

code all books written by prophets; and for any such precaution, few persons, 

therefore though they had other books, even among the great and tne best 

which they valued, and mk^ht think educated, l^ng able to read at aH. 

very useful in the conduct of life, they The Sclavonians, w1k> were converted 
never read them in their synaflogues. 

These books were afterwards <»lled I f?®"'' ^ S* ^' .I^JP' /l P* fS* IS"^ 

**ASfo%» i^a.o *vvAv m^vnmMXMo u<maou. » Basnage, IL pp. 463, 465. (P.) "Synodus 
apocryphal, consisting of pieces of very . . . ttatuit et decUurat, ut \ubc ipsa vetua et 

different eharacter, partly historical '^]tP^ editio . . . in pubiicia lewtionibua, d^a- 

«...9 ..»»4.i. ^^.^1 putatiombus, pnodicationibua, et exposltionibiw 

ana parUy moral. pro authentica habeatur, et ut nemo ilLon re«. 

These apocryphal books • were not <^i^ quoTla pnetaxtu audeat vel pnesunat'' 

inn<^ nat^ hvChruitifiiiH f.iH ^Tiavwata ^cretum de editione et tint tacrorum Hbi-orum. 
UUCn USea DyvnnSUanS, urn in^ were g^aa. iv. 1545. q^, Tnd. Can, et Decret. p. 8. 

On Jerome's Vulgate, see Oeddes's Praepiedtus, 
. > 247. According to Epiphanius, "they re- 1786, pp. 44^51, and Middleton's Works, IL p. 
ceived neither the writings of tho proidbitts nor - 824. 
apostles." lardner, VL V, 51^ « Basnage, U. p. 438. (P.) 
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to Christianity at the end of the iiiiiUi TB»ed the dnadMtonjMst wii2i wliiob 

centary, petitioned to have the eenrioe the church was almost lank, and tiasb 

in their Own langnagei and it waa no. person onght to be f>eriDittediio 

granted to them. Pope John YIII^ to know more of them than is oomtained 

whom the request was made, thanked in the mass. "HiB sucdessor profited 

God that the Sclayonian character by this advice^ and put the Bible intj 

-had been invented, because Qod would the catalogue ci prohibited hookaJ^.- 

be praised in that language. He or* The oardimal Cusa,- in order to jafi 

'dei«d, howerer, that the gospels should tifj the condemnation of Widdiffe, in 

-be read in Latin, but that afterwards the Council of Constance, said that 

•they should be interpreted to^the peo- the Scriptures must be- ez|^ained a&« 

-pie, that they might undevstand them, cording to the present docmne of tha 

•aswas done, he says, in some churches.^ church; and that when the. instilii4 

i But afterwards, Wratislas, king of tions of the church change, the ezpH<« 

Bohemia, applying to Gr^ory vIL cation of the Scripture should change 

for leaVe to celebri^ divine service in also; and the Council of Trent ha^ 

the same Solavonian tongue, it was decided .that traditions nought to be 

- absolutely refused. For, said this pope, received with the same rei^ot as tha 

after considering of it, " it ap^ared Scriptures, because they have the-sams 

that God chose that the Scripture authority.* i 

should be* obscure in some places, lest So much were the Roman OatholieB 

•^if it was clear to all the .world, it chagrined at the advantage which Loy 

should be despised, and also lead peo- ther, and the other.Beformers, deriead 

' pie into errors, being illrunderstood. by fbom the Scriptureii^ that, oil aona 

their kpiiorance." This, says Fleurf, occasions, they spoke of them vnA. aa 

was the beginning of giich prom- ymuch indignation and disrespect^ aaia 

.'bitions.? - (inconsistent with the beHef of thdv 

The practice of the Church of Bome . authority, and: of Chnstianity itselfi 

at present is very various. In Portu- Piieras, master of the sacre&ipaJao^ 

^ gal, Spain; Italy, and in general in all writing against Luther, advanoes these 

uiose^ countries in which. the Inqui- ;two propositions, viz. that tkoBcrip^ 

sition is established, the reading of the turee^ d^ve all their authority ita^ 

Soxiptures is forbidden. France was the church and the Pope, and thai 

divided on: this sulvject, the Jansenists indulgences, being established by tha 

, aflowing it, and the Jesuits refusing it. • church and by Hhe Popte, have a greatei 

. For the Council of Trent having de« authority ^an the Scriptures. " How 

daredth&Yulgateversionof the Bible do we know," say some of these wri- 

to, be authentic, the Jesuits maintained ters, " that the books which bear tbi 

: that this was. meant to be a prohibition name of Moses are his, since we hav« 

. of any other version.' . not the originals, and if we had them« 

After the Council of Trent, this evil there is no person who knows Htm 

was much increased. - For the bishops hsmd-writing of Moses P Besides, how 

assembled at Bologna, by. order of do we know that, idl that Motes has 

Julius III. advised that the reading of said is trueP Were the evangelii^ 

the Scriptares e^ould be pennitteot as witnesses of all that they write P And 

little as possible, because xhe power of if they were, might they not be dfif 

the popes had alwavs been the great- fective in memory, or ev!en impoas 

efrt when they were least read; alleging upon usP Every man is capable of 

that it was the Scriptures which nad deceiving, and being deceived.''* 

All the popes* nowever, have noi 

> Basnage, II. pp. 470, 471. (^.) 

» A. D. 1080. (P.) « Ibid. IL p. 475. (P.) See »upra, p. ^,/m 

s Bosnage, II. p. 468. (P.) On Catholic Ftr- • Ibid. p. 489. (P.) » 

•iOM, see Q«dd€$, pp. 101-118. ^ Ibid. p. 455, «o. (P.) 
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. aliown tlie same dread of the Soriptnres. with the GathoUcs ; nuuiT <d the enoni 
For Sixtus Y.cauaed an Italian trans* and abuses of Popery being discovered 
lation of the Bible to bo published, in the earliest Christian writen9, after 
though the zealous Catholics were the apostolical age. But at present all 
ln^oh offended at it. * Protestants seem to entertain a just 

So much were the minds of all men opinion of such auiiority, and to think 
oppessed with a reverence for anti- with ChiUingworth, that the Bible 
quiW, and the traditions of the church, alone is the religion of Protestante. 
at the time of the Eeformatiion, that "We nlay, however, be very much ^m- 
the Protestants were not a little em- barrassed by entertaining even this 
barrassed by it in their controversy opinion in its greatest rigour, as I have 

shown in the mtroduction to this Ap- 
1 Histoire des Fapes, Y. i». 80. (i>.) pendix. 



PART XII. 

THE HISTOEY OF THE MONASTIC LIFE. 

THE INTRODTJOTION. tion and mortification of its corporeal 

incumbrance. This notion operating 
Besidcs those ministers of the Chris- with the indolent and melancholy turn 
tian church whose titles we meet with of many persons in the southern hot 
in the New Testament, but whose climates of Asia, and especially of 
powers and prerogatives have been pro- Egypt, led them to affect an austere 
digiously increased from that time- to soutarv life, as destitute as possible of 
ilie present, we find that, excepting everything that might -pamper the 
the popes alone, no less conspicuous a body, or that is adapted to gratiff 
figure was made by othe^ orders of those appetites and passions wl^ch 
men, of whom there is not so much as were supposed, to have their seat in the 
the least mention in the books of Scrip- fiesh. Hence arose the notion of the 
ture, or the writings of the apostolical greater purity and excelliency of ceU^ 
age; I mean the mon^, and religious bacry, as well as aibndness for ai^etired 
orders of a similar constitution, which and unsocial Hfe, which has driven so 
have more or less of a religious cha- many persons in all ages, from the 
racter. ^ ^ • ^ society of their brethren, to live either 

The tet of opinions which laid the in absolute solitude, or with persons of 
foundaticm for the whole business of the same gloomy turn with themselves, 
monkeiy, came originally from the It is the same principle that made 
East, and had been adopted by some Essenes among the Jews, monks 
of the Greek philosophers, especially among Christians, dervishes among 
Plato, viz. that the soul of man is a Mahometans, and fakirs among Hin- 
spiiitual substance, and that its powers doos. 

are dogged, and its virtues impeded. How apt Christians were to be struck 
by its connexion with the body. Hence with the example of the Heathens in 
they inferred that the greatest perfec- this respect, we see in Jerome, who 
tionof mind is attained by the ei^nua- "takes notice that 'Paganism hxid 
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many obflenranoes which, to the re- These notions and these circtim- 
proach even of Christians, implied a stances concurring, particnlmr texts of 
great strictness of manners and disci- Scripture were easily found that 
pline. Juno,' says he, 'has herpnest- seemed to countenance austeritieB in 
esses, devoted to one husband, Vesta general, and celibacy in pacticular; as 
her perpetual virgins, and other idols that saving of our Saviour, Matt. ziz. 
their pnests also, nnder vows of chas- 12 : " There are some .... which have 
^^Z;' niade themselves eunuchs for the kins- 

The persecution of Christians by the dom of heaven's sake. He that is able 
Heathen emperors, and consequently to receive it, let him receive it;" and 
the more imminent hazard that at- Paul's saying, 1 Cor. vii. 38: "He 
tended living in cities, especially with that giveth m marriage doeth well, 
the incumbrance of families, was but he that giveth not in marriage 
another circumstance that contributed doeth better." Both these passages, 
to drive many of the primitive Chris- however, probably relate to the times 
tians into deserts and unfrequented of persecution, in which it is either 
places. The irruptions of the Northern absolutely necessary to abandon the 
nations into the JRoman empire had an satisfaction of family relations and do- 
effect of the same kind, making all mestic society, or at least in which it 
cities less safe and comfortaHe. More- is most convenient to be free from 
over, when the great persecutions were every attachment of that kind ; that 
over, and consequently the boasted when men were persecuted in one citj« 
cfi'own of martyrdom could not be ob- they might, with more ease, and less 
tained m a regular way, many persons distress of mind, flee to another, 
inflicted upon themselves a Kind of But on every other occasion mar* 
voluntary martyrdom, in abandoning riage is spoken of in the most honour- 
the worfa and all the enjoyments of able terms in the Scriptures, and is, 
life. " Gregory Nazianzen, celebrating indeed, necessary for the propagation 
the absurd austerities and mortifica- of the human species. Besides^ Paul 
tions of the monks of Nazicmsum, tells makes it a mark of that man of sin, 
us that some of them, through an ex- or cmtichriatian power, which was to 
cess of zeaJ, killed ther^lves, to be arise in the latter times, that it was to 
released from the wicked world." ' It forbid to marry, as well as to make use 
IS possible, however, that they might of " m^ts, which God hath created to 
not directly kill themselves, or intend be received with thanksgiving." 1 Tim. 
to do it, but only died in consequence iv^ 3. In fact, these two circumstances 
of depriving themselves of the usual greatly contribute to point ^ out the 
comforts of life. It was these austeri- Churcn of Borne as the principal seat 
ties, joined with such imaginary reve- of that antichristian corruption, of 
IcUions, and intimate communications which so much is said, ana against 
with heaven, as have usually accom- which we are so earnestly cantioned, 
panied them, that was the great recom- in the books of the New Testament, 
mendation of Montanism. The Mon- Besides, men's passions are fiir from 
tanists, Tertullian says, had the same being improved hj the long con- 
rule of faith, but more fasting and tinuance of this miserable and soli- 
less manying, than others.' tary state. Instead of approaching 
• Middieton'a Letter, p. 238. (P.) "Quldnos ^7 t^s means, M they vamly ppe- 

oportet facere, in quorum coodemnationem tended, tO the life of angels, they 

habet, et Juno Univiras, et Vesta Vii^grtoes, et j^ther sink themselves to the Condition 

alia Idola continentes." Hieron, T. Iv. Par. trvj. j i»Ai- j. ~T" 

|xsi4. It. Par. ii pp. 144 A 744. Middieton, ot brutes, and some Of themost worth- 

. fciJf* & ^^1. «T «« /«. «^ ,«^, ^®ss ^' savage kinds. Also, living 

II p.^fS'"^''*'"^"'-^'*- ^'^'^ ^''^*' without labour themselves, (as in timl 

•!)• Jejuniia, c. L Op. p. M4. (P.) the monks came to do,) and upom the 
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' of oUiera, and without adding and Ambrose into Italy. " St. Martin, 
number or strength of the com* the celebrated bishop of Tours, erected 
f» they certainly defeat the gr^t the first monasteries in Gaul, and... 
ses or their creation, as social his funeral is said to have been at- 
. ; and are not only a dead weight tended by no less than two thousand 
the community, but» in many monks." But the Western monks never 
a real evil and nuisance, in those attained the severity of the Eastern.* 
in which they are established.^ The number of these monks in very 

early times was so great, as almost to 

exceed belief. Fleury says, that in 

— — i«» Sgypt alone they were computed, at 

the end of the fourth century, to exceed 

seventy thousand.' With this increas- 

SECTION L ingnumbermanydisorderswereneces. 

sanly introduced among them. At the 
s MONASTIC LIFE, TILL THB FALL ^^ ^ ^^ fy^j^y^ century the monks 
OF THB WBSTE&N EMPI&E. ^^^^ obscrvcd to be very ins(^nt and 

; is always something uncertain ^^f<^i «»d having power with the 
^bulous In the antiquities of all P^P^®* ^^^ ,^^^ sometimes even 
es. and it is so in thoseof the 1^ cnminjds from the hands of 
r The monks themselves ac- J?8t»f. ^ Ihey were gomg to execu- 
3dge the first of their order to j!!?* ^^^l^^SiTJi t^^^^^^ 
7^ one Paul, an Egyptian, who ^^ rttf rs aS p^ s3u^^ 
seventh persecution, or about t ^^ as nawJters ana peoiars, selling 

ear 260, iStind into a private ^Th/w^«" nf "^^ ««.!. 

li^idSToir"^"^^^^^ 

. A«*u««- %«j:n» w..«. »»i.>~ writers of those times. " Jostuiiaii 
.Anthony, fanding many others ^^eaUw that a son should not be 

^^ !5°P* •*¥ "*""' I^A "t disinherited for entering S^to a state rf 
duced them mto some kmd of *•*»»" '^**«''^*V*_v^'r."*5 7r**'," •.„,* 

and the regulations which he f^HZi^f^lL^^^^ ^S^ 

for the m^s of Egypt were "1 ^^ ^^*^a J^ w2: 

ntroduced into Palest&e and !r^LJ^^v* ?ri^*"iLr^j^rt^ 
u„ 1.;- ^:<.^»1a tt;io«iVw. ;«+^ mamage, should be put to death. 

^^L^K^Sf. ^^J^.J^^ B"^* ^^^' beingthought too severe, 
otamia by Aones and Eugemus, „„„ •«.^,.„«lifl ^?^;o»4-^ i q««:^:»o 

into Arienia by Eustochius S^l^TK^^^^^rti'Trt- 

) of Sebastia. " From the East ^^^J^„f^^t *^!^*^., Tw 
^v^«.«. ;»«4.:4..,4.:^... •.«««».) ;»4^4.i«» *od virgins wno marnea aiter their 

^^^^^^Z^^^n^ conseowTtion to God should be banished 
Basil carrymg it into Greece, ^^ ^^ monasteries, and confined 

te^dqcittob. .«ngeU«ipoT,rty, to f prijateoelUi; that by their continual 
mth«ibboan ef oOtw moi, to twsgkir ^'^^'B "^7 might efface their crime, and 
■MM ; tbM. ai. tber wbo, cud in taata become worthy of communion before 

;h£Sf&£;^i2S^^ptVSS J^ey ^ lie same pope ordered 
Christ and reUgkm ; yet tweiUng in- that bishops and pnests wno were 

jvith ambition, and saving to the chiefs 

orders the most arrogant titles.... I wUl * Mosheim, I. pp. 306-808. (P.) Cent. iv. Pt. iL 

ff but there are some i»ious and doToot Ch. ilL Sect. ziii. sir. 

ong them, but the generality of them... * Eighth Discourse, p. 8. [P.) 

and defaoe religion." Agrippa d4 Incer' * Sueur, A. D. S99. (P.) 

, Ac. 1530. *' Vanity oi ArU and Sci- » Jortin's Remarks, IV. pp. S7, 38. (P.) Bd. 

:ai. Ivl. On M<mkt,Jln, 183i, p. 186. 1805, ill. pp. 12, 16. 
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•married, and had any commeioe with laid themselves under an ahaolute 

their wives, should be degraded from engagement \o live according to cex- 

•their offioe.^ ; tam roles, we find aJbove a nundi«3 

* The language in which the writers kind« of them, who assumed difierei^ 
of those times recommended a monkish names, generally from their respectivie 
life was sometimes shocking and bias- founders. . But these divisions anS 
phemous, especially that of Jerome, sub-divisions were the offspring of late 
who was the greatest advocate for it ages. . 

in his time. Writing to Eustochium The most early distinction among 
the nun, he calls her his IcLdy^ because them was only that of those who hyed 
nhe wsa the spouse of Christ; and he quite single and independent, and those 
reminds her mother, that she had the who lived in companies. The ktter 
honour to be God'«wo<^r-i?i- law.' were called Coenobites in Greek, in 

* ^ Manv women were ambitious of dis- Latin Mo^ika, (though that term oiigi- 
tinguishing themselves by some of the nally denoted an absolutely solitaiy 
peculiarities of the monkish life in life,) and sometimes Fnwta from\/Vo- 

^ these early times, devoting themselves, trestfreres, brethren, on acconnt of their 
as they imagined, to God, and living living together as brothers, in one 
in virginity, but at first without form- famify. These had a president caUed 
ing themselves into regular communi- cbbbot, or father, and me place irhan 
'ties. Jerome prevailol upon many they lived was called a mona^iory. 
women in Bbme to embrace this kind On the other hand, those who Hved 
of life; but they continued in their single were often Called eremites- tK 
own houses, from which they even made herrfiits, and commonly fre^ented 
visits ; and it appears by an epitaph caves and deserts. And some make 2k 
which he wrote for MareeUa, that be- farther distinction of these into And- 
fore her there was no woman of condi- chorites, whose manner of life was stQl 
tion in Borne who lived in this manner, more savage, living without tents or 

'the commoii people of that city con- clothing, and only upon roots^ or othtir 
sidering it as disreputable, on account spontaneous productions of the eartL 
of the novelty of the thing.' These In Egypt some were called Sardbdites, 

. early nuns were only distin^ished by These led a wandering life, and main* 

; wearing a veil, that was given them tained themselves chiefly by selfittg 
by the bishop of the place. It was not relics, and very often by various kin£ 

'iSl the year o67 that Queen Badigonda of fraud.^ 

; ^bunded the first monastery for women, In early times it was not uncommon 
in France*, which was connrmed by the for persons to pass from one of these 

• Council of Tours.* ' modes of life to the other ; and in later 

' No perfect uniformity can be expected ' ages it was found to be very advanta- 
in the customs and modes of living * geous to the revenues of tne society, 

' among men, and least of all, men for the monks to become hermits for a 
whose imaginations wei^ so eccentric time, retiring from the monastery with 
as those of the monks. Accordingly the leave of the abbot.- Ibese being 
we find almost endless^ distinctions much revered by the jteople^ often jofot 
among them, some choosing to live in rich by their alms, and tneu deposited 
one manner, atid some m another, their treasures in their monasteries.* 

And in later times when they formed Persons who live in Protestant coam- 

themsdves into regular societies, and tries, or indeed in Soman Cathofic 

countries at present, can form no idea 
1 Sueur, A. D. 385. (P.) o^ t^^ high respect and reverence with 

3 Ad JSustochium, Ep. xxit Op. I. pp. 140, 
144. (P.) * Mosheim, I. p. 809. (PO Cent. ir. Pfc. fl. 

» Sueur, A. D. 382. (P.) Ch. iil. Sect. xv. 

« Ibid. A. D. 667. (i*.) • Simon on Church Bevenaefl, p. 5L (P.) . 
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wliiek numln Trere treated in early establishmOiteb I proceed, in lawBcli- 

. times. Thef mt% tmivasally con- ing out into the dark a^es, to point o^t 

.-isdderedasbeiog6£ a. higher rank and th6 st^s'by which tnese ^lonksjat- 

, order than the rest of mankind, and tained iihat fljnaf.Tng ^wer and i^i^- 

ev«n superior to the priests; aad ence which they acquired in the lat^ 

: wherever tiiey went, or could be found, a^ee, land to note other rems^kal^e 

•the people crowded to l&em, loading . facts in their histoir, showiiig ]t»o^ t^ 

<them with alms, and begging an inte- (food and the evil that arose iroB)L th^ 

rest in their prayers, in uiis light, mstitution. , 

^ however, they were regarded in gene- The primitive monks, courting iSoH- 

^riaL For some persons may be found tude, were equally aJbjitittcted from the 

■ who thought sensiblyin every age, and -affairs of the world and those of the 

consequently looked with contempt church; and yet, by degrees, a very 

.'npibn this sjpurioxis kind of religion, considerable part oi the business in 

.and- affidctahon of eztraordinarv sane- both departments came to be done Ixy 

%tity. . . . them.. The principal circumstance ti&at 

-. . tothefonrihGentuiy^ when all Chris- .£Etvoured their advanoementt and made 

=.tian countries swibnned with monks, their, introduction into public life, in a 

we find one who, l^xmeh he chose that -^manner necessary, was the great igilo* 

•mode of life, wassenswle of the super- ranee of the aecular clergy. For Iq^ 

stitions' notions that were very preva- this term .the common clergy be^an to 

lent with retmeot to it^ and strenuously b&^ distinguished, on ^iccount oi th^ 

remonstrated against- them. This was living more after the manner of the 

» Jovinian, who, towards the condusidn » world ; while the monks, on account of 

of that century, taught, first at Bome, their Uving according to an exact ride, 

• and afterwards at Milan, that all who gottheiiameof r£mJar#,audrelt^ 

lived dooording to the gospel, have an Ths .monks sp^idiAg a ^eat part of 

'^equal title to the rewards of heavenr; -their time in contemphution, many . of 

'ond, consequently, that they who'them were induced to give some atfcen- 

passed their days in unsocial celibaqy, -tion to. letters, .and soon attained a 

and severe mortifications, were in no manifest superiority over the clergy in 

respect more acceptable in the sight of -that respect; and the Christian Church 

God than tiiose who lived virtuously in was . never without great oeoaaion ioir 

the state of marriage. But these sen- learned men. . - t 

sible opinions were condemned, first by - Several heresies, iuparticular,j!^r]ng- 

the Church of Bome, and afterwards ing up in the church, and some learned 

by Ambrose, Bishop of Milftu, in .a< iaonA very ably opposing them, it Was 

council held in the year 390. The em- {found convenient. ix> draw them from 

peror Honorius seconded the proceed- ; their solitude,, and to settle them in 

mgs of ike council, and banished the suburbs of cifcieSf and 'sometimes 

Jovinian as a heretic The famous in the cities themselves, that they 

Jerome, also, wrote ki a verf abusive might be useful to the people* In 

-manner acaiust the treatise 01 Joviniaii, conse(]fu0noe of this, manv of them, 

- in whieh& maintained the above men- applying to study, got into hdy orders. 

:tioned-opinion8. This was much complained of fior some 

■• ■ ' . time; btrt. being ibnnd useful to the 

Hshops themselves^ both in spiritual 

SECTION n. and temporal affairs, tiioee bishops who 

THE HiSTOEY ot THE MoKKS ATOlt THE """^.^^f * nmnerous dergy, and 

- i^ALL OE THE WESTE&N BMPIEB. ^ ^^^ ^^ ^S"" ^ "^ V^ J^^ 

schemes,gave them considerable offices; 
HAViNjgk giy6|i.ihe preicedin^ account of not imagining tb9>t they were oncfiiirag* 
the origin and nature of the monkish ing a set of men wno would afterwaros 
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suj^lant them in their dignities and ecclesiastical power was completed, and 

rerenues.' made ecinal to that of the other clem* 

Originally the monks, being subject by Bomfaoe IV. in 606. '^^J coSd 

to the bishops, conld do nothmg with- tnen preach, baptize, hear oonfesnom, 

ont their consent. They comd not absolve, and do everything that any 

even choose their own ablx>t. But the priest conld do. Upon this the moBfa 

election of an abbot being sometimes began to be, in a great measure, io- 

appdbited by their institutione to be dependent of the bishops, refosing to 

made by the monks of the community, submit to their orders, on the preteoM 

they first obtained from the bishops that they were contrary to their rdei 

the power of ehoosing their abbot, of discipline, and always appealing to 

according to the tenor of their consti- the popes, who were sure to deci<k in 

tuticms. Afterwards they sometimes their favour. 

got from the Ushops exemptions frY>m The monks, besides theologT« stodied 

episco|>al jurisdiction. But when the likewise the canon and civil laws, and 

popes got the power of granting such also medicine; studies which they 

exemptions, they commonly gave, or began through charity, but which thef 

eold, to the monks as many of them as continued wr intexest. Thej wen 

- they pleased, so that their power grew therefore forbidden by Innocent IL,in 
^ with that of the popes.' 1131, to study either civil law or medi- 

In the seventh century, pope Za* cine. But^ in the beginning of ilie 

^harias jzranted to ihe monastery of followingcentuiy they were allowed tb 

Mount Uassin an exemption fr^om all be advocates for the regnlara. These 

episcopal jurisdiction, so that it was things, says Fleury« brought thiem too 

t subjed^ to the Pope only. ^ SimUar ex* much into the world.* 

emptions had been obtained in the The clergy were soon aware of the 

preceding century, but they were very encroachments of the monks, both npoi 

fare. In time uiey came to be um- their spiritual power and upon their 

- versal, and were even extended to the revenues. But the tide of popnlazify 
chapters of regular cathedrals. In re- was so strongly in their frivonry that 
turn for those privileges, the monks all attempts to withstand it were in 
were distinguished by a boundless de- vain. At the Council of Chalcedoii it 
Totion to the see ci Rome. These was ordered that the monks ahonld be 
abuses were checked, but not effec* wholly under the lurisdiction of the 
tually, by the Councils of Constance bishops, and meddle with no affidn^ 
and Trent.' ^ civil or ecclesiastical, without their per- 

The first introduction of monks into mission. But this, and all other rm« 
holy orders, was by the permission lations for the same purpose, avaued 
which they obtained to have priests of nothinji^, both the popes and rid^ lai^ 
their own hody, for the purpose of favounng the monies. When Gre* 
officiating in their monasteries, to which gory YIL made a law to compel lav* 
there could be no ^eat objection ; it men to restore whatever had been m 
being for the convenience of the secular the possession of the church, suoh res* 
priests themselves, as well as of the titutions were generally made either 
mcmastery ; and especially as, with re- to the cathedral churches, where the 
spect to qualification for the office, they clergy conformed to a regular monastie 
were superior to the priests themselves, life, or to the monasteries, and seldom 
^Tbe first privilegetbBy obtained of this to those parish churches to which the 
land was from Boniface III. ; but their estates had origindHy belonged.* 

■ In later times the endowments ci 

1 Simon on Church Bevenuef, p. 80. CP*) 

a Ibid. p. W. (P.) 4 Eighth Discoiino, p. IT. (P.) 

• AB«odotM» pp. see, eoe. (p.) • Stmon on Chwdi BerwimM, pi gf. (P.) 
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lAonasteries were equal, if hot superior, . The monks, aaid especially the 

to those of the churches ; and the in- dicant orders, assumed so much, and 

flnence of the monks with the popes got so much power, both spiritual and 

and the temporal princes being gene- temporal, into .their hands, some time 

rally superior to that of iJiedergj, they before the Reformation, that all the 

used, in many places, to claim the bishops, clergy, and universities in 

iUhes and other church dues. When Euroi)e, were engaged in a violent 

churches depended upon monasteries, opposition to them. And it was^ ixk 

they appointed monks to officiate in this quarrel that the famous Wickliffe 

them, and appropriated the tithes to first distinsuished himself, in 1360; 

the use of the monastery. Also bishops and from uience he proceeded to at* 

were often gained by the monks to tack the pontifical power itself, 

suffer them to put vicars or curates Before the sixth century there was 

into churches, which they pretended no distinction of ordera among monks^ 

to depend upon monstenes;* and in but a monk in one place was received 

other respects, also, ^ey encroached as a monk in any other. But after- 

upon the rights of the clergy. wards they subdivided themselves into 

The monks having tcJsen advantage societies, altogether distinct from cme 

of the ignorance of the secular priests, another; and so far were they from 

and having got the government of considering all monks as friends and 

many churches committed to them, it brothers, tibiat they often entertained 

was not easy to turn them out and re- the most violent enmity a^inst each 

establish the secular clergy in their other; especiallv those wno formed 

places; and on this account there themselves on tne same general plan, 

happened the greatest contests be- and afterwards divided from them on 

tween the canons and the monks, es- some trifling difference in customs or 

pecially in England, where the monks habits* 

had deprived the canons of their canon- This distinction of orders began witk 
ships, and even obliged the secular Benedict of Nunia, who in 529 insti* 
priests to turn monks, if they would tuted a new order of monks, which, 
enjoy their benefices. All we arch- presently made most rapid progress 
bishops of Canterbury had been monks m the West ; being particularly fa- 
from the time of that Austin whom youred by the Church of Bome, to the 
Gregory sent into England, to the interest of which it was greatly de- 
reign of Henry I. But, at length, voted. In the ninth century this 
all the bishops in England declared, order had svrallowed up all the othcor 
that they would have no monk for denominations of monks.' 
primate; and by degrees they began Notwithstanding the extreme pro- 
to take the government of the church fiigacy of the manners of many of 
into their own hands.* these monks, their number and repn- 
• In the ninth century many monks tatioti would hardly be credible, out 
were taken from the monasteries, and that the most authentic history bears 
even placed at the head of armies ; testimony to it. What the number of 
and monks and abbots frequently dis- them was in Egypt, at a very early 
charged the functions of ambassadors period, has been mentioned already* 
and ministera of state. For, upon the rresently afterwards, viz. in the fifui 
very same account that the clergv in century, the monks are said to have 
general were better qualified for these been so numerous, that large armies 
offices than laymen, viz. in point of might have been raised out of them, 
learning and address, the regular clergy wiSiout any sensible diminution of 
had the advantage of the secular. their body. And yet this was not 

>. Simon on Church B«T«ixu«f, p. C7. (P.) < Mosheim, I. pp. 446-449. (P.) 0«i«. iLi 

» Ibid p. 74. (P.) Pt. ii, Ch. tt. Sect. v.-yiL 
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to "M compared to their numbers in to find complaints of the want of good 
la1;er ages ; and ahnost every century discipline among them. Accordingly, 
product new species of them, and no in the the ninth centuir, the morals of 
^jB;e abounded niore with them than the monks were so bad, that some le- 
that which immediatdy preceded the formation was absolntelj necessaiy;- 
Beformation.^ and this was attempted by .Benedidk 

In the seyenth century the heads of abbot ' of. Aniane, at the inttanee d 
i4ch family were fond of devoting their Lewis the Meek. He first reformed 
<5hildren to this mode of life ; and those the monasteries of AqwUamet and tiie& 
who had lived profligate lives generally those of all France, reducing ** aJl the 
made this their last refuge, and then monks, without exception, to the rak 
left their estates to the monasteries, of the famous Benedict^ abbot of Mount 
This was deemed sufficient to cancel Oassin.'* This discipline continued in 
aU sorts of crimes, and therefore the force a certain time, but the e£feciof ik 
embracing of this way of life was was extinct in less than- a oentvff. 
sometimes tenned a $eoond baptism. The same emperor also fovonred **die 

' In the eighth and ninth centuries, order of Canons," and " distributed 
Ootints, dukes, and even kings, aban- them through all the provinoeft o£ laa 
doned their honours, and shut them- empire." He "instituted also an order 
selves up in monasteries, under the of Oanonesses^ whidi," Mosheim sa(ffl^ 
notion of devoting themselves entirely " was the first female convent known 
to Gk>d. Several examples of this fkna- in the Christian world."* 
tical extravagance were exhibited in In the tenth century the monkisk 
Italy, France, Germany, Spain, and discipline, which had lieen. gaceatly do- 
England. AikI othersj repenting that cayed, was affain revived in some 
they had not done this in time, put on measure by the authority of Odob 
the monastic habit on the approach of bishop of Clugny, whose roles were 
death, and chose to be buried in it, adopted by all the western kanffdonu 
that they might be considered as in Chnstendonu Thus we finE suo- 
<)f the fraternity, and consequently' cessive periods of reformation in the 
have the benefit of the prayers of that discipline of monasteries. But no 
order. sooner were the new and more austere 

' This most abject superstition con* lands of monks established, and got 
tinned to the fifteenth centuiy. For rich, than they became as dissolute as 
^en then we find " many made it an their predecessors, . whioh called for 
^toential part of their last wills, that another revolution in their afiSairs ; and 
their carcases, after death, should be these successive periods of ri^nr and 
wrapped in old ragged Dominican or of dissoluteness ^continued quite down 
!BVanciscan habits, and interred among to the Beformation.- 
the Mendicants.' One of the first great cansee of this 

It is said, that in all the centuries of relaxation of discipline in tiie monas* 
Christianity together, there were not teries, was the invasion of the Nof^ 
80 many foundations of monasteries, mans, whose ravages fell chiefly upon 
both for men and women, or so rich the monasteries. For upon this, the 
and famous, as those of the seventh monks being dispersed, and assembling 
and eighth centuries, especially in where and how. they could, the ob< 
France.' ^ And when monasteries were servanoe of their rules was impossiUeb 
00 much increased, we are not surprised and many irre^fularities were intro- 
duced. Something of the some kind 

t Moflbehn, III. pp. 446, 447. (P.)< Cent TfL was the consequence of. the sreat 

«^. ill. Pt.i.ca».l Sect, xvili. ^^ ** 

« Ibid. III. p. 164. (P.) Cent. xiv. Pt il. 

cat IL fleet. xWl^ 4 Mb8lialia,^n. pp. U9, 130. IP.) Oest iz. i 

» Sueur, A. D. 720. (P^ . Pt. ii. ChTiTftect.^, xii. ^ ' ^^, 
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pligae in Europe, in 1848, wken miAny the first wlioinstitatedlay«brotiien,in 

of the monks died, and the remainder his monasteij of Yalomra'ose founded) 

dispersed; and having lived for scMne about 1040. To those lay-brothers 

time withont any regard to their rules, i^ere prescribed a certain number of 

they could not without difficulty be paier nosters^ at each of tbnrcanom- 

brought to them again. cal hours ; and that they miffht acquit 

A more general cause of the relaxa- themselves of this duty wimout any 

iion of discipline among all the orders omission or mistake, they carried ffrains 

of the monKS, as Bernard observed, of com, or strings, whence came the use 

was their exemption from episcopal of ehaplets. The same distinction, he- 

jurisdiction.' says, was afterwards carried into nun* 

Another cause of the relaxation of neries, though there was no pretence 

their discipline, was the multiplication for it.^ 

of prayers and singing of psalms ; for The monastic orders being almost 
thej had added many to those pre- all wealthy and dissolute in the tlur- 
scnbed by Benedict. This, says Fleury, teenth century, the mendicant cat heg^ 
leffc them no time for labour, of which ging fricMrs, who absolutely disclaimed 
Benedict had ordered seven hours every all propertv, were then eErtablished by 
day. This contempt of bodily labour Innocent fll. and patronized by sue* 
Was introduced by the northern nations, ceeding pontiffs. These increased so 
who were addicted to hunting and war, amazingly, that they became a burthen 
but despised i^riculture and the arts.' both to the people and to the church it* 
Mental prayer, he adds, has been much self; and at length they were the occa* 
boasted of by the monks for the last sion of muchgreaterdisordersthan those 
five hundred years. It is, says he, an which they were introduced to redress, 
idle and equiv6cal exercise, and pro- There is a remarkable resemblance, 
duced at length the error of the Beg- as Middleton observes, between Uiese 
hards and Beguines, which was con- mendicant friars, and the mendicant- 
deraned at the Councils of Vienna.' priests among the Pagans. " The 
The orij^lnal monks, he says, were a lazy m^dicant priests among the 
very difi^rent kind of men, and their Heatiiens," he says, '* who used to 
discipline much more proper to produce travel fiom house to house with sacks 
a real mortification to the world, and to on their backs, and, from an opinion 
suppress inordinate affections. Theirs of their sanctity, raise large contribn* 
was a life of contemplation and labour, tions of money, &a for the support of 
by which they chiefly supported them- their fraternity** were " the very pic- 
selves. The ancient monks had no tures of the begging friars, who are 
hair cloths, or chains, and there was always about the street in the same 
no mention of discipline or flagellation hahi^ and on the same errand, and 
among them.^ never fail to carry home with them a 

Bomly labour, this writer observes, good sack full of provisions for tibe use: 

was likewise excluded by the introduc- of their convent. • 

tion of lay'hrotlierB into monasteries. Notwithstanding these disorders, it 

and this was another means of the must be acknowledged that the men- 

corruption of their manners, the monks dicant friars were instituted with the 

being the masters, and the lay-brothers very best intention, and that they had 

being considered as slaves, and an order ^ j^^ ^^ p 

of I)ersons much below them, and sub- « Middfeton's Letter, p. aO: (P.) Works, m. 
servient to them. John Gualbert was PP- 11«» 117. "De cetmoinea d'entre lea Pteyena, 

lea una ^toient rent^ ... lea autrea dtoient man-. 

. diana comme les rcligfeux de la grande-m^re dos' 

> Flemya ESgtath Biteouiw, p. 9ff, <P.) dicux, qui ' allana par lea carrefoura et par lea 

3 Ibid. p. 13. (P.) ruea,' eomme dit 8. Auguatin, 'exigootoat du 

* Ibid. pp. 4A, 45, (P.) peuple ce dequoi ila vivoient bonteuaemeiit.' ** 

* Ibid. p. «. (jR) Let Conform, p. 41. 
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for a considerable time a very good wbat the Jesuits were afterwards, ^ 
effect. St. Francis, the founder of life and sonl of the whole hierarchy, 
this order, thought his institute, by Among otiier prerogatiyesy the popei 
which he forbade his monks the use of empowered th^ to preach, to hear 

§dd, silver, or any kind of property, confessions, and to pronounce absoln- 
[ie pnre gospel ; and it was of use, as tions, without any licence from tiie 
Fleury obiserves, in a very corrupt age, bishops, and even witboat consultang 
to recall the idea of chanty and simple them. The Franciscans had the chief 
Christianity, and to supply the derect manaffement of the sale of indulgences^ 
of ordinary pastors, the greater part and the Dominicans directed &e Io> 
of whom were then ignorant or negli- quisition. 

sent, and many corrupt and scanda- The amazing credit of reli^ousorden 
lous.' in general, ana the reputation of thdr 

. The monks of the ancient religious founders, made many persons ambi- 
orders fell into great contempt after tious of distinguishing themselves ii 
the introduction of the Mendicants, the same way ; and though the GouncS \ 
who filled the chairs in schools and of Lateran, in 1215, forbade the ifi- 
churches, and by their labours supplied troduction of any more new religum, 
the negligence and incapacity of the as they were ciEdled, the decree, as 
priests and other pastors. ]But this Fleury says, was ill observed : for mom 
contempt excited the emulation of the were established in the two centuriM 
other orders, and made them apply to following, than in all the precedinc;.^ 
matters of literature.' Besides the monks and regman, 

Afterwards, the mendicant friars, there is another sort of religions pe^ 
on the pretence of chcmiy, meddled sons who, according to their instita* 
with all 'affairs, public and private, tion, bear the name of St. John of 
They undertook the execution of wills, Jerusalem, from whom are descended . 
and they even accepted of deputations the knights of Malta; and similar to ^ 
to negociate peace between cities and them were the knishts Teinplars» and 
princes. The popes frequently em- the knights of the Teutonic order, 
ployed them, as persons entirely de- These orders had their origin in the 
voted to them, and who travelled at a time of the crusades, and their &n^ 
small expense; and sometimes they object was to take care of the sick and 
made use of them in raising money, wounded, and afterwards to defend 
But what diverted them the most from them. But they distinguished them- 
their proper profession was the business selves so much in their military capa- 
of the Inquisition. By undertaking city, that the order was soon filled with 
to manage this court, they were trans- men of a military turn, and at length 
formed mto magistrates, with guards they were most Upended upon for any 
and treasures at their disposal, and mihtary service. Thus, from their 
became terrible to every body.' undertaking the defence of their hoepi- 

During three centuries the two tal, they undertook the defence of tne 
fraternities of Mendicants, the Domini- Holy tland, and by degrees that of 
cans and the Franciscans, governed, other Christian countries against all 
with an almost universal and absolute Mahometan powers. The knights of ' 
sway, both church and state, and St. John were established in lOV^O, and 
maintained the prerogative of the being driven from the Holy Land, they 
Boman pontiff, against kings, bishops retired to Cyprus, then to l^hodes, and 
and heretics, with incredible ardour they are now settled at Malta, 
and success. They were in those times The knights Templars were estab* 

lished in 1118, taking their name from 

1 Fleury*8 Eighth Discourse, p. 21. (P.) . 

« Ihid. p. 82. (/*.) 

* Ibid, p. 27. (F.) * Ibid. p. 20. (P.) 
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tlieir first lionse, which stood near the middle rank between the monks and 
temple in Jerusalem. This order grew the secular clergy, and approached 
▼ery rich and powerful, but withal so pretty nearly to the regular canons, 
exceedingly vicious, and it is said They all took an oath, by which they 
atheistical, that, becoming obnoxious bound themselves to go, without deh- 
in France, Italy and Spain, the Pope beration or delay, wherever the Pope 
was compelled to abolish the order m should think fit to send them. The 
1312. secrets of this society were not known 

Other orders of knighthood, which to all the Jesuits, nor even to all those 
had something of religion in their in- who were called professed members, and 
stitution, were formed in several parts were distinguished from those who were 
of Europe, whence arose what are called called schola/rs, but only to a few of the 
Commanderies, which were originally oldest of them, and those who were 
the office of taking care of the revenues approved by long experience. The 
belonging to the military orders, in dis- court and church of Eomft derived more 
tant places. The members of some of assistance from this single order, than 
these orders may marry, and yet enjoy, from all their other emissaries and 
under the title of Commanders, the ministers, by their appHcation to learn- 
<5hurch lands that are appropriated to ing, engaging in controversy, and 
their order. Philip II. of Spain was, preaching in distant countries, but more 
in this sense, the greatest prelate in the especially by their consummate skill in 
<5hurch, next to the Pope; because he civil transactions, and getting to them- 
was the great master of the three mil i - selves almost the whole business of tke 
tary orders of Spain, and enjoyed a Confessors to crowned heads, and per- 
good part of the tithe of the church sons of eminence in the state ; a busi- 
within his territories. The king of ness which had before been engrossed 
Spain, F. Simon says, may always be by the Dominicans, 
the richest beneficiary in his kingdom ; The moral maxims of this society 
and by appropriating to his own use were so dangerous, and so obnoxious to 
the revenues of his commanderies the temporal princes, (added to the 
alone, may have enough to live like a temptation of the wealth of which they 
king.* were possessed,) that being charged 

It may not be improper to add, in with many intrigues and crimes of 
this place, that after the destruction of state, they were banished, and had 
Jerusalem, manyofthe Latins remained their effects confiscated, first in Por- 
still in Syria, and retreating into the tugal, then in Spain, and afterwards in 
recesses of mount Libanus, Hved in a France ; and at length the Pope was 
savage manner, and by degrees lost all obliged to abolish the whole order.* 
sense both of reUgion and humanity.* , g^^ „^ ^^^^^^^ ^, ^^ Destruction of the 
The last order of a religious kmd, OI Jesuits in France, by M. D'Alembert," 1766. 
which I think it of any consequence to The following character of the order, and re- 
• ^ ..« «<t/*rvnT^4- ;« -t-Via^- /^f -fho rofl-ifi'/A markablc anticipation of their fall, is in a semion 
give an account, is that Otlhe Jesuits, ^ sroime, Arctashop of Duhufi, preached in 

which was instituted by Ignatius issi :— " There are a new fraternity of late 
Lovola, and confirmed by the Pope, BP^nar up, who caU themselves Jesuits which 
ojuyuxcfc, w"^ V 1 x-L J i.*li! ''^ill deceive many, who are much after the 

With a view to heal the wounds which gcribes and Pharisees' manner amongst the /ew. 
the Church of Rome had recdved by They shall strive to abolish the truth, and shall 
11 Tt r ^^:^^ ««/l 4.«. (».-.«x<rxl-»' 4-1*A come very near to do it; for these sorts will 
the Reformation, and to supply the ^^^ themselves into several forms; with the 

place of the monks, and especially that keathen, an Heathenist ; with Atheists, an 

of the mendicants, who were then sunk Atheist ; with the Jews, a Jew; and with the 
oi tiic *ui.ix^*xu»*xiw, v^ij « Reformers, a Reformade, purposely to know 

into contempt. I he Jesuits heltt a y^up intentions, your minds, your hearts, and 
1 On Church Revenues, p. 234. (P.) your inclinations ; and thereby bring you at last 

3 Mosheim. (P.) [Vol. III. p. 12. Cent. xiil. to be Uke the fool, that said in his heart, therg 
Tt. i. Ch. ii. Sect. i. The Druses, their desccn- was no God. ^. . , 

Sants. still inhabit this region.] . "These ghall ■proad over the whole world. 
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I shan condade this article with and arroganoe of the DomiiiicaiiB and 
some particulars that lead us V> think Franciscans. They even declared ''pol^- 
nnfavonrahly, and others that may in- lidy, that they had a divine impeb 
cUne us to think more favourably, of and commission to illostrate and mail* 
monks in general tain the religion of Jesus .... that tiie 

The religious orders in general have tme method of obtaining salvation vii 
been the great support (^ the papal revealed to them alone;" and tkj 
power, and of all the superstitions of boasted of " their familiar connexiflu 
the Church of Rome, in all ages. The with the Snineme Bein^, the Tiz^ 
worship of saints, and the supersti- Mary, and tne saints in glory." Br 
tious veneration for relics, were chiefly these means they gained soch aa » 
promoted bv their assiduity, in pro- oendancy over the oommon people, th^ 
claiming their virtues everywhere, these would trust no others "hut tbe 
and publishing accounts of miracles Mendicants with the care of their 
wrought by them, and of revelations in souls."* 

their favour. They were also the great St. Francis imprinted npon 1""^ 
venders of indulgences, the founders of ^Ye wounds^ similar to those of (M 
the Inguisition, and the g^reat instru- Saviour, wiuch his fi[>llower8 asaeitiJ 
ment of the Fapal persecutions. Tbe were given him by Christ himself; nk 
licentiousness (H the monks was become in this they were enooaraged by tk 
pn>verbial so early as the fifth century, mandates of the popes* imd by seveni 
and they are said, in those times, to bulls enjoining the belief of it. Tbcf 
have excited tumnks and seditions in even approved and recommended ii 
various places. impious txeadse entitled, " The Bode 

In some periods the monks, having of the Conformities dl St. FraDcii 
an unlimited Hcence to buy and sel£ ^th JTesns Christ," composed n 
exercised their permission with so Uttle 1383, by a Franciscan, of Pisa, in 
scruple, that it encouraged many great which this saint is put osk a level witl 
men to usurp the estates of their neigh- Christ. ^ 

hours, being sure to find purchasers The Carmelites imposed upon tk 
among the monks. F. Simon relates credulous, by asserting that the^HnziB 
an instance in the abbey of Mire in Mary appeared to the ^neral of thor 
Switzerland, in which the monk, who order, and gave him a solemn pnniiise^ 
compiled the acts of the monastery, that the souls of all those who left tk 
gives a list of things which were ac- world with the Carmelite cloak or aO' 
quired by unjust means, without the pulaiy upcA their shoulders, should le 
ieaft hint of any obligation to make in£allibly preserved from eternal dan* 
restitution.* nation ; and this impudent fiction foiuMi 

Nothing could exceed the insolence patrons and defenders among the poo* 

tiSs. Even the late Pope Benedict 
duS be admitted Sato tLc oMmiai u vnootm, XIV^ who is generally esteemed the 

and tLey never it^ wiaer: eharmiix^ of ^j^^^_ ,^,^.^ ^^ jtj ^ j ''•iV^^r^ « .T 

yc*, xmiia^ your prizKses i^eU titir hi^Si "**** Candid and sensible of aD thc 

aztd llie secTbts tLereic onto tbem. md jet tbey popes, IS an advocate for thia cmjgg 

tLe Uw of God, xai by wioMr^ «t tbefr ssa. *-^ must^ nowever, be acknowledceo, . 

^^L^^^IJ^ ^^ ^ &^^ ^^ ^^%*^ *liat notwithstanding the CTeatmiscW ; 

"S"^^."^^.:^^^'^^^ ^}^ heenjJ^U. STchristian 

xa&ie ase of tbem ; »& thsix at ibe end Ibex sLaD wondby therehgionsotders. thevhafC^ 

beocoae odioss to all naticos: tlrsy aSaaJl te ^ 

"»-«r»e iLaa Je»^ harin^ nj rtAzTxp-jiu* upon * Moabenc, IIT. p. «, fp.j Oeot^ xfiL Ptl 

tbe euih, and tLcc ahaS a Jev hare m-.Tc ikxcrsr Ch. ii. Soci. w^^i^ 

ihkXi i. JeKoir Fletiix, 17(.7. 1, p. l&X Ob iLu » Ilad. p. 1';*. .;i».; Cent, xir Pt_ iL CLi / 

«rder. see^ii£ijay, 1(tC. Vij]en^ Idas, pp. M; Sect, xxi *. «. ^^ | 

jr««f, iml xn. • Il^i. p. ci. (i».) cfent. Tf»^ Ft « Ck I 

>0bC3aicbBmBaM,^ii. 41*^ Boct. xxii Xol^ifii ""™- «^ "- «- "i » 
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botli directly and indirectly, been the from their first institution, the monks 

occasion of some good ; and though they had a greater share of knowledge than 

were the chief support of the papal the secular clergy. In the seventh 

power, they nevertneless contributed century, the little learning there was 

something to the diminution of it, and in Europe was, in a manner, confined 

to the Reformation. to the monasteries, many of the monks 

Such places as monasteries originally being obliged by their rules to deyote 

were, though they were abused by certain hours every day to study, when 

many, must have l>een a very desirable the schools which had been committiBd 

retreat to many others, in times of war to the care of the bishops were gone to 

and confusion. And the opportunity min.^ 

of leisure and meditation, with a total A very respectable religious £rater- 

exclusion from the world, must have nity was founded in the fourteenth 

been of great use to those who had century, confirmed by the Council of 

been too much immersed in the bustle Gonstan<»,oalledi^/^e&re^72.re7i am^cZerZ;^ 

and the vices of it. For notwith- of common UfeJ* The schools erected 

standing the irregularities with which by this fraternity acquired great repu- 

znonks in general were perhaps justly tation. From them issued Erasmus 

charged, there must have been, in of Rotterdam, and other eminent per- 

all ages, great numbers who con* sons.^ 

scientiously conformed to the rules of The cause of literature has also been 

them. much indebted to the Jesuits, and more 

There is no period, perhaps, in which lately to the Benedictines ; the mem- 
the state of Christianity, and of Europe bers of both these orders having pro- 
in general, wore a more unfavourable duced many works of great erudition 
aspect than in the fourteenth century, and labour, and having employed th& 
during the residence of the popes at revenues of their societies to defray the^ 
Avignon ; and yet Petrarch, who lived expense of printing them, 
in that age, and who makes heavy and As a proof of the monastic orders 
repeated complaints of the vices of it, having contributed som6thing to the- 
and especially of the extreme profligacy Reformation, it may be sufficient to 
of the court of Rome, appears to have adduce the following facts. The Do- 
had a good opinion of the state of many minicans and Franciscans soon quar- 
ofthe monasteries; and his own brother, relied about pre-eminence, and they 
who had been rather dissolute in his differed exceedingly amongst them- 
youth, retired to one of them in the selves; and these differences among 
very flower of his age, and became the mendicant orders, as well as the 
truly exemplary for his piety, humanity division ofthe popedom, and the mutual 
and other "virtues, which were especially excommunication ofthe popes and anti- 
conspicuous during the great plague, popes, "gave several mortal blows to 
Indeed, the general credit of the order the authority of the Church of Rome, 
in all ages cannot be accounted for on and excited in the minds of the people 
any other supposition, than that, as 
things then stood, they were, upon the , „ ^ . „ ,« /t>x ^ j. ., «i. ,, 

«t1,«S. •^oll^ ,,o^A,1 ^ ^ ^ 1 Moshcim, II. p. 12. (P.) Cent. viL Pt. if. 

wnole, really usetul. , . , , Ch. i. Sect. 1. ad init. See the reference, supra. 

Another capital advantage which the p. 242, and viiiers's Euay, p. 5i. 

Christian world always derived from J"i^-^^^,tn^^\2^'Z^'^w*''^^^^ 

,T , J !_• T_ • X X1-* sonnes distmguees par leur savoir, et par leur 

tne monks, and wnicn we enioy to tniS pl^t^, vivoient en commim de ce au'elles met- 

day, is the use they were of to litera- toient ensemble pour ne pas vlvre dans la fain^- 

4-«C.«. 4« «.«««...«1 "U^+V. ^« ««««,,«+ ^c 4.\>r. antise. On attribue cet ^tablissement tl G^emrci 

ture m general, both on account of the Qroot, ou, U Grand, de Deventer, Doctcur de 

monasteries being the principal reposi- Paris, et Cbanolne d'Utrecht." Hist, du Coneil. 

tories of books, and the monks the ^Tii^L>^}%\V'^'^f' fv\ r«nf ^^ p* « 

/..••' J, ,.' jlosneim, 111. p. 2o4. {.P,) Cent. xv. Pt. il 

copiers 01 them, and because, almost ch. a. Sect. xxu. 
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i 
[most] ardent deBiretofa reformation in tion. John condemning tliese refrac- ! 
the church.*' ' tory monks, they declared him a heretic 

The Fratricelli, or Fratres Minores, by his own authority. They even went 
were monks who, in the same thirteenth so far as to call him Antichrist, and to 
century, *' separated themselves from appeal from his constitution to a future 
the grand community of St. Francis," council. At length the revolt went so 
with a view to observe his rule more far, that the monks, supported by the 
strictly, " They went about clothed emperor Lewis of Bavaria, pronounced 
with sordid garments, or rather with sentence of deposition against the || 
loathsome rags," declaiming in all Pope, and set up another in his place.^ 
places " against the corruption of the Since the fifteenth centary, m the • 
Church of Eome, and the vices of the beginning of which the discipline of 
pontiffs and bishops." These were the monks was exceedingly relaxed, va- 
persecuted with the utmost virulence rious reformations have been made, 
by the other Franciscans, who were which, Mr. Fleury says, has raised the 
^Bountenanced by the popes, and they credit of most of the orders.* But not- 
•<x>ntinued in this violent state of war withstanding these reforms, and though 
vwith the Church of Eome till the Re- nothing is now objected to them with 
ibrmation, multitudes of them perishing respect to the observance of their rules, 
in the flames of the Inquisition.^ These they are found to be of so little use in 
rebellious Franciscans, therefore, de- the present state of society, that it 
serve an eminent rank among those seems to be the determination of most 
who prepared the wav for the Refor- of the CathoHc powers to abolish them 
mation, exciting in the minds of the by degrees ; as appears by the regula- 
people a just aversion to the Church of tions that have been made respecting 
Rome in its then very corrupt state.' the time of admission, making it so 

The original difference of these late in life, that very few will not be so 
monks with the Pope was perhaps the far engaged in other pursuits, as to 
dtnost triflinff and absurd that can well have no inducement to become monks 
be imagined, 'viz. the property of the or nuns; and the authority of parents, 
.things that were consumed by them, who often found it convenient to dis- 
-as bread and other provisions; they pose of their younger children in this 
jnaintaining that they had not the way, is now generally set aside. In 
property, but only the use of them, conseqpence ot this, and other causes. 
This dispute was at first confined to which nave been operating; more sHentljr 
the monks themselves, but at length ever since the Reformation, the reh- 
the popes interposed, and John XXII. gious houses are in general but thinly 
declaring that obedience is the prin- mhabited. Some of their revenues 
cipal virtue of monks, and preferable have already been diverted to other 
to poverty, they asserted the contrary, uses, and such is the aspect of things 
maintainmg that they ought not to at present, and the wants of the sevend 
.obey their superiors when they com- potentates of Europe, that it is justly 
manded anything contrary to perfec- to be apprehended, that all the rest will 

soon share the same fate. 

» Mosheim, III. p. 62. (P.) Cent xiU. Pt. il. 

/Ch. ii. Sect. xxx. __ .„.,.,«, <»<«•>*«.. 

« By " a bloody decree, beginning ' Glorioaam * Fleury's Eighth Dlscours^. 80. Monheim, 

Ecclcsiam.' " Limborch, HUt. I. p. 104. III. p. 74. (P.) Cent. xiu. Pt. li. Ch. U. Beef 

3 Mo.sheim, III. p. 70. (P.) Cent. xiU. Pt. iL xxxix. Note. 

Ch. ii. Sect, xxxix. » Eighth Discourse, p. 47. (/».) 
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PART XIII. 

THE HISIQRY OF CHUECH REVENUES. 

THE INTRODUOTrON. torn of the Jewish synagogues, the 

In the preceding parts of this work «>ember8 of which contributed every 

we have taken a view of the changes ^i^ ."i'^* ^S, ""^^ Xi\ ^"^ 
which, in the course of time, have taf en entrusted it with those who distnbuted 
place with respect to the rank and j''"*- ^'^% the Jews, also, ttie Chns- 
character of Chrittian ministers; by ^""^ sent alms to distant places, and 
what steps it came to pass, that, from P^* ** .*t°^ ^''•^ <^°'« *^*>'^ * ^«- 
having no authority whatever, besides ^Z**^ "^^ proper recommendations, 
what their greater virtue or ability They were so hberal upon these occa- 
gave them, and especially from having "<*°'' that -Liioian says, that, to be- 
no dominion over 6ie faith of their fel- <^"«. "<* ™ V^**!^ **'°!' ''i^f^ l**! 
low-christians, the authority of the 5,°*°*^?^ *° ^<» ^?* to pretend to be a 
bishops, with respect to articles of Chnstiau. lu those tones both alms 
faith, as well as matters of discipline *°^. 8t>P«?ds were often c^ed hono- 
and worship, came to be absolute and T"'"""'- T>^» ^J®? Paul bid Timothy 
despotic; and how, from Uving in a J|o»o«rio«Jo«.«<ftaf o,-ewuiou'« tnrf^cj, 
state of the most submissive sublection ^« "i**"'' rewardmg them for diB- 
to all the temporal powers of the world, ^^''^l^ particular offices, which in 
and keeping as far m possible from in- *^°«®, ^^H '"t°''^ ^* ^i"" *'^T\^^ 
terferin|inall civil a&airs. they came f" '^ the phrase worthy of double 

to be temporal princes and sovereigns 'T""*"' **^ f ^"'^^ °^^ ^""^^^^ •"■ 
themselves, and to control all the tSn- * '^T^er Mwaxd. 
poral princes of Europe, even in the y7.¥ <'I\"'<=^ ^^^ t° ''*^«'• "^T?,^ 
exercise of their civil power. In this J^sides these voluntary ^ms taU the 

pari; I shall exhibit a similar view of ^f J*^ ^?"«^»*™e: ^^^^^ »»&>«> 
the changes which have taken place tnatta™*. *«« Christian churches were 
with resect to the revenues of the JP^idered as anlawful assemblies, and 
cA«rcft; and shall show by what steps therefore could no more acqmre pro- 
ministers of the gospel, from living on Pf^^y- ^^^ the Jewish synagogues, or 
the alms ofChristian societies, together °t^^\ communities not authorized by 
with the poor that belonged to them, the state; though m the reign of Mar- 
came to have independent and even *''*« Aurehus, the senate permittm| 
princely incomes, and to engross to fay pewon to.giye whatever lie pleased 
themselves a very considerabllparii of *? <»P>?>nnitie8 alrea^ fomud, tie . 
the wealth and even of the landed t»ro- ?H .. ^S^' "" *^? *^"^ century, by 
pcrty of Europe. toleration or connivance, to possess 

estates. But under Constaiitine, Chris- 
-^—^ tian churches were considered as re- 

spectable societies, and from that time 
SECTION I. they began to grow rich. In 321 this 

IHB nisToar or church BETmnriM. empe^r "na^e an edict, addressed to 
Tiu, THE PAix OP iHE wBSTBEi^ the people of Rome, by which he gavo 
EMPiUE «**•«* all persons the liberty of leaving by 

will to the churches, and especially 
In' the constitntion of the primitive that of Rome, whatever they pleasea. 
church, the apostles followed the ens- He i.itiO ordained that what had been 
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taken from tlie churches in the perse- first,) that they alone were allowed to 
cation of Dioclesian should be restored superintend the distribution of the 
to them, and that the estates of the common church stock to the inferior 
martyrs who had no heirs should be clergy, as well as to the poor, accord- 
given to the churches.* ing to the merits or occasions of each 

By this means, in time, all churches individual. But, in consequence, pro- 
had what was called their patrimony, bably, of some abuse of this discre- 
and that of Rome in the sixth century tionary power, we find afterwards, that 
had a very great one, not only in Italy, not the bishop alone, but the whole 
but in other countries ; and to insjjire body of the presbyters made that 
a greater respect for these patrimonies, distiibution. Still, however, it cannot 
they were denominated by the saints but be supjjosed that, the bishops 
that were most respected m each par- having superior influence, more wocud 
ticular church. Tnus the territories be in their power in this respect, than 
belonging to the Church of Rome were in that of the presbyters ; and these, 
called the patrimony of St. Peter. But being subject to the bishops in other 
these patrimonies were, like other es- things, would not choose to disoblige 
tates, subject to the laws of the coun- them in this, 
tries in which they were.* We do find, however, that when 

Though ttie bishops and priests had churches grew very rich, the bishops 
originally no property of their own, often embezzled the estates belonging 
but lived upon the stock of the church, to them. This evil grew to so great a 
Cyprian complains that some of them, height, that at the Councflof Grangres, 
in nis time, not content with a subsist- in raphlagonia, held in 324, they weie 
ence in common, began to live in allowed to give some of the church 
separate houses of their own, and to stock to their relations, if they were 
have each their allowance paid in poor, but were proldbited selling the 
money, daily, monthly, or for a longer estates belonging to their churches, 
time, and this was soon tolerated, and were ordered to give an account of 
And, whereas part of the church stock their administration of tliese tempo- 
had always been given to the poor, the rahties. And that the snoods which 
clergy began to encroach upon this properly belonged to the bishops miffhi 
part, and to appropriate it almost not be confounded with those^Sat 
wholly to themselves. That part also belonged to the church, every bishop, 
-which used to be employed in the upon nis election, was ordered to give 
'Repairs of churches, &c. was inter- an account of his possessions, that he 
'Cepted in the same manner. might bequeath them, and nothing 

All the civil affairs of Christian else, by wilL But still the bishops 
societies were at first managed by abusing the power that was left them, 
deacons, but the disposal of money, as siewaras were afterwards appointed to 
well as of everything else, was in the taJke care of the temporalities' of the 
'power of the presbyters, by whose church, and the bishops were confined 
general directions the deacons acted; to the cure of souls. These stewards, 
-and the bishops having encroached however, being at first chosen by the 
upon the presbyters in other things, bishops, the same abuses were resumed; 
did not neglect to avail themselves of and tnerefore, at the Council of Chal- 
their authority with respect to the cedon, in 451, the stewards were 
temporalities of the church. And so appointed to be chosen by the body of 
great was the confidence which the the clergy.' 

primitive Christians reposed in their These offices of stewards became so 
'bishops/Cand with reason, no doubt, at considerable in the church of Constan- 

> Anecdotes, pp. 129, 181. (P.) 
' - * IbkL p. 281. (P») • Simon on Church Berenuet, p]^lM,W^ (Kl 
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tinople, that the emperors themselves inheritances left to his church, giving 

took the nomination of them, till Isaac them to the lawful heir, and he wonld 

Comnenus gave it to the patriarch, never make any purchases for the use 

The power of the steward was not so of his church.* Jerome says that the 

great in the Western churches, but priests of his time spared no tricks or 

abuses in them being very flagrant, a artifices to get the estates of private 

custom was at leugth adopted, of persons ; and he mentions many low 

dividing the church revenues mto four and sordid offices, to which priests and 

parts, of which one was for the bishop, monks stooped, in order to get the 

another for the rest of the clergy, tne fiavour and the estates of old men and 

third for the poor, and the fourth for women, who had no children.* 

repairs, or probably a kind of church The disorders of the clergy must 

stock, to defray any contingent ex- have been very great in the time of 

penses. Jerome, since the emperors were then 

This distribution of the church stock obliged to make many laws to restrain 
was the cause of great animosities and them* In 370, Yaleutinian made a 
contentions between the bishops and law to put a stop to the avarice of the 
the inferior clergy, in which the popes clergy, forbidding priests and monks 
were often obliged to interpose with to receive anythmg, either by gift or 
their advice and authority ; and Fathet will, from widows, virgins, or any 
Simon ascribes to it most of the dis- women. Twenty years cuter, he ma(^ 
orders which arose in the Western another law, to forbid deaconesses to 
church; the Eastern, where that par- give or beaueath thedr cflfects to the 
tition was never made, being free from clergy, or tne monks, or to make the 
them. For while no division was made, churches their heirs ; but Theodosius 
the idea of the property being in the revoked that edict.* We may form 
whole society continued, and conse- some idea of the riches of the Church 
quently the clergy were considered as of Rome towards the middle of the 
the servants and beneficiaries of the third century, fix)m this circumstance, 
society at large. But that partition that in that time, according to Eiise- 
made them absolute masters of their bins, it maintained one thousand five 
respective shares, and gave them inde- hundred persons, widows, orphans, and 
pendent property; and riches anid poor; audit had then forty-sixpriests, 
mdependence have never been favour- besides the bishop and other omcers.' 
able to virtue with the bulk of mankind^ 
or the bulk of any order of mien what- 
ever. — 

But those corruptions of the clerej ' 
which arose from the riches of the SEOTlON'II. 
church began to be peculiarly conspi- 
cuous, when, after the time of Oonstan- the " 'Histoey of chubch bbvekues 
tine, the church came to be possessed after the fall of the wistebn 
of fixed and large revenues. Jerome Empise. 
says, that the church had indeed be- tt ^„ xt. • • r ai. -o 
come more rich and powerful tmder the ^'^l^l^S^"*" ''^ *^? ^'SIJfv.T' 
Christian emperorsfbTit less virtnons; P*'? V ^ Norman natwns. both the 

- -^.1 . *^ '.,,.,,., ecclesiastical Jaws and revenues under- 




glebes and forms, beside* spending » ^o^^^'^l eystm. though for some 

much time in law-suits. Austin was alWd. p.i7. (P.) 

veiy sensible of this, and often refused \ JS^4'l>!1-s3/Ai. (P.) 

* Uiat. L. VL C. zUli p. S12. (P. 



1 Simon on Church Borenues, pp. 29. il. (P. 
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time, and in some cases, it was an- tlie rage of conquest was over. In 
favourable to the clergy. For these these circumstances a lease for a few 
savage conquerors made little distinc- lives, on. an easy rent, was of more 
tion between the goods of the church value to individuals than the absolute 
and other property, but distributed property. 

both as they thought proper, even to The possession of benefices was at- 
laymen; and children often succeeded tended, however, with one incumbi-ance, 
to their fathers in church livings, as from which the church did not very 
well as in other estates. Also many soon free itself. According to t<he an- 
estates belonging to churches were cient feudal laws, when a tenant died, 
transferred to monasteries. the lord enjoyed the revenues till his 

About this time, however, began the successor was invested, and had sworn 
custom of granting estates to ecclesi- fealty; and it was natural that this 
astical persons in the same manner, law should affect churchmen as well as 
and upon the same terms, as they had laymen. This, however, interfered with 
been granted to laymen, viz. for the the ancient custom of the church, 
lives of particular bishops or abbots, as For, during the vacancy of a bishop- 
we find about the year 500, under Pope ric, the profits were usually managed 
Symmachus, but afterwards to the by the clergy and archdeacons, for the 
churches and monasteries in general ; use of the future bishop. But after 
the ecclesiastics swearing fealty and the general collation of benefices, the 
allegiance for them, and rendering the princes first demanded the revenTzes of 
same services that the lay lords ren- those estates which they had granted 
dered for theii* estates. Hence the term to the church, and afterwards of all 
henejice came to be applied to church church livings without distinction; and 
livings. For that term was originally this was caUed regale. This right of 
applied to estates granted to laymen regale was not settled in France in the 
upon condition of military service. third race of their kings,* and was pro- 

In no part of the world were the bably firat established upon the agree- 
cleigy so great gainers by this system ment between Pope CaHxtns and the 
as in Germany, where whole principal- Emperor Henry.* 
ities were given to churches and mo- Lewis the Young is the first king of 
nasteries ; whereby bishops became, France who mentions the right of re- 
in all respects, independent sovereign gale, in the year 1 161. And we find 
princes, as they are at this day. This m the History of England, that this 
was chiefly the effect of the liberality right of regale was estabGshed in this 
of the emperors of the name of Otho. kingdom at the same time that it was 
Churchmen, both bishops and abbots, in France, and that it occasioned many 
being at this time principally employed troubles here.' 

in all the great affairs of state, it was By degrees, however, the estatea 
not difl^ult for them to obtain what- which had been long in the possession 
ever they desired of princes. of the clergy began to be considered as 

In those times of confusion, when so much theirs, and the temper of the 
property in land, and everything else, times was so favourable to the claims 
was very precarious, many persons of the church, that it was thought 
chose to make over the property of wrong for laymen to meddle with any 
their estates to churches and monas- part of it ; and manv princes were in- 
teries, obtaining from them a lease for auced to relinquish tne right of regale, 
several lives. The property being in The emperor Frederic II. remitted this 
the. church, it was held more sacred, right to the church, as if it had been 
especially after the entire settlement 

of the Northern nations in the western \ f Sd V ot!^"?.^ Revenues, p. 94. (P^ 
part of the Eoman empire, and when a ibid. p. 9S. (P.) 
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tit usurpation ; and several councils being above all canon and positive law. 

prohibited princes and other laymen Nothing derogated more from the right 

from invading the goods and revenues of ordinaries and patrons than these 

of churchmen after their death.^ resignations in favorem ; for by this 

Afterwards, however, when the popes means they who possessed benefices 

usurped the nomination to ecclesiastical disposed of them as of their own in- 

benefices, they thought proper to claim heritance. By this means they even, 

what had been the regale, or the value descended in families.'* 

of one year's income, (for to that it had Another deduction from the value of 

been reduced, as a medium of what livings the clergy suffered by the popea 

had been due to the lord during a va- claiming the tenth of their value, 

cancy,) and then this perquisite was which was done about the same time 

called annates. This claim is said to that annates were demanded. This 

havebeenfirstmadebypopeUrbanVI.,* they did upon the pretence that the 

and was paid "not only in England but high-priest among the Jews had a 

throughout the western parts of Chris- tenth of the tythes which were paid ta 

tendom.*'* In this country the annates the other priests.* Another pretence 

were transferred to the crown in the for making this exaction arose from 

reign of Henry YIII., and so they con- the crusades. The contributions of 

tinue to this day, except that small those who did not serve in person being 

livings were released from this burthen casual, the popes imposed a tax upon 

in the reign of queen Anne. all ecclesiastical revenues, and the first 

On account of the benefit accruing of the kind was on the oooasion of the 

to the popes from these annates, they loss of Jerusalem. Afterwards the 

encouraged resignations and the chang- popes pretended to a right of disposing 

ing of livings among the clergy. For of all ecclesiastical goods, and some- 

upon every event of this nature this tax times demanded a twentieth, and even 

to themselves became due. . Originally a tenth of their revenues, for other 

resignations were made absolutely, into purposes besides the crusades. They 

the hands of those who had a right to also made them over to the kings, wha 

dispose of the benefice ; and when it by this means shared with, the popes 

appeared that there was no lawful in the plunder of the people.** Tnis 

reason for the resignation, it was not tenth the popes obtained occasionally 

admitted. But afterwards resignations in England, from the time of Edward I.» 

were made in favorem, or upon con- when. the demand was first made. In 

dition that the benefice should go to the twenty-sixth of Henry VIII. an. 

some person in whose favour it was act was made to axmex these tenths to 

made, and with whom a contract had the crown for ever ; but they were 

been made for that purpose. Thiscus- given to the poor clergy towards an 

tom is so new, that no mention is made augmentation of their maintenance by 

of it in the canon law, the Decretals, queen Anne, and at the same time all 

or the Sext The new canonists called small livings were discharged from 
the contract a simoniacal one, and paying them. 

therefore there is a necessity for the The holy wars in the eleventh cen- 
Pope to grant a dispensation for it, he tury were the cause of great accessions 

of wealth to the church. Most of the 

\ ^.^J*^*^?' ^T^ Revenuea, p. 100. (P.) knights made their wiUs before their 

2 "Of this godly genilemans inyention, aSjO, , ir'ijxi 

some authors report, were the payments to the departure, and never taxied to leave a 

Fopo called annates, .... which .... are no other 

than primitia:, the first-fruits or profits of every ♦ Simon on Church Bevenues, p. 239. (P.) 

spiritual living for one year, to be paid by the * " The Pope, as pastor pastorum, claimed 

parson that is invested in it, at his first entrance deeimas decimarum, — by example of tho 

thereupon." Hist, of Popery, 1736, H. p. 177. Jewish High-Priest." Hist, of Popeiy, 1736, II. 

» Hist, of Popery, IV. p. 87. (P.) 1786, U, p. 178. 

p 178. ^ Fle\iry's Sixth Discourse, p. 19. (P.) 
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considerable share of their possessions time became general ; till from the force 
to the church ; and they built churches of example, the ouiission of it was 
and monasteries with ample endow- deemed reproachful, and the clergy 
ments at their return, by way of thanks- began to claim them as due to them- 
giving for their preservation ; so that selves by the law of Moses, 
whether they returned or not, the For some centuries, however, it was 
church generally received some per- usual to give tythes to the poor, and 
manent advantage from the expedition, for other charitable purposes. Thus, 

One of the most valuable acquisitions at a council of Ma^on, m 586, it was 
to the revenues of the church, but from ordered that a tenth part of the fruits 
the nature of it the most impoUtic in of the earth should be brought into 
various respects, and the most burthen- sacred places, to be employed for the 
some to the state, is that of tythes. It rehef of the poor, and the redemption 
is a great discouragement to the im- of tsaptives.^ By degrees, however, the 
provement of land, that a tenth part of clergy excluded the poor, and appro- 
the clear produce, without any deduc- priated the tythes to themselves. And 
tion for the advanced expense of raising about the year 600, tythes, from being 
that produce, should go from the culti- established as a custom, became in 
vator of the land to any other person some instances legal rights ; because 
whatever. It would be far better to lay many estates were bequeathed with an 
an equivalent tax upon all estates, cut obUgation to pay tythes to particular 
iivated or not cultivated. For then it churches. When these lyythes were left 
would operate as a motive to industry j to distant churches, the priests of the 
whereas the present mode of taxation parish in which the estate lay used to 
is a discouragement to it. Besides, complain ; and at length, in the reign 
this method of paying the minister is a of King John, the Pope made a law, 
continual source of dispute between the ordering that all tythes should be paid 
clergy and the parishioners, which is of to the parish priest, and after- some 
a most pernicious nature ; making the time they were levied by law in all 
people consider as enemies those whom parishes without exception. At the 
they ought to respect as their best Reformation, though those who took 
friends, and in whom they ought to the lead in it were sincerelv disposed to 
i*epose the greatest confidence. abohsh tythes, they found themselveB 

The original reason for the payment obliged to contmue, and to secure them 
of tythes was the most groundless b^ act of parliament, in order to con- 
imaginable, as it arose from considering ciliate the minds of the popish clergy. 
Christian ministem as an order of men Thus this most intolerable evil cod.' 
who succeeded to the rights of the tinues to this day, whereas in other 
priests under the Jewish law. This Protestant countries, and espedally in 
idea was observed to prevail very much Holland, the civil magistrates have 
about the time of the utter desolation adopted a wiser plan, by allowing their 
of Judea under Adrian. But it was a ministers a fixed stipend, paid out of 
long time before there was any idea of the public funds, 
claiming those tythes as a right. Even Tne progress of superstition in the 
the Jews acknowledge that no tythes dark ages supplied many resourcee fot 
were paid by themselves after the de- the augmentation of the wealth of the 
struction of the temple. But about clergy. In those times " the world was 
the fifth century laws bdng made by made to believe that by the virtue of so 
the emperor, by which the tenth part many masses/' the recitation of whieh 
of the mines and quarries were paid to might be purchased with money, and 
themselves, and the lords of the soil ; especially with permanent endowmenii 
there arose a custom, as some say, of to churches and monasteries^ *' BoaU 
paying tythes to the church, which in « Sueur. (P.) 
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were redeemed ont of purgatory ; and " was never totally abolislied till the 
scenes of visions and apparitions, some- reign of Henry VIII." * 
times of the tormented, and sometimes So far did the popish exactions in 
of the delivered souls, were published this country, on one account or other, 
in all places. Which had so wonderful go, that, in the reign of Henry III., 
an effect, that in two or three centuries the popes received from England more 
endowments increased to so vast a than the king's revenue, or one hun- 
degree, that ifthe scandals of the clergy dred and twenty thousand pounds, 
on the one hand, and the statutes of In 1366, the lord chancellor assured 
mortmain on the other, had not re- the parliament, that the taxes paid to 
strained the profuseness that the world the Pope were five times as much as 
was wrought up to, upon this account, the kind's revenue; and at length the 
it is not easy to imagine how far this church is said to have got possession 
might have gone, pemaps to an entire of one third of all the landed property 
subjecting of the temporality to the in England.* 

spirituality."* And it was carefully Notwithstanding the ample leve- 
inculcated by the priests, that rights nues of many churches, numbers of 
acquired to the cnurch belonged to the clergy contrived to make large 
God, and therefore could not be taken additions to them, bv appropriating 
away without sacrilege. to themselves the emoluments of seve- 

It was, the fate of this country to ral church livings ; though they could 
suffer more from papal usurpations not reside, and do duty at them all, 
than almost, any other part of Chris- and nothing could be more contrary to 
tendom. One tax to fiie Church of the natural reason of things, or the 
Rome was peculiar to this country, original constitution of the Christian 
'•ehich was Peter pence? or a tax of a church. Indeed, the maxim that, 
penny a year for every house in which where no duty is done, no reward is 
there were eighty pennyworth of goods, due, was so obvious, that this was one 
This was "first granted, in the year of the last abases that crept into the 
725, by Ina, king of the West Saxons, church. But it grew, under various 
for the establishment and support of pretences, to a most enormous height ; 
an English college at Rome." It was though several attempts were made, 
** afterwards extended, in the year 794, at different times, to lessen the evil, 
by Offa, over a|l Mercia and East About the year 600, when what W6 
Anglia;" andinthedaysof Athelwolf, now call benefices, came into use, it 
though the popes appropriated the becanae customary to ordain without 
profits of this tax to themselves, it was any title, or designation to a particn- 
extended over all England. " It was lar cure ; and many persons got them- 
confirmed by the laws of Canute, selves oxdained priests, for secular piir- 
jBdward the ConfessSor^ WOliam the poses* Also many prelates wanted to 
Conqueror." and of several succeeding mcrease their auuiority by attaching 
princes, though it was long considered to themselves a number of dependents, 
as a, free alms on the part of the nation, and maaj^ of the people wanted spiri- 
and was often refused to be paid, espe- tual privileges, in order to exempt 
cially by Edward III. However, it them from tne jurisdiction of princes. 

Even bishops (though this was done 

1 Burnet, Exposition, p. 280. (P.) Art. xril. ^^^ ^^^ caution) were ordained with- 
Ed. 4, p. 206. out any diocese, except in infidel conn- 

a " DenaHi *awH Petri" .... in the Sax6n .... tries which thev never visited • n.nei 

tonguei2owM(/MA/ thefeo{orront)of Rome.... * wmon laiey never visitea, ana 

to be paid yeariv on Lammas-day, celebrate » Mosheim, II. p. 278. (P.) Cent.xi. Pt. it 

.... as a Testival by the title of Sancti fetH Ch. ii. SAot. z. Nnt* i«,v Raa Alan n«nin>. ns.* 
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these acted as substitates for those the same time. Baronius says, l^t 
bishops who were too lazy, or too this was a new and great evu, which 
much employed in secular affairs, to began to stain the church of God, and 
do duty themselves. This corruption by which it has been wonderfully 
had arisen to a most enormous height afflicted.^ 
before the Council of Trent. A person is said to hold a church 

The consequence of titular ordina- in commendam, when he is empowered 
tion was non-residence^ and where to have the care and the profits of it 
curates were employed the principal till the appointment of another in- 
could follow his other business, Ac- cumbent. This practice was of great 
cordingly the bishojps in France, and antiquity, in order to prevent churches 
even the parish pnests, substituting receiving any detriment during a va- 
some poor priests m their room, passed cancy. But on this pretence living 
much of their time at court. And if were afterwards granted for a certain 
a bishop could hold one living without time, which was made longer and 
residing upon it, it was plain that he longer, or till an event which it was 
might hold two or more, and get them known could not take place, and at 
BuppHed in the same manner. length for life. This was done by the 

Titular ordinations, however, which plenary power of the Pope. In tbi» 
first introduced now-re«ic?ewce, were not manner Clement VII. brought plii- 
the only cause of jpZt*raZt%5, which are ralities to perfection, by making his 
said to have had their origin about the nephew, the Cardinal de Medicis, catrir 
sixth century. Among benefices be- mendatory universal; granting him 
stowed upon the churches, some, as all the vacant benefices in the world, 
prebends, &c., had no cure of souls whether secular or regular, dignities, 
annexed to them. These were judged parsonages, simple, or with cure of 
capable of being held by priests who souls, for six months, and appoint- 
had other livings with cure of souls, ing him usufructuaiy from the first 
Also parishes which were not able to day of his possession. In England, 
maintain a minister were allowed to in which every abuse and imposition 
be served by another minister in the in ecclesiastical matters were carried 
neighbourhood, but a dispensation from to their greatest extent, the richest 
the Bope was necessary for this pur- and best benefices were engrossed by 
pose. JBy this means, however, the the Pope, and given in commendam to 
greatest scandal in pluralities was Italians, who never visited the countiy, 
practised. This abuse gave very great but employed questors to collect their 
offence, but dispensations of tms kind revenues. 

were so necessary to support the dig- Other methods of making 2)luralities, 
nity of cardinals, that they were made and disposing of church revenues, were 
perpetual in the court of Kome. The contrived by the court of Bome, such as 
cardinal of Lorrain, who held some of provisions and exemi^tlons, which are 
the best benefices in France, and some nardly worth describing, and selling the 
in Scotland too, was particularly vehe- reversions of livings, called expecto' 
znent in his declamation against plu- tives, as well as livings actually vacant, 
ralities in general, at the Council of The first attempt that we meet with 
Trent, without imagining that his own to check these evils, of pluralities and 
were liable to any objection. non-residence, was made by Charle- 

The first account of any flagrant magne, who made several regulations 
abuse of plnraUties occurs in the year for that purpose ; but they were soon 
936, when Manasseh, bishop of Aries, neglected. Several popes also, as John 
obtained of his relation, Hugh, king XXII. and Clement Y., pretended to 
of Italy, several other bishoprics, so reform tiie same abuses, but without 
that in all he had lour or five at i Sueur, A. D. 936. {P4 
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any real effect; and by the evasion It is to be lamented that these abuses 
of them even illiterate persons and were not corrected at the reformation 
children, who were never intended to of the Church of England. On the 
take orders, might enjoy benefices. * contrary, it is apprehended that many 
The Council of Trent pretended to of them are increased since that period, 
remedj the evil of pluralities, but they so as to exceed what is generally to be 
made it worse by admitting of pensiotiff, found of that nature in some Boman 
as an equivalent for the change of Catholic countries. In consequence of 
benefices and other purposes. For this, though the funds for the main- 
these came to be g^nted by the court tenance of the clergy are sufficiently 
of Rome without any consideration, ample, the inequality in the distribu- 
and even to children. They were also tion of them is shameful, and they 
more convenient, and made church pre- bear no proportion to the services or 
ferment a more easy traffic in many merit of those who receive them. This 
respects. For instance, resignations is an evil that calls loudly for redress, 
were not deemed valid, unless the per- and strikes many persons who give no 
son who resigned lived twenty days attention to articles of faith, or of dis- 
affcerwards ; whereas a pension mignt cipline in other respects. Probably, 
be transferred at the point of death, however, this evil will be tolerated, till 
Besides it might be turned into ready the whole system be reformed, or de- 
money, whereas a benefice could not stroyed. But without the serious re- 
without simony.^ ^ formation of this and other crying 

abuses, the utter destruction of the 

i ff^i^frn^ES'SiiaVeU^ 1736, ?''«««''* hierarchy must, in the natuml 
Ed. 3, pp. 223, 224. (P.) coursc of things, be expected. 



THE GENERAL CONCLUSION. 

PABT I. 

OOIITAJMINO 

CONSIDECATIONS ADDEESSED TO UNBELIEVERS, AND ESPECIALLY 

TO MR. GIBBON. 

To consider the system (if it may be on the wicked. In proof of this 
called a system) of Christianity a he wrought many miracles, and after a 
pi-iori, one would think it very httle public execution he rose again from the 
liable to corruption, or abuse. The great dead. He also directed that proselytes 
outline of it is, that the Universal to his religion should be admitted by 
Parent of mankind commissioned Jesus baptism, and that his disciples should 
Christ to invite men to the prac- eat bread and drink wine in com- 
tice of virtue, by the assurance of his memoration of his death, 
mercy to the penitent, and of his pur- Here is nothing that any person 
pose to raise to immortal life and hap- could imagine would lead to much 
piness all the virtuous and the good, subtle speculation,at least such as could 
but to infiict an adequate punishment excite much animosity. The doctrine 
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itself is so plain, tliat one woi^ld think before his incarnation. On this prin- 
the leamea and the unlearned were ciple went the Gnostics, deriving their 
npon a level with respect to it. And doctrine from the received oriental phi- 
a person unacquainted with the state lophy. Afterwards the philosophizing 
of things at the time of its promulga- Christians went u}>on another principle, 
tion would look in vain for any pro- porsonifying the wisdom or Xdyoj of Gfod 
bable source of the monstrous corrup- the Father. But this was mere Pla- 
tions and abuses which crept into the ionism, and therefore cannot be said to 
system afterwards. Our Lord, how- have been unnatural in their circmn- 
ever, and his apostles, foretold, that stances, though at length they came, 
there would be a great departure from in the natural |)rogress of things, to 
the truth, and that something would believe that Christ was, in power and 
arise in the church altogether unlike glory, equal to God the Father himself, 
the doctrine which they taught, and From the same opinion of* the soul dis- 
even subversive of it. tinct from the body came.the practice of 

In reality^ however, the causes of the praying, first /or the dead, and then to 
succeeding corruptions did then exist; them, with along train of other absurd 
and accordingly, without anythingmore opinions and superstitious practices, 
than their natural operation, all the The abuses of the 'positive vastitU' 
abuses rose to their full height; and tiovis of Christianity, monstrous as 
what is more wonderful still, by the they were, naturally arose from the 
operation of natural causes also, with- opinion of the purifying and sanctify- 
out any miraculous interposition of ingvid^eofrites and ceremonies, which 
Providence, we see the abuses gradually was the very basis of all the worship of 
corrected, and Christianity recovering theHeathens: and they were also similar 
its primitive beauty and glory. to the abuses of the Jewish rehgion. 

The causes of the corruptions were We likewise see the rudiments of all 
almost wholly contained in the esta- the monkish austerities in the opinions 
blished opinions of the heathen world, and practices of the Heathens, who 
and especially the philosophical part of thought to purify and exalt the soul 
it ; so that when those Heathens em- by maceratmg and mortifying tiie 
braced Christianity, they mixed their body. 

former tenets and prejudices with it. As to the abuses in the government 
Also, both Jews and Heathens were so of the church, they are as easily ac- 
much scandaHzed at the idea of being counted for as abuses in civil go- 
the disciples of a man who had been vemment; worldly-minded men bemg 
crucified as a common malefactor, that always ready to lay hold of every 
Christians in general tvere sufficiently oJDportunity of increasing their power ; 
disposed to adopt any opinion that and in the dark ages too many circum- 
would most effectually wipe away this stances concurred to give the Christian 
rcOToach. ^ clergy peculiar advantages over the 

The opinion of the mental faculties laity in this respect, 
of man belonging to a substance dis- Upon the whole, I flatter myself that, 
tinct frona his body, or brain, and of to an attentive reader of this work, it 
this invisible spii'itual part, or soul, will appear, that the corruption of 
being enable of subsisting before and Christianity, in every article of faith or 
after its union to the body, which had practice, was the natural consequence 
taken the deepest root in all the schools of the circumstances in which it was 
of philosophy, was wonderfully calcu- promulgated; and also that its recovery 
lated to answer this purpose. ' For by from these corruptions is the natural 
this means Christians were enabled to eonseqoence of different circumstanceB. ] 
give to the soul of Christ what rank Let unbelievers, if they can, account at f 
they pleased in the heavenly regions well for thefint rise cmd esta^Ushmeni 
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of Christianity itself . This is a pro- Moses; that the whole nation shonld 
blem which historians and philosophers then have adopted without objection, 
(bound to believe that no effect is pro* what the j were afterwards so prone to 
duced without an adequate cause) will abandon for the rites of any of their 
find to be of more difficult solution the neighbours ; or, that when, by severe 
more closely it is attended to. discipline, they had acquired the at* 

The circumstances that Mr. Gibbon tachment to it which they are after* 
enumerates as the immediate comaea of wards known to have done, and which 
the spread of Christianity were them- continues to this day, it be probable 
selves effects^ and necessarily required they would have invented or have 
such causes as, I imagine, he would adopted another, which they conceived 
be unwilling to allow. The revolution to be so different from, and subversive 
produced by Christianity in the opinions of their own. If they had been so 
and conduct of men, as he himself.de- fertile of invention, it might have been 
scribes it, was truly astonishing.; and expected that they would have struck 
this, he cannot deny, was produced out some other since the time of Christ, 
without the concurrence, nay, notwith- a period of near two thousand years, 
standing the opposition, of aU the civil On this subject Mr. Gibbon says, 
powers of the world ; and what is per- that ''in contradiction to every known 
naps more, it was oppK)sed by all the principle of the human mind, that 
learning, genius, and wit of the age too. singular people seems to have yielded 
For Christianity was assailed as much a stronger and more ready assent to 
by ridicule and reproach as it was by the traditions of their remote ances- 
open persecution ; and, be the spreaa tors, than to the evidence of their own 
of it what Mr. Gibbon pleases, he can- senses."* A singular people, indeed, 
not deny that it kept uniformly gain- if this was the case; for then they 
ing ground, taking in all descriptions must not have beenme^^, but beings in 
of men without metinction, before it the shape of men only, though inter- 
had any foreign aid; and what then nally constituted in some very dif- 
remained of the old religions was not ferent manner. But what ^cts in 
sufficient to occasion any sensible ob- histoiy may not be represented as 
struction to the full establishment of probable or improbable, on such loose 
it. The Jewish religion alone was an suppositions as these P Such liberties 
exception; and this circumstance, to- as these I shall neither ti^se nor grant, 
gether with the rise of Christianity Jews are men, and men are beings, 
among the Jews, are facts that deserve whose affections and actions are sub- 
Mr. Gibbon's particular attention. ject to as strict rules as those of the 

Of all mankind, the Jews were the animate or inanimate parts of nature, 
most unUkely to set up any rehgion. Their conduct, therefore, must be ao- 
80 different irom their own; and as counted for on such principles as 
unlikely was it that other nations, and always have influenced the conduct of 
especially the polite and learned among men, and such as we observe still to 
them, should receive a religion from influence men. 

Jews, and those some of the most igno- I wish Mr. Gibbon would consider 
rant of that despised nation. whether he does not, in the passage 

Let Mr. Gibbon recollect his own. above quoted, use the word tradition 
idea of the Jews, which seems to be in an improper manner. By tradition 
much the same with that of Voltaire, we generally mean something for 
and think whether it be at all probable, which we have not the evidence of 
that they should have originally in- histories written at the time of the 
vented a reUgion so essentially diffe- events. We never talk of the tra- 
rent from any other in the world, as 
that which is described in the books of > Histoiy, Ch. xt. I. p. 539. (P.) 
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dition of the wars of Julius Caesar, or as Mr. Gibbon sa^s,* is the very reverse 
of his death in the senate house, nor of the truth. He could not himself 
even of the tradition of the conquests imagine circumstances in which the 
of Alexander the Great ; because there principal facts on which Christianity 
were histories of those events wntten is founded should be subject to a more 
at the time, or so near to the time, as rigid scrutiny. These things, as Paul 
to be fully within the memory of those said to king Agrippa, were not done 
who were witnesses of them. m a co^iner. Acts xxvi. 26. 

Now Moses, and the other writers of It appears to me that, admitting all 
the Old Testament, were as much pre- the miraculous events which the evan- 
sent at the time of the transactions gelical histoiy asserts, it was not pro- 
tliey relate, as the hi»torians of Julius bable that Christianity should have 
Caesar or Alexander. An incautious been received with less difficulty than 
reader (and there are too many such) it was ; but without that assistance, 
would be apt to imagine from Mr. absolutely impossible for it to have 
Gibbon's manner of expressing himself, been received at all. 
that the Jews did not even pretend to Mr. Gibbon represents the discredit 
have written histories of the same age into which the old religions were fallen, 
with the orip;in of their religion, but as having made way for the new one. 
that it was in the same predicament " So urgent," says he, " on the vulgar 
with what he calls " the elegant my- is the necessity of believing, that the 
thology of Greece and Rome;" where- fall of any system of myfliology will 
as the fact is, that every tittle of it most probably be succeeded by the in- 
was committed to writing at the time, troduction of some other mode of super- 
It is generally in such an indirect stition."^ 

manner as this, and not by a fair and But are not the vulgar, men, as well 
candid representation of facts, that as the learned, their understandings 
unbelievers endeavour to discredit the being naturally as good and as various, 
system of revelation. and certainly subject to the same laws ; 

Let Mr. Gibbon, as an historian, and necessity of heUeving or pi^oneness 
compare the rise and progress of Ma- to belief, is not greater in the one than 
hometanism with that of Judaism or in the other ; but the expression is 
of Christianity, and attend to the dif- loose and inaccurate, and calculated to 
ference. Besides the influence of the impose on superficial readers. Besides, 
eword, which Christianity certainly if any set of men had this property of 
had not, Mahometanism stood on the proneness to believe, they must, to be 
basis of the Jewish and Christian all of a piece, have a proportionable 
revelations. If these had not been unwillingness to quit their belief, at 
firmly believed in the time of Ma- least without very sufBcient evidence; 
hornet, what credit would his religion and yet those vulgar of all nations are 
have gained ? In these circumstances, supposed by Mr. Gibbon to have aban- 
he must have invented some other doned the belief of their own mytho- 
system, which would have required logy, some time before Christianity 
visible miracles of its own, which he came, to supply the vacancy. Such 
might have found some difficulty in vulgar as those I should think entitled 
passing upon his followers ; though to the more respectable appellation of 
they were in circumstances far more free-thinkers, which with many is 
easy to be imposed upon than the Jews synonymous to 'philosojphers. And, in 
or the Heathens, in the time of our fact, it was not with the vulgar, but 
Saviour. This was an age of light with the philosophers, that the reli- 
and of suspicion ; the other, if any, of gions of Greece and Rome were fallen 
darkness and credulity. That Christi- , ^^^ Ch xv I 536 LP 

umtjffrefw up in silence <md obscurity, « lud. ^W ^(P.)* ^' ' 
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into discredit. We ouglit, therefore, sideration that makes more definite 
to judge of their case by that of the evidence necessary for a miracle, than 
philosophical part of the world at pre- for an ordinary fact ; though it is 
sent. acknowledged that the desirahlenese 

With many of them Christianity is of any particular event, by interesting 
now rejectea; but do they, on that our ms^es, will tend to make us admit 
account, seem disposed to adopt any it on somewhat less evidence. The 
other mode of rehgion, or any other great advantages, therefore, proposed 
system of mythology in its place ? And to men from any scheme, especially 
would not such men as Mr. Hume or one in which they were to run some 
Helvetius among the dead, and Mr. risk, and in which they were to make 
Gribbon himself among the living, ex- great sacrifices, would not dispose them 
amine with scrupulous exactness the to receive it without evidence. It is 
pretensions of any system of divine too good news to be true, is a remark 
revelation, especially before he would perpetually made by the very vulga/r 
regulate his life by it, and go to the of whom Mr. Gibbon is speakmg. 
stake for it P And yet philosophers of When the disciples of our Lord saw 
antiquity, men of as good understand- him for the first time after his resur- 
ing as Mr. Gibbon, and who, no doubt, rection, it is said (Luke xxiv. 41), that 
loved life, and the pleasures and ad- they believed not through joy ; and 
vantages of it, as much as he does, when, before this, they were told by 
embraced Christianity, and died for it. three or four women of character, and 

But besides the urgency of this we- for whom they had the highest respect, 
cessity of believing, another cause of that they had themselves seen hink 
the rapid spread of Christianity was, alive, and had a message from him to 
that it held out to mankind something them. Their words seemed to them as 
worth believing. " When the promise idle tales, and they believed them not^ 
of eternal happiness," he says, " was Ibid. ver. 11. This was perfectly na- 
proposed to mankind, on condition of tural ; and such circumstances as 
adopting the faith, and observing the these are strong internal evidence of 
precepts of the gospel, it is no wonder the historian's describing real facts, 
that so advantageous an offer should and real feelings of the human heart 
have been accepted by great numbers corresponding to those facts, 
of every religion, of every rank, and Besides, how can any man, to use 
of every province in the Boman em- Mr. Gibbon's own language, ddopt the 
pire." ^ faith of the gospel, whatever promises 

Now it is certainly no discredit to might be made to him for so doing, 
Christianity, that the views it exhibits unless its tenets appeared to him to fo 
of a future state appeared more rational reasonable ? What would Mr. Gibbon, 
and more inviting, than the accounts take to believe the doctrine of the Tri- 
of Tartarus and the EVysian shades, nity, or what would he sacrifice in this 
But besides appearing more inviting, life for the most magnificent promise 
they must also have appeared more in a future one, made by a person 
eredihle, from the general external evi- whose ability to make good that pro- 
dence of the truth of Christianity, mise he at all suspected P Plato's 
And here also Mr. Gibbon seems to doctrine of the irnmiortality of the soul 
have been inattentive to the principles was sufficiently flattering; but whom 
of human nature. was it ever known to influence, like the 

In general, the more extraoi'dina^y Christian doctrine of a resurrection ? 
any event appears to be, the more evi- The plain reason was, that the latter 
dence we require of it. It is this con- was proposed with sufficient evidence, 

whereas the former was altogether 

1 History, Ch. xv. I. p. 561. (P ) destitute of it. 
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It is amusing enoufifli to observe how be instinctive believers, and others in- 
very differently Mr. Gibbon represents stinctive persecutors of those believers, 
the state of the heathen world with ThQj would then be, of course, as 
respect to Christianity, when he would hostile to each other as those men who 
insinuate an apology for the jjersecu- sprung out of the earth, from the 
tion of the Christians. " It might be sowing of the serpent's teeth, in the 
expected," he says, " that they would elegant mythology of Greece, as the 
imite with indignation against any stoiy is most elegantly related by 
sect or people, which should separate Ovid.^ 

itself from the communion of mankind, Besides these considerations, Mr. 

and, claiming the ezdusive possession Gibbon mentions the zeal of the pri- 

of divine knowledge, should disdain mitive Christians, and the strictness 

every form of worship except its own, of their disciplme, as causes of the 

as impious and idolatrous." * spread of the new religion. But he 

Mr. Gibbon, I suppose, never asked should have told us whence came that 
himself whether it was natural for the zeal, and that strictness of discipline, 
same kind of people to be so very dif- If no sufficient cawse of it had appeared, 
ferently affected towards the same their zeal would have exposed liiem to 
thing. But, unfortunately, his pur- contempt; and their discipline would 
X)08e required that, to account for the have discouraged, rather than have in- 
ready reception of Christianity upon vited proselytes, 
insufficient evidence, some of those Any person may hold himself ex- 
Heathens must be furnished with an cused from investigating the causes 
urgent necessity of helievmg any new that gave birth to the opinions of i«- 
Teiigion that was proposed to them, dwiduals of mankind, on account of 
especially one that promised such great the difficulty and uncertainty of such 
and glorious things as Christianity an investigation. The same may, in 
did; while, on the other hand, to ac- some degree, be said of particular 
count also for the very ill reception classes of men. But Christianity re- 
ihat the preachers of Christianity met commended itself to every description 
with, (which he cannot denj;,) others of men then existing, and influenced 
of them must be furnished with a dis- them not for a short time only, which 
position to hate and detest those who might be accounted for from temporary 
pretended to so much. and local circumstances, but permO' 

I do not know anything that can nently; so as to leave no reasonable 

help Mr. Gibbon in this case better doubt, but that it would have gone on 

than the known principles of his to establish itself in the world, and to 

favourite mythology. As the present extirpate idolatry, if the civil powers 

race of mankind are derived from the had continued to oppose its progress 

stones which Deucalion and Pyrrha three thousand, as they did three 

threw over their heads, (when perhaps hundred years ; and what is more, not- 

they were in too much haste to re- withstanding the gross corruptions and 

people the yiu$ant world,) they might abuses which soon crept into it. 

not be sufficiently attentive to the A fact of this kind requires to be 
nature of those materials of the future 

race of mortals, but take stones of dif- » I have licard of a young gentleman of ft 

ferent degrees of hardness. In conse- |«^i^ ifA^S^lX'^^Jtl''^^'^ 

quence of this, some Ot them may have spectable figure in this system of m3rtholog7«) 

been of a softer disposition, and more and saying, "if ever you come into power again, 

^/^ iv«i;«.f 4-1. »V. ^4^l«A«a T)<^;»» please to remember that I showed you respect 

easy of belief than others. Bemg, ^^^^ nobody else did." Mr. Gibbon, i hw 

therefore, so differently constituted, has no serious views in complimenting the 

the descendants of some of themmiffht ""«*«V5 ^^^^ and Rome, meaning to pay 

w«^? M^ovv^uvcauvo y,M. »vu.«/ v tiux/ux auaj^^^v y^^ cowrt to the powci's that may be, as oUiers do 

1 History, Ch. xv. I. p. 622. to those that are, (P.) 
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accounted for from the most obvious fnony, whefther there be reason to thint 

principles of human nature, principles that such miracles have been wrought, 
common to all men, and aU classes of orwhether the evidence of Christianity, 

men ; and therefore none but the or of the Christian history, does not 
plainest and most cogent causes of stand upon as good ground as that of 

assent, deserve to be attended to. any other history whatever. 

This assent to the truth of Christianity iTow, thoilgh I am far from holding 

could only be produced by such evi- myself out as the champion of Chris- 

dence as always will, and always tianity, against all the world, I own I 

ought to determine the assent of the shall have no objection to discuss this 

human mind. subject with Mx; Gibbon, as an his- 

It is acknowledged that, to be a torian and a philosopher. We are 
Christian, a man mu0t believe some only two individuals, and tio other 
facts that are of an extraordinary persons can be bound by the result of 
nature, such as we have no opportu- our discussion. But those who have 
nity of observing at present. But given l6ss attention to the subject than 
those facts were so circumstanced, we have done, maj be ius^cted by it, 
that persons who cannot be denied to and be assisted m formiiig their own 
have had the best opportunity of ex- judgment, according to the evidence 
amining the evidence of them, and that shall be laid before them. At 
who, if they had not been true, had no least, it may be a ineanS of drawing 
motive to pay any regard to them, some degree of attention to a subject 
could not refuse their assent to them ; which cannot be denied to be, in the 
that is, it was such evidence as we highest de^ee, interesting, 
ourselves must have been determined Indeed, if any man can say that it is 
by, if we had been in their place ; and not an interesting question, whether 
therefore, if not fully equivalent to the his existence temnhat^ at death, or is 
evidence of our own senses at present, to be resumed at a future period, and 
is, at least, all the evidence that, at then to continue for evQr, he must be 
at this distance of time, we can have of a low and abject mind. To a ra- 
in the case. It goes upon the prin- tional being, capable of contemplating 
ciple that human nature was the same the wonders oi nature, and oi inves-^ 
tmng then that it is now; and cer- tigating the laws of it, iand to a being 
tainly in all other respects it appears of a social disposition, his existence, 
to be so. and the continuance of his rational 

That miracles are things in them- faculties, must be an object of unspeak- 
fielves possible, must be allowed, so able viahie to him ; and consequently 
long as it is evident that there is in he must ardently wish that Chris- 
nature a power equal to the working tianity (which alone hrmga life cmd 
of them. And certainly the power, immortality to light) may be true. 
jn'inciple, or being, by whatever name For to a philosopher, who forms his 
it be denominated, which produced the judgment by what ne actually observes, 
nniverse, and established the laws of the doctrine of a $otd capable of sub- 
it, is fiilly equal to any occasional de- sisting and acting when tne body is in 
partures from them. The object and the grave, will never give any satis- 
^se of those miracles on wnich the faction. To every person, therefore, 
Christian religion is founded, is also who is capable of enjoying his exist- 
maintained to be consonant to the ence, the Christian doctrine of a restir*' 
object and use of the general system rection opens a glorious and trans- 
of nature, viz. the production of hap- porting prospect, 
piness. We have nothing, therefore. Voluntarily to shut one's eyes on 
to do but to examine, by the known such a prospect, and really to wish to ■ 
rules of estimating the value of teeUr see no more of the wonders of nature^ 
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and of the progress of being, and es- I also shall not contend with liim 
pecially of the human race, towards for quite so much as his late antago- 
perfection, but to hide one's head in nists, members of the Church of Eng- 
everlastin^ obscurity, must be to have land, must include in the system of 
a disposition as grovelling, base, and Christianity. But by abandoning their 
abject, as that of the lowest of the outworks, I may perhaps be better 
brute creation. A man of the least able to make an effectual defence, 
elevation of mind, and of a cultivated My religion does not suppose, with 
and improved understanding, must, Bishop Hurd, "that the offices in 
surely, lament such a catastrophe. which the Godhead was employed are 

The fear might bd^ that every truly either degrading, or such as imply an 
sensible and virtuous man would be immoderate and inconceivable conde- 
too strongly biassed in favour of Chris- scension." ^ I shall not urge Mr. Gibbon 
tianity, and (if Mr. Gibbon's observa- to admit, (as " the great things of 
tionaDovementionedbetrue)givehisas- which Christ spake,") "that a £vine 
sent long before he had waited to weigh person, divine m the highest sense of 
the evidence as he ought to do. I donot, the word, should descend from heaven 
however, vdsh Mr. Gibbon to show this and . . . suffer death," ' or that " the 
disposition. On the contrary, I wish divine nature condescended to leave 
him to examine everything with the the mansions of glory, was made man, 
greatest rigour, and I will not contend dwelled among ns, and died for us." * 
with him tor trifles. With respect to I shall not pretend, with the same 
some points which he has laboured, learned bishop, that " a third divine 
though I am satisfied his representa- person ministered ... in giving " this 
tions are partial and unfair, I have no second divine person "ttie power to 
objection to concede almost all that he cast out devils, and " in raising him 
contends for, because, though he has from the dead." * Neither shall I urge 
taken very liberally, he has left me him with " a purpose ... to save and 
enough. sanctify" mankind "by such means 

When the circumstances of the Jews a^ " he himself can think " fanciful and 
and Heathens, at the time of the pro- delusive,"* or maintain that C/hrist, 
mulgation of Christianity, shall be "in virtue of his all-atoning death," 
sufficiently considered, (but to which did " open the gates of eternal life to 
it is evident Mr. Gibbon has given but the whole race of mortal man,"' which 
a slight attention,) the reception that the bishop enumerates among " the 
this new religion met with among great things of which Christ spake," 
them, and the total subversion of the and "the amazing topics with which 
several systems of Paganism bv it, he filled his discourses. '^ 




contrary to the present course of »« »?ore justly charged to the absurdity of «y«<«- 

nature, and consequently more im- '^'ibid.^p!**^* (P.) 

probable, than the history of Christ ' "^^^ the divine nature of Chriat should die, 

^d the aposaes. as contained in the |,%.l^'JirtJ'^rt!^iu^2rt2S^t^\ld 

JNew lestament, which makes the without this, his doctrine of atontmem could 

whole of the subsequent history per- "?* ^. /^™P[®*®t ,^^'L ^' ^^^estiey has not 
fectly. easy and natural. In short, the ^^^ fS^^^f J^^^TSiJC t^i 

qnestion is, whether Mr. Gibbon, or Sermons, though the substance of them fre- 

jnyself beUeve in more numerous. '".-^te^M-. 8<»in«-. II. p. S87. (f.^ 

more extraordinary, or more useless » ibid. iii. i^ ss. (P.) 

miracles. On this fair, unexception- J Sj^- P- «3. (^.) ^„ ^ ^ 

able ground I am willing to meet him. migS^ '^ uJ^'Ui^^y'^Z 
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I am sensible that it would be in that of his free mercy to the penitent, 
vain to nrge any external historical in almost every page of it. As he does 
evidence of a revelation, of which such speak oithecorru;ption8 of Christianity, 
doctrines as these should make a part, he should have examiued farther, both 
They are things that no miracles can as an historian and as a man. For as 
prove. As soon should I propose to an individual, he is as much interested 
him the belief of Mahomet's journey to in the inquiry as any other person; 
the third heavens, and all his conver- and no inquiry whatever is so interest- 
sations with Grod while a pitcher of ing to any man as this is. 
water was falling, or the doctrine of As to what Mr. Gibbon, with a sneer 
transubstantiation, neither of which of triumph, says, of Plato having " 360 
are more absurd, and both of them are years before Onrist " ** ventured to ex- 
much more innocent, plore the mysterious nature of the 

I am sorry, however, to have occa- Deity," and of " the theology of Plato" 
sion to admonish Mr. Gibbon, that he having been " confirmed by the celestial 
should have distinguished better than pen of the last and most sublime of 
he has done between Christianity itself the evangelists," ^ ninety-seven years 
and the corruptions of it. A serious after that era ; like all his other sar- 
Christian, strongly attached to some casms against Chri8tianity,it is founded 
particular tenets, may be excused if, on ignorance. But he is more excusable 
m reading ecclesiastical history, he in this than in other cases, as too many 
should not make the proper distinc- Christians have been chargeable wim 
tions; but this allowance cannot be the same; confounding the Logos of 
made for so cool and philosophical a Plato with that of John, and making 
spectator as Mr. Gibbon. of it a second person in the Trinity, 

He should not have taken it for than which no two things can be more 
granted, that the doctrine of three different, as has been clearly explained 
persons in one God, or the doctrine of by my excellent and ;judicious Mend 
dtonement for the sins of all mankind, Mr. Lmdsey, especially m his Catechist, 
by the death of one man, were any in the preface to which he has very 
parts of the Christian system ; when, properly animadverted upon this pas- 
if he had read the New Testament for sage of Mr. Gibbon.^ 
himself, he must have seen the doctrine Mr. Gibbon has much to learn con- 
of the proper unity of God, and also ceming the gospel before he can be 

properly quahtied to write against it. 
before he found any such topics as these, with Hitherto ne seems to have been ac- 

U^'tinl^r"?t''4" the^^ff ttS"Ui^ <i^^^ ^t^ notbing L«t the corrupt 

attempting to prove at large, that by washing ©Sta blishments 01 what IS very impro- 

the discipia^ feet, our Lord meant to teach the perlv called Christianity ; whereas it 

great doctrine of atonement by hU blood and 'l ,C^„^i,^„4. „^^^ V^-^\^ ,.««;i «^^ 

wondering (I. p. 188, note), that Grotius and ^^ mcumbent upou him to read and 
other commentetors should not see it in the study the New Testament for himself. 

aame light. 6«-mon», I. pp. 177, Ac. Thpre hft will finrl TirttViino' lilrp Plnf/^- 

But 1 own I am surprised that he should -*-."^^® ne Will niia notning llKC riatO- 

maintain, III. p. 67, that Christ "spake by Dism, but doctrines in every respect 
virtue of his own essential right, fromliimseif, the reverse of that Bvstem of philo- 

andinhisownname,"as well as ''by the special „^^i»„ . x.* i. i j j* x* 

appointment of God the Father," wW he him- sophjr, which ^ weak and undistin- 

self, in the most unequivoeal language, repeatedly guislling Ch ristians afterwards incorpo- 

aesorts the contrary; as John y. 80: ''lean of rntpri witVi if 

mine own self do nothing." vii. 16 : " My doc- ^ j ^^ "^'n-ui. v -. • -r^ 

trine is not mine, but his that sent me." xiv. 10 : ^^^ Mr. U^lbbon lived in France, 

•'Theword8thatl8p«akuntoyou,l8pa^ Spain or Italy, he might, with the 

of myself, but the Father that dwelleth in me. i_ ijx-ljx* 

he doeth the works." It must be strong bias in ^^^^ reason, have ranked the doctiine 

favour of a system that can make a person over- of transubstantiation, and the worship 
look such texts as these. But even the greatest 

nnd best of men have been misled In the same » History, Ch. xxi. II. pp. 237, 240. (P,\ 

way. (/*.) « See Pref. Ed. 1818, pp xix.-xxlv. 
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of saints and angels, among tlie essen- Asia, and wliat wonld be tlie state of 

tials of Christianity, as the doctrines Mahometanism, the religion of the 

of- Uie Trinity and of atonement. Hindoos, or that of the Tartars, sub- 

The fnends of genuine, and I will ject to the Grand LamaP I should 

add of rational Christianity, have not, rejoice to hear of such a challenge as 

however, on the whole, much reason to I give Mr. Gibbon, being sent from a 
regret tiiat their enemies have not . Mahometan Mufti to the Christian 

made these distinctions ; since, by this world.' 

means, we have been taught to make Should what I call pure Christianity, 
them ourselves ; so that Christianity is (the most essential articles of which I 
perhaps as much indebted to its ene- consider to be the proper unity of God, 
mies, as to its friends, for this import- and the proper humanity of Christ,) 
ant service. In their indiscriminate continue to spread as it now does, and 
attacks, whatever has been found to be . as, from the operation of the same 
untenable has been gradually aban- causes, I have no doubl but that, in 
doned, and I hope the attack will be Bpit&ofallopposition,it will do, and lite- 
continued till nothing of the wretched rature revive amon^ the Jews and Ma- 
outworks be left ; and then, I doubt hometans, (who, it is remarkable, were 
not, a safe and impregnable fortress never learned and inquisitive, but in an 
will be found in the centre, a fortress age in which all the Christisuiity they 
built upon a rock, against which the could see must have struck them wid^ 
gates of death will not prevailf, horror, as a sytem of abominable and 

When the present crisis is over, (and I gross idolatry, to which their own sys- 

think we may see that the period is not terns are totally repngnant) : should 

far distant,) that by means of tlie objec- learning and inquinr> Isay, once more 

tions of unbelievers, and the attention revive among the <rews andMsJiome- 

which, in consequence of it, will be tans, at the same time that a ffreab 

g^ven to the subject, by believers, Chris- ^art of the Christian world shomd be 

tianity shall be restored to its i>rimitive iree from that idolatry which has given 

purity, the cool and truly sensible part them such just offence, they would be 

of mankind will, in this very circum- much more favourably impressed with 

. stance, perceive an ai^ument for its the idea of Christianity thui they were 

truth; ahd thus even the corruptions in former times, 

of Christianity will have answered a It, also, ca^ hardly be supposed^ bat 

veiy valuable purpose ; as having been that the general conversion ot the Jews, 

the means of supplying such an evi- after a state of such lon^ and violent 

denee of its trutn, as . could not have opposition, (which will in all future 

been derived from any other droum^ time exdude the idea of their having 

stance. Let any otner religion be acted in concert with the Christians^ 

named that ever was so much cor- will be followed by the coiiversion of all 

rupted, and that recovered itself from the thinking part of the- world. And 

iiuch corruption, and oontinued to be if, before or after this time, the Jews 

professed with unquestionable zeal by dhould return to their own country, 

men of reflection and understfmding, the whole will be such a manifest f ml- 

and I shall look upon it with respect^ filment of the prophecies of Scripture^ 

and not reject it without a very par* as will leave no reasonably colour for 

ticular examination. The revival of a infidelity, 

zeal for the religion of Greece and ' 

Bome under Julian, is not to be com- * i^ pasaage was sawspaH^ynot^ 

paiml with the.attachment to Chris- ¥kJi^°;^y^S^ i^.T'^i'l^l ^"tf^ , 

tianity by inquisitive and learned men JHscourses. It is also among the Letters in Hr. / 

in the present age. Let Uterature and ^^' at^JI^^Sy I^^WoX" "" 
scjeooe flourish but one century m BepoB. x. p. s. Note. 
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In the prospect of this great and corruptions of it, and submitting to 
glorions event I rejoice ; and I wish to the most rigid examination whatever 
contribute a little towards hastening I tiiiink to be really a part of it. To 
its approach, both by nnfoldine the this, all the friends of genuine Chris- 
history of Christianity, with all the tianity will cheerfully say, Amen. 



PART II. OF THE GENERAL CONCLUSION; 

CONTAWIKO 

CONSIDERATIONS ADDIIESSED TO THE ADVOCATES FOR THE PRESENT 

CIVIL ESTABUSHMENTS OF CHRlSTIANlTr, AND ESPECIALLY 

BISHOP HDRD. 

After relating, with so mnch freedom, be done for those who do not look qnite 
the rise, progress, and present state, of so far as I do. Many excellent men 
what I deem to be Corruptiona of among the clergy of the Chnrch of 
Christianity, and especially in the England are exceedingly distressed 
established systems of it, all of which with the obligation to suDscribe what 
I consider as amiiclvristian, being both they cannot believe, and to recite what 
exceedingly corrapt in their principles, they utterly condemn ; and yet their 
and supported oy a power totally circumstances are such, as too stronglj 
i^eign to that of the kingdom of tempt them to make the best of their 
Chxiit; I cannot help expressing my situation, ratherthan absolutely starve; 
earnest wishes, tiiat sometning may l>e and many others axe continually pre- 
done by those who have influence, to vented from entering the church by 
remove these evils, or at least to pal- the same state of things in it. Even 
liate Uiem. And I cannot help con- the guilt of those men who are induced 
(ddering those prelates who really have to comply, to . the disquiet of their 
influence in these matters, as nighl^ consciences, will lie, in a great measure, 
cnminaly in this enlightened age, if at the door of those who could relieve 
they are not apprised of the abuses, them, if they were in earnest to do it. 
«nd if iliey do not use their endea* Those who have any principle them- 
yours to rectifjr them. selves must feel something for those 

It will not be imagined that I have who find themselves obliged by aprin- 
the least prospect of being benefited cdple of conscience absolutely to aban- 
myself by any alteration that can take don thdr preferment in the church, 
place in the ecclesiastical system of Many and painful must have been 
my own country. All I wish, as a their struggles, before they could bring 
Christian, from the powers of this themselves to execute a resolution, 
world, is, that they would not inter- which is viewed with wonder and 
meddle at all in the business of reli- regret by many of their best friends, 
gion, and that they would give no and with indifference or contempt by 
countenance whatever to any mode of the world at large. But they have 
it, my own, or that of others, but shew respect to other spectators, at present 
80 much confidence in the principles of invisible, but whose approbation will 
what they themselves deem to be true hereafter be of more value than all 
reliffion, as to think it able to guard things else ; and while they are con- 
iteelf. scious that what they forsake in this 

But though I have nothing to ask world is for the sake ofJDhi'ist, and the 
for myself, much may, and ought to gospel, Matt. jrix. 29, they cannot be 
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unhappy even now. Few of these reproachful to us, at least, not to 
cases, it is probable, come to the hear- the lead we have hitherto plumed our- 
ing of those whom no such scruples selves upon taking, in what relates to 
disturb.^ But while such is the state religious liberty, and to which we must 
of things in this country, and the cry be sensible that we owe much of the 
for reformation grows louder every honour, and even the flourishing state 
day, " Woe to them that are thus at of our country, 
ease in our Zion." Amos vi. 1. One of the worst symptoms of the 

If I could for a moment wish myself present time is, that men of the great- 
in the situation of those prelates who est eminence in the church, and of the 
have influence in the present state of most unquestionable ability, appear to 
things in this country, (but, indeed, I be either wholly indifferent to the sub- 
am far from considering their situation ject, or instead of promoting a farther 
as an enviable one, thinking my own, reformation, employ all their ingenuity 
as a Dissenting minister, despicable as to make men acquiesce in the present 
I am sensible it must appear to them, system ; when all they can urge is so 
to be in reality more useful, more palpably weak, that it is barely pos- 
honourable, and more happy,) it would sible they should be in earnest ; not 
be to acquire that immortal renown indeed in their wishes to keep things 
which it is in their* power to secure by as they are, but in thinking their argu- 
promoting such a Reformation. But ments have that weight in themselves 
the same situation would probably which they wish them to have with 
lead me to see things in the same light others. To see such men as Bishc^ 
in which they see them ; and being Hurd in this class of writers, a class 
easy myself, I might feel as httle as so little respectable, when he is qnali* 
they do for those who were ill at ease fied to class with Tillotson, Hoadley 
under me. and Clarke, equally excites one's pily 

It is, I am sensible, extremely diffi- and indignation, 
cult to put one's self exactly in the This truly able writer has all the 
place of another person, and therefore appearance of being really serious, in 
it is equally difficult to make proper alleging that the Reformers of the 
allowance for the sentiments and con- church of England were as well quali- 
duct of other persons. But if it be a fied to judge concerning the system of 
situation that necessarily leads anv Christianity as we now are. "They 
set of men to judge and act ^vrong, it had only," he says, ** to copy, or rather 
should be a reason with those who see to inspect .... the Sacred Scriptures, 
the influence of that situation, to which lay open to them as they do to 
remove the cause of offence. This work us ; **' as if it required nothing more 
we may assure ourselves, will be done; than eyes, capable of distinguishing 
and if those in whose power it now is, the words of Scripture, to enter into 
be not the proper instruments for it, their real meaming. But had not the 
others will be found, in God's own time, Papists, the Lutherans, the Calvinists, 
both in Eoman Catholic countries, and the Anabaptists, and the Socinians, of 
in this. the same age, eyes, as well as the 

The work of reformation is advanc- Reformers of the Church of England ? 
ing apace in several Roman Catholic And, I may add, were they not men 
countries,' and this will make it doubly of as good understanding ? 

But he adds, "The Severed 8<yrip^ 
>,olIu«^^Tr® f ^^}^^ six months only I tmes being taken by them 

nave beard of five fresh instances of clergymen /• j.v • i ^ r /• "xv "^ i x i i ^ 
who. on account of becoming Unitarians, have *^^ their SOle rule 01 taitn, what Should 

ft^doned either actual preferment, «r con- hinder them, when they read those 

Biderable prospects in the church. It is probable q«^«a„»^„ A.^-rv« e/^/^.'v.^ oa /1^«4-:..^4.i 
there are others that I have not heard of, (P.) ocnptures, trom Seemg as distinctly as 

^ Bee ^jfra, p. XV., fmd Note, » Sermons, I. p. 235. {P.) 
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we do at this day?"* I answer, the if it had been, fixed in any of the 
game thing, whatever it is, that makes different periods, in which it yf2L^ fixed 
men interpret the Scriptures so diffe- (and whicn is here called being checked 
rently from the trath, at this day. and h&pt hack) by one piince, or ad- 
Was that an age exempt from 'pi^eju- vanced by another, as well as where it 
dice; or were l£e Reformers in Eng- was checkied and kept back (for this, 
land the only persons so privileged ? Bishop Hurd cannot deny to have been 
All the classes of Reformers above the case) by Queen Elizabeth. It 
enumerated appealed to the Scriptures would also have been equally applica- 
alike. ble to any different establishment that 

However, it is far from being true should have been made after the Re- 
that the English Reformers, whatever formation had been moving on a com- 
they Toight pretend, were determined plete half century, as well as nearly 
by the authority of Scripture only, owe, or if it had gone on afterwards 
It is evident to most persons, though (still under the controlling eye of the 
it may not be so to Bishop Hurd, that magistrate) to this day. For why 
they were much influenced by the doc- should not our present civil governors 
trinesof the second, the third, and even be as good judges in matters of reli- 
later centuries. What else could have gion as any persons in the same situa- 
led them to adopt the Nicene, and espe- Sons could have been two hundred 
cially the Athanasian Creed ? This years ago ? Just so much more time 
was going far beyond the canon of the has elapsed since " the first contentions 
Scriptures. Or should the English in Germany on the account of reli- 
Reformers have seriously proposed to gion," and consequently more time 
themselves to make the Scriptures their would have been allowed for taking 
only rule, how was it possible for them, the full benefit of all the discoveiies 
educated as they were, in the compli- that have been made both at home 
cated system of Popery, to read them and abroad, &c. And it cannot be 
with unprejudiced eyes ? doubted but that if a new establish- 

But " the Reformation," he says, ment should be made at this day, it 
" was not carried on with us in a pre- would be, in many respects, consider- 
cipitate, tumultuary manner, as it was, ably different from the present, 
for the most part, on the Continent. On the other hand, had all our sove- 
On the other hand, it advanced, under reigns after Queen Mary been Papists, 
the eye of the magistrate, by slow and the Reformation never been re- 
degrees; nay, it was more tlian once sumed, a present bishop of Worcester 
checked and kept back by him. Hence might have said that the experiment 
it came to pass, that there was time had been tried, and had not answered, 
allowed for taking the full benefit of and that what had been established by 
all discoveries made abroad ; " and the wisdom of ages, in all the countries 
" for studjring the chief points of con- of Europe, it could not be safe to alter. 

troversy with care In short, .... Besides, what can a Christian, jealous 

between the first contentions in Ger- for the purity of his religion, expect 
many on the account of religion, and from the controlling eye of the magis' 
the final establishment of it in the irate, but such a modification of it, or 
Church of England under Elizabeth, something bearing its name, as should 
there was a space of near half a cen- be thought to be most subservient to 
tury.*'^ his own interest? It does not require 

It is obvious to remark, that the the understanding of Bishop Hurd to 
very same encomium might have been see the full force of this reply ; but it 
bestowed upon the Church of England, may require a mind less fascinated by 

„„^ „o« /»v preiudice in fevour of long-established 

» Sermons, I. pp. 235, 236. (P.) jT "^ ° 

• Ibid. pp. 289, 240. (P.) lorms. 
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In one respect this leamed> prelate tlie gates of eternal life are not opened 

acknowledges that the EDglisn Ke- to the whole race of mortal una/n ; but 

formers were not safiiciently enlight- only to those who " by the everlasting 

ened, and that was with respect to the purpose of God, .... before the fonnda- 

doctrine of toleration. But he says, tions of the world were laid," being 

'* no peculiar charge of ignorance can " chosen in Ch'rist out of mankind, 

be brought against the Reformers for are '* decreed b^r his counsel, secret to 

misapprehending a subject not only us," and are delivered " from curse and 

difficult in itself, but perplexed with damnation."* It must be a strance 

endless {>rejndices."^ But surely Bishop latitude of interpretation, (for whidi 

Hurd himself will not say, that the his Lordship is an advocate,) tiiat can 

doctrine of toleration is more difficult reconcile these two contrary positions; 

in itself, or more perplexed with and yet in the preface to these articles 

prejudices, than the doctrine of the it is said, *' that they were agreed upon 

Tiimty, £ar avoiding diversity of opinions, and 

In another case, also, if he be at all establishing consent touching true re- 
ingenuous, he must acknowledge that ligion." Let Mr. Madan," Dr. Hurd, 
the English Reformers did not Bee .quite and ihe excellent bishop of Carlisle, 
so clearly as he himself now does. He together with some unbelievers among 
says, " the Christian system has .... the clergy, all subscribers to the same 
been reviled by such as have seen or articles, confer togel^r, and tell ns 
would only see it through the false what this consent touMng true rcli^ 
medium of Popish, or Calvinistical gion is. 

ideas." ^ Calvinism, therefore, accord- What reformation can we expect in 

ing to him, is not true Christianity, any important doctrinal articles of le* 

But let any. competent judge of the li^on, when Bishop Hurd expresses 

subject read the Thhiy-nine Articlei himself so strongly, as we have seen, 

of the Church of England, and say in favour of the divinity of Christ, in 

whether they have not a strong tinge the highest sense of the word ? By 

of Calvinism.' which he must mean that he is fdUy 

It is not merely from such a general equal, in power and glory, to tlie 

expression as that above xpioted, iliat Father, whom Christ himself styles hxs 

I conclude Bishop Hurd is no friend of ^aJi^h^r amd our Father, his (tod omA 

Calvinism. He directly contradicts owr God. It was a long time, as I have 

the fundamental article of that system, shown, before any Christians, after they 

when he says, that ** a divine person, contended t^at Christ was God, had 

&c., in virtue of his all-atoning death," any idea of his being so, except in some 

has. opened ** the gates of etmial l^e qualified sense. I will venture to sa^ 

to the whole race of mortal man." ^ : tnat no person before, or at the Council 

According to the plainest sense of of Nice, would have used such langnage 

the articles of the Church jof England, as this of Bishop Hucd. 

1 slormona, I. pp. 240, 241. (P.)- With respect to the doctrine of 

;'ibid. p. S7. (P.) .. i. aionement, which I think 1 have 

^ Hence the first Lord Chatham is said to hikve r^rnvA<1 tn Ka nnifA n. -mnrl^krn •fViratr 

described the Church of England as possessing P^™ *? T fl i. moaern Uimft 

"a Caivinistic Creed, a Popish Liturgy, and an and hardly to have been known before 

Arminianaeroy.'' Bumet^ who was too honest the B«formation, Bishop Hurd saVB, 

to deny what it ill-suited hun to admit, says on « m,^ a««:^i.„««« „«« "^^..i-.A n* 'i!i7 

Art. xvii. that " it is very probable that those " Iha Scnptures are Unintelligibly 

who penned it, meant that the Decree was and language itself has no meaning, ii 

absolute." Yet " since they have not said it," ^^ j^j^q^ ^f ^j^ jr^^^j ^^^ j^^ ^t a 

he provides a convenient sense for the Remon- *^ ^/wvi* w/ »/»«? ^c«»ci^ ^^'^ ****" Jiui» • 

s(ran<«, though he confesses, that" thoCb<«t/m/« true, direct and proper emcacy (con* 

have less occasion for scruple, since the article sidered in the literal sense of Wwxft 

does seem more plainly to favour them. Expos, "^ 

Bd. 4, p. 195. See also Tke Confessknalt £d. S. 5 Art. xvii. (P.) 

pp. 531-833. 9 A r€ctov in Birmingham, who ffavo ooouiaB 

^ aermoBB, III. p. 68. (P.) to the Familiar Utters. 1790. 
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in freeing ua from the guilt of sin, or, desired to look inia, and coald at moet 
in other words, from, the piinishment discern but imperfectly, through the 

of it.* tjpee and ahadows of the patriarchal 

It is impoaaible, however, not to oh- and Mosaic diepensatiooa. The great 
eerve, that the Papists use the ^ame mjatery, now anveiled, was brieflj 
language in defence of the doctrine of thiB, Jibat Grod .... would udIj coofer 
iraneubstantiation, appealing also to thia mighty privilege at the instance, 

the literal eense of more texts of Scrip- aa it were, and for the sake, of a tran- 

tni« tJian one. Besides, how is it Bc«ndently divine peraim, his only- 

Eaible that the blood of anj man begotten Son, the second person in 

1 the divinity, of Christ certainly the glorioua Trinity, aa we now style 

no blood), considered in a literal himi thiit this otviue person .... 

tenie, should cleanse from sinP Surely should descend from heaven, should 

there must be something figurative in become incamiL^ should eyen 

Bach language aa this ; and why should ponr out his blood unto death, and 
the figurative sense end just where oy that blood should wash away the 
Bishop Hnrd would &x it, rather thap. stain of guilt. ... In this awfully stu; 
where Socinus would choose P pendone mannerfat which reason stands 
Nay, it should seem that, according aghaat, and faith herself is. half. con- 
to Bishop Hurd, our salvation depends founded) was the grace of Qoi to man 
upon the belief of this novel doctrine at length manifest^d.'^ 
of atonement. For I can see no other The natural effect of socK a pause of 
natural interpretation of what he aaya : astonishment as this, should be a close 
"They must glace their entire hope examination, wbetherathingtiiat even 
and confidence m the blood of the cove- supemataral evidenqe can barely make 
nant, who wonld share in the bleasinga credible, did ever fake place) for in 
of it."* If this is to be nndetatoqd all cases, the more eitraocdjnary any 
according to the Kteral sense of tli^ thing, any event, or aaj ffropaaitiaii is, 
■words; all the heathen world are air ttie more evidence it requires. And 
slnded from salvation, aa well as when we consider the trhe meaning of 
6ocinians. the figurative language of Scripture, it 
To me it appears eitraordina^, that will be found to aaaaft nothing on 
a man of Bishop Hurd's good sen^ this subject at which even reason can 
should not be more staggered than, hp stand aghast. 

spp^rs to have been, at the very man- Our author himself, after ehnma- 

ner in which he himself describes the rating the strongest figurative exprea- 

doctrines of the divinity of Ohritt, and sions of the Scriptures on tliia subject; 

of atonsment for sin by hit deat}\, as thoseinwhiohthetermBruicmjiiioji, 

erery sentence, and every clause of a ransom, propitiation, sacrifice, ito.,oc- 

eentence, being calculated to excite cur, cloacs the whole with this observa- 

Mtonishment; but I shall only tiM- tion:_ " Now let men iiae what art they 

scribe a part of it. After describing will in torturing such expresaions aa 

tie gradual unfolding of the scheme these, they will hardly prevent our 

tinder the Jewish dispensation, he seeing what the plain doctrine of 

says, — Scripture is, [via.] That it pleased God 

"At length Jesus Chriat cameinto to give us etemafliie only in 'Sis Son, 

the world, to fnlSl and to declare the and in his Son only aa suffering and 

whole will of God on thia interesting dying for ua."' All this I rea^v admit, 

mbject i and from him, and from those believing aa firmly as Biahop Hnrd can 

commissioned by him, we learn what do,thatit wasexpedient and neceaaary 

tiie wisest men, and even mtgelt Jiiid tiat audi a person as Jesns ChnBt 

1 BormMU, I. p. 1*8. (P.) I nrtd. II. ml tW-MT. (P.) 

■IUd.I.p.lH. <^.) 'Ibid. II. pp. Ma, tB». (J.) 
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should preach as be did, and that he rather uncommon in a sermon) he says 
should die and rise again, or the end the Pagan philosophers, when they 
of the gospel, in forming men to a "pressed into the church, in their haste, 
happy immortality, could not have fcrgot to leave behind them."* 
been gained. This is certainly the But however these doctrines came 
doctrine of the New Testament, but in, to repeat the bishop's own words, 
then it is far from being the doctrine " the presumptuous positions of par- 
of atonement: which I think I have ticular men, or churches, areforwardly 
shown to be a very diflferent thing taken for the genuine doctrines of Chris- 
from that which was taught by Christ tianity; and these positions being not un- 
and the apostles, and indeed to have frequently either wholly unintelligible, 
been unknown for several centuries or even contrary to the plainest reason, 
after Christ. the charge of nonsense, or of falsehood, 
It is no wonder that this writer is thus dexterously transferred on the 
should say, that " no Christian is bound gospel itself." ' This very just and well- 
to make this solicitous inquiry into the expressed observation I cannot help 
doctrinal .... part of the gospel ; and thmking to be peculiarly applicable to 
that very "possibly his conduct is then several articles of the creed of Bishop 
most acceptable, when he looks no far- Hurd himself, as I think must be 
ther than to the authority of the gospel, sufficiently evident from the preceding 
agreeably to that well-known decision history. 

of our Lord himself. Blessed is he who This writer, not content with what 

hath not seen, and yet hath believed"^ he himself had advanced against all 

For certainly such tenets as those improvements, or alterations, in the 

above cited can never be believed on church in which he presides, quotes 

any other terms. Faith in thsm must with the highest approbation what 

be implicit, and without inquiry. It Mr. Burgh, in his reply to Mr. Lindsey, 

is rather extraordinary, however, that says agamst the idea of a progressive 

this writer did not perceive that the religion, viz. that "All that ** the Bible 

saying wh^ch he quotes of our Saviour " contains was as perspicuous to those 

relates only to a matter of fact, of who first perused it, after the rejection 

which it was not possible that more of the papal yoke, as it can be to us 

than a very few persons could be eye- now, or as it can be to our posterity in 

witnesses ; whereas the things that he the fiftieth generation."* 

is contending for are doctrines, of This is evidently a mis-stating of the 

which all persons at this day are com- case ; because it is not a progressive 

petent judges, provided they make use religion,hxit a progressive reformation 

of their reason, and examine the Scrip- of a corrupted religion, that is pleaded 

tures for themselves. But even the for. And as it cannot be denied that 

looking no farther than to the aw<feo7'i^2/ ^^® corruption of Christianity was a 
of the gospel for articles of faith, may gradual and progi-essive thing, can it 
make a very solicitous inquiry abso- be so very unnatural to expect that the 
lutely necessary, considering how much, restoration of it to its primitive purity 
and how long, some articles of faith should be gradual and progressive alsoP 
have been misrepresented. If the Reformation was not progressive, 
In fact, if the learned prelate could why does not this bishop prefer the 
fancy himself out of the fetters of his state of it under John Huss and Jerome 
church's creed, he might find the very of Prague to that of Luther and Cran- 
articles which he so zealously contends mer P He may say that they had not 
for among the " quibbles and .... meta- then completely rejected the papal yoke* 
physics which " (with a strain of plea- 
santry not usual to him, and indeed J \^^- ^\^g ^fp j <^-^ 

» Sermona, III. p. 52. (P.) * Ibid.' L[Nole] p. 244. (P.) 
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But if by papal yoke he meant all the qualified to judge for themselves, had 

corruptions of Christianity contained not. 

in the system of Popery, and which It is nothing but the alliance of the 

had been enforced by the authority of kingdom of Christ with the kingdoms 

the see of Rome, I say, that neither of this world (an alliance which our 

Luther nor Cranmer rejected the papal Lord himself expressly disclaimed) 

yoke, because their reformations were that supports the grossest corruptions 

partial. of Christianity ; and perhaps we must 

Besides, if we make the sentiments wait for the fall of the civil powers 

of the divines of that particular age, before this most unnatural alliance be 

which Mr. Burgh and Bishop Hurd broken. Calamitous, no doubt, will 

may call the proper cera of the Refor- that time be. But what convulsion in 

motion, to be our standard, why should the political world ought to be a sub- 

we adopt those of Luther or Oranmer ject of lamentation, if it be attended 

in preference to those of Socinus, or with so desirable an event P May the 

even those of the Anabaptists of Mun- hingdom of God, and of Christ (that 

ster, who were all of the same age ? which I conceive to be intended in the 

I know of no reason but that the opin- Lord's Prayer), truly and fully come, 

ions of Luther and Cranmer had the though all the kingdoms of the world 

sanction of the civil powers, which be removed, in order to make way for 

those of Socinus, and others of the it I 
same age, and who were equally well 



APPENDIX TO THE GENERAL CONCLUSION; 

CONTAIMINa 

A summahy view of the evidence fob the primitive christians 

HOLDING the DOCTRINE OF THE SIMPLE HCMANITY OF CHRIST. 

As the doctrine held by the primitive severity upon the latter ; and can it 

church, and especially by the Jewish be thought probable that he should 

Christians, is of particular conse- pass over the former without censure, 

quence, it may give satisfaction to if he had thought it to be an error? 

some of my readers, to see the evidence 2. Athanasius is so far from deny- 

for their holding the simple humanity ing this, that he endeavours to account 

of Christ stated in a more concise and for Christ being spoken of as a man 

distinct manner than it is done in the only, in sever^ parts of the New 

body of this work. I shall, therefore, Testament, and especially in the book 

attempt it in this place, and take the of Acts, from the apostles not being 

opportunity of introducing a few more willing to offend the Jews (meaning 

circumstances relating to it. the Jewish Christians) of those times, 

1. It is acknowledged by early wri- and that they might bring them to the 

ters of the orthodox persuasion, that belief of the divinity of Christ by 

two kinds of heresy existed in the degrees. He adds, that the Jews 

times of the apostles, viz. that of those being in this error (which he states as 

who held that Christ was simply a their believing Christ to be ^iXos 

ifaan, and the other that he was vnam, avBpwjros) drew the Gentiles into it 

only in apjpea/rance. Now the apostle also. 

John ammadverts with the greatest 3. It is acknowledged hy Eusebius 
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and others, that the ancient Unitarians advanced and nr^ed by those who had 

themselves, constantly asserted that been heathen philosophers, and espe- 

their doctrine was the universal opin- ciallj those who were admirers of the 

ion of the Christian church till the doctrine of Plato, who held the opinion 

time of Victor. of a second Ood. Austin says, that 

4. Hegesippus, the first Christian he considered Christ as no other than 
historian, himself a Jew, enumerating a most excellent man, and had no sna- 
the heresies of his time, mentions picion of the word of Ood being incar- 
several of the Gnostic kind, but not nate in him, or how " the catholic 
that of Christ being a mere man. He faith differed from the error of Pho- 
moreover says, that, in travelling to tinus," (the last of the proper Unita- 
Bome, where he arrived in the time of rians whose name is come down to ns,) 
Anicctus, he found all the churches till he read the books of Plato; and 
that he visited held the faith which that he was afterwards confirmed in 
had been taught by Christ and the his opinion by reading the Scriptures.* 
apostles. Constantine, in his oration to the 

5. Justin Martyr, who maintains fathers of the Counciil of Nice, speaks 
the pre-ezistence of Christ, is so far with commendation of Plato, as having 
from calHng the contrary opinion a taught the doctrine of " a second God* 
heresy, that what he says on the sub- derived from the supreme God, and 
ject IS evidently an apology for his subservient to his will.* 

own. As Hegesippus was contempo- 10. There is a pretty easy gradation 
rarv with Justin, he must have heard in the progress of the doctrine of the di- 
at least of the doctrine of the simple vinity of Christ; as he was first thought 
humanity of Christ ; but he mi^ht not to be a God in some qualified sense of the 
have heard much about the opmion of word, a distinguished emanation from 
Justin, which was different from that the supreme mind, and then the 2o^08 or 
of the Gnostics, though the pre-exist- wisdom of God peraonified ; and it was 
ence of Christ was a part of both. not till near four hundred years after 

6. Irenaeus, who wrote after Justin, Christ that he was thought to be pro- 
only calls the opinion of thosie who perly equal to the Father. Whereas, 
held that Christ was the son of Joseph on the other hand, it is now pretended, 
as well as of Mary, a heresy. He says that the apostles taught the doctrine 
nothing of those who, believing him to of the proper divinity of Christ; and 
be a mere man, allowed that he had yet it cannot be denied that, in the 
no human father. v€ry times of the apostles, the Jewish 

7. Those whom Epiphanius calls church, and many of the GentileB, 
Alogi, among the Gentiles, held that held the opinion of his being a mere 
Christ was nierely a man; andasthej man. Here the transition is -quite 
had no peculiar appellation before his sudden, without any gradation at s^ 
time, and had no separate assemblies. This must naturalhr have given the 
it is evident they could not have been greatest alarm, such as is now given 
distinguished as heretics in early times, to those who are called orthodox by 

8. The first who held, and discussed, the present Socinians; and yet nothing 
the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, of this kind can be perceived. Besides^ 
acknowledged that their opinion was it wa£f certainly more probable thai 
exceedingly unpopular witn the tm- the Christians of those times, urged 
learned Christians, and that these as they were with the meanness <A 
latter were pious persons, who dreaded their Master, should incline to add io, 
the doctrine of the Trinity, as thinking rather than t(ike from, his natural radi 
that it infringed upon that of the an* and dignity. 

premacy of God the Father. ,n*t r^in^A^ .«. 

». ine divinity of Christ was first • c. ix. p. 684. (P.) 
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CONSIDERATIONS 

ni EVIPXIIOI TBAT 

THE APOSTOLIC AND PEIMmVE CHURCH 



WAS UNITARIAN. 



[These Considerations are derived from the letters of Dr. Priestley, addressed 
to Bishop Horslej, the Bench of Bishops, and qthers, and from his work 
called " An History of the Early Opinions concerning Jesus Christ." The 
above volumes are out of print and very scarce. The matter here presented 
is an abridgement, but, we may add, it is additional to what was promised to 
the subscribers to this Volume.] 

THE UNITY OF GOD : THE FATHER Scripture which inculcate the doctrine of 

THE ONLY TRUE GOD the divine unity in the clearest and strongeat 

manner. Let one such passage be produced 
Tnv most express declarations concerning in £ayour of thie Trinity. And why should 
the unity of God, and the importance of we believe things so mysterious without the 
the belief of it, are frequent in the Old clearest and most express evidence ? . . . 
Testament. The first commandment is, Had there been any distinctions of per- 
Ezod. XX. 3 : '* Thou shalt have no other sons in the divine nature, such as the doc- 
gods before me.*' This is repeated in the trine of the Trinity supposes, it is at least 
most em phatical manner, Deut.vi. 4: ''Hear, so like an infringement of the fundamental 
Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord.** , . doctrine of the Jewish religion, that it cer- 

In the New Testament we find the same tainly required to be explained, and the 

doctrine concerning God that we do in the obvious inference from it to be guarded 

Old. To the Scribe who enquired which was against 

the first and greatest commandment, our I will venture* to say, that for one text 

Satiour answered, Mark xii 29: '* The first in which you can pretend to find anything 

of all the commandments is, *Hear, Israel, harsh or difficult to me, I will engage to 

the Lord our God is one Lord.' And the produce ten that shall create more difficulty 

Scribe said unto him, ver. 82 : •* Well,, to you. How- strangely must you torture 

Master, thou hast said the truth ; for there the plainest language, and in which there is 

is one God, and there is none other but not a shadow of figure, to interpret to your 

he." purpose, 1 Tim. ii. 3 : ** There is one God, 

Why is this onb God in the New Testa- and one mediator between God and man, 

ment always called the Fathe7', and even the the man Christ Jesus; 1 Cor. viii. 6 : ''To 

God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ f us there is but one God, the Father, of 

And why are we nowhere told that this one whom are all thinp^s. and we in him, and 

God is the Trinity, consisting of fAe -Pother, one Lord Jesus CI i list, by whom are all 

the SoTif and the Holy Ohostf .... things, and we by biio ;** or that expression 

There are many, very many, passages of of our Sariour himself, John xriL 2 : "That 
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they might know thee, the only trae God, absolutely perfect, they find immediately 

and Jeiiius Obrist whom thou hast sent." after, the abyss of the Trinity, which en- 

Never upbraid us Unitarians with torturing tirely separates them 

the Scriptures, while you have these and a 

hundred other plain texts to bend to your 

Athanasian hypothesis, besides many general EELIGIOUS WOESHIP. 

arflri^m^itir, from reason and the Scriptures, j^^ ^^^ cc^he true worshippers 

of more real force than any particular texts, shall worship the Father." 

to answer. •••••_,.. ^^ . Our Saviour directs his disciples to pray 

You cannot say that this is a matter of ^ ^j^^ same great Being, whom only we ought 

no great consequence in Christianity. It +- gg-yg © o» ^ o 

affects the most fundamental principles of Accordhigly, 'the practice of praying to 

all religion, the firat and the greatest of all ^^e Father only, was long nnive^l in the 

the commandments, which says, "Thou christian church, the short ad.lresses to 

Shalt ha.ve no other God besides me ;' and Christ, as those in the Litany, " Lord have 
such IS the nature of this great doctnne of Christ have mercy upon us," 

the Unity of God, that there never wa^ a ^^^i^^ comparatively of late date. . V . 7. 
departure from it which did not draw after ^^ ^^ J ^^^ Christian praying to 

It very alarming practical consequences ^„y ^^^^ ^^ ^^e God who is over all. 

^_______^ . "If we know," says he, **what prayer is, 

we must not pray to any created being, not 

THE JEWS IN ALL AGES WERE to Christ himself, but only to God, the 

BELIEVERS IN THE DIVINE UNITY. ^^**^®I ?^ *"' ^ ^^T, our Saviour himself 

prayed. .... **In this we are all 

Thb Jews always interpreted their Scriptures agreed, and are not divided about the 

as teaching that God is simply one method ci prayer ; but should we not he 

"The Jews," says Eusebius, "were not divided, if some prayed to the Father, and 

taught the doctrine of the Trinity, on ac- some to the Son ?" 

count of their infant state.'* Basil gives the When I was myself a Trinitarian, I re- 
same account member praying conscientiously to all three 

"The doctrine of the Trinity," says the persons without distinction, only beginning 

Rahbi laaaCj "as held by learned Christians, with the Father ; and what I myself did in 

rests on the slightest evidence, and is con- the serioussimplicityofmyheart, when young, 

trary to the doctrine of the prophets, the law, would, I doubt not, have been done by iJI 

and right reason, and even the writings of Christians from the beginning, if their minds 

the New Testament. For the divine law had been impressed as mine was, with the 

gives its sanction to the Unity of God, and firm persuasion that all the three persons 

removes all plurality from him." were fully equal in power, wisdom, goodness. 

Some writers of yesterday have maintained omnipresence, and all divine attributes. . . 
that the Jews always believed in a Trinity, In the Clementine liturgy, the oldest 

and that they expected that their Messiah that is extant, contained in the Apaslolical 

would be the Second Person in that Trinity ; Ccmstitutions, which were probably composed 

but the Christian fathers, who say just the about the fourth century, there is no trace 

contrary, were as much interested as any of any such thing as prayers to Christ. . . . 
men could be, in finding that doctrine Idolatry, which began with the worship of 

among the Jews, and they were nearer the Jesus Christ, soon proceeded to that of the 

source of information Virgin Mary, and terminated in as many ob- 

Basnage, who studied the history and jects of worship as the heathens ever adored, 

opinions of the Jews more carefully, per- and sufficiently similar to them 

haps, than any other modem writer, and With idolatry, which is paying divine 

who has written largely on this very subject, worship to that which is not God, you csn- 

though a Trinitarian himself, has exploded not charge me, because the being that I 

all the pretences of Cudvoortk and others, to worship is also the object of worship with 

find the doctrine of the Trinity, either you ; and the far greater part of your public 

among the ancient or the modem Jews, devotions are addressed to no other. But 

" The Christians and the Jews," he says, the charge will fall with all its weight upon 

"separate at the second step in religion, you, if the Father only be God, and yoa 

For after banng adored together one God, worship two other penons besides him. 
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You cannot but acknowledge that ^e a truth? And why is the doctrine of the 

proper object of prayer is God the Father, Unity always delivered in so unguarded a 

whom you call the first person in the Trinity, manner, and without any exception made in 

Indeed, you cannot find in the Scriptures favour of the Trinity, to prevent any mis- 

any precept that will authorize us to address take with re8];)ect to it^ as is always now 

ourselves to any other person, nor any proper done in our orthodox catechisms, creeds, and 

example of it. . . Our Saviour himself always diBCourses on the subject ? 

prayed to his Father, and with as much The doctrine of Ql^ransubstantiation im- 
humility and resignation as the most de- plies a physical impombiUty, whereas that 
pendent being in the universe could possibly of the Trinity, as unfolded in the Athanasian 
do ; always addressing him as his father^ or Creed, implies a mathematical one ; and to 
the atUhor of his being ; and he directs his this only we usually give the name of eon- 
disciples to pray to tJ^e'same great being, tradiction, ..... 
whom only, he says, we ought to serve, . . . Now I ask. Wherein does the Athanasian 

To conclude, from the single case of doctrine of the Trinity differ from a contra- 

Stephen, that all Christians are authorized diction ? It asserts, in effect, that nothing 

to pray to Christ, is like concluding that all is wanting to either the Father, the Son, or 

matter has a tendency to go upwards, because the Spirit, to constitute each of them truly 

a needle will do so when a magnet is held and properly ^od ; each being equal in 

over it. When you shall be in the same eternity and all divine perfections ; and yet 

circumstances with Stephen, having your that these three are not three Oods, but only 

mind strongly impressed with a vision of one God, They are, therefore, both one 

Christ sitting at the right hand of GK)d, you and many in the same respect, viz., in each 

may then, perhaps, be authorized to address being perfect Qod, This is certainly as 

yourself to him as he did ; but the whole much a contradiction as to say that Peter, 

tenor of the Scriptures proves that, other- James, and John, having each of them every- 

wise, you have no authority at all for any thing that is requisite to constitute a com- 

such practice plete man, are yet, all together, not three 

men, but only one man. For the ideas an- 
■"""^ nexed to the words God or man cannot make 
THE TBINITT. '^^ difference in the nature of the two pro- 
positions 

Divnnss are content to build so strange Why, then, should you be so desirous of 

and inexplicable a doctrine as that of the retaining such a doctrine as this of the 

Trinity upon mere inferences from casual Trinity, which you must acknowledge has an 

expressions, and cannot pretend to one uncouth appearance, has always confounded 

clear, express, and unequivocal lesson on the best reason of mankind, and drives us 

the subject to the undesirable doctrine of inexplicable 

I wish you would reflect a little on the mysteries t Try, then, whether you cannot 

subject, and then inform us what there is in hit upon some method or other of reconciling 

the doctrine of the Trinity, in itself coU' a few particular texts, not only with common 

sidered, that can recommend it as a part of sense, but also with the general and the 

a system of religious truth. For there is obvious tenw of the Scriptures themselves, 

neither any fact in natu/re, nor any one pur- In the meantime, this doctrine of the Trinity 

pose of morals, which are the object and wears so disagreeable an aspect, that I think 

end of all religion, that requires it every reasonable man must say, with the 

If the doctrine of the Trinity be true, it excellent Archbishop Tillotson, with respect 

is, no doubt, in the highest degree impor- to the Athanasian Creed, *'I wish we were 

tant and interesting. Since, therefore, the well rid of it.*' This is not setting up rea- 

evangelists give no certain and distinct ac- son against the Scriptures, but reconciling 

count of it, and say nothing of its impor- reason with the Scriptures, and the Scriptures 

tance, it may be safely inferred that it was with themselves 

unknown to them I therefore think it of the greatest conse- 

Why was not the doctrine of the Trinity quence to Christianity, that this doctrine of 

taught as explicitly, and in as definite a the Trinity, which I consider as one of its 

manner, in the New Testament at least, as most radi(^ corruptions, should be re- 

the doctrine of the divine Unity is taught in nounced in the most open and unequivocal 

both the Old and New Testaments, if it b^ numner by all those whose minds are so &jr 

Y 
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enlightened as to be conyinced that it is a It must strike erery person who gives th« 

corruption and an innovation in the Christian least attention to the phraseology of the New 

doctrine, the reverse of what it was in its Te^;tament, that the terms Christ and God, 

primitive purity ; and that they should are perpetually used in contradistinction to 

exert themselves to enlighten the minds of each other, as much as Qod and man. . . . 

others. Christ himself always prayed to this one 

God, as his God and Father. He always 

■in-n . mrx . «r . ri-r . •»• r«««^«^ spoko of himsolf 88 Teceivlng his doctrine 

THE ATHANASIAN CREED. afd his power from him, ^d- again and 

This creed of Athanaaius is no act of any again disclaimed having any power of his own, 
council. Ton neither know who comi>08ed John v. 19 : ** Then answered Jesus and said 
it, when it made its first appearance, or how unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
it oame into the public offices of the church, the Son can do nothing of himself.'' Ch. 

Bishop Taylor says, **If it were consi- iiv. 10 : "The words that I speak unto 
dered concerning Athanasius's Creed, how you, I speak not of myself, but tiie Father 

many people understand it not, how contrary that dwelleth in me.** 

to natural reason it seems, how little the He calls his disciples his bretjhren, John 
Scripture says of those cuii^sities of expli- xx. 17 : " Go to my brethren, and say unto 
cation — it had not been amiss if the final them, I ascend unto my Father and your 
judgment had been left to Jesus Christ." . . Father, and to my God and your Gfod.'' Can 

Many, no doubt, do subaoribe to this any person read this, and say that the 
creed in this light and careless manner ; Unitarians wrest the Scriptures, and are not 
which shows the dreadful effect of the liahit guided by the plain sense of them ?..... 
of subscribing. It leads to the utter per- ^odi promised to Abraham, G^n. ziL 3., 
version of the plainest meaning of words, that in his seed all the families of the earth 
and opens a door to every kind of insin- should be blessed. This, if it relate to the 
cerity. By your lordship's own confession, Messiah at all, can give us no other idea 
you yourself no more believe what you have than that one of his seed or posterity should 
subscribed with respect to this cre^d, than be the means of conferring great blessings 
you do the Koran on mankind 

If your lordship defends these damnatory What else will be suggested by the de- 
clauses on the principle of Ttieardng nothing scription which Moses is supposed to give of 
at all hy thernj you Vindicate the common the Messiah, Deut. xviii. 18: '*I will raise 
cursing and swearing that we every day hear them up a prophet, from among their 
in our streets. If the phrase perish etver- brethren, like unto thee, and will put my 
lastingly does not mean perish everli^tingly, words in his mouth, and he shall speak unto 
your lordship should have informed us what them all that I shall command him " ? . . . 
it does mean. It is certainly no blessing, Here is nothing like a second person in 
but a curse of some kind or other the Trinity, a person equal to the Father, 

We think it our duty to cry aloud, and but a mere prophet, delivering, in the name 
not spare, when we see such abominations in of God, whatever he is order^ so to do. . . 
the public worship of Almighty God as are Had the apostle Paul considered Christ as 
to be found in all the civil establishments of being anything more than a man, with re- 
Christianity in the world ; corruptions bor- spect to his nature, he would never have 
rowed from heathen polytheism^ and which urged, with the least propriety or effeet^ 
in their xi^ture and effects are very .similar that ''Since by man came death, by nan 
to it. . . . . . came also the resurrection of the dead.*' 

For it might have been unanswerably replied, 



/iTTOTflm PPOPUPTY Awn nwTV A '^^^ ^-"^^ *^® ^^^' ^°'' indeed, by man 

<JHRIST PROPERLY AND ONLY A comes death, but pot by man, but by God, or 

**^^' by God the creator of man, under Qtod^ com« 

Christ was a man, naturally possessed of the resurrection of the dead. ...... 

no other powers than other men have, but The disciples certainly saw and convened 

a distinguished messenger of God, and the with him at first on the supposition of his 

chief instrument in his hands for the good of being a man as much as tiienfielvee. Of 

men ; this was the original faith of the this there can be no doubt, llieir surprifle, 

Christian church) consisting both of Jews therefore, upon being informed that he wtt 

and OentUes, , , , t t not a man, but really God, or eren tkfl 
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maker of the ^rodd under Qod, would be idea of iiis beiqg possessed. iof. any proper 
just as great as ours would now be on dis- power of his own,, more. than other men had. 
cohering "Uiat any of our acquaintance, or at If Christ was the.joaker of the world, 
least a very good man and a prophefc, was in and if in the creation. he ea^erted no power 
r^ity God, or the maker of the world. Let but what .properly. belonged to himself and 
us eonsider, then, how ove should feel, how we what was, as : much hu,amk as the power . of 
shoidd behanre-towards such a pextum,. and is^eaking or walking .belongs to man-r-though 
how we should apeak of him afterwards. No: dependmg ultimately .upon, that supreme 
one, I am- confident, would erer.call that^ power in which we. all live, and move, .and 
being «i m{M», after he was conyinced that he have our being — he could not with any 
ymsOod INTOIiriety, and i^thout. knowixig that he 

I would further recommend it :to youi* must be misunderstood, .have said that of 
consideration, how the apostles could con- himself he could do noikingy. that the wordB 
tinue to call Christ a m<m, as they always which he apaine wfire.not his a)f^,.and .that 

do, botii in the book of Acts and in their the Father withm him- did the works 

Bpistles, after they had discorered him to It would also be., a shocking abuse of 
be God. After this it must have been highly language, and .would warrant any kind of 
degrading, unnatural, and improper, not- deception and imposition, if Christ could be 
withstanding his appearance in human form, supposed to say thai his Father was greater 

thoM hCf and at the sione time secretly mean 

only kis human nature, whereas his divine 
THE DEITY OF CHRIST. nature was at the same time fully equal to 

that of the Father. Upon the same principle 
Is not one self -existent, aiwighty, infinitely ^ man might say that Chost never suffered, 
wise, and perfeotty good bemg fully equal to ^^^4 j^^ ^ever died, or rose again from the 
the productioji of all tiimgs, and also to the ^^^d, meaning his divine nature only, and 
support and goTornment of the worids which ^^^ ^^ human. Indeed, there is no use in 
he has made ? A second P^n in the god- language, nor any guard against deception, 
head cannot bexeaUy wanted for this purpose, jf ^^i liberties as these are to be allowed, 
as faa: as we can conceive. 

.You speak of the impiety^ of the Unita- 
rians. Before you repeat any expressions of SON OF GOD NOT GOD HWL SON. 
this kind, I b^ you would pause a little, With, respect to calling Jesus the Son of 
and consider how such iaoguage might be God, this phrase was, in the mouth of a Jew, 

retorted upon yourself . If it be impiety to qmonymous to the Messiah 

reduce a God to the state of a xaan, is it not if the jnere appellation S<m of God im- 
equally impious to raise any. man to a state piles equality with God, Adam, must have 
of equality with God,— that God wJio has been a God, for he is called the Son of God, 
declared that he will not give his glory to Luke iii. 38. Solomon also must have been 
another, who has no equal, and who in this God ; and so must all Christians, for they 
respect styles himself a jealous God ? . . . • are called ^otm of God, 1 John iii. 2. John 

As Christ expressly says, that he did not i. 12. fiom. viii. 14. Phil. ii. 16. 
know the day of judgment, he certainly ,, 

s1tJh^'XS:*lfts1tn& WHICH TaSPARED THE 

nature, he must have known. Here, then, ^^Y FOR THE DEITY OF CHRIST, 
is a question worthy of an ^^2o to answer ; .Thb great obstacle to the reception .of 
and it may be amusing to observe what Christianity, especially with persons distin- 
different solutions have be^ given of this guiahed for their learning, or their rank in 
difScuHy. ..... iUfe, was the meanness of the person and 

There is- also another .considjeration whi(dh condition of Christ, and especially the cir- 
l would recommend to you who maintain ..onmstance of his having been crucified as a 

.that Christrwas either God, or the maker of common malefactor. 

the world umder God. It ia this. 13ie.;man- Not content with alleging that though 
.ner in which oar .Lord .iq)eaks of himself, their.Master died the death of a malefactor 
and of .the power by which he worked .he had not lived the life of one ; that his 
,ouraolj9s, is inconsistent, according to the deatii hul answered the greatest purposes in 
,o(HAmon eoxi9tniction of.laofuaiie^ »ith tiie jUie^jiIaa.of Diviae .Providence • • • • the 
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more learned among them availed tbemselves answer that we do not find to have oocurred 

of the philosophy of their age, and said that to the apostles 

the Christ was a person of mnch higher rank There is a pretty easy gradation in the 

than he appeared to be, even much higher progress of the doctrine of the divinity of 

than tbat of any other man, a great snper- Ohnst ; as he was first thoaght to be a God 

angelic-spirit sent down from heaven ... in some qualified sense of the word, a distin- 

for it was the opinion of many that angels guished emanation from the Supreme Mind ; 

in the diape of men had appeared, and and then the logos^ or the vjiidom of God 

were only temporary forms of flesh and personified ; and this logoi was first thought 

blood. to be only occasionally detaehed from the 

If any new opinions be introduced into a Deity, and then drawn into his essence agab, 

society, they are more likely to have intro- before it was imagined that it had a per- 

duced them who held opinions similar to manent personality, distinct from that of the 

them before they joined that society. .... source from which it sprung. And it was 

The divinity of Christ was first advanced not till the fourth century that this logoi^ or 

and urged by those who had been heathen Christ, was thought to be properly equal to 

philosophers, and especially those who were the Father. 

admirers of the doctrine of Plato, who held _«. 

the opinion of a second God 

It happened that the philosophy which THE FATHER GREATER THAN THE 

was most in vogue in that age was Platonism, SON. 
the principles of which have been seen to be 

more conformable to those of revealed reli- [We here adduce'only a tithe of the evidence 

gion in general than those of any other sys- iorniA by Dr. Priestley in the writings of 

tem that was taught in the Grecian schools, tl^e Christian Fathers before the Coundi of 

as it contained the doctrines of the unity of Nice, 325, that they regarded tiie Son as 

God, the reality of providence, and the subordinate to the Father.] 

immortality of the soul The great object of the orthodox in the 

Platonism unhappily making a diffisrenoe second century, was to make a €K)d of 

between the Supreme Being himself and his Christ, but a ^r inferior God, and also a 

mind or ideas^ and giving an obscure notion God of or out of Gt>d the Father, lest he 

of its being by means^of a divine efflux that should be thoaght to be another Ood, and 

all truth is perceived by the mind, as com- independent of the Father. On the other 

mon objects are seen by the beams of the hand, the great object of the orthodoxy of a 

8UD, they imagined that a ray of this wis- later period, waste exalt the Son to a perfect 

dom, or the great second divine principle in equality with the Father. . . . .^ . 

their system, might illuminate Jesus Christ, Bishop Bull acknowledges that Juttin 

and even had permanently attached itself to Martyr, TertuUiany and Novatian thought 

him that the Father could not be confined to 

Some of those Ghreek philosophers having place, but the Son might. ..... 

embraced Christianity, and being, as was Justin Martyr, who insists so much on 

natural, desirous of making converts of the pre-existence and divinity of Christ, 

others, therefore wished to recommend it speaking of the logo9, says, ''Than whom 

to them, by exhibiting it in such a light as we know no prince more kingly, and more 

they imagined would make it appear to the righteous, after the God who generated 

most advantage and ; in order to do this, him.'* Speaking of the €h>d in heaven and 

they endeavoured to make it seem to be the God upon earth, who conversed witii 

as little different from the philosophy to Abraham, he says, '* The former is the Lord 

which they had been addicted as possible. . . of that Lord who was upon- earth as his 

When Christians had found two natures in Father and God, the cause of his existence, 

Christ, a divine as well as a human nature, and of his being powerful, and Lord and 

they would easily answer this reproach of the God." 

heathens. '^Who was it,*' says Amobius, /rencEtM evidently supposed, that the tine 

** that was seen hanging on the cross ? The of the day of judgment was altogether vn* 

man whom he put on, and whom he carried known to the Son, and he advises ns to 

with him. The death you speak of was that acquiesce in our ignorance of many ihiagBi 

.of the man he had assumed — that of the after his example. . • . No better reason en 

huHbeo, not of the bearer.*' This i^^as an be given, but tibat we may learn fA omrloid 
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himself, that the Father is above all ; for he good Qod/* <* The rale of troth teaches lu 

said, ''The Sather is greater than I.** .... to believe, after the Father, in the Son of 

Clement Alexandrinm calls the logos God, Christ Jesus, our Lord God, but the 

*'the image of God, the legitimate son of Son of God, of that God who is one and 

his mind ; a light, the copy of the light, alone the maker of all things." ** Though 

and man the image of the logos.*' He calls he was in the form of Gkd, he did not at- 

the Father the only trae God. . . He speaks tempt the robbeiy of being equal with GKmI. 

of Chiist as subservient to his Father's will, For, though he knew he was Qod of God 

and only called God by way of figure. . . . the Father, he never compared himself with 

The early fathers, before the Council of GK>d the Father ; remembering that he was 

Nice, say that the Son was generated in of the Father, and that he had what the 

time, that there was a time when Qod was Father gave hun.'* 

without a Son, and that this generation took Am<Aius says, that " the Omnipotent, 

place immediately before the creation, in and only God, sent Christ." And again, 

order to the Son's being instramental in it. . . *^ Christ, a Gcid, spake by the order of ihe 

Teriullian expressly says, that '* Gk>d was principal Gk>d." 

not always a father or a judge; since he '*God,*' says LactcnUius, "the firamer 
could not be a Father before he had a Son, and ordainer of all things, before he under- 
nor a judge before there was sin ; and there took the construction of this world, gene- 
was a time when both sin and the Son, rated an inconruptible spirit, which he (ijled 

which made God to be a judge and a fiither, his Son." 

were not." '* The Son patiently obeys the will of the 

TerttUlian considers ''The monarchy of Father, and does nothing but what the 

Qed as not infringed by being committed Father wills or orders." "He approved 

to the Son, especially as it is not infringed his fidelity to GKmI ; for he taught that th^pe 

by being committed to innumerable angels, is one G<)d, and that he only ought to be 

who are said to be subservient to the com- worshipped ; nor did he ever say he was 

mands of God." "How," says he, "do I €K>d. For he would not have preserved hia 

destroy the monarchy, who suppose the Son allegiance, if, being sent to take away a 

derived firom the substance of the Father, multiplicity of gods, and to preach oneOod, 

and does nothing without the Father's will ; he had brought in another, besides that 

he being a servant to his Father?'' He one." 

says that Paul is speaking of the Father The same language was held by EtuebiuSf 

oxdy, when he speaks of him whom no man who wrote about the time of the Council of 

has seen, or can see, and as the king eter- Nice. "Christ," he says, "the only be- 

nal, immortal, and invisible, the only Gbd. gotten Son of God, and the first-bom of 

"According to the economy of the gospel, every creature, teaches us to call his Father 

the Father chose that the Son should be on the only true God, and commands us to 

earth and himself in heaven; wherefore, worship him only.*' "There is one God, 

the Son himself, looking upnrards, prayed to and the only-begotten comes out of him.*' 

the Father, and teaches us to pray, saying, "Christ being neither the supreme God, 

Oar Father, who art in heaven." nor an angel, is of a middle nature between 

Origen says, that " God is the »(xi (^^® them ; and being neither the supreme God, 

origin) to Christ, as Christ is the «^;^)f to nor a man, but the mediator, is in the 

those things which were made in the image middle between them, the only-begotte& 

of God." "Both the Father and the Son," Son of God." 

he says, "are fountains : the Father, of 

divinity; the Son, of logos." "The 

Father only is the good, and the Saviour, as THB REASON WHY THE APOSTLES 

he is the image of the invisible God, so he ^^^ NOT AT FIRST TEACH THE 

is the image of his goodness." " The logos DEITY OF CHRIST. 

did whatever the Father ordered." "The The Christian Fathers in general represent 

Saviour and the Holy Spirit," he says, "are the apostles as obliged to use great caution 

more excelled by the Father, than he and not to ofiend their first converts with the 

the Holy Spirit excel other things." doctrine of Christ's divinity, and as forbeuur- 

Novatian, whose orthodoxy, with respeotto ing to urge that topic till they were first well 

the doctrine of the Trinity, was never ques- established in the belief of his being the 

tioned, iajSy "The Fathor only is the only Messiah. 
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Alter troivtiBg ipniij lazgely of the oon* theMfore, hat^'reoehwdikur toetdnib from 
duet of the aposties 'with re^Met to tkeir- in* fiahermen, e^Mdatty after 'speakix^' of him 
Bittiiig on the doetrine of the Returrecti(M aecmcified. And vrhy do I flponk of -the 
of' Christ, rather thaa thai o£ his ZH»inityy Jewa, :vHMnl«t:that^'tlm6^ ereii' t^ discoples 
immedia1»ly after the dement of the fioiy of Ohriiit)himflelf weve^ often 'distttpbed, and 
[^niit^ Athanaftitts -saTa, ^'Aa to the Jews, seaadaliEed at him,-irh6ii they -heatd cmblime 
-who had dailj heard^ and been* tanght oat iA doetrlnes ; on which aeeeont he 8aid|- 1 have 
the law, Hear O Itmei^ th4 Lord &f Ood i$ manyihinga to aa^'to* yeV) but yd are not 

<meLord,a^be$ide9himiikef^i9noi)tk£r'; yetable to beitftbeti; 

having' seen him (Jeena); nailed to a oron^ I caiuiot help obaerving' how* extremely 
yea, ha^g. killed and bulled, him fchem^ impttdttaUeii thifl'aoeeant-ef the oettdoot-of 
selves, and not having jseen Mm risen again,' the- apaailm glv*M' by Atiianaei«a,- Ohrysos- 
if they had heard that this, person- was €h>d, tom^i and. otb«r orthodox falhettr^ of l^e 
equal to the Father, would not they have re^- ohnrohy considering- what we know of tiie 
jected and spumed at it f *'0n this ac- character aiid'iftieinatmctionaef the apostki; 
count," he adds, ''they, (the- apostles)! They were plain men, and Utde<iiilklifiec^ to 
brought them forwards gently, and by slow art the oautiouiipart ascribed^to them.- And> 
degrees, and used great art in oondescendH. theiciostructionacertainly were to teach -all 
ing to their weakness." thattbeyknew^ efenwhat their maaltr oom-^ 

Now if we look into ike book of • Acts^ we mnnicated toi-them in thegreateat^prtvaey; 
shall clearly see that they had not got beyondi WheMOs, they '.moat have suffered ^mmbnt 
the first- lesson in the apostolie age ;: "tbe to die in the ignorance of the most importeat 
great burden of the preachiiogiof the apostlefei truth in the gospel, lest, by divul|^'it too 
being to persnade the Jews that Jesus loos soon, the conTenBion of oike» should- have 
the Christ. That he was likewise Oodf. been' prevented. The eaaa evident^ was^i 
they evidently left to- their suooessosB ; ^o^^ that theaefatheiB- did not knew how^le- 
indeed, did it most effectually^ thou|^ it re< aooeiint>£orth^giestpr«valenoeof'th€PUnita*' 
quired a long counfe ^- tiine to dd it^ • . ... • rian^doctrineainong the Gentiles? a8« welUaa 

Theodore^ oYmrvitBf that in the genealogy the JeiiiB in tiie early ^geeof Chidstico^^ 
of Chrifit givoB' by Matthew, this writer did* but upon such' a hyptithesie aethisf [thit> 
not tidd.accordimgto the fleshy '* beeausethe tiie a^Histles ^did not ati&fit-<teaelut2iedei^ 

men of that time would not bear it." Thi8> of Christ] 

writer also says, that the Apostle Paul, in In how unworthy a manner, and hew nn- 
mentioning the aubjection of Christ to the- suitably to their real character -and oondoo^ 
Father, in his Epistle to the Corrnthians, these Ifttiiers represent .the apostles as aet- 
\' spake of him more lowly than was neces- ing. They were all plain men, far from- 

sary on account of their weidcness." being qualified or disposed to act so cunning 

r Chrysottoffb says, that ''if the Jews were a part aa is here ascribed to them, • • • . . 
sp much offended at having a new law su-- 
peradded to their former, how much more — "^ 

-wbuld they have been offended if Christ had _ _ 

taught his own divinity." He represents the EAKLY OPINIONS ABOUT THE HOLY 
apostle as beginning his epistle to the C^HOST. 

Hebrews with saying, " that it was Ood who 

i^ake by the propheto, and by his Son, and It la remarkable, that, notwithstanding the 
not that Christ himself had spoken by them, doctrine concerning the person of Christ 
because their minds were weak, and they had been the great subject of controvenQf 
were not able to bear the doctrine concerning ever since the promulgation of Christianity, 
Christ." He even says Uiat " when he there there la no mention made of any difference 
speaks of Christ as above the angels, he still of opinion concerning the Holy Spiritf that 
spoke of his humanity. See,'' says he, " his attracted any notice, till after the com-' 
great catUion.'* He adds, at Athens Paul meneement of the Ajrian controversy, and- 

calls him (Jesus) simply a mattf and nothing even till after the Council of Nice 

further, and for a good reason. For if, when Justin > Martyr, to whom we are in* 
they had heard Christ himself speeding of debted for the first rudiments ef tiie-doe^i 
his equality to the Father, t^ey would on trine of the divinity of Christ, says bnt 
that account have often stoned him, and< little concerning the Hdy Spirit; andirow 
flailed him a blasphemer ; they would hardtyr> thftfciUtUe«it is not easy, to ttXMLjBde.irfaai 
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his real opinion was. Bn^ it is probable that considered the Spirit as a divine infln- 

he considered the Spirit as a created being, ence 

since he represents him as inferior to The reasoning of the fathers concerning 

Christ ^ the divinity of the Holy Spirit lies in a 

Irenceus seems to have considered the much smaller compass than that concerning 

Holy Spirit as a divine influence, and no the divinity of the Son. One principal 

proper person. ** By the name of Christ,*' reason of this is, that so little mention is 

he says, '* we are given to understand one made ef the Holy Spirit in the Scriptures, 

who anoints, one who is anoiiited, and the and still less that can possibly be constmed 

unction with which he is anointed. It is into an evidence of his being a divine per- 

the Father who anoints, but the Son is son. This is a circumstance that could not 

anointed in the Spirit.'* ..... escape notice, and which required to be ac- 

Valentirms thought the Holy Spirit to be counted for by the orthodox. ..... 

of the same rank with the angels Among others, ^iphanita has advanced 

Origen considered it as doubtful whether, a reason which is curious enough. It goes 
since all things are made by Christ, the upon the idea of the Holy Spirit being that 
Holy Spirit was not made by him. And person of the three which immediately die- 
after discussing the question a little, he tated the Scriptures. He says, that '* the 
says, '* We who maintain three hypostases, Holy Spirit says little concerning himself, 
the Father, Son, and Spirit, and believe that he might not commend himself, the 
that the Father only is unbegotten, think it Scriptures l^ing written to give us exam- 
more agreeable to piety and truth, to main- pies.'* 

tain that the Holy Spirit is superior to all It was AthananuSy the great advocate 

things that were made by Christ." ..... for the divinity of Christ, and his consub- 

Tertullian seems to have thought that stantiality with the Father, who also exerted 

the Holy Spirit was derived from Christ, in himself strenuously and effectually in be- 

the same manner as Christ was derived half of that of the Holy Spirit, whose 

from God divinity was denied by Macedonius, He 

Novatiatit who had as much orthodoxy informs us, that he was in the deserts of 

with respect to the Trinity as any person of Egypt when he heard of that heresy, and 

his age, certainly did not believe in the that he wrote from thence to prevent the 

divinity of the Holy Spirit, whom he repre- spread of it. He had sO much influence in 

sents as inferior to the Son, whom also Egypt, that a Synod was inmiediately called 

he makes greatly inferior to the Father, there, which he attended, and where the 

<* Christ," says he, '* is greater than the Holy Spirit was for the first time decreed to 

Paraclete ; for he would not receive of be consubstantial with the Father and the 

Christ if he was not less than he." Son 

Athenagovas considered the Holy Spirit Not long after this, the divinity of the 

as an efflux from the Deity, flowing out and Holy Spirit was more solemnly determined 

drawn into him again at pleasure, as a at a council held in Constantinople, and 

beam from the sun from that time it was deemed equally here- 

Eu8ehiu8f who appears to have been as ti(»I to deny the divinity of the Spirit as 

orthodox as other writers of his age with that of the Son. 

respect to the Son, (if his writings may be 

allowed to testify for him,) and who cer- 
tainly was not bold in heresy, scrupled not THE FIRST APOSTLES STRICTLY 
to consider the Spirit as made by the Son. TTWTmATJTAiff 
«* The Holy Spirit," says he, •* is neither UJSllAttlAJN. 
God nor the Son, because he did not derive When the apostles first attached themselves 
his birth from the Father, like the Son, but to Jesus, it is evident they only considered 
in one of the things that was made by the him as being such a Messiah as the rest of 
Son; because all things were made by him, the Jews expected, viz. a man, and a king, 
and without him was nothing made." .... When Nathaniel was introduced to him it 

EvenlK^ry, who wrote so largely con- was evidently in that light, John i. 45. 

coming the divinity of the Son, seems not to "Philip findeth Nathaniel, and saith unto 

have had the same persuasion concerning that him. We have found him of whom Moses in 

of the Holy Spirit ; but, in the little that he the law, and the prophets, did write, Jesu§ 

says on the subject, seems rather to have of Nazareth, the son of Joseph." 
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At the time that Herod beard Jesus, it was hare a'Tery particular aeeonnt of all tbe pro* 

conjectured by some that he was Blias, by ceedings against him, we shall find no trace 

others that he was a prophet, and by some of anything of the kind. All their complaints 

that he was John risen from the dead ; but against him fell far short of this 

none of them imagined that he was either Considering the known prejudices, and the 
the most high Qod himself, or the maker of inyeteracy of the Jews, no reasonable man 

the world under God. ^It was not so much as need desire any clearer proof than this, that 

supposed by any person that Jesus performed neither Paul, nor any of the apostles^ had 
his mighty works by any proper power of oyer taught the doctrine of the divinity of 

hh own Christ 

If he was known to be a God at all before If we etnsider the charge that was ad- 

his death, it could only have been revealed vanced against Peter and John at the first 

to his disciples, perhaps the apostles, or promulgation of the gospel, we shall find it 

only his chief confidents among them, Peter, amounts to nothing but their being disturbers 

James, and John, suppose on the mount of of the people, by preaching in the name of 

transfiguration, though nothing is said con- Jesus. "VHiat was the accusation against 

ceming it in the history of that transaction. Stephen, but his speaking blasphemous 

Certainly what they saw in the garden of words against the temple and the law ? . . . 

Gkthsemane could not have led them to sns- The apostles, to the latest period of their 

pect any such thing. But if it had ever writings, speak the' jsame language ; repre- 

been known to Peter, can we suppose he senting the Father as the only true God, and 

could have denied him as he did ?..... Christ- as a man, the servant of God, who 

If the doctrine of the deity of Christ had raised him from the dead, and gave him all 

been actually preached by the apostles, and the power of which he is possessed, as a 

the Jewish converts in general, had adopted it, reward of his obedience. Peter says. Acts 

it could not but have been well known to the ii. 22, 24, ''Te men of Israel, hear tiiese 

unbelieving Jews ; and would they, who were words : Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved 

at that time, and have been ever since, so of God among you, by miracles, and wonders, 

exceedingly zealous with respect to the doc- and signs, which Qo6L did by him, &c, 

trine of the divine unity, not have taken whom God hath raised up." Paul also says, 

the alarm, and have urged this objection to 1 Tim. ii. 5, ''There is one God, and one 

Christianity, as teaching the belief in more Mediator between God and men, the man 

Gods than one, in the apostolic age ? .... Christ Jesus.*' Heb. IL 9, 10: "We see 

As soon as ever the Jews had any pretence Jesus, who was made a little lower than the 

for it, we find them sufficiently quick and ve- angels," i.e,, who was a man, "for the 

hement in urging this their great objection to suffering of death, crowned with glory and 

Christianity. To answer tbe charge of hold- honour," &c. 

ing two or three Gods, is a very considerable Speaking of those who believed Christ to 

article in the writings of several of the be a mere man, FacundtLS says, "The 

ancient Christian fathers. Why then do we apostles themselves were once imperfect in 

find nothing of this kind in the age of the the faith, but never heretics. For while they 

apostles? The only answer is, that there believed too little concerning Christ, they 

was no occasion for it, the doctrine of the received power to cast out unclean spirits, 

divinity of Christ not having been started, and to cure diseases, when our Lord sent 

Athanasius strongly expresses this objection, them, and gave them a commission. If, 

as made by both Jews and Gentiles, to the therefore, the apostles, in the very time of 

incarnation of the Son of God, though as a their ignorance, were not heretics, how can 

thing that was gloried in by Chnstians. any one call these so who died such 1 *' . . • 

" The Jews," says he, "reproach us for it ; The Apostles* Creed affords a strong argu- 

the Gentiles laugh at it ; but we adore it. . . ment for the antiquity and purity of the 

Paul tells the elders of] the church of ancient Unitarian doctrine. This ar^ment 

Ephesus (Acts xx. 27) that "he had not was urged by Photinus (a.d. 846, a Unita- 

failed to declare unto them the whole counsel rian), who, according to BuffinuSf pleaded 

of God." We maybe confident, therefore, that the "Apostles' Creed, literally under- 

that, if he had any such doctrine (the deity stood, was in his favour.*' Marcelltts (a.d. 

of Christ) to divulge, he must have taught it 330, a Unitarian) in his epistle, quotes the 

in the three years that he spent in that city, whole of the Apostles* Creed, and assents 

But if we attend Paul thither, where we to it. • • 
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THE PRIMITIVE OHUBOH UNITA. with many bishops in his journey to Rome, 

£j^j^^ he found the same doctrine with them 

It is owned by Emebiua and others, that That * Hegesippus (a.d. 170), though a 

the ancient Unitarians themselves constantly Unitarian himself, should speak as he does 

asserted that their doctrine was the pre- of the state of opinions in the several 

vailing opinion of the Christian church till churches which he visited, as then retaining 

the tane of Victor. The Trinitarians denied the true faith, is, I think, very natural. 

* mi • • • • • x^ . . . The only heresy that disturbed the apostle 

That there were as proper Unitanans m j^kn, and therefore other Jewish Christians 

the very age of the apostles as a^ who are i^ general, was that of the Gnostics. . . 
so termed at this day (myself by no means 
excepted), and differing as much from what 

is now called the orthodox faith, I will THE GOSPEL OP JOHN AND THE 

venture to say was never questioned ; and GNOSTICS 
that these ancient Unitarians were not then 

expelled fix)m Christian societies as heretics, [Tlie Gnostics were a sect of Christians who, 

is, I believe, as generally allowed among other things, believed that Jesus 

Facundus says that "Martha and Mary Christ was a man, only in appearance, 

would never have said to Christ if thou and it was against this sect John's writings 

hadst been there, had they thought him to were directed, not the Unitarians.] 

be God omnipresent." He adds, ''neither Irbnaus, speaking of the Corinthians and 

would Philip have said to him Show us the Nicolaitans, says, that ** John meant to re- 

Father, if he had entertained any such idea fute them, and show that there is only one 

of him." omnipotent GK>d, who made all things by his 

As one argument that the primitive church word, visible and invisible, in the introduc- 

of Jerusalem was properly IFnitarian, main- tion to his gospel." *' No heretics," he 

taining the simple humanity of Christ, I says, ** hold that the word was made flesh." 

observe, that ''Athanasius himself was so Again, he says, ''John alludes to the Ghios- 

fiir from denying it, that he endeavoured to tics both in his gospel and in his epistle, 

account for it by saying that all the Jews and describes them by the name of Anti- 

were so firmly persuaded that their Messiah christ, and those who were not in communion 

was to be nothing more than a man like with Christians 

themselves, that the apostles were obliged to Tertullian, indeed, maintained that, by 

use great caution in divulging the doctrine those who denied that Christ was come in 

of the proper divinity of Christ." . • . . . the flesh, John meant the Gnostics, and that 

Theodoret, commenting on 1 Cor. viii. 6, by those who denied that Jesus was the son 
"To us there is but one God the Father, — of God, he meant the Ebionites [Unitarians 
and one Lord Jesus Christ," says, " Here who did not believe in the miraculous con- 
Paul calls the one, God, and the other. Lord, ceptionl He had no idea that the former 
lest he should give those just freed from expression only could include both. But as 
heathenism, and had learned the truth, a the Gnostics maintained that Jesus and the 
pretence for returning to their heathenism Christ were different persons, the latter 
and idolatry. In his exposition of 1 Cor. having come from heaven, and being the 
XV. 28, in which the apostle says, that the son of God, whereas Jesus was the son of 
Son was subject to the Father, says, " The man only, the expression of Jesus being the 
divine apostle, fearing the evil that might 9on of God is as dii'ectly oppo^ to the doc- 
arise from the Grecian mythology, added trine of the Gnostics as that of Christ coming 

these things, speaking in low terms for their in the flesh 

advantage." And the plain inference from It is remarkable, however, and really 

this is, that the orthodox fsithers must curious, that before the Unitarians were 

necessarily have supposed, that the Christian considered as heretics, we find a very dif - 

church in general was at first Unitarian, ferent account of the reasons that induced 

and that it continued to be lo a considerable John to write both his epistles and his gospel; 

time Ignatius says it was solely with a view to 

" Hegesippus " (a Jewish Christian), Euse- the Ghiostics, and so does Irenaius, again and 

bins says, " wrote the history of the preach- again. This, therefore, was the more ancient 

hig of the apostles in five books. Conversing opinion on the subjiet ; and, I doubt not, the 
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trae onew And it WM not till long afto' tUs Jewub Chriatians in the time of Origen, is 
(TertoUian, I beliere, is the first in whom it evident from the passage, ''When yon con- 
occurs) that it was imagined that the apostle sider what belief they, of the Jewish race, 
had any new to the Unitarians in any of his idio beliere in Jesos, entertain of their le- 
writings. This is a ciieomstance that weU deemer, some thinking that he took his 

desenres to be attended to. being from Maiy and Joseph, some indeed 

Is it not extraordinary that, if this apostle from Maiy only and the divine Spirit^ but 

conoeived the indignation that you soppose still without any belief of his diTini^ yon 

him to have entertained against the Uni- will understand." 

tarians, he should give no intimation of it The peculiar opinions of the EhicmUn and 

except in this one ambiguous expression ? the Nazar€MM are represented by the most 

YoQ own that he marks the Gnostics clearly respectaUe authorities as the yery same ; 

enough, and expresses tiie strongest aversion only some have thought that the Naxarenes 

to them. How came he then to spare the believed the miraculous conoeptiony^and the 

Unitarians, who have been so odious since T Ebionites noL But this has no anthority 

You must own that, in the course of his whatever among the ancients. 

gospel, he inserts many expressions which, Thndor^ who, living in Sifria, had a 

when literally interpreted, militate strongly great opportanity of being acquainted vnth 

against the doctrine of the divinity of Christ ; the Nazarenes, describes them as follows : 

as when, according to him, our Saviour says, — ''The Nasarenes are Jews wlio honour 

**The Father is greater than I ; I can do Christ as a righteooff man*- ..... 

nothing of myself; I live by the Father; Justin particularly mentions his having 

the Father within me he doth the works, no objection to hold communion with those 

The Father is the only trne God," &c. If Jewish Christians who observe the law of 

the apostie knew that ther6 were in his tims Moses, provided they did not impose it 

those who believed that Christ was a mifst^ upon othersl Now, viho coald those be but 

man, while he himself believed him to be Jewish Unitarians'? for, agreeable to the 

God, is it not extraordinary that he should evidenoc ' of all antiquity; all the Jewidi 

give them such an advantage from the Ian- Christians were such 

guage of our Saviour in his own gospel ; and TeriMUian is the. first Christian writer 

that he should "have taken no care to qualify who expressly calls the Ebionites Acreto. 

or explain it ? Persons who are aware of a IrensBos, in his laige treatise ooncemiBg 

daDgerons opinion, and wish to guard others heresy, expresses great dialike of their doe* 

against it, do not write as he does trine, always representing them as believ- 

, ing that Jesus was the son of Joseph ; but 

he never confounds them with the heretics. 
JEWISH CHRISTIANS; EBIONITES 

AND NAZARENES. UNITARIANS NOT AT FIRST RE- 

Thb Nazarenes, as weU as the Ebionites, GARDED AS HERETICS, 

the genuine descendants of the old Jewish Hating proved that tiie great body of 

Christians, and who cannot be proved to ChrisUans in eariy times were Unitariama^ 

have departed from the faith- of their anees- it follows that they could not have been 

tors, were all believers in the simple hnmar* considered as kereiics^ or persons out U 

nity of Christ ; and certainly the presnmp* commtfnion with tiie Catholic church. .... 

tion is, that they leaned this doctrine from Justin Martyr treats the ancient Unita- 

the apostles. For who else were their rians in a way as evidently showing that in 

teachers ? his time his own doctrine stood in need of 

It is plain there was a very great aglee- an apology. Thete are two passages in 

ment between these two ancient sects ; and this writ^ in which he speaks of heretki 

though they went under di&rent names, yet withgreat indignation, as " not ChristiaBa, 

they seem only to have differed in this, that but as 'pemtmS' whose tenets were absurd, 

the Ebionites had made some addition to impious, and fatasphemofis, with whom Chris* 

the old Nazarene system. For Origeki ex- tians held no commoniplk ;'* but in both the 

pressly tells us, " They were called Ebion* passages he evidently had a yiew to the 

ites, who from among the Jews own Jesus to OnoHics only. 

be the Christ." .... . HegesipptiSy the first Christian historiaa, 

Thst the Bbbnites comprised all the ennmerating the heresies of his time. 
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tions several of tlie Ghiostic kind, bat not 
that of Christ being a mere man. He, 
moreover, says, that in travelling to RoAie, 
where he arrived, in the time of Ank^m, 
he found all the churches that he visited 
held the faith which had been taught by 
Christ and the apostles, whichj in his opinion, 
was probably that of Christ being, not God, 
but man only 

Ignatius also frequently mentions heresy 
and heretics^ and, like John* and Folycarp, 
with great indignation ; but it is evident to 
every person who is at all acquainted with 
the history, learning, and language of those 
times, and of the subsequent ones, that he 
had no persons in his eye but the Gnostics 
only 

No man took more pains to inculcate the 
doctrine of the logos than Origen, and he 
thought meanly of those Christians who did 
not adopt it, considering than as of an 
inferior rank ; but I believe he never classes 
them with heretics, 

Clemens Alexcmdrinua mskw frequent 
mention of heretics, and expresses as much 
abhorrence of them as Justin Martyr does ; 
but it is evident that, in all the places in 
which he speaks of them, his idea of hei^esy 
was confined to Gnosticism. He considers it 
as an answer to all heretics to prove that 
** there is one God, the almighty Lord, who 
was preached by the law and the prophets, 
and also in the blessed gospel." He also 
speaks of heresjias '^ borrowed &om a bar- 
l^ous philosophy;" and says of heretics, 
that ''though they say there is one God, 
and sing hymns to Christ, it was not ac- 
cording to truth ; for that they introduced 
another Gk>d, and such a Christ as the pro- 
phets had not foretold." He never includes 
the Gentile Unitarians among heretics. . . . 

But there is an evident reason why the 
Ebionites were pretty soon considered as 
heretics, and a reason which did not aifeet 
the Unitarians among the Gentiles. For the 
Jewish Christians, on account of their using 
a different language, held separate assemblies 
from those who used the Greek tongue ; and 
besides, Jerome expressly says they were 
deemed heretics only on the account of their 
attachment to the institutions of Moeesi. . . 



THE UNITARIANS WERE THE GREAT 
BODY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
UP TO THE FOURTH CENTURY. 

Whik this investigation shali be com- 
pletely finiahed, it will, probably, be matter 



of surpri^ to many, that it was not sooner 
discovered that the Unitarians m>ust Jiave 
beenj and certainly werCf the great body of 
common Christians till after the Council of 
Nice. ..... 

The common or unlearned peoi^e in any 
country, whiD do not speculate much, retain 
longest any opinions with which their minds 
have been much impressed ; and therefore 
we always look for the oldest opinions in 
any' country, or any' class of men, am<»ig 
the common people, and not among the 
learned 

There can be no doubt, therefore, but 
that the doctrine of the Trinity was a long 
time very unpopular with the common 
people among Christians ; and this is a fact 
that oannot be satisfactorily accounted for, 
but on the supposition that the doctrine <d 
the simple humanity of Christ was that 
which had been handed down to them hy 
tradition from the apostles 

Justin Martyrf a.d. 140, is generally 
supposed to h&ve been the first platonising 
Cludstian, and it would appear his doctrine 
was not popular from the phrasie, '' neither 
do I agree with the majority of Christians, 
who may have objected to my opinion,^- 
which is nearly the most literal rendering 6f 
the passage, (though I would not be under- 
stood to lay much sitem on that circnm- 
stance,) will naturally be construed to mean 
that the majority actually did make the ob« 
jection, or that Justin suspected they might 
make it 

Nothing can well be more evident than 
that Tertullian represents the great body of 
unlearned Christians in his time as Unita- 
rians, and even holding the doctrine of the 
Trinity in great abhorrence. " The simple, 
the ignorant, and unletoiedj who are al- 
ways the greater part of the body of Chris- 
tians, since the rule of faith,'' meanings 
probably, the Apostles* Creed, ** transfers 
the worship of maaj gods to the one true 
God, not understanding that the unity of 
God is to be maintained but with the ceco^ 
nomy, dread this oeconomy ; imagining that 
this number and disposition of a Trinity is a 
division of the Unity. They, therefore, will 
have it l^at we are worshippers of two, and 
even of three Gods, but that they are the 
worshippers of one God only. We, the|f 
say, hold the monarchy. Even the Latins 
have learned to bawl out for the monarchy^ 
and the Greeks themselves will not under- 
stand the Qtconomy." It is hardly pottdbie 
in any werds to describe, tiie (teleof .tfaings 
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more clearly than TertuUian here does. It with the article prefixed, and the Son withavt 

IS the language of strong feeling and com- it. . .. 

plaint, the clearest of all proofe that he did Athanasms also acknowledged that the 

not misstate things on that side, as it would Unitarian doctrine was very prevalent among 

have been for the purpose of his argument the lower class of people in his time. He 

to have represented the Unitarians as being calls them m* wXXn, the many^ and describes 

inconsiderable on account of their numbers, them as persons of low understanding. "It 

as well as despicable on account of their grieves," he says, *Hhose who stand up for 

want of learning the holy faith tiiat the multitude, and espe* 

It is evident to me that in the time of cially persons of low understanding, should 

Origen, viz. the beginning of the third be infected with those blasphemies. Things 

century, the doctrine of the divinity of that are sublime and difficult are not to be 

Christ was so far from being generally re- apprehended, except by faith ; and ignorant 

ceived, except by the bishops and the more people must fall, if they cannot be per- 

learned of the clei^gy, that it was considered suaded to rest in faith, and avoid curious 

as a sublime doctrine, proper indeed for questions." 

persons who had made advances in divine Gregory Nazienzen, who was contem- 
knowledge, but not adapted to the vulgar, porary with BaaU, complains of the small 
who were content with the plain doctrine of number of the orthodox, saying, '* They 
Jesus Christy he says, ''the multitudes (t.e. were the smallest of the tribes of Israel." 
the great mass or body) of believers are in- He represents the common people as ex- 
structed in the shadow of the logos, and not cusable for their errors, and safe, from not 
in the true logos of God, which is in the being disposed to scrutinize into things. . . 
open heaven. Wherefore the gospel must I think we may learn from /'ocune^wr, who 
be taught both corporeally and spiritually ; wrote so late as liie reign of Justinian, that 
and, when it is necessary, we must preach in his time many of the common people were 
the corporeal gospel, saying to the carnal well known to consider Christ as a mere mem, 
that we know nothing but Jesus Christ and and yet were not disturbed on that account, 
him crucified. But when persons are found As the passage in his writings from which I 
confirmed in the spirit, bringing forth fruits infer this is a pretty remarkable one, I shall 
in it, and in love with heavenly wisdom, we cite it at full length. Speaking of the con- 
must impart to them the logos returning demnation of Theodoms, in whose favour he 
from his bodily state, in that he was in the is writing, he says, that ''in condemning 
beginning with Gk>d.'' — Origen him th^ condemned all those who thought 

Origen well describes the different classes as he did, even though they afterwards 

of Unitarians of his time in the following changed their opinion.... What will they do 

passage : *' Hence may be solved the doubts with Martha, and then with Mary, the sis- 

which disturb many who allege a principle ters of Lazarup, who were particularly at- 

of piety, and a fear of making two Gods, tached to our Lord while he was upon earth! 

and by this means fall into false and im- And yet both of them, first Martha and 

pious opinions ; either denying that the then Mary, are said to speak to him thus : 

identity of the Son differs from that of the " Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother 

Father, saying, that the Son is God only in had not died ;" who, though they thought 

name ; or denying the divinity of the Son, that he was the Son of GK)d who was to 

while they allow his identity, and that he come into the world, yet would they not 

is a different person from the Father," &c. have said if thou hadst been here, if they 

The first that he describes were the philoso- had believed him to be God omnipresent, 

phical Unitarians, who allowed the divinity They therefore only thought as Theodoms is 

of the Son, but said it was the same with said to have done, and were exoommuni- 

that of the Father ; whereas the latter cated along with him ; and how many of 

(probably the common people) denied the this kind do we know, by the writings of 

divinity of the Son altogether. It is evi- the apostles and evangelists, there were at 

dent from this passage, that the Unitarians, that time, and how many even now are 

in the time of Origen, were numerous ; for there stiU in the common herd of the faith* 

he calls them many, which he would not ful, who, by only partaking in the holy 

have done unnecessarily. The argument by mysteries, and by a simple observance of 

which he solves their doubts has been men- the commandments, we see pleasing God ; 

Honed hekn, vis. that the Father is God when even the apostles themselveis, the fiitl 
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teachers, only thought as those whom we see the Coancil of Nice. Eusebiua, in his con- 
to be included in this condemnation of Theo- troversy with Marcellus, says, ** If they are 

doros." afraid of making twoCK)ds." — ''Some, for 

Unitarians, however, were far irom being fear of introducing a second God, make 

all of the common people, and unlearned; the Father and the Sou the same." — "But 

There were several considerable writers you are dreadfully afraid lest you should be 

among them. *'£en/UiL8ot Bostra," Nice- obli^ to acknowledge two hypostases of 

phorus BAySf 'Meft elegant writings behind the Father and Son." ..... 

him.*' Marcellus and Photinus distin- Alluding to the UnttariaatSf with whom, 

fifuiahed themselves as writers, and Gregory it is plain, Origen wished to stand on good 

Nazianzen says that the heretics boasted terms, says, ''We may by this means solve 

of the number of their books. Unhappily the doubts which terrify many men, who 

there are none of them now extant. pretend to great piety, and who are afraid 

of making two Gods.*' 

Photiua very truly observes that, * * to recite 

OPPOSTTTON TO TTTTJ norTPTTTR OT? a^ *lie «Mwers which the fathers have given 
Uii'l'UblllorJ 10 THE DOCTRINB OF to the question, why, when the Father, Son, 

THE DEITY OF CHRIST AND THE and Spirit are each of them separately God, 

TRINITY IN THE EARLY CHURCH. ^® should not say that there are three 

Gtoda ? would make a> book, instead of an 

Tertidlian testified that the greater part epistle.*' 

of the body of Christians complained that Cyril of Jerusalem complains of here- 

their teachers were worshippers of two, and tics, both Arians and Unitarians, as in tiie 

«ven of three Gods. bosom of the church. " Now,** says he, 

TertuUian appears, however, not a little "there is an apostacy ; for men have de- 
embarrassed with the question, how the parted from the right faith, some confound- 
Father can be called the one Gtod, if the ing the Son with the Father," meaning the 
Son, though connected with him, can, in Sabellians, "others daring to say that 
any proper sense, even where the Father is Christ was created out of nothing,*' mean- 
not mentioned, be cidled Ood; but he seems ing the Arians. " Formerly heretics were 
to satisfy himself with saying, that as open, but now the church is full of concealed 

the proper style of the Father before he had heretics.'* 

a Son was that of the one GK)d, he could " We are torn in pieces,'* ^0^7 says, "on 

not lose it in consequence of having a Son, the one side by the Anomeans, and on the 

especially as that Son derives his divinity other by Sabellius." " Is not the mystery 

from his inseparable connection with the of godliness everywhere laughed at; the 

Father. "Without injuring the rights of bishops continuing without people and with- 

the Son, the Father,** he says, "may be out dergy, having nothing but an empty 

called the only God.'* name, able to do nothing for the advanoe- 

With a view to the ClnkarianSf who were ment of the gospel of peace and salvation ? 
the majority of the common Christians in Are there not discords concerning God, and 
the time of Tertullian, as he particularly blaspheming from the old impiety of vain 
acknowledges, he is obliged to use a good Sabellius!** "You know,*' says he, "my 
deal of management, and though he contends dear brethren, that the doctrine of Mar- 
for the propriety of calling the Son God, as cellus overturns all our hopes, not ac- 
a branch firom God the Father, yet so great knowledging the Son in his proper person- 
was the superiority of the Father to the Son, ality." 

that he says he does not choose to call the "When I was lately praying before the 

Son GK>d, when the Father had been men- people," says Basil, "and sometimes oon- 

tioned immediately before eluding with the doxology to the Father, 

Origen says, " It is probable that some with tiie Son, and Holy Spirit, and some- 
will be offended with our saying, that the times through the Son in the Holy Spirit, 
Father being called the only true God, there some who were present said, that I used 
sre other gods besides him partaking of his phrases which were not only new, but con- 
divinity." iVorei^tan • speaks of the Unita- tradictoiy.*' He says t^t " he was accused 
rians as *^ scandalized at the doctrine of of novelty, and as. an inventor of new 
the divinity of Christ.*' And the state of phrasee^ and that they spared no kind of 
things was ntft different about the time ^ reproaobi because he znade the Si|n equal to 
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the Fitber, aad did not separate the Holy baptism, one God and Father of all, wlio ib 

Spirit from the Son." above aU, and throngh all, and in yon all';" 

The anthority of the ohnvdi was also had which was uiged, as Eusebius informs ns, by 

recourse to, as an argument to enforce the Maroellns } and 1 Tim. ii. 6, " There is one 

reception of what could not be proved or Gfod, and one Mediator between Gkd and 

explained. *' Some tenets in the ohnroh," man, the man Ohrist Jesus," which was 

says jBomZ, ''we receive as preserved in pleaded by the same. This was also alleged 

writing, but some are of apostolio tradition, by Photinus 

handed down as mysterieSf both of which Bpiphanius says titiat Theodorus argued 

have the same force with respect to piety, from Acts ii. 22, where Peter oalls CSirist 

and no one will queslaon them, who is at *'a man approved of Qod." And indeed it 

all acquainted with the laws of the was acknowledged by the orthodox, that, in 

church." all the period to which the history of Luke 

Attstin pleaded for implicit faith by the extends, the apostles did not openly preach 

authority of the prophet Isaiah, '*It was, such offensive doctrines as those of the pre- 

therefore," he says, ** rationally said by the existanceand divinity of Christ. 

prophet (chap, vi.), Unless ye believe, ye We learn from Bpiphanius that Theodotus 

will not understand; where he doubtless urged Luke i. 85 : '* The spirit of the Lord 

distinguishes, these two things, and advises shall come upon thee ;" arguing that he did 

that we first belieye that we may be able to not enter into her, as the orthodox supposed, 

understand, what we believe ; so it seems And John yiii. 40, ''Te seek to kill me, a 

reasonable that faith should precede MAN who told you the truth." Austin says 

reason." that the Sabellians urged John vii. 16, 

Nor were the Heathens less backward than *'My doctrine is not mine.** Basil's ene- 

the Ohristians to upbraid the orthodox mies quoted against him John vL 57, **I 

fathers with their own Pdytheteniy while live by the Father." 

they pretended to reclaim them from theirs. When tiie UnitarUns were urged with the 

Th9 Heathens, according to Chiysostom, Father and the Son being said to be on«, 

would say to them, ** Who is this Father, they said that they were one by consent and 

who is this Sp;i, or this Holy Spirit ? Do not harmony, and proved it from 0hrist*8 saying 

you make three G^ds, while you accuse us of that his disciples might be one with them, 

Polytheism ?".,... as they two were one 

^^^^ That the ancient Unitarians had muofa 

recourse to 'reasoning, and that they often 

PRINCIPLES AND AEGfUMENTS OF THE disputed with great aouteness and subtilty, 

ANCIENT UNITARIANS. so as to puaale their opponents, may be in- 
ferred from fwhat is said of them by Euse- 

Thb great stronghold of Unitarians was Ihus, viz. that *<they neglected the Scrip- 

the Scriptures^ and the plain literal sense of tures, and reasoned in syllogisms." [They 

them. " They biwl out," says Basil, "with used both reason and Scripture.] 

their proofs from Scripture, and make no 

account of the unwritten traditions of the 

fathers." And Photinus, in his dispute UNITABIANS HAD NO SBPABATE 

with Basil, said that ** he could prove his ASSEMBLIES, 

doctrine by a huqdred passages of Scripture." rm . -rr , ; 

The orthodox in general complained of the l>™ AjfOiWT UNnAMAKS were known by 

advantage which the Unitarians had in ap- P® ^™?» ^^ Ebionites, Nazarenes, Paul- 

peaUng to the Kteral sense of the Scripture. ^^ Anans, Monarchists, &c. &c.] 

**I^" says Gregory Nyssen, "a man rests Tai Unitarians were originally nothing lea 

in the bare letter, so far he Judaizes in than the whole body of Christians, and that 

opinion, a^id has not learned that a Chris> the Trinitarians were the innovators ; ap- 

tian is not the diseiple of the letter, but of pearin^ at first modest and candid, as was 

the spirit ; for the letter killeth', but the natural while th^ were a small minority, 

spirit giyetii life." ..... but bold and imperious when they became 

The two deciuTe texts in proof of the the majority. . . . . -. 

unity of 6h)d, and the proper humanity of There was no creed used in the Ohristiaa 

Christ, in these epistles are the following : church, berldes that which was commonly 

"Sfph. ir. $, % '"-One Lord, one faith, one oalled iht ApotlUSf Mon tha OaaneU ol 
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Nice; and eren after thaii' there was no 
other generally used at baptism. 'This creed, 
as has -been seen, contains no article that 
conld exclude Unitarians; and there was 
nothing in the public services that was cal- 
culated to exclude them 

Accordingly, we find that all the Unita- 
rians continued in communion with the 
Catholic church till the time of TheodotuSf 
about the year 200, when it is possible that, 
upon his excommunication, some of his more 
z^ous followers might form themselves into 
separate societies 

We have no certain account of any sepa- 
rate societies of Unitarians till the excom- 
munication of PauluB SamoscUensiSf about 
the year 250, when, after him, they were 
called Faulians, or Paulianists. Others also, 
about the same time, er rather after that 
time, formed separate societies in Africa, on 
the excommunication of Sabellius, being, 
after him, called Sabellians 

" Sabellianism," which was precisely the 
same thing with Unitarianism in former 
times, Dr. Lardner says (Credibility, toL iv. 
p. 606), **must have been very agreeable to 
the apprehensions of many people. Eusebius 
speaks of its increasing very much in Egypt^ 
when Dionysius of Alexandria opposed it. 
According to Athanasius, the occasion of 
Dionysius writing upon that head was, that 
8ome of the bishops of Africa followed the 
doctrine of Sabellius, and they prevailed to 
such a degree, that the Son of God wa>8 
scarce any longer preached. in the ch/»rohe8. 
It is also remarkable that the first treatise 
that was ever written against the Unitarian 
doctrine was that of Tertullian against 
Fraxeas, with whom he was particularly 
provoked, on account of the active part he 
had taken against Montanus, in getting him 
excommunicated and expelled from the church 
of Rome. This, says Le Sueur, was the 
cause of the bitterness with which Ter- 
tullian wrote against him. Now there were 
treatises against the Gnostics in a much 
earlier period. Why, then, were none 
written against the Unitarians, since pure 
Unitarianism was certainly as old as Gnosti- 
cism ; and if it had been deemed a heresy 
at all, it would certainly have been thought 
to be of the most alarming nature, as it is 
considered at present ? 



REDEMPTION OP MANKIND. 

Whatbybb ma^ Ji)e .meant by.t^e redemption 
of the worldf is not the Being who made it 



equal to that also ? If his creatures ofiiend 
him, and by repentance and reformation be- 
come the proper objects of his forgiveness, 
is it not more natural to suppose that he has 
vnthm himself a power of loigiving them, 
and of restoring them to his favour, without 
the strange expedient of another person, 
fully equal to himself, condescending to ani- 
mate a human body, and dying for us ? We 
never think of any similar expedient in order 
to forgive, with the greatest propriety and 
effect, offences committed by our children 
against ourselves 

Whatever you suppose to be the nse of a 
third person, in the Trinity, is not the in- 
fioence of the first person sufficient for that 
also ? The descent of the Holy Spirit upon 
the apostles was to enable them to. work 
miracles. But when our Saviour .was on 
earth, the Father within him, and acting by 
him, did the same thing. You also cannot 
deny that, exclusive of some particular texts, 
the general tenor of Scripture does not sup- 
pose such a Trinity as you contend for. Is 
it not the general tenor of the Old and New 
Testaments, that the supreme God himself, 
and not any other person acting under him, 
was the proper soaker of the world ; and 
that he himself, and not any other being, 
supports and governs it ? Is not the same 
great Being, the God and. Father of us all, 
and even the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Gh/rist, represented as forgiving the 
nns of his penitent ■ o&pring freely, and 
exhorting us to foigive as we ourselves hope 
to be forgiven ? And are»/we to require any 
ransom, recompense, or atonement of a 
penitent brother ? 

If there be any religious truth of practical 
importance, next to that of a future state of 
rewards and punishments, it is that which 
leads us to consider all adorable and amiable 
attributes as centring in one undivided 
being, whom we can look up to as our maker, 
preserver, and benefactor, the author of all 
good ; who has within himself mercy for the 
penitent, not requiring to be made placable 
by the sufferings of another, but by the re- 
pentance of the sinner only, and whose con- 
stant presence with us is sufficient for all 
the purposes of providential care respecting 
the mind or body ; so that we have not to 
look to one divine person for one thing, and 
to another for something else 

This, you know, has been not only the 
tendency, but also the actual consequence ci 
the belief of the doctrine of the Tnnity, at 
least with the vulgar. With them mercy is 
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the exdasiye attribate of the Son, and a shonld then meet as brethren, and the dis- 
constant inyigorating influence the sole pro- ciples of one eommon master ; and with 
yince of the Spirit ; and nothing bat power, respect to aH our dififerences, having no object 
and that not of a benevolent and engaging bat irfUh, they would be cUscussed without 
nature, bat something unknown and terrific animosity. No opinion having then any- 
only, is left to the Father thing in its favour besides its own proper 

evidisnoe, all prejudice would much sooner 
give way ; and truth, which we all profess 

THE CAUSB OF SCHISM. ^ JT •*» ^^^1^ be much sooner attained, 

and become universal 

Wk Unitarians should never exclude you But the honour of producing so great and 

from joining in our devotions, because we glorious a revolution is, I believe, too great 

should not use any language that you could for any powers, civil or ecclesiastical, that 

not adopt ; but your Trinitarian forms ab- will be able to efifect it. It is a scheme 

Bolutely exclude us. If there be any sin in worthy of God only, and which in due time 

«c&t«m, it lies wholly at your door ; because will be brought about by his good provi- 

it is you who force us to separate ourselves, dence, contrary to the wishes of all the 

when, without any violation of your con- ruling powers of the world, or of those 

sciences, you might admit us to join with who direct their counciUb In the meantime 

you we Unitarians shall not fail to do everything 

What, then, is there unreasonable in our in our power to exhibiithese enlarged views 
demands, when you might grant them in of thingE^ ; confident that in this we are the 
their utmost extent without the least injury instruments in the hands of providence ; 
to yourselves ? Thus the unity of the churchy that our principles, being frequently exposed 
and the extinction of all aectSf which is to view, wiU in time recommend themselves 
your own favourite object^ depend entirely to all who are truly liberal and unpreja- 
upon yourselves diced ; and that all bigotry, like the dark- 
How glorious would it be to the heads of ness which it resembles, will at length give 

any Christian establishment to require no- way before the light of truth 

thmg of the members of it besides the With this glorious prospect before us, we 

profession of our common Christianity, and willingly bear all the obloquy and eveiy 

to leave all particular opinions to every temporal inconvenience to which the open 

man's own conscience ! Every cause of un- profession of our faith can expose us, and 

pleasing contention would then be removed, are infinitely happier in being opposed and 

and one of the most popular objections to frowned upon by the powers of the world, 

Christianity would be removed with it, viz. than you are in opposing us, with every ad- 

the want of harmony among Christians. We vantage that the world can give you. .... 
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